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lowed them, and then she flew swiftly pastall the open doors from which the 
tones of the organ were already rolling, and through which she had a glimpse of 
the dim religious light within, and of the crowd of worshippers. 

The notes of the organ appealed in vain to the wounded, defiant, childish heart: 
that hurried past. She would not pray to God—He did not love her poor mur- 
dered mother, and would not suffer her to enter His wide blue heaven ; she was 
lying there lonely in the grave-yard far away,—her child would go to her. 

Felicitas turned into another street yet steeper than the one at the back of the 
house. Then came the ugly gates of the town flanked by the still uglier tower, 
but through the high arch of the gate the green fields beyond were lovely to be- 
hold, and the magnificent avenues of lindens that surrounded the town contrasted 
with its blackened walls like a green myrtle crown upon the gray brows of age. 
How solemn and still it was up here! The child started at the sound of her own 
steps upon the gravel—she was treading in forbidden paths. But she hurried on, 
and at last stood, out of breath, at the entrance of the graveyard. 

The little girl had never before visited this quiet place. She had never seen 
before those square spaces, those grassy mounds with their white head-stones, be- 
neath which the turmoil and burry of life were stilled for ever. 

Above the iron grating of the gate two elder bushes stretched forth their dark 
branches laden with black shining berries, and on one side were seen the grey 
walls of an old church that looked gloomy enough, but then away on the other 
side stretched a green lawn planted with flowers and shrubs, basking in the golden 
autumn sunlight. 

“ Whom have you come to see, little one ?” asked a man in his shirt sleeves, 
who was leaning against the door of the small house inside, where the sexton kept 
his tools, and blowing blue clouds of smoke from his pipe into the clean air. 

“My mamma,” replied Felicitas quickly, looking searchingly across to the 
flower-strewn lawn. 

*¢ Oh—is she here, who was she ?” 

“ She was a player’s wife.” 

“Oh, yes, she was killed in the town-hall five years ago. There she lies, over 
there in the corner by the church.” 

And now the poor neglected thing was standing beside the narrow mound that 
covered the object of her longing, loving, childish dreams. Every grave around 
was gay with flowers,—upon most of them the asters were so thick that it seemed 
as though God had rained down His sparkling stars from heaven upon them,—but 
the small strip at the child’s feet was bare and desolate, only overgrown with 
weeds and knot-grass. Careless feet had made a pathway directly across it, and 
the plain square head-stone had sunk so deep into the neglected earth that the 
black letters upon it, ‘‘ Meta d’Orlowska,” were only just above the surface of the 
ground. By this stone Felicitas knelt down and pressed her little hands upon 
the bare mound. Earth—nothing but earth. This heavy, senseless mass was 
resting upon that tender face, the lovely form in its dress of white satin, and the 
cold lily-white hands filled with flowers. And now the child knew that her 
mother had not been only sleeping. 

‘“‘Dear mamma,” she whispered, ‘‘ you cannot see me, but I am here beside 
you; and although God does not love you,—He has not given you a single flower, 
—and no one cares for you, I love you dearly, and will always come to you. 
love no one but you, dear mamma, not even God, who is so harsh and unkind to 

ou!” 
. This was the child’s first prayer at her outcast mother’s grave. A light 
breeze rustled past, gentle and cooling as the soothing hand of a mother laid upon 
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the feverish forehead of a child. The asters waved their starry flowers, there 
was a low rustle among the weeds and grass upon the grave, and above all 
stretched the transparent heaven in unclouded splendour, that eternal, changeless 
heaven which man’s superstition converts into a stormy scene of earthly passions. 

When long after, Felicitas returned to the house in the Square—the child did 
not know how long she had been sitting dreaming in the large quiet grave-yard— 
she found the street door ajar. She slipped into the hall, but stood still, terrified 
in a corner, for the door of her uncle’s room was half open, and the tones of 
John’s voice were heard as he walked up and down there with steady steps. 

Wild and defiant as was the mood which had possessed the child since the 
previous evening, her terror of that unmoved, cruel voice, and those stern, cold 
eyes, was stronger still. She could not pass the open door—her little feet seemed 
rooted to the stones of the hall. 

“T think you are perfectly right, mother,” John was just saying, “‘ this trouble- 
some little child would be much better given over to the training of some honest 
mechanic’s wife. But this unfinished letter of my father’s is just as binding upon 
me as his witnessed will would have been. He once said that the child should 
never leave his house, unless sent for by her father, and with these words—‘I 
wish to leave the child unconditionally to your care,’ he constitutes me irrevocably 
the executor of his will. It does not become me to criticise my father’s actions, 
but if he had only known how utterly odious to me is the class of people to which 
the child by birth belongs, he would, I think, have spared me this guardianship.” 

“You cannot know what you require of me, John,” rejoined the widow, in a 
tone of great vexation. ‘I have endured the presence in my house of this out- 
cast, God-forsaken creature, for five long years, I can do it no longer !” 

“Then nothing remains for us, but an appeal, through the papers, to the 
child’s father. 

** You may appeal long enough !” replied Frau Hellwig, with a short, scornful 
laugh. ‘‘ He is thankful to be rid of such a burden! Dr. Boehm tells me that, 
as far as he knows, the man wrote once from Hamburg, and never again.” 

** And asa good Christian you could not consent, mother, to have the child go 
back where her soul would be lost for ever ?” 

is already lost !” 

“No, mother, although, I grant you, that blood must bring with it an utter 
levity of mind, still I have great faith in the effect of education.” 

“Do you intend then that we shall go on paying money for a creature who 
has no nay claim upon us? She is taking lessons in French and drawing, 
and 

“ Of course not, that never occurred to me,” her son interrupted her—and for 
the first time the monotone of his voice was enlivened by some intonation. ‘‘ That 
never occurred to me,” he repeated ; “I have no sympathy with these modern 
ideas of the education of women. In a little while we shall search in vain for 
women like yourself, of true Christian mind, fulfilling their duties faithfully, and 
never overstepping the bounds of feminine propriety. No, let all that be at an 
end; bring up the child well and strictly, to be what she must be at some future 
day, a servant. I place the responsibility in your hands with confidence, mother. 
With your decision of character, your Christian consciousness”— 

Here the door was suddenly flung wide open, and Nathanael, who had evi- 
dently wearied of the conversation, ran out into the hall. Felicitas shrunk back 
against the wall, but he saw her, and darted upon her like a hawk upon its 
prey. 

“Yes, hide yourself! that will do you no good!” he cried, and grasped her 
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wrist so roughly in dragging her forward, that she cried out. ‘Come with me 
this instant, and tell mamma the text of the sermon! TI’ll bet you can’t do it! 
You were not upon the parish school benches. I looked for you. And how you 
look! Mamma, just see her dress !” 

With these words, he drew the struggling girl to the door. 


~* Come in, child!” ordered John, who stood in the middle of the room with 


“his father’s letter in his hand. 

Felicitas timidly crossed the threshold. She looked up one moment at the tall, 
slender figure before her. There was not a speck of dust upon his well-ftting 
black dress—not a hair out of place above the smooth forehead, across which he 
passed his white hand continually. Everything about him was fastidiously neat. 
He looked with a kind of disgust at the skirt of the child’s dress. 

“ Where did that come from?” he asked, pointing to the spot which had at- 
tracted his glance. 

The little girl looked down shyly. It was indeed a sorry sight. The grass 
and earth in the graveyard had been wet with dew, and when she threw herself 
down beside her dead mother she had not thought of the traces which must be 
left upon her black dress _. . . She stood silent, with downcast eyes. 

“How, no answer? You look like guilt itself. You were not in church, 
then ?” 

“No,” said the child, frankly. 

** And where were you ?” 

She was silent. She would rather be beaten to death than speak her dead 
mother’s name to these ears. 

*T’'ll tell you, John,” replied Nathanael, “she has been out in our garden 
eating fruit. That’s what she’s always doing.” 

Felicitas glanced at him with flashing eyes, but did not open her lips. 

“‘ Answer,” said John; “is Nathanael right ?” 

“No, he tells an untruth, as he always does,” the child replied firmly. 

John here stretched out his arm quietly, and restrained Nathanael, who was 
about to rush at his accuser. 

“‘Do not touch her, Nathanael,” said Frau Hellwig to the boy. She had 
hitherto been sitting silently by the window in her busband’s arm-chair. Now 
she arose. Oh, what a shadow her imposing figure threw upon the room ! 

“You will believe me, John,” she turned to her son, ‘“‘ when I assure you 
that Nathanael never tells untruths. He is a good boy—living as few children 
do, in the fear of the Lord. I have taught and trained him myself—which will 
suffice for you. This wretched creature will sow discord between brothers as she 
has already done between their parents. Is it not unpardonable that she has 
spent the time which should have been devoted to church somewhere else—where- 

ever that may be.” 

Her eyes measured the child coldly from head to foot. 

‘«‘ Where is the new shawl that was given to you this morning?” she asked 
suddenly. 

Felicitas put up her hands to her neck—it was gone ; it must have been left 
in the grave-yard! Now she felt guilty indeed, guilty of great carelessness. 
Deeply ashamed, her downcast eyes filled with tears, and an entreaty for forgive- 
ness hovered upon her lips. 

“ Well, what do you think of her now, John ?” asked Frau Hellwig, in a cut- 
ting tone. ‘I gave her the shawl a few hours ago, and you can see by her face 


that it is already lost. I should like to know how much her wardrobe cost your: 


father yearly. Give her up, I say. It is time and trouble lost. You can never 
root out what she has inherited from a frivolous, sinful mother.” 
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At this moment a sudden change took place in the child’s face and form. A 
deep scarlet flush overspread cheek, brow, and neck to the edge of the coarse 


- black woollen dress. Her dark eyes still glistening with repentant tears flashed 


defiance at Madame. That timid fear of her which had burdened the childish 
heart and hushed the childish lips for five years vanished. Everything which 
since the day before had excited her young nerves to the utmost, rushed upon her 
mind with startling distinctness. She was beside herself. 

“‘Do not speak of my poor mother! I will not suffer it!” she cried, with al- 
most a shriek in her usually gentle voice. ‘She never harmed you! We should 
not speak evil of the dead; my uncle always told me that, for they cannot defend 
themselves, But you do it, and it is wicked, very wicked !” 

** Look at the little fury, John,” said Frau Hellwig, contemptuously. ‘‘ This 
is the result of your father’s ideas of education. There stands the ‘ fairy-like 
little creature,’ as he calls her in his letter.” 

“She is right in defending her mother,” said John, in an undertone, with a 
thoughtful glance, ‘“‘ but her manner in doing it is dreadful. How dare you 
speak so disrespectfully of this lady ?” he turned to Felicitas, and a slight blush 
suffused his pale cheeks. ‘‘ Do you not know that you must starve if she does 
not feed you, and that your pillow would be stones in the street if she should turn 
you out of her house ?” 

“IT do not want her food!” cried the child. “She is a wicked, wicked 
woman! She has terrible eyes! I will not stay here in your house where they 
tell untruths, and where I am afraid of being ill treated. I would rather go 
under the ground to my mother ; I would rather starve’ —— 

She could say no more, for Joha had seized her arm in the clasp of his iron 
fingers, and shook her several times violently. 

‘¢ Come to your senses, you wicked child!’’ he cried. “Fie! a girl, and so 
savage! With all your hereditary levity and wilfulness is there this ungovern- 
able violence of temper ? I see clearly how much has been neglected here,” he 
= . his mother, ‘‘ but under your strict discipline, mother, all will soon be 
altered.” 

He still held the child’s arm roughly, and led her to the servants’ room. 

“From to-day you must obey me. Iam master here, remember that,” he 
said sternly ; ‘‘ and even when I am far away I shall know how to punish you 
whenever [hear from my mother that you have not been submissive and obedient. 
For your naughty conduct to-day you must stay in the house for a long time, 
especially since you make such a bad use of liberty. You must not visit the 


. garden without express permission from my mother, nor must you go into the 


street at all, except to and from the parish school, while you will not attend. 
You will take your meals here in the servants’ room, and stay here all the time 
until you learn to conduct yourself becomingly.” 


The little girl silently turned her face away from him, and he left the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 


N the afternoon the Hellwig family drank their coffee in their garden outside the 
town. Frederika put on her gay Sunday shawl and her wadded black silk 
hood, and went first to church and then to visit a cousin of hers. Heinrich and 


Felicitas were left alone in the large, quiet house. The former had gone an 
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hour before, without saying a word, to the grave-yard and brought home the 
unfortunate shawl, which was now lying neatly brushed and folded in the drawer. 

The honest fellow had heard and partly seen the morning’s occurrences, and had 
been strongly tempted to rush in and shake the son of the house with his brawny 
arms just as the latter had shaken the tender form of the rebellious child. Now 
he was sitting in the kitchen cutting and carving a head upon his cane, and 
whistling most unmelodiously. His heart was not in his work,—he was contin- 
ually casting anxious, stolen glances at the silent child. That could not be the 
little Felicitas. She sat there like a caged bird, but a bird untamed and full of 
inextinguishable anger against the hands that had captured it. Upon her knees 
lay Robinson Crusoe, which Heinrich had brought her from Nathanael’s book- 
shelves, but she had not opened it. Robinson had a happy time of it upon his 
lonely island, for there were no people there to call his mother frivolous and sin- 
ful. The sparkling sunlight shone around him, upon the waving palms and grassy 
plains,—here God’s light seemed almost twilight, coming through the narrow 
grated windows, and there was no green leaf to be seen in the street outside, or 
anywhere inthe house. Oh, yes! there were the stiff orange-trees in the hall, 

and a solitary asclepias plant in Frau Hellwig’s room, but Felicitas had never 
loved those flowers, which looked as if moulded in porcelain, while the thick wax- 
like leaves did not stirin any breeze. What could be lovelier than the rustling 
murmur of the leaves in the garden outside the town when the winds kissed 
them ! 

Suddenly the child started up. Up-stairs in the garret, at the top of the house 
she could look across the roofs of the houses into the open country. There the sun 
was shining—like a little shadow she flitted swiftly up the winding stone stair- 
case. 
The old house had fallen from its once high estate. It had formerly been a 
knightly abode. There was stil] something very aristocratic in its appearance, 
although it did not vie with the old castles which seem to claim close kindred with 
the sky ; yet there was an imposing air about the bow-windows, and in especial 
about the huge chimneys, whose size was a necessity of those old times when 
deer were roasted whole upon the wide kitchen hearth. The blue blood which 
had coursed through the veins of the old knightly lords of the mansion was 
long since dried, and many years before had, like the old house, greatly degene- 
rated. 

The front of the house which looked upon the Square had been somewhat 
altered and modernised ; but the back buildings, which consisted of three enormous 
wings, were yet standing precisely as the original architect had left them. There 
were still long echoing corridors with lofty ceilings and worn floors, where a 
glimmering twilight reigned ever at noonday—the very places where of right some 
legendary ancestress in gray robes with a pale face and shadowy folded hands 
should wander noiselessly. One came suddenly and unexpectedly upon narrow 
creaking stairs which led down to mysterious doors, locked and bolted, or to some 
retired corner at the end ofa long corridor, where through the little leaded panes 
of the solitary window pale gleams of light fell upon the crumbling tiles of the 
floor. The dust which fell upon your head was historic.—it had had part 
centuries ago in the framework of some balcony or in the thin fresh plaster, while 
the blue blood was still coursing through living veins. 

Wherever a place could be found for it, the builder had carved in stone the crest 
of the original possessor of the mansion, a lord of Hirschsprung (Stag’s leap), 
Upon the keystones of the arched doors and windows—yes, often upon the tiles in 
the floor—the powerful stag (Hirsch) was represented with his forelegs uplifted 

in the act of leaping across some deep abyss. 
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In one of the state chambers of the front mansion the portraits of the old 
knight and his dame were painted above the door—=stiff stately figures in armour 
and ruff. The haughty knight still looked proudly down upon a world where his 
forgotten dust had long since mingled with its mother-earth, and where his title- 
deeds, with their high-sounding “ forevers,” had long been destroyed. 

Felicitas stood at the top of the steep flight of stairs gazing into a half-open 
door which had never, that she could remember, been unlocked before. What an 
unusual confusion the fulfilment of her revengeful purpose must have created in 
Madame’s mind, since it had caused her to forget locks and bolts! Through this 
door you looked into a long corridor, leading over the back buildings, and into 
which several other doors opened. One of these stood open, and revealed a room 
filled with all sorts of old lumber, and lighted by a high dormer window. It was 
crowded with antique furniture, and in an old fashioned arm-chair, on one side, 
was placed the banished portrait of the old “‘ Frau.” It was not even turned to- 
ward a protecting wall. Dust and spiders might wreak their worst upon the face 
which the artist had completed in firm faith that it would remain an object of 
veneration for centuries to children’s children. 

The large, wide-open eyes had something terrible in them, now that the child 
saw them closely,—she turned away; but ah, how her little heart beat, and how 
the blood rushed to her head !—that trunk in the corner, covered with sealskin— 
how well little Felicitas knew that! Shyly, with bated breath she lifted the 
cover ; on top lay the light-blue dress with the delicate embroidery upon the skirt 
and sleeves. Ah, yes! Frederika had taken it off of her one evening, and it had 
vanished, and she had worn these ugly dark dresses ever since. 

The little hands plunged deeper and deeper into the trunk. Ah, how many 
things they found, and how the childish heart thrilled at sight of them! All these 
delicate garments, beautiful enough to have clothed a little princess,—her dead 
mother had had them all in her hands. Felicitas remembered with painful distinct- 
ness how soft had been the touch of her mother’s hand while she dressed her. Ah, 
there was the little striped cat that had once been the child’s greatest pride. It 
was embroidered upon a small pouch. But stay, there was something inside— 
no toy, as the child at first supposed, but a little agate seal set in silver, and en- 
graved upon it was the same leaping stag that was to be found carved everywhere 
upon the Hellwig’s house. Beneath the crest were finely cut the letters M. v. H. 
That must have belonged to her mamma, and the child’s little fingers had stolen it 
from her desk. 

A flood of awakened memories, across which now and then there flashed a ray 
of riper comprehension, overflowed the mind of the little girl. Now she under- 
stood the moments when, starting from her sleep, she would find her father and 
mother standing by her bedside—he in ® gay velvet mantle, and she with her 
lovely hair hanging loose about her—and then, on that evening, when her mother 
lay so still with closed eyes, and did not, as always before, snatch her little Fay 
to her bosom—she had been shot that night—her dear beautiful mamma ! 

One by one the recovered treasures were stroked and fondled and laid carefully 
back in the trunk ; and when the lid was shut again, the little girl put her arms 
around it, and laid her head down upon it—they were old ,comrades, they two, 
who belonged together in a world which had not even a foothold of a home for the 
player’s child. And the defiant little face grew gentle and happy as it lay motion- 
less with closed eyes upon the moth-eaten lid of the trunk. 

Through the windows the warm air breathed a delicious odour into the dark 
corner where she lay. How could this delightful fragrance, which must come 
from whole beds of mignonette, mount so high into the air? And what sounds 
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were those that now floated into the room? Felicitas opened her eyes, and sat 
up listening. That could not be the organ from the neighbouring church. 
Service had long been over. A more cultivated ear than the child’s, would never 
have suspected that those tones proceeded from an organ. Some one was playing 
one of Mozart’s overtures upon the piano, in a most masterly manner. Felicitas 
pushed an old table under the window, mounted it, and looked out. Ah, what a 
sight! There was indeed no view of the distant fields, which she had so longed 
for; four different sloping roofs formed a square before her eyes, and shut out any 
distant prospect ; but the opposite roof of the four, which was much the highest, 
presented a spectacle to the wondering childish eyes, which transcended even the 
fairy tales in which she so delighted. : 

Upon the wide and gentle incline of this roof, instead of the gray mossy 
shingles which covered the others, was blooming a lovely flower garden ; asters 
and dahlias were waving their beautiful flowers there, as secure as were their 
sisters in the garden outside the town. As far as human steps could go with 
safety from the balcony, which projected from near the upper edge of the roof, the 


lovely realm of flowers extended, and where it ceased was stretched a lattice, 


upon which vines of every kind were climbing, showing every shade of crimson in 
their autumn foliage, like a gay scarf around the lovely shoulders of a beautiful 
woman. Wild grape-vines wreathed and twisted themselves even beyond the 
lattice, and stretched their spiral tendrils and shining leaves far across to the 


neighbouring roofs. The gallery extended along the whole length of the roof, 


and hung there light and graceful, as though a breeze might stir it; and yet upon 
the broad railing around it were placed large boxes full of earth, in which were 
growing beds of mignonette, and hundreds of monthly rose-bushes waved their 
tender flowers. 

A tolerably stout white garden-chair, beside a little round table, upon which 
stood a delicate coffee-service of porcelain, proved unmistakably that some 
creature of flesh and blood had its home here, although the child still suspected 
that the rooms, which opened by a glass door into the gallery, must be the abode 
of the fairy of the flowers, No stones of the wall could be seen, it was covered 
with thick Scottish ivy, mingled with a creeping vine, the heavy flower cups and 
orange-velvet leaves of which dangled out above the glass door which was slightly 
ajar, and whence issued the sounds which had attracted the child to the win- 
dow. One glance down into the space encircled by the four buildings, and 
the child began to comprehend where she was. It was the Poultry-yard. 
Felicitas had never entered it; for Frederika, fer fear lest one of its winged 
tenants should stray into the kitchen, or perhaps even into the hall, always 
locked it, and kept the key in her pocket. How often had the old cook come 
angrily into the kitchen, saying to Heinrich, ‘‘the old woman is watering her 
stupid grass again, and the gutters are all overflowing!” These thousand lovely 
flowers, then, were the “stupid grass,” and she who loved and cherished them, 
was—the old Mam’selle, who was again “ desecrating the Sabbath with her gay 
music.’ 

These thoughts were scarcely awakened in the child’s mind, before her little 
feet were upon the window-sill. With the elasticity of childhood, the grief and 
trouble that had so burdened her heart a few hours before were all forgotten 
for the moment. She could climb like a squirrel. To walk down this sloping 
roof was an insignificant feat, and the gutters at the edges made quite a broad. 
path for her, although they were slimy and mossy, and in the corners were 
crumbling away somewhat. But then they would not really break down for: 
many years to come, and were not to compare with the slender rope upon which 
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Felicitas had seen little girls, smaller than she, dancing at fairs. She stepped 

out of the window and reached the gutter at the bottom of the slope in a mo- 
ment. It creaked and cracked beneath her tread, but she went bravely on,— 
no hold for her upon her right hand, and upon her left a yawning precipice, four 
stories deep,—if her mother’s eyes had seen her! but all went admirably. 

A scramble up the opposite roof, a leap over the railing, and the child stood 
with’glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes among the flowers, looking out over the 
other roofs into the broad open country, upon which the purple shades of evening 
were just beginning to fall. 

And then she turned and looked shyly through the glass door, which perhaps. 
had never before mirrored a childish face. Did the ivy grow through the roof 
then, and clothe the walls of the spacious room ? Scarcely any of the wall with- 
in could be seen through the green of the climbing vines that were planted in 
large boxes around it. Here and there brackets projected from among the green, 
upon which were placed marble busts, grave earnest faces, which contrasted 
strangely with the twisting vines that wreathed their white brows and sometimes 
even crossed their breasts, hanging down in luxuriant beauty before the two high 
windows, from which could be seen, across the surrounding roofs, a lovely Jand- 
scape—the dark autumn forest clothing the mountain on the one hand, and the 
open fields stretching away on the other. ’ 

Between the windows a large piano was placed. The old Mam’selle, dressed - 
just as she had been the day before, sat at it, her delicate fingers touching the 
keys firmly, and with expression. Her face was somewhat different, for she 
wore spectacles, and there was a flush upon the cheeks, which had the day before 
been so pale, 

Little Felicitas softly entered and stood still in the arch of the doorway. Was 
the old lady conscious of a human presence? or did she hear the rustle of the 
child’s footstep? She suddenly broke off in the midst of a brilliant phrase, 
and turning the large eyes gazed over the spectacles at the intruder. She started, 
as if from an electric shock, and a low cry escaped her lips; then with trembling 
hands she removed the spectacles and arose, supporting herself upon the in- 
strument. 

“* How did you come here, child ?” she asked at last, in a trembling voice which 
terror could not make harsh or ungentle. 

2 sie the roofs,” replied the little girl in confusion, pointing across the court- 
yard. 

‘Over the roofs! that is impossible! Come here and show me how you 
came.”. She took the child’s hand and led her out upon the gallery, Felicitas 
pointed to the dormer window, and showed how she had run along the gutters. 
The old lady put her hands before her eyes with horror. : 

** Ah, don’t be frightened |” said Felicitas, in her sweet innocent voice. “I 
came really very easily,—I can climb like a boy, and Dr. Boehm says I am like 
a bunch of feathers with no bones.” : 

The old Mam’selle took her hand from her face and smiled; the gentle smile 
discovered two rows of very beautiful white teeth. She led Felicitas back into 
the room and sat down in an armchair. 

“‘T see you must be the little Fay,” she said, taking Felicitas upon her lap. 
‘IT know you, although you did not fly in bere upon gauzy wings. Your old 
friend Heinrich told me all about you to-day.” 

At the mention of Heinrich the whole weight of woe again fell upon the child’s 
heart. As in the morning, a deep blush suffused her cheeks, and anger and grief, 
as upon the night before, changed the whole expression of the childish face. The 
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sudden change did not escape the old Mam’selle—she took the little girl’s face, 
caressingly between her hands and held it up. 

“ Think little daughter,” she continued, “for many years Heinrich has come 
up to me every Sunday to attend to various matters for me. He knows how 
strictly I have forbidden him ever to allude to what may be going on in the house, 
and he has never transgressed my Commands until to-day. Think how dearly 
he must love little Fay, to have been so disobedient.” 

The defiant eyes filled with tears. 
> Mapa he loves me, but no one else cares for me,” she said, and her voice 

roke. 

“No one else!” repeated the old lady, looking lovingly into the child’s 
eyes. ‘Don’t you know that there is One who will always love you, 
even although the whole world should turn away from you! ‘The dear 
God in ”—— 

“Oh, He does not care for me, because I am a player’s child,” interrupted 
Felicitas with sudden violence. ‘ Frau Hellwig said this morning that my soul 
is already lost and they all say that He will not have my poor mamma with Him. 
And I do not love Him at all!—and I do not want to go to Him when I die!— 
what should I do without my dear mamma! ” 

“Gracious God! what have these people with their self-styled Christianity 
being doing with you, my poor child?” 

The old lady rose quickly and opened a side door. To the child the room 
within seemed filled with heavenly white clouds, for before the bed, which stood 
in an alcove, and over the doors and windows were draped white muslin curtains. 
The pale green of the walls was only here and there visible among the white 
drapery. What a contrast between this little room, fresh and spotless as the 
thoughts of a pure and healthy mind, and the gloomy boudoir in the house below, 
where Frau Hellwig knelt in prayer every morning upon a priedieu, upon 
whose embroidered cushion space was found for the representation of all the 
cruel symbols of the Passion, but none for any emblem of Love which endured 
all that suffering ! 

Upon a little table beside the bed was a large well-worn Bible. The old 
lady opened it and read aloud with much emotion. ‘“ Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and angels, and have not Love,* I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” She read on, and finished with the words; ‘* Love 
never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge it shall vanish 
away.” 

“And this loves comes from Him—yes,'God is Love,” she said putting her 
arm around the child. ‘‘ Your mamma is His child, as we all are His children, 
and she has gone to Him now, for ‘ Love never faileth.’ She will dwell peace- 
fully above with Him, and when you look up at night to His beautiful heaven, 
with its millions of sparkling stars, be sure, dear child, that Eternal Love has 
made no such place as hell! And now you will love this kind Heavenly Father 
dearly, will you not, my little Fay ?” 

The child made no reply, but threw her arms passionately around the neck of 
her kind comforter, and the hot tears gushed from her eyes. 


+ * * * * * * 


Two days afterward a carriage drew up before the Hellwig mansion. The 


* The German Bible reads ‘ Liebe.’ "ae 
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widow entered it with both of her sons, whom she was about to accom- 
pany as far as the next town. John was going to Bonn, to study medi- 
= Nathanael was about to enter the school where his brother had been 

Heinrich stood, broad-shouldered and sturdy, at the open door, and looked 
after the carriage as it rumbled slowly over the uneven stones of the square. 
Something like a low whistle escaped his lips, a sign that he was well content, 
and he stuck both his thumbs into his closed hands, a provincial gesture signify- 
ing “‘ Preserve us from a return of misfortune ! ” 2 

“ Well, for nearly half a score of years we shall see nothing of those boys in 
pe house,” he said with glee to Frederika, who was dutifully holding her apron 
to her eyes. 

** Does that please you, you blockhead?” she asked, “Is that all the thanks 
you have for the present the young master made you ?” 

“Go into your kitchen, you will find the money lying upon your hearth. I 
won’t touch it. You can take it and buy a red dress and yellow shoes to wear 
at the next fair!” 

“Oh, you miserable fellow! a red dress and yellow shoes like a rope- 
dancer!” cried the angry woman. ‘‘ Oh, it’s easy enough to see why you are 
in such a ill humour,—the young master served you well this morning!” 

“Very much you know about it,” said her fellow-servant, carelessly. He put 
his hands into his pockets, shrugged his shoulders, and planted himself upon the 
threshold of the door more sturdily than before. This excited Frederika’s rage, 
as evincing the utmost contempt for all she had said. 

* For a man with only twenty thalers wages, and at most fifty thalers in the 
saving fund, to stand up before his master like the Great Mogul, and say, 
‘ Give me the child, my sister will bring it up, and she shall not cost you a farth- 

ef And the young master replied,” concluded Heinrich, turning slowly toward 
the cook, ‘‘ the child is in excellent hands, Heinrich, she will remaiu here in 
this house until she is eighteen years old, and you must be careful not to en- 
courage her in any disrespect to my mother; and if you should ever catch that 
old witch in the kitchen listening, nail her ear to the door instantly.’ What do 
you think, Frederika, of my’”—— 

He raised his hand, and the old cook ran scolding into the kitchen. 


CHAPTER X. 


ee years had flown over the stately house in the Square, but they had left 

no sign of decay, no alteration either in the solid walls or in the stern profile 
daily seen at the window of the lower story. Perhaps an attentive observer might 
have noticed less distinctness of outline in the dragons’ heads upon the edge of 
roof, but no wonder, they had been shedding heaven’s tears continually through 
these long years upon the pavement below, while in the intervals of their weep- 
ing the sun had scorched them with its rays. Such changes always must alter 
countenances. But madame below there stood firmly upon the pedestal of her 
faith in her own infallibility ; in the icy atmosphere of that, there are no doubts, 
no conflicts, no inward struggles to break the exterior petrification, which is 
called, ‘‘ an excellent state of preservation.” 
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Yet there was a striking change in the old house. For some weeks the cur- 
tains at the windows of the second story had been drawn aside, and vases of 
flowers stood upon the window-sills. The glances of the passers-by fell first, as 
usual, upon the window with the asclepias plant, behind which Frau Hellwig was 
still sure of a respectful greeting from all; but then the eyes were irresistibly at- 
tracted to the window above. Looking out from its stone framework was often 
now to be seen a charming face, fresh as a rose, a head covered with flazen curls, 
and the dovelike blue eyes that looked out upon the world with childlike naivete. 
To this lovely head belonged a body of exquisite proportions, clothed almost always 
in white muslin. Sometimes—not often—the lovely apparition at the winduw 
was accompanied by what was indeed a fvil to its beauty—a little child, who had 
clambered upon a chair, looked over the lady’s shoulders into the Square. The 
little face was wasted and disfigured by disease. The hand that had curled the thin 
flaxen hair so artistically, had laboured in vain,—it had only heightened the 
plainness of the face, whose pallor was further enhanced by an elegant dress, but 
seg adapted to conceal the misshapen figure and swollen joints of the poor 
child. 

Notwithstanding this contrast, they were mother and child, and hal come to 
Thuringia on account of the health of the latter. 

Within the last nine years an engineer had flourished his magic wand above and 
below the soil of X , and this modern Moses’ rod had revealed a bitter spring, 
which if it did not harden into gold and silver upon contact with the air, certainly 
developed precious crystal salt. The inhabitants of X took the hint. They 
established baths, the fame of which, combined with the wholesome quaiity of the 
Thuringian air, attracted crowds of invalids from the neighbouring towns. 

The aforesaid lady had come to the place for the sake of the salt baths, which had 
been ordered for her child by Professor John Hellwig, of Bonn. Yes, Madame 
behind her asclepias plant had done much for her son. She had insisted in his 
early youth that he should be placed under the strict discipline of her relative on 
the Rhine, and that he should never once visit his home during the nine years of 
his stay there. She had sent him to Bonn—his name was upon her lips every 
morning at her priedieu, and she was never weary of caring for the fineness and 
size of his wardrobe—and now he had become a famous man. 

Still the young Professor with all his fame and skill would hardly have suc- 
ceeded in inducing his mother to receive his patients as tenants of her c'osed second 
story, had not these patients been daughter and granddaughter of that orthodox 
relative on the Rhine, by whom Madame set great store. And besides, the 
beautiful young creature had quite a high-sounding title—she was the widow of a 
Court Councillor of Bonn. It could be no degradation in the world to have a 
Cvuncillor’s widow as tenant, although Herr Hellwig had always declined all civic 
honours himself, and thus left his widow without a title. 

Madame sat on the couch by the window. Time had made no change in the 
fine black dress ; the white collar and cuffs, and even the little brooch at her neck, 
were precisely as we found them on the evening when we first made her ac- 
quaintance. Her form was rather fuller, and the folds of her skirt were perhaps 
broader and more imposing than before. At present, her large white hands, 
with her knitting, were resting solemnly in her lap—the great lady had something 
important to attend to. 

Near the door, at a respectful distance, stood a man—his thin figure was clad 
in a threadbare coat, and his hand, which he now and then stretched out in 
speaking, was hard and horny. His tones were low and hesitating; the room 
was so embarrassingly quiet that the ticking of the clock against the wall could 
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be distinctly heard. No encouraging word escaped Madame’s lipp—she scarcely 
seemed to breathe, so cold and fixed was the gaze which she rivetted upon the 
man’s countenance. At last he stopped, exhausted, and wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead with his cotton hankerchief. 

‘* You have applied to the wrong person, Master Thienemann,” Madame said 
coldly, after a short pause, “I never scatter my money about in such small 
sums.” 

“‘ Ah, Madame Hellwig, I never meant that,—I would not have been so bold 
for the world,” replied the man, coming a step nearer to her, “ but you are well 
known as a benevolent lady who is always collecting a fund for the poor—your 
name is often in the paper connected with charitable purposes—all I would ask 
is that from your fund for the destitute you will lend me twenty-five thalers upon 
interest for six months.” 

Madame smiled—the man did not know that this smile was death to his 
hopes. 

‘I cannot conceive, Master Thienemann,” she rejoined sharply, “how a man 
in his senses could ask such a thing. This is something quite new. But I know 
that you take no interest in the pious labours of our church members, and there- 
fore I must tell you that not one thaler of the fund in my hands is distributed in 
this town. I have collected it for missionary purposes—it is consecrated gold— 
devoted entirely to a work well pleasing to the Lord, not to the sup port of people 
who are able to work.” 

“ Ah, Madame, I am only too willing too work,” cried the man with a choking 
voice ; ‘‘ my illness has brought meso low .. . Good Heavens! many a time 
in better days I have spent my holiday in making some little article for your 
charitable fairs, because I thought they were for the assistance of my poor neigh- 
bours, but all the money will be sent away from here, while so many of us have 
not a shoe to our feet or a stick of wood in our houses for winter.” 

“Pray reserve your remarks. We sometimes distribute charity in this place, 
but we make exceptions of those who attend mechanics’ lyceums, and waste their 
time in listening to lectures full of false doctrine. You had much better, Master 
Thienemann, stick to your work-bench than pry into stars and stones only to 
find in them a contradiction of Holy Writ. Yes, yes, we hear all about such 
blasphemous proceedings, and act accordingly. Now you know my views, and 
that you have nothing to expect from me!” 

Madame turned away and looked out of the window. 

**Good God! how much poor people have to endure !” sighed the man. “Tis 
my wife’s fault,—she gave me no peace until I came here.” 

He looked over towards the other window of the apartment, but finding no 
look of pity there either, he left the room. 

The poor fellow’s last look had been directed towards the Councillor's widow, 
who was sitting opposite Madame, at the other window. If ever there were a 
woman apparently created to inspire hope in a heart crushed by want, it was 
that rosy creature in the airy, spotless white dress. The tender outline of the 
profile, the mild glory of the light curls above the brow, with the large blue 
eyes, produced the i impression of a cherub’s-head ; but to the attentive observer 
it would have seemed cut in stone, for while ‘Madame’ s face had now and then 
been suffused by a flush, while the poor man had eloquently pleaded his cause 
and told his woes, nothing had disturbed for a moment the smiling repose of 
that countenance. The lovely bosom rose and fell without any agitation , the 

rose upon her embroidery had received an additional leaf during the last few 
minutes, and no mistake could possibly have been found in the carefully-counted 
stitches. 
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“Do not let it vex you, my dear aunt,” she said, looking up with a gentle 
beseeching glance, when Master Thienemann had left the room. ‘* My poor 
husband could not endure these progressive mechanics, and the lyceums were 
odious to him. Ah, here is Caroline !”’ 

And she pointed to the door leading to the kitchen. A young girl had been 
standing there for some minutes, having entered noiselessly, even before the 
carpenter had left the room. Any one who fourteen years before had seen the 
beautiful young wife of the juggler as she stood before the muskets of the 
soldiers, would have started with involuntary terror at what must for a moment 
have seemed to him a resurrection from the dead. There was the same graceful 
figure, somewhat slighter and more maidenly, and clad in coarse dark stuff, while 
that unfortunate woman had been surrounded by the glittering tinsel of the 
theatre. There was the same faultlessly shaped head, the same low white 
forehead, and that slight depression of the corners of the mouth, which gave to 
the face an enchanting expression of melancholy. This expression had, with the 
unhappy mother, been heightened by the tearful glance of dark-grey eyes ; but 
when the young girl lifted her darkly-fringed eyelids, she disclosed sparkling eyes 
of dark-brown. They bore witness to a nature which could never be crushed 
into submissive endurance,—there was a power and resistance in their gaze,— 
was not Polish blood flowing in her veins,—drops from that noble stream which 
has always risen fruitlessly against oppression ? 

We know now that the young girl standing at the door is Felicitas, although 
she answers to the simple name of Caroline. The theatrical name had been 
discarded long ago with the theatrical stuff in the lumber-room, by Madame. 

Felicitas approached the mistress of the house, and laid upon her work-table 
an ey embroidered lace handkerchief. The Councillor’s widow hastily 
took it up. 

** Ts this to be sold for the benefit of the mission ?” she asked, as she unfolded 
it and examined the embroidery. 

** Yes,” replied Madame,—* I had Caroline work it for that purpose. She 
has been long enough about it. I suppose it will bring three thalers ?” 

“* Perhaps so,” said the Councillor’s widow, shrugging her shoulders. ‘‘ Where 


_ did you get the pattern for the corners, dear child ?” 


A fleeting blush mounted to Felicitas’ cheek: ‘“ I designed it myself,” she re- 
plied gently. 

The young widow looked up quickly : “‘ Designed it yourself!” she repeated 
slowly, and her blue eyes seemed to have in them a shade of green. “I don’t 
mean to vex you, child,—but, try as I may, 1 cannot conceive of such temerity. 
How could you attempt such a thing, with no knowledge of drawing? This is 
genuine lace,—it must have cost aunt at least a thaler, and now it is ruined by 
that clumsy pattern.” 

Frau Hellwig looked up angrily. 

‘* Ah, do not be angry with Caroline, dear aunt,” the young widow entreated, 
in a gentle, beseeching tone. ‘‘ She meant well, I am sure. Perhaps the evil can 
be remedied. See here, my child, I have never studied drawing I confess,—the 
idea of a pencil in a woman’s hand does not please me,—but I have, nevertheless, 
the truest eye for outline. Heaven! look what a monstrous leaf that is!” 

She pointed to a long leaf, the point of which was most artistically curled. 
Felicitas answered not a word—but she compressed her beautiful lips and gazed 
fixedly in the face of her critic. The Councillor’s widow turned hastily away, 
and covered her eyes with her hand. 

‘* Ah, dear child, that piercing look again!” she said complainingly. “It 
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really does not become a young girl in your position to stare so at other people. 
Think of what your best friend, our good Secretary Wellner, always says : ‘ Sweet 
humility, dear Caroline.’ And there is that contemptuous expression around your 
mouth again—it is too provoking. Do you really mean to play a romantic part, 
and obstinately reject the excellent man’s proposal just because—you do not love 
him ? Bidioulous ! But my cousin John will have a word or two to say to this 
matter 

How perfect the girl had become in the habit of self-control! At the young 
widow’s last words, the hot rebellious blood mounted to her forehead—and the 
head thrown back showed for a moment something almost demonic in its expres- 
sion of hate and contempt. But she immediately replied, coldly and quietly : “I 
shall be quite ready to hear them.” 

“‘ How often must I request you, Adele, not to allude to that provoking affair ? ” 
said Frau Hellwig angrily. ‘‘ Do you imagine that you can in two or three weeks 
bend this stick of wood—this obstinacy which I have laboured at nine years in 
vain? As soon as John comes, the whole matter will be at an end, to my infinite 
joy. Now go and bring me my bonnet and shawl.” turning to Felicitas, “I hope 
this wretched piece of work,” throwing the handkerchief contemptuously aside, 
“ will be the last that you will have an opportunity of spoiling in my service !” 

Felicitas left the room silently. Shortly afterwards Frau Hellwig and her guest 
walked across the Square. The beautiful widow led her child tenderly by the 
hand. Several people gazed after her from their windows,—the lovely creature 
had a gentle childlike smile for all. Rosa, her maid, and Frederika, followed with 
baskets. Tea was to be drank in the garden outside the town—and long wreaths 
and garlands were to be made. 

To-morrow the young Professor was expected home after his nine-years’ absence, 
and although Madame muttered something about ‘ silly nonsense,’ the Councillor’s 
young widow was determined to decorate the young man’s room in honour of his 
arrival, 


ATHENS AND HER ENEMIES. 


“When the assembly was called, many of the Greeks, but more especially the 
Corinthians and Thebans, opposed any treaty with the Athenians, and advocated their 
entire destruction ; but the Lacedemonians refused to enslave a city which had done 
great good in the greatest perils that had befallen Greece.—Xeno. Hell. ii. 2, 19, 20.” 


No, Thebes! thou shalt not have thy will! 
So great a city may not die; 

Maimed, spoiled, insulted, trampled, still 
She shall not perish utterly. 


Shame that the gross Beeotian boar, 
Fat from the acorns of his plain, 

Could mock the old sea-lion’s roar, 
That shook the fixéd hills again. 


Oh ! ’twas a rich and joyous day, 
When Sparta called her whelps around, 
And bade them lap, where Athens lay, 
Her life-blood welling to the ground. 


Their walls, and ships, and treasure, long 
To subject isles a dread and awe, 

Fell with the sound of flute and song, 
To glut the faithless coward’s maw. 


But when their barbarous howl arose,— 
* Be lost her name, her place forgot,”— 
Then trembled all her nobler foes, 
Touched with the memories of the spot. 


Shrank every Spartan soul to hear 
Those words of base, malignant spite ; 

While Pallas’ shrine, in prospect clear, : 
Gleamed stainless from her mountain height. 


So came their solemn, stern reply, 
That bade those impious clamours cease : 
“Tt is not meet a city die, 
That wrought such mighty things for Greece.” 
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Insulting Thebes! an hour shall come 
When thy triumphant head shall bow 
Beneath a heavier conquest’s doom 
Than that which weighs on Athens now. 


Then fire and sword, and soldier’s lust, 

Shall shake thy ramparts, stone from stone, 
Nor spare one dwelling from the dust 

Except the poet’s house alone. 


Thy foe shall yield to Pindar’s lyre ; 
But, where Athena’s dwellings spread, 
The muse’s own celestial fire 
Beats strong in every freeman’s tread. 


Betwixt Hymettus and the strand 
Rank thousands in that glorious line,— 
Bards, from whose bold and tender hand 
Floats incense at Apollo’s shrine. 


The fox in Thebes shall make his den ; 
The ploughshare rend through Sparta’s vale ; 
And loftier towns of mightier men 
Sink in the earth that tells no tale. - 4 


Nation to nation, king to king, 
On dark Oblivion’s page succeeds ; 
But aye through endless time shall ring 
The sound of Athens’ god-like deeds. 


And age to age shall send reply, 
Louder to swell, and ne’er to cease : 
** Tt is not meet a city die, 
That wrought such mighty things for Greece.” 


So might some loyal heart have sung 
In Athens’ hour of gloom and shame, ) 

Denouncing every coward tongue 
That dared revile her sacred name. 


Oh, how that heart to-day would bleed 
To view her foe’s envenomed train, 
A meaner than Corinthian greed, 
A duller than Beeotian brain ! 
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They call to tear the fadeless crown 
Her starry crest hath worn so long ; 
To cast away, and trample down, 
The wit, the eloquence, the song. 


Oh! who in this dark hour of need 
Shall fence from wrong that virgin brow ? 
No Neptune mounts his ocean steed, 
No Pallas shields her city now. 


Oh rise! if e’er your souls have thrilled 
With patriot’s call, or hero’s tale ; 

Oh, rise! if e’er your eyes have filled 
At lyric shout or tragic wail ! 


Brothers ! To whom her words reveal 
The wise, the true, the fair, the free! 
Oh, rise ! to save from savage steel 
Her learning’s sacred olive-tree. 


So shall your clear and stern reply 
Set on her foes eternal ban : 


“Tt is not meet a city die 


That wrought such mighty things for man.” 


be 


THE GALLERY OF THE PONTE VECCHIO. 


a the many places in Europe to which the passing traveller gives. but a 

hasty glance, but which are of unfailing interest to one who, has time to 
become familiar with them in detail, is the covered passage, or gallery, which 
connects the Uffizzi with the Pitti Palace in Florence, a part of which is seen in 
any view of the city, as the upper story of the buildings on the Ponte Vecchio. 
But that is only a small portion of the whole gallery, which, boldly arching streets 
and traversing houses, by many a sharp turn succeeds in _together two 
widely distant parts of thecity. Like everything in Florence, this has its his- 
torical interest. Vasari, who built the Uffizzi, constructed this passage by order 
of Cosmo L. on the occasion of the marriage of his son Ferdinand, whose mother, 
Eleanor, we hold in graceful remembrance as the projector of the Boboli Gardens. 
He evidently was proud of his work ; on which he says, “ That great corridor 
was completed under my directions, with my designs, within the space of five 
months ; although it is a work which one might imagine unlikely to be finished 
in less than five years.” 

The passage really extends beyond the Uffizzi, springing high in the air across 
to the Palazzo Pubblico; and doubtless afforded a convenient passage to these 
same Grand Dukes, at times when it might not have been so pleasant to face 
in the streets the Florentine people, never slow to show their pom with 
public measures, in ways not always the most considerate, 

. But, in the changes which in this century are altering all Italy, the secret pas- 
sage of the dukes has become the highway for the people, open to all who choose 


_ to use it, and telling no tales of what has been. 


Entering it from the Pitti side, you pass first through a little room, where are 
a few exqusitely finished water-colour pictures, into a long, low, narrow 


- having one wall hung with careful studies, in distemper, of plants, birds, poe] 


fishes, by an artist of the seventeenth century, Ligozzi by name. Through the 
small window of the opposite wall you get glimpses of the Boboli Gardens—green 


even in mid-winter with thick masses of foliage, bright on the first warm spring 


days with a wealth of daisies, violets, and poppies. 

Hence a descent of a few steps brings you to a room, where you get your first 
hint of what lies before you, in studies in light and shade by Salvator Rosa, Bec- 
cafumi, etc. A longer flight of steps leads to a part of the gle hung with old 
tapestries, still rich in colour and most elaborate in finish, that, with their 
pictured representation of the life of their time, impress you more pou any elabo- 
rate description can ; for here are jousts and tournaments, grand processions, quaint 
monsters sporting in artificial lakes, huge elephants, from the towers on whose 
backs showers of fiery missives are falling ; while stately lords and ladies gaze 
admiring, or look out at you with startling distinctness in the gloom of the dim 
passage. Here, too, are represented real fights aud eager hunts and quiet 
pastorals ; here Aurora comes in her chariot ; here Cleopatra dissolves her jewel ; 
here Joseph’s brethren eagerly search their. sacks ; here Mordecai rides in 
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triumph through the city, with Haman at his bridle-rein, while the people throng 
round to see: and on the next tapestry, Esther entertains the king and Haman 
at her feet,—all with a vivid picturesqueness unsurpassed by any oil-painting. 
Another charming series of tapestries are those representing chubby little children as 
gardeners,—raking, hoeing, pruning, and watering the flowers. And around 
all are quaint borders of figures, fruits, and flowers. Last of all are scenes from 
the New Testament, and, at each end of that division of the gallery, a Pieta, so 
fresh in colour that it might have been made yesterday ; that at one end copied 
from a design by Michael Angelo, that at the other from one by Cigoli. 

And now, in several small compartments, you come among the Medici them- 
selves. Portraits of life-size look solemnly down on you from the wall : Cathe- 
rine, Mary, Cosmo, “‘ Pater Patrie,” Lorenzo the Magnificent, Leo X.,—too 
coarse and heavy to be ennobled even by Raphael’s hand,—and Clement VIL, 
crafty and keen. 

Now stop a moment before you come to the centre of the gallery,—centre 
both in position and interest,—for one look through the little, round, grated 


window ; and, if you chance to see it for the first time on a bright day, you will © 


not wonder at the enthusiasism of the Florentines for their beautiful city. The 
Arno runs at your feet, spanned by the two lower bridges, and farther yet by 
a light suspension bridge ; on the farther side stretches the Lung’ Arno, thronged 
with passers, and bright in the sunlight, out to the Cascine woods ; and beyond 
all are the mountains, without which any view of Florence is imperfect. From 
the next window you look down the Ponte Vecchio, its narrow passage busy 
with people, its curious little jewellers’-shops gay with coral, mosaics, and gold, 
offering the only still existing example of the bridges of the old times. Now 
the march of improvemeut threatens even this; and it is a question of a few 
years more or less, before it shall give way, and the quaint old buildings be 
replaced by others more modern. Farther on, the opposite windows of this part 
of the gallery look up the river over the old Ponte alle Grazie, or Rubiconte, 
with its quaint buildings, each perched by itself on the pier, to the mountains in 
the far distance ; and, on a nearer height to the left, the curious old Church of 
Miniato, with the tower which Michael Angelo fortified in the last defence of 
the city. 


, But once under the fascination of what is within the walls, and we forget | 


every thing outside. For here is the collection of original sketches, more than 


twenty thousand in number, the works of the great artists of all countries,— - 


the rough draughts, the first hints for the finished pictures which fill the great 
galleries. Here you see whence the picture grew; here you find the eager 
monk poring over his book, the lazy boy fast asleep in the sun, the girl 
stepping up with her pitcher on her head, the peasant woman watching her baby, 
the chubby little boys playing games, which appear on the painted canvas as 
saints, madonnas, and cherubs. Here you learn, too, the method of each 
master’s work. The sketches of Fra Angelico, for instance, whether in pen 
and ink or pencil, are so finely and delicately finished, so clear and definite, that 
you feel that the picture stood so, distinct, in his mind, even before one line was 
made: in Fra Bartolomeo’s, on the contrary, you find line covering line, one 
detail in place of another ; and it is evident, that only as he worked did the 
picture take its definite form. : 

Again, the drawings of the German masters have a carefulness of detail, a 
most exact rendering of each line and shade, leaving nothing for the imagina- 
tion to fill out; while the Italian sketches are rather suggestions, hints from 
which ycu guess the whole, sometimes mere broken lines, or patches of light 
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and shade, which yet tell their story effectively if you will give them a 
moment’s heed. Nowhere is this contrast more strongly marked t in the 
portraits. 

The first impression of any German portrait is of its correctness. Just as 
the man or woman looks out on you from the wall they must have looked out in 
life. The charm of the picture is just there ; it gives you the people, you may 
make of them what you can. The artist does not attempt to interpret any 
thing for you beyond the actual lines and shades which he sees; but he does 
that with so much care and reverent earnestness, that he forces you to admit 
the justice of his claim to your attention even to the stiff and stolid people to 
whom he introduces you. 

But it is quite otherwise with the portraits of Leonardo da Vinci, for 
instance, of which there are some exquisitely finished here. Your first thought 
is not of the likeness, or the artist, or even of the personal appearance, as we 
say, but of the soul behind. You do not stop to notice the outline of feature, 
or the arrangement of head-dress ; you go right to the person herself. This 

is not, so to speak, the respect for humanity with which the German artis 
inspires you, but a personal interest in this one individual. 

There is one portrait, for instance, of a young girl, I think, though it is 
impossible to tell her exact age, which is irresistibly attractive. You find 
yourself speculating on the quiet content that looks out from under the slightl 
drooping eyelids, and just curves the corners of the mouth, as she sits wit 
hands folded before her, and head slightly turned to one side, quite absorbed in 
her own thoughts. Of what is she thinking now ? What other thoughts will 
come, as the years go by, to break up that pleasant dreaming, and disturb that 
quiet self-possession? I think yuu will never know. There is a quiet strength 
and inward force about the woman, that will carry her through all trial 
victoriously, at least as far as outward sign goes; and when she is gray, her 
forehead will be as smooth, her eye as clear, as now: ; 

But most of the sketches are not as finished as this, over which it is clear 
that Leonardo lingered because he loved it. Many of the scraps of have 
half-a-dozen things thrown together at random, noted at the moment and thrown 
aside. Sometimes even a scrap of sonnet has crept into the hedge, among the 
unappropriated hands and arms ; for this collection is, in comparison with the 
galleries of paintings, what familiar, friendly letters are to the published essay‘ 
what the social, after-dinner talk is to the evening lecture. The members of this 

company are not expressing carefully formed opinions, for which they may be 
held responsible, and perhaps called to account; they are not on their guard 
against criticism and cavilling; they speak the thought, the fancy of the 
moment, willing to give it up instantly if better offer. So, as we have said, 
they take you into their daily lives; they show you their own surroundings, 
their likes and dislikes ; the work discloses instead of concealing the workman ; 
and you find, as always, when you are fortunate enough to be admitted to such 
intimacy with real earnest life, that you are gaining from it far more than from 
any formal conversation. So what Hawthorne calls “that icy demon of 
Weariness, who haunts great picture-galleries,” never is met here; there is 
unfailing entertainment in this rich collection, dmong which we must not pass 
unnoticed the quaint, odd, graceful designs for vases, for silver ornaments, and 
for fountains, or the cases with the studies of the landscape artists. 

It is rather curious that the nucleus of the collection is due to the same 
Vasari who built the gallery, and who made a considerable collection of sketches, 
preparatory to writing his ‘“‘ Lives of the Painters.” This passed into the 
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possession of the Medici, who made large additions to it, so that it is now said 
to comprise about twenty thousand drawings, of which only a part have, within 
the last five years, been exhibited to the public. 


A sharp turn at the end of the bridge brings us to the last division of the | 


gallery, which contains Etruscan cinerary urns, with, in some cases, most 
eaborately carved reliefs, representing for the most part some incident of the 
old mythology, such as Ulysses and the Sirens, Meleager’s hunt of the wild 
boar, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, &c. 

Few of them are in perfect preservation ; and with many, arms, legs and heads 
are missing in a most fearful way. Frequently the cover to the urn is formed 
by a reclining figure, which, ifa woman, usually has a fan in the hand, and 
which is supposed to be the effigy of the person whose ashes are enclosed below 
if they are to be considered faithful portraits, we may safely conclude that the 
old Etruscans were not a beautiful race. The most grotesque effect of all is 
that of a vase, the top of which is a human head, and the handles arms and 
hands. 

An ascent hence leads to other rooms with more yases, interesting to those 
curious in such’matters; and hence to the Uffizzi Gallery, which we reach, 
quite willing to pardon Vasari’s pride in his work, and convinced that its con- 
ents merit more than the hasty glance they are apt to catch from the travellers 
newho rush through consulting their guide-books as to next gallery, or onl 
ter to talk over what they did yesterday, or are to do to the morrow. 
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THE BRONTES AND THEIR HOME. 


TWO DAYS AT HAWORTH. 


aie I was obliged to wait two hours for the train on the branch railway 
to Haworth, and spent niost of the time in the waiting-room with the motherly 
old attendant, who knew the neighbourhood well, and ‘could tell me much about 
the family which had made it famous. After leaving Bradford, the road passes 
through several small marmufacturing villages, of which Keightley is the most 
important, and peculiarly interesting to me, as having been the nearest station to 
Haworth in former times, and the terminus of many a walk of the Bronté sisters. 
A few miles further on, the guard called out “Haworth,” and, after barely giving 
time for the few passengers to alight, the train passed on, and I was left standing 
on the platform of the solitary little station at the foot of the hills, the hamlet of 
which I was in search being on the top of one of them. I waited until the few 
had taken up their line of march, when I followed them, and ventured to accost a 
tall, sedate-looking woman who was nearest me, as to the prospect of finding a 
lodging in the village. As soon as she heard that I had come so far to see 


Haworth, she became very cordial, and introduced me to the little company ~ 


generally, who made me welcome in a simple, hearty fashion, which was very 
promising, and beguiled for me the exceéding steepness of the ascent. Instead 
of going by the paved road, we followed a narrow path between stone walls which 
wound among the fields, so that I was almost in the centre of the village before I 
recognised its nearness. It consists chiefly of one long street, and, as we emerged 
from the high-walled lane, I saw all the famous localities at once. There were 
the church, the parsonage, the churchyard “terribly full of upright tombstones,” 
and beyond these the dim outline of the moors, The little inn of ‘ The Black 
Bull” was directly in front of us; but it was not till I had entered that I dis- 
covered the landlady in the modest companion of my walk. She was willing to 
keep me, but feared she could not make me comfortable, as the next day (Sunday) 
was the anniversary of the Sunday-school, and on Monday the annual fair of the 
“ Rush-bearing” would begin ; consequently, her carpets had all been taken up, 
and the house made as plain as possible, to stand the wear and tear of the crow 

of rough-shod countrymen who were expected to make it their head-quarters for 
the next three days. One little room upstairs, however, had been left undisturbed, 
and that was given to me. It was old-fashioned and queer, and the bed, besides 
‘having high posts, was so high itself, that a pair of steps stood ready at the head 
to assist the future incumbent to scale its mountain of feathers.. From my open 
window I could look across a lane at the rear of the inn to the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute—a modest building, containing the village library anda room for reading 
and debate. The intervening space had been rented for the fair-time by owners 
of booths for refreshments and fancy articles, a few of which were already in 
operation, and in the centre had been planted one of those whirligig machines 
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which seem to be an accompaniment of similar festivities in every part of the 

world, wherein a large number of childrea go round and round, imagining them- 
selves on horseback, or in a carriage. Of course, so novel an amusement had 
greatly roused the village children, and they stood by in full force, while a few 
of their number, the happy possessors of a halfpenny or so, mounted the machine 
and flashed by before the envious gaze of their impecunious companions. It was 
quite an amusing sight ; but when speaking of it to the landlady, during the good 
dinner to which I was presently called, she replied, that the machine should 
never be allowed to come there again, for she was “ fairly sailed wi’ their noise.” 
I remembered the Yorkshire expression for fatigue, and could have hugged the 
good woman for allowing me to hear it in Yorkshire air. My dinner was served in 
the private parlour—a pleasant room, with an open fire-place, and windows 
looking upon the street, and furnished with a shiny hair-cloth sofa, and oak chairs: 
of antique form grown dark and glossy with age. It was the same room to 

which Branwell Bronté had often been summoned for the entertainment of such 

travellers'as were above the ordinary society of the Black Bull. 

After dinner I went out, and in obedience to my rule of “ business before 
pleasure,” proceeded to secure photographs and other souvenirs of the place, 
before beginning my round of personal inspection. One of the shopkeepers was a 
woman, a fair, plump matron, who had once been a pupil of Charlotte in the 
Sunday-school, I made the acquaintance of several persons in the course of my 
shopping, all of whom could give reminiscences of the family; and though the 
incidents were mainly the same that I had read, they seemed fresh and new when 
heard from living lips. One man asked me if the village looked as I expected to 
find it. Un my answering in the affirmative, he continued, “ But don’t you find 
the people less rough in their manners than Mrs, Gaskell has described them ? ” 


I could bear willing testimony to their courtesy and kindness, so far as I had: 


been brought into contact with them, and made haste to do so, to his evident 
gratification ; for the pride of the inhabitants had no doubt suffered from that 
strong picture of their local peculiarities. 

After securing my photographs, I started with my mind free to enjoy the 
experiences that were yet to come. The churchyard adjoins the inn at one 
corner, and I passed through the great iron gates, which had been opened for 
a funeral procession. The ordinary entrance is between open posts at the 
other end of the church, for the enclosure is a thoroughfare, affording a short 
cut to the farm-houses and moors beyond. None but foot-passengers can. enter 
it, however, as the place is too thickly sown with graves to allow of a carriage- 
road; and the paths, excepting one to the church-door, are not well-defined, 
because people wind their way among the tombs, or walk upon the huge flat 
memorial-stones to suit their convenience. Between the church and the wall 
which separates it from the street, a small space has been carefully arranged in 
flower beds, which were gay with roses and pansies, and other old-fashioned 
flowers, at the time of my visit. But elsewhere there is no room for adornment, 
and a stunted ivy upon the church, and a few shrubs scattered among the graves, 
alone break the cheerless monotony of gray stone and white marble. The 
first slab that I paused to examine contained the well-known verse that so puzzled 
David Copperfield’s infant meditations in church :— 


Afflictions sore long time I bore, 
Physicians were in vain, 

But Death gave ease when God did please, 
And freed me from my pain. 
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Another announced that 


Man but dives in death— 
Dives from the sun in fairer day to rise, 
The grave his subterranean road to bliss. 


I was particularly struck by the extent of mortality in some families, and the 
wholesale manner of recording such afflictions. Thus, one stone was erected 
‘in memory of eight children of Robert and Alice Hey, of Bradford, who all 
died young.” Another was to ‘‘ Bernard |Hartley, who died aged forty-one— 
also to eleven children of his who all died young.” Another, “ to five childrén 
who died young.” There was one to an infant ‘ who lived three hundred and 
nine days”—a calculation which saved the trouble of division into weeks and 
months. 

In my wandering among the graves I had reached the upper end of the en- 
closure very near the parsonage. Of course, my dearest wish had been to enter 
the house, especially the room where the sisters had been accustomed to sit 
together, and where the last survivor had so often paced to and fro in the lonely 
evenings, haunted by the faces that had vanished and the voices that were 


silenced for ever. 


But I was told that the present rector had positively refused admission to 
every stranger that had applied; and, in view of the thousands who visit the 
place, one cannot blame him for asserting his right to domestic privacy. He 
never knew the Bronté family, and though he takes pride in their fame, he 
cannot be expected to open his house to all, who, through -curiosity, or even a 
better motive, may wish to see their former haunts. Besides, the gratification 
would be only partial, if it would not better deserve to be called a: disappoint- 
ment; for the house has been modernised and completely refurnished, and no 
trace of its former occupancy remains. Even “the small old-fashioned window- 
panes ” have been exchanged for the light sash and large glass of the present day. 
It is easy to tell from the outside the arrangement of the rooms, and so there is 
nothing lost but the blessed consciousness of having been in the very places made 
sacred through the habitual presence of those gifted beings. 


By standing on a tombstone, I could see over the hedge into the front yard; - 


and, as I could do this without intrusion, [ took a long and careful survey - of 
the premises. There were the massive stone steps which they had daily crossed, 
and the old-fashioned front door which had closed upon them all one after 
another as they were carried to their burial. The flower-beds under the windows 
still remained, but the “‘ square grass-plot ” was now adorned with a large circular 
mound aflame with verbenas and scarlet geraniums. The grass was cut close and 
looked like velvet, and the gravel-paths were trim and neat. The place was 
evidently well cared for; and, as I heard the cheerful voices of the rector and 
his wife, who were at work in the lower end of the garden, and saw the white 
curtains waving in the summer air through the open windows, I imagined how it 
might have been during that brief period in Charlotte’s experience, when “ the 
sacred doors of home” were “closed upon her married life,’ and ‘‘ her loving 
friends standing outside caught occasional glimpses of brightness and pleasant 
peaceful murmurs of sound, telling of the gladness within.” 

Returning towards the church, [ found it open, and the sexton’s wife sweeping 
and dusting for the next day's festival, while the sexton was dancing the baby 
upon a tombstone by the door. Remembering the numerous deaths of children 
I had seen recorded, I asked the man whether the close proximity of so crowded 
a graveyard—which is also at a higher elevation than the town—were not in- 
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jurious to the public health. He admitted that it had been so in past times, 
when the people used water from the village wells, and found it often “‘ greasy ;” 
but during a severe epidemic, a company of chemists came from London, and, 
after testing the water, forbade its use ; since when the inhabitants had brought 
water from springs found on neighbouring farms above the level of the church- 
yard, 


—~ 


Haworth church is very old. It has been claimed that the tower was built in 


the year 600; but this idea first arose from a misinterpretation of a half oblite- 
rated inscription on the wall. The outside is plain; the windows are large 
and filled with common glass in small panes. - 

The sexton’s wife was evidently accustomed to the visits of strangers, and she 
now proceeded to show me the objects of greatest interest. The interior of the 
church is quaint enough. The Bronté pew is the last.of the pews on the side 
next the pulpit; there is only a narrow passage between it and the little chancel, 
and on the wall over the communion-table is the tablet containing the record of 
the departed family, while under the pavement is the family vault. The pew is 
cushioned with moreen, and remains as formerly, the rector’s family preferring a 
better-lighted seat. I asked permission to sit there on the morrow, which was 
readily granted; and then the sexton pointed out the places once occupied by the 
sisters: Emily in the farther corner, facing the clergyman, Anne next, and Char- 
lotte by the door. While he was talking, I sat down for a few moments in each 
seat, for fear that I should have no chance thenext day. I have always loved to 
sit and think where my heroes and heroines have sat and thought, and to touch 
with reverent hand some object which they knew in life. After reading with my 
own eyes the small black lettering onthe tablet which had long been familiar through 
print and photograph, and drawing aside the carpet in the narrow aisle below, to 
read the original inscription upon the slab that was fitted over the vault when Mrs. 
Bronté died, I followed the guide to the vestry, a small room in the tower, where 
i saw the antique communion service procured by Mr. Grimshaw, the energetic 
and eccentric rector of the parish, more than a hundred years ago. The tankard 
is very large and heavy, and contains the following inscription : 


In Jesus we live, in Jesus we rest, 

And thankful receive His dying bequest ; 

The cup of salvation His mercy bestows, 
And all from His Passion our happiness flows. 


Upon the paten are these words : 


Blest Jesus, what delicious fare— 
How sweet Thine entertainments are ! 
Never did angels taste above 
Redeeming grace or dying love. 


a following both are the name and date: ‘ William Grimshaw, Haworth, 
1750.” 

After leaving the church, I kept on up the street, following the low wall which 
encloses the churchyard till it rises higher, to form the boundary of the parsonage 
grounds. I could see only the higher branches of the shrubbery, and a few 
sprays of ivy, which had crept over the top and were descending to clothe the 
outer stones with greenness and beauty, until I came to the gate, like a low door 
in the wall, through which I could catch a glimpse of the flowerbeds and walks, 
which I had before looked upon from the tombstone on the opposite side. Still 
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farther on I passed the kitchen, which has a separate gate and pathway from the 
street. The door stood open, and I could hear the rattle of ‘cooking utensils 
and the merry laughter of a child. I thought of Tabby and “ the childer” in 
the old times, and later, of Emily, moulding bread with a German book propped 
upon the table in front of her, so that she might read while she worked. Opposite 
is a substantial stone barn, where chickens were strutting about and cackling in 
the sunshine. The street, which is more like a quiet lane, ends here, but there 
is an epeting in the stone wall at its head, and a narrow footpath crosses the 
edge of several fields, till it is lost in the moors beyond. I followed this path, and 
took a few steps on the outskirts of the moor; but it was too late for a long 
walk, and I returned by the same way, pausing near the parsonage gate to pluck 
asingle tiny twig of ivy which had forced its way between the stones. 

Directly after breakfast, the next day, I started fora walk upon the moors, It 
was afresh, sweet summer-morning; the sky was clear, and dew-drop3 sparkled 
on the grass. I walked up the street past the parsonage, and took the same path 
that I had followed the day before. In one of the fields, leaning upon the wall, 
and talking earnestly, were two women, apparently mother and daughter. They 


. gave me a civil “ good morning” as I came up, and I stopped and entered 


into conversation with them. They had both known the Bronté family well, and 
the younger had been one of Charlotte’s pupils. They expressed deep affection 
for the whole family, and especially regretted Charlotte’s untimely death, so soon 
after her happy married life had begun, and when there was promise of the per- 
fection of her joy in the immediate future. 

After leaving my new acquaintances, I went on towards the moors; they rose 
before me, south and west, in an undulating sweep as far as the eye could 
reach ; but towards the north the field sloped down a broad valley, in which were 
a few detached houses (the suburbs, as it were, of the closely-built village on the 
height), and among them the Methodist and Baptist chapels, each with its sepa- 
rate burying-ground. 

There was no one in sight at this early hour, and, after wandering about till I 
was tired, I sat down upon a mass of heather, and lulled by the humming of the 
bees and the otherwise perfect silence of the place, I lost, for a time, the con - 
sciousness of my own identity, in trying to realize the daily influences of nature 
and society that had shaped and disciplined those remarkable characters. 

I was roused, at Igst, by the ringing of the bells in Haworth church-tower, 
answered like an echo, by those of another church upon another hillside miles. 
away. On my return, I followed a path which soon left the moors for the high- 
way, and then led through the green lanes and by pleasant farms to a style at 
the upper end of the churchyard. As I mounted the steps, I thought that never 
before had I seen so cheerful-looking a burial-place. The anniversary had evi- 
dently drawn many visitors to the village, and groups of these, attired in their 
Sunday’s best, sat with their friends upon the flat tombstones, or wandered about, 
reading inscriptions. The church was nearly full as I entered, and the Sunday- 
school children, in white dresses and blue sashes, made a fine show in the organ- 
gallery. The Bronté pew was still empty when I took my seat, but soon an 

old man entered, who, perceiving that I was a stranger, bowed politely, and 
made some slight remark which led to an extended conversation, in which I 
learned that he had been a warden of the church in Mr. Bronté’s time, and a 
familiar friend of the whole family. He told me, too, that, being a carpenter, he 
had made all their coffins, and had seen them all buried, except Branwell. The 
opening words of the service interrupted our talk, but the old man concluded by 


‘inviting me to return with him to his house, at its close, to see some relics 


of the family, which I gladly consented to do. 
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The service was read by the rector and his curate, and the sermon was preached 
by the vicar of Kildwick. I was quite surprised at the excellence of the-singing ; 
the organ was well played, and the children’s voices had evidently received care- 
ful training. The psalms for the day were chanted in full, and even in the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed the organ and the choir followed the voice of the rector 


sentence by sentence, with soft, sweet melody, and low but distinct articulation. _ 


On expressing my surprise, afterwards, at such proficiency in the school-children, 
I was told that the improvement dated from Mr. Nicholls’ arrival in the parish 
as Mr. Bronté’s curate. Before that time the music had been simple, as oné 
would expect to find it inso remote and small a parish ; but he had at once taken 
the matter in hand, and introduced a portion of the choral service of the 
cathedrals, to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

After service I accompanied Mr. Wood, the late warden, to his home, according 
to agreement. He showed me a full set of the books written by the sisters, which 
had been presented by Mr. Bronté, and contained his autograph, signed only a 
few days before his death, the recipient having supported him in bed for the pur- 
pose. I saw, also, a small water-colour sketch of a girl playing on a harp, drawn 
by Emily in early youth. This was nothing more than the crude attempt of a 
beginner ; but an oil-painting of “ Jacob’s Dream,” by Branwell, which hung upon 
the wall was full of promise. Another most interesting object was an old copy of 
somebody’s ‘‘ History of England,” bound in leather, grown almost black with 
time, and with copious notes upon its yellow margins in Charlotte’s fine, neat 
handwriting. I was told this book had been a great favourite with her from 
childhood, and lay always upon her table till her death. I had hoped to find the 
original crayon portrait of Charlotte in care of some friend ; but I now learned that 
this picture, together with all her personal property, and as much of 
the furniture as it was practicable to move, was carried to Ireland 
by Mr. Nicholls, who is now living there, and ‘has recently married 
his cousin, a Miss Bell. Martha, the devoted servant, accompanied 
him, so that every living trace of the family has disappeared from Haworth. 
Tke good old man seemed pleased by my interest in what he had to tell, and 
regretted that he had not something left which had belonged to the sisters. to 
give me. When the household was broken up, after Mr. Bronté’s death, a great 
many articles, of worth only through their associations, such as old 
pens, scraps of manuscript, &c., “were given to. him,. but these had 
been begged or carried off by strangers, until now he had saved only one 
token from each member of the family for his own sorrowful pleasure. We spoke 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s book, and he regretted the misinterpretatlon of character which 
had arisen from her eager acceptance of information from any and every source. 
He said he had known Mr. Bronté intimately from his arrival in the parish till 
his death, and that his temper was not of a kind to require the occasional dis- 
charge of pistols as a safety-valve for the wrath which he would not allow him- 
self to express in words. Also, that the story of his having burned up his 
children’s coloured shoes, and cut up his wife’s silk dress, as protests against 
finery, was entirely false and absurb. His opinion of the children agreed with 
that of others, whom I talked with. Emily was an intellectual wonder, but her 
sympathies were either deficient, or repressed by over-sensitiveness and the un- 
favourable circumstances of her short and lonely life. Anne was gentle and 
affectionate, but less remarkable than either of her sisters. Charlotte’s character 
seems to have been the grandest of all, combining as it did, great power with 
conscientious activity and unselfish tenderness. Branwell was a great genius— 


perhaps the most splendidly gifted of all the group ; and his lack of principle, while | 
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it must be bewailed, can also be—partially at least—explained and excused, by 
contemplating the ruinous influences upon such a nature of an unoccupied and — 
aimless life in a place so void of mental stimulus and incentives to ambition as 
Haworth. It was hard enough for his sisters to develope their powers in such an 
atmosphere, but they had housewifery as a resource, and their necessary atten- 
tion to its no doubt often uncongenial cares, may have been a wholesome discipline, 
from which their brother was exempted, to his cost. 

On returning to my quarters, I found not only the inn, but the churchyard” 
adjoining, and the street in front, crowded with guests, many of whom, I was 
told, had come to attend the annual “ Rush-bearing” which was to begin next 
day. The landlord, with his wife and pretty pale-faced daughter, and all the 
servants besides, were hurrying to and fro, preparing an elaborate dinner, which 
was to be eaten in the hall of the Mechanics’ Institute, for lack of room elsewhere. 
My table was spread in the private parlour of the inn, and the landlady brought 
me roast duck as an especial treat, there being not enough of that delicacy to 
set before the famished multitude. 

’ After dinner I went out again upon the moors, and, finding a secluded spot, 
lay down in the heather, where I could see nothing but the waste of purple 


_ blossoms around me and the blue sky overhead, and bade farewell in my thoughts 


to the scenes and associations which I had long pictured in imagination, and had 
at last found so pleasantand dear in reality. The church-bell again roused me 
from my reverie, and I returned by the same shady lanes that I had followed in . 
the morning. The view from some points was very fine. There were groves 
and orchards and fair homesteads in the valleys, and on all sides rose the un- 
dulating outline of the Yorkshire hills, many of them thickly wooded, others 
cultivated far up the sides in fields whose boundaries were perceptible only by 
the varied colour of their crops. , 

The next morning was.dark and rainy. I was td leave by the nine o’ciock 
train; and, while breakfast was preparing, I went out in spite of the storm, and 
walked up the street past the parsonage kitchen, and back again through the © 
churchyard, where I could see once more the windows of the family parlour, and 
Charlotte's chamber above. : 

As G passed the church, the door was open, and I found Mr. Wood within, 
who, with his assistants, were taking down the scaffolding in front of the organ, 
where the school-children had sat the day before. He walked up the aisle with 
me to the pew, and, as we stood over the vault which holds so much precious 
dust, and looked up at the tablet on the wall above, he told many little anecdotes 
of past times—how “the girls” would often come to his house because they saw 
so much of him at their own, though, in general, they were shy of visiting ; how 
Branwell would come to him, and talk for hours of his longing to go out into the 
great world and see its wonders for himself; how, when Charlotte’s portrait 
came from London, he was sent for without knowing why, and how Charlotte 
laughed because, not being accustomed to crayon pictures, he did not, at first, 
feel sure that it was meant for her. He spoke well of Mr. Nicholls, and said 
that, though it took some time for the inhabitants to understand him thoroughly, 
as he introduced into the management of church and school affairs many im- 
provements which were at first considered merely as innovations, still their 
prejudices gradually wore away, and he became, in the end, quite popular. But 


‘the place was too full of mournful associations for him to be contented there, and 


soon after Mr. Brorté’s death, he returned to his old home and early friends. 
My hostess gave me an affectionate good-bye; and, as I passed down the 
street towards the station, several persons, whom I had talked with at times 
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during my two days’ visit, nodded in a friendly way from shop windows and open 
doors. In the lane I met good old Mr. Wood again, who stopped to notice the 
pot of ivy in my hand, and to give me good wishes for my journey. 

On the brow of the hill I paused before descending, and turned to take a last 
glimpse of Haworth. The rain had ceased, and the clouds were rolling away in 
great billowy masses towards the west. Even as I gazed, they parted, disclosing 
tranquil depths of blue beyond, and a sunbeam stole through the rift, lighting up 
the gray tower of the church and the slant roof of the parsonage on the height, 
and giving tints of almost rainbow splendour to the mists that still shrouded the 
valley beneath. 

In view of the excitement which pervaded the literary world concerning the 
writings of the Bronté sisters while their authorship remained a mystery, and 
the enthusiastic reception of Mrs. Gaskell’s unique biography, it might seem that, 
at present, those writings have begun to relax their hold upon the reading public. 
But the crowds of strangers, both native and foreign, who every summer flock to 
Haworth to read for themselves that pathetic record in the little church, and 
turn away disappointed from the closed door of the parsonage, prove that there 
ue exists a strong interest in the lives that were so sorrowful, and yet so bravely 
ived. 

For Emily and Annie there was short time for performance, though, in what 
they gave, there was glorious promise of future achievement ; and for Charlotte, 
too, we can but echo the lament of her friend: “Jf she had but lived /” 
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Aut by the sides of the wide wild river 
Surging sad through the sodden land, 
There be the black reeds washing together— 
Washing together in rain and sand ; 
Going, blowing, flowing together— 
Rough are the winds, and the tide runs high— 
Hush little babe in thy silken cradle— 
Lull, lull, lull lull, lull lullaby ! 


Father is riding home, little baby, 
Riding home through the wind and rain ; 
Flinty hoofs on the flag stems beating 
Fall like a flail on the golden grain. 
All in the wild, wet reeds of the lowlands, 
Dashed and plashed with the freezing foam— 
There be the blood-red wings of the starlings 
Shining to light him and lead him home. 


Spurring hard o’er the grass-gray ridges— 
Slacking rein in the low, wet land, 
Where be the black reeds washing together— 
Washing together in rain and sand. 
Down of the yellow-throated creeper— 
Plumes of the wood-cock, green and black— 
Boughs of salix, and combs of honey— 
These be the gifts he is bearing back. 


Yester morning four sweet ground-doves 
Sang so gay to their nest in the wall— 
Oh, by the moaning, and oh, by the droning, 
The wild, wild water is over them all! 
Come, oh, morning, éome with thy roses, 

Flame like a burning bush in the sky— 
Hush, little babe, in thy silken cradle— 
Lull lull, lull lull, lull lullaby ! 
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MEXICO UNDER THE EMPIRE. 


HE summer of 1864, and thenceforward until the spring of the succeeding 
year, may be called the high noon of the Mexican Empire. Within that 

period the European powers, not even excepting the little German principalities, 
had formally recognized and sent their ambassadors to the new-born nation of the 
West. The United States alone held menacingly aloof. Marshal Bazaine had 
returned from the conquest of Oaxaca, the last liberal stronghold to the south- 
ward. The great continental routes, connecting the central upland plateaux 
with the two oceans, were in full possession of the Imperial party. All the large 
towns south of San Luis Potosi, including the capital, Leon, Guadalajara, Puebla, 
Querétaro, Guanajuato and Jalapa, and all the fortified seaports giving access to 
the interior on both sides of the continent, had been surrendered, most of them 
peaceably, to the Imperial forces. The contest had been for the moment aban- 
doned. The Empire was everywhere triumphant. Juarez, with a handful of 


guerrillas, had withdrawn into the confines of Sonora, ready upon an emergency ' 


to cross for safety into the United States; while Colonel Garnier with some two 
thousand tirailleurs and Turcos was far on the march to hunt the Liberal Mexican 
in his last place of refuge. Such of the Mexican population as had been opposed 
to him, worn out with their half century of civil wars, were now beginning to 
ask themselves if the advent of the accomplished young Austrian Prince and his 
amiable wife would not, after all, prove to be a positive benefit to the country, 
by putting an end to the wearisome conflicts between ambitious leaders, and 
still more important, be their surest bulwark against the dreaded encroachments 
of their northern neighbour ; for with them the belief is inborn, that sooner or 
later the great republic will overrun and absorb Mexico and her civil and reli- 
gious institutions. 

The Mexican capital, at this -epoch, presented a strange and absorbing scene 
such as will scarcely ever again be witnessed—the spectacle of a large city in. 
North America occupied by European troops, with the view of founding mon- 
archical institutions in the new world. It was, for the moment, perhaps, the 
most cosmopolitan of cities. Curious varieties of costume, graceful or grotesque, 


representing the peoples of central and eastern Europe, met one at every turn. | 


There were heard the incomprehensible tongues of Servia, Crotia, Dalmatia, 
and the Lower Danube, mingling with the equally bewildering phrases of the 
Polish aud Hungarian; while to contrast with the softer accents of French, 
Spanish and other Latin languages, arose now and then the screaming ejacula- 
tions of the Egyptian and Nubian, known in Mexico under the general name of 
'“Turcos”—a gibberish defying the lingual lore of any but those practised, 
bronzed campaigners, who, since the days of Louis Phillippe, have been advancing 
the tricolour in the wilds of Africa. Delegates from every corner of Europe were 
there, and to all of these was a dash of romance in the Mexican expedition 
peculiarly appetising. All had formed roseate visions of pleasures in the fabled 
*“* Halls of the Montezumas,” amid gorgeous tropical scenery, birds of burning 
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‘plumage, and under skies of perpetual summer ; and those whose fortunate lot it 
was to be quartered in the great city, lost no opportunity to make the reality fully 
equal the dream. 

The native population, delighted with the novel scenes around them, so opposite 
to the usual monotony of life in Mexico, followed after the daily pageant like 
pleased children. They were in no respect behind their European invaders in the 
race for diversion. The streets of the city flashed with brilliant costumes, and 
resounded with stirring music ; money jingled in the cafes ; huge-bodied lumber- 
ing carriages gleaming with silver ornaments, and drawn by large easy-paced 
mules, with silver-mounted harness, moved with dignified trot through the prin- 


- cipal thoroughfares, their fair occupants exchanging greetings with friends on 


either side ; vendors of lottery tickets, beggars and street musicians flourished. 

Mexico wore anything but the air of a city under military rule. It was a very. 
Babel of tongues ; a panorama of varied costume ; an ever-moving throng, com- 
bining the military splendour and polished civilization of Europe, with the semi- 
barbaric elements of a strange and decadent race, retaining even to this day many 
of the characteristics described by the old Spanish chroniclers as existing in the 
days of Hernando Cortes. Austrian, Polish, French, Belgian and Mexican 
uniforms mingled in the crowd ; the Zouaves, of whom there were several thousands 
in the city, predominating. At all hours the latter were to be seen walking with 
that loose, swinging gait peculiar to this branch of the French service. They 
seemed to have been selected with a special view to litheness of form and power of 
endurance. Whole regiments of them had served in Africa, whence they had 
brought swarthy, bronzed faces, and great muscular development. Every man 
was an athlete. 

Standing at the corner of the Grand Plaza, and the Calle de los Plateros, one 
of the chief fashionable promenades, one might-see in half an hour a bewildering 
contrast of uniforms, passing and repassing—now a group of officers of the Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique in red and blue, mounted on genuine Arabian horses groomed to 
perfection and prancing under the light weight of the riders. These French 
cavalrymen, however, presented a sorry contrast in horsemanship to the graceful 
riding of the Mexicans, with their resplendent saddles and trappings. This variety 
of colours was particularly striking on Sundays, at the celebration of military 
mass at the Cathedral—the largest building on the Western continent—where 
several thousands of soldiers and civilians stood upon its pavement. 

The new order of affairs in the capital did not lessen the public taste for amuse- 
ment. Of four theatres, the principal were the Imperial and Iturbide. The for- 
mer was par excellence the theatre of Mexico, and as its name would indicate, en- 
joyed exclusively the patronage of their majesties. Here the Italian and French 
operas held full sway two or three months during the winter. The Imperial box 
faced the stage, and was elegantly decorated with mirrors, crimson velvet, gilded 
columns and coats of arms. When the Imperial couple entered their box, which 
however was seldom (and never after intelligence of the death of the King of 
Belgium reached Mexico), the entire audience rose and remained standing until 
royalty was seated. This was by no means exacted, but was the spontaneous tribute 
of a people who appreciated the character and disposition of the young couple, against 
whom there was never harboured the hatred manifested towards Bazaine and his 
insolent French officials. The Emperor, moreover, was a liberal patron of the opera, 
which he generously subsidized during its stay in Mexico. f isin 

On occasions, honoured by the presence of Maximilian and Carlotta, the elite - 
and fashion and the heiresses to the great fortunes of Mexico shone out in all the 
splendour of magnificent silks and priceless diamonds. The building was packed 
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with representatives of the wealth and elegance of Mexico’s capital. The boxes 
at the Imperial were taken for the season ; the most desirable and highest-priced 
being those nearest the Empress: Each box had an elegant retiring or lounging 
room, where, between the acts, ices were served (the ice being brought from the 
frozen summit of Ystaecihuatl), and the ladies changed their dresses—coming out, 
plumage as the prima donna her- 

The Imperial will seat upwards of three thousand persons. It is built entirely 
of stone, and tastefully ornamented with paintings, frescoes, marbles, and basso 
relievo in bronze. The building is of great extent, admitting of a spacious en- 


trance vestibule and smoking hall, where the critics promenade, smoke and chat . | 


between acts, and a stage of very grand proportions, In carnival time the 
parquette floor was elevated by machinery to a level with the stage, and then 
fashionable and gay Mexico let herself loosefor the while and joined in the delirious 
whirl of masquerade dance. Until now, masquerades had not flourished greatly 
in Mexico ; but the graceful waltzers among the German officers, and the frantic 
devotees to the Terpsichorean art among the French, soon established the mas- 
querade in all its glory in the Aztec capital. The coup d’ei/ in the Imperial 
opera house on a grand occasion, especially when the European troupe, with its 
constellation of stars were giving Italian opera, was dazzling—something me- 
morable in fact. Perhaps no other theatre in the world could present so many 
noteworthy and exciting features—interesting from the nature of the events with 
which they were associated: and forming themselves a part of the remarkable 
political drama upon which the curtain has since fallen in sadness and gloom. 
Beside the Mexican beauties of greater or less celebrity—a beauty consisting 


chiefly of fine eyes and luxuriant hair, no rarity among Spanish-American belles— 


the dress-circle contained numerous fine women from Europe, some of noble birth, 
marchionesses, countesses, etc., and presenting a radiant contrast of light hair, blue 
eyes and delicate complexions to the morenas of native extraction. Altogether, 
that array of beauty offered a brilliant picture, especially if the Emperor and 
Empress happened to be present. Everybody was expected then to be in extreme 
full dress, and a connoisseur in toilet, lorgnette in hand, would find enough to 
oecupy his attention. It was a sumptuous array of rich dresses, incredible 
jewellery, and gorgeous regimentals. The Imperial couple rarely sat out the opera, 
and on their departure with the favoured two or three who had been honoured 
with a place in their box the same marks of respect were shown by the audience. 
The writer, with the usual carelessness of his sex in such matters, on this occasion 
failed to note the Empress’s details of dress, though seated at no great distance 
from the Imperial box. The general impression however, produced, was of the 
most exquisite taste—richness of material, blended with simplicity of ornaments— 
while the lady, the cynosure of all eyes, bore herself with the ease and dignity 
becoming her royal birth and exalted station. 

Like most large cities, Mexico presents the extremes of wealth and poverty. 
Beggary is reduced to a system. Incorrigible offenders are known to the police 
as having for years imposed upon the sympathies of strangers by drugging their 
own children (or those hired for the purpose) and passing them off for diseased or 
dying. Attempts were made under the Empire to stop this, but ineffectually. 
The lame, the blind, and the deformed are thrust in one’s path, in every stage of 
disgusting loathsomeness, clamorous for charity. Deformed creatures, too horrible 

. to contemplate, are carried in chairs and placed under one’s window, until 
exorcised with a few pieces of copper money; and others crawl along the paye- 
ment, shod hands and feet with square blocks of wood to prevent their toilsome 
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progress from wearing away the flesh. There are beggars of all degrees and 
kinds—church, secular, and society beggars, and those who have their expenses 
paid and hand over their earnings to their employers. In the dense throngs in 
the streets these helpless creatures form a feature memorable for their very 
hideousness, 

Turning to the other extreme of society, the city of Mexico contains immense 
wealth, which is lavished in all the means of comfort and luxury known to civi- 
lized life. Houses, whose forbidding exterior of stone and plaster, with grated 
prison-like windows, give no idea of the grandeur within, are adorned with all that 
art and wealth can supply, brought from abroad at incredible expense. Costly and 
elegant furniture, libraries, pianos, paintings and statuary, and all that goes to — 
complete the appointments of a sumptuous mansion, are displayed oftener with 
reckless profusion than in conformity with good taste. The private equipages in 
the streets are a special means of exhibiting wealth. Many are richly ornamented 
with silver; mules are in general demand for carriages, though a fine pair of 
English or American horses now and then dash along, the reins held by liveried 
— while behind sits the footman in all the spendour of red, green and 
yellow. 

The principal drives are the Passeo de Bucareli, the Passeo de la Viga, along 
the Calle de los Plateros and the Alemeda. The last named—a park of about 
twelve acres, handsomely adorned with flowers, shrubs, large shady trees and 


_statuary—is the resort of the fashionable world of Mexico for morning drive and 


equestrian exercise, and here may be seen some of the famous Mexican riding in 
all its native grace and love of display ; for nowhere does the Mexican gentleman 
feelso proud as on his horse, with his splendid silver-mounted saddle and gaily 
ornamented serape. Ona fine morning, hundreds of horsemen are curveting along 
the romantic roads of the Alemeda, now half hidden among the foliage, disappear- 
ing behind the fountains and wheeling into sight again, all in apparent confusion , 
but yet owing to the perfect control of their animals, never coming in contact. 
During the Empire the officers were particularly fond of airing their . uniforms 
on the Alemeda, the Austrian and French trotting their heavy ‘imported animals 
with the peculiar hard, jolting cavalry gait, always losing in contrast with the 
graceful horsemanship around them. When one of these foreigners (generally 
effeminate looking gentlemen, with pale face and spectacles) went thumping by, 
the Mexicans would quietly make room without a smile; but doubtless these 
exhibitions of angular elbows, and ungainly motions made fun enough in some — 
pose fitting place, where the rules of politeness would not be violated by a hearty 
At no time since the days of its ancient glory, in the reigns of the Aztec kings, 
has the capital of Mexico contained so large a population as during the late 
Empire. The exhausting wars waged between the Liberal and Church factions 
had finally driven the wealthy proprietors towards the chief popular 
centres—the greater number gravitating to the city of Mexico; so 
that during 1864, there were near two hundred and fifty thousand people within 
the walls, seeking there the protection to life and security to property guaranteed 
by the Imperial government against the raids of bands of robbers, whose motto 
was indiscriminate plunder on the highway, of friend and foe alike, and gravely 
claiming the rights of. military prisoners when captured and executed for their 
crimes. Merchants and tradesmen who flocked to Mexico at this time, invited 


- by the era of peace which it was believed the Empire would ensure to the dis- 


tracted country, were surprised to find it the largest and richest city of the 
American tropics; and so far from realizing their ideal of adobe huts and mud- 
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thatched sheds, as suggested by the rural architecture of tropical-American towns 
oftenest visited by travellers, they entered a spacious, noble city, whose broad, 
level, and cleanly thoroughfares, handsomely paved and lighted, were crowded 
with a dense, thriving population, the mart and commercial centre of all that part 
of the continent. 

Nothing could be more erroneous than to picture the Mexican capital after the 
sea-coast towns. Seated high in the temperate regions of the interior, among the 
very clouds ; under the shadow of immense volcanoes clad with perpetual snows ; 
approached from all directions by dizzy mountain roads, whose bridges of solid 
masonry have from time immemorial defied the storms and torrents, and still 
compel the admiration of the traveller ; its history, glowing, with romance, and 
its great cathedral domes and massive towers of semi-Moorish architecture telling: 
of its ancient grandeur, of doughty Spanish warriors, and the heroic deeds of 
Cortez and his mailed cavaliers; containing within herself all that the most 
exacting Sybarite could desire in the comforts and elegancies of refined modern 
life ; a climate delicious to a proverb; society peculiarly cosmopolitan, and em- 
bracing a variety of languages—the capital of Mexico may well claim to be one 
of the most interesting cities in the world and with scarcely a rival in what con- 
stitutes a luxurious and charming abode for man. Compactly and regularly 
built, principally of stone, the first impression is of strength and solidity. The 
eye rests upon imposing churches, convents and public buildings of curious archi- 
tecture, and adorned with venerable sculpture; shops with richly-emblazoned signs 
and filled with costly imported goods; sumptuously furnished saloons; ancient 
market-places standing on the site of those of the Aztec kingdom; aqueducts, 
statues and fountains. The stranger observes with the deepest interest the move- 
ments of this quaint old capital isolated among the mountains ; its gaudy equi- 
pages, its fashion and elegance, its discordant sounds and piercing street cries, its 
evidences of enormous wealth and squalid wretchedness. Beggars and million- 
aires ; stolid-looking Indians wrapped in parti-coloured serape, and veiled ladies 
sailing along under the folds of the graceful mantilla. Officers airing their epaulettes ; 
cavalrymen in showy uniforms ; priests in long black gowns and shovel hats ; street 
musicians, vendors of all sorts of wares—everything denoting the various grades of 
society in a populous country. The mode of life differs little, if any, from that 
of most large Spanish-American cities ; the esrly rising to enjoy the fresh balmy 
air ; the morning coffee, ride, bath and pasear ; the breakfast at noon; the after- 
noon siesta ; dinner, and the evening’s amusements of ball, theatre, or the bands 
performing on the Grand Plaza or at the Alemeda. It isa city of clock-to wers and 
bells. Night and day their deep-mouthed voices continually remind one of the 
omnipresent Catholic Church, its solemnities and forms. 

During the Empire, there were many excellent restaurants, where French cooks 
held sway and made happy the epauletted gourmands who assembled there to 
dine and exchange noisy local gossip. A mile out of town on the Tacubaya road 
were the famous Tivoli gardens, where, under the most invitiag of little pavilions, 
were laid tables for breakfast or dinner, amid the rustling of the cool tropical 
foliage and the notes of birds flitting about in the leafy stillness. Here, too, the 
most obsequious of French servants uncorked the champagne, prepared your pousse 
café, and aided you in lighting the fragrant Havana. Not at the Trois Freres in 
Paris, nor at the Grosvenor in London, could you find whiter table linen, more 
devoted attendance, or more exquisite cooking. 

In the winter of 1864 the Emperor and Empress resided at the castle of © 
Chapultepec, about three miles from the city (famous in the history of the Mexi- 
ean war), and rode thence every morning to the palace in town for transaction 
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of public business, generally arriving at nine o’clock and returning at five. 
Both were early risers, and were constantly employed. A file of Belgian troops 
always stood in the palace gateway, and presented arms amid the rolling of 
drums and sounding of bugles to the Imperial carriage as it passed out or in. This 
was an open barouche of English manufacture, modestly ornamented, and drawn 
by four large dun-coloured mules with silver-mounted harness. These were 
presented by a wealthy Mexican at or near Guanajuato. They were said to be 
the finest mules in Mexico, and ofa value far exceeding that of the most approved 
blood horses, of which Maximilian had several, in charge of English grooms: for 
it was the policy of the Emperor to conform as much as possible to the customs 
of his adopted land. 

One of the animals was ridden by a Mexican driver, and four Mexican out- 
riders surrounded the equipage ; two riding on either side and keeping close to the 
barouche, and two about five yards in advance. All these were armed with 
carbines, slung across their backs, and a profusion of smaller weapons at their 
belts. Bold, trusty fellows they looked, with their picturesque national costume 
and substantial trappings, evidently meant rather for service thanfor show. Ina 
country where all are riders, these men had been noted for their daring and skil- 
ful: horsemanship. They sat their steeds with admirable grace and steadiness, 
and it was observed that they neverfor a moment turned aside, but looked straight 
to the front as the little cortége passed rapidly along. To these four brigand- 
looking riders, whose swarthy faces seemed all the more sinister under the bruad 
brimmed sombrero which shaded their gleaming eyes, were entrusted during several 
hours each day the lives of the Emperor and Empress. And they proved to the 
last worthy the charge confided to them, while the people were pleased with this 
exhibition of confidence in their own countrymen. ; 

To be armed when travelling, for ever so short a distance beyond the walls of 
Mexico, is and always was prudent for even ordinary persons, but for a ruler, be 

-he Governor, Emperor, or President,it is a necessity. For the capture and 
holding for ransom of an Emperor and Empress by a band of swift mountain 
guerrillas, was worth all the risk of the undertaking. The Empress and a 
few lady attendants were once saved from such a fate as she was riding without 
guards near Chapultepec, by some Indian women who had experienced her 
charity, arid the little party had barely time to escape the half dozen robbers 
who lay in wait for the carriage, and whose whereabouts was indicated by the 
poor creatures who always addressed their good patroness by the familiar bnt 
endearing name of “ Nina.” 

Maximilian and Carlotta often appeared in public. They usually occupied the 
barouche alone ; but sometimes the remaining seats were filled by their guests 
who had been invited to dine at Chapultepec. The little troupe, as above des- 
cribed, upon issuing from the grand entrance of the palace, opening upon the 


Plaza, drove past the Cathedral, generally dowu the Calle de los Plateros and — 


thence to the western gates of the city. Towards evening, the streets of Mexico 
are generally thronged. Then the heat of the day has subsided, and all the 
world is either on the sidewalks for a pasear, or gazing from the balconies upon 
the moving panorama beneath. If Mexico can ever be seen or fully compre- 
hended, it is then. 

The passing of the Imperial carriage, though almost of daily occurrence, was 
an event, and a particularly pleasing one to the Mexicans. The pace was 
always a rapid trot, the clattering of so many ringing hoofs, and the rumbling 
of the heavy English vehicle, of course attracting general attention. Thousands 
of hats were moved, the Emperor continually lifting his own and bowing right 
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and left, so as almost to keep up a constant swaying of the body to and fro. 
The salutations were addressed apparently to none in particular, but to the 
crowds who filled the streets. If any gentlemen were seated with him in the 
vehicle they remained uncovered while running this gauntlet of extreme politeness, 
but the popular greetings were returned by royalty alone. ; 

The Emperor as he passed swiftly by had the appearance of a tall, handsome, 
gentlemanly person, with a particularly frank and cheerful expression, a deep 
blue eye, light curling hair, and looking—owing perhaps, to the grave respon- 
sibilities he had assumed—rather older than thirty-three, which at this time was 
his age. He dressed in the extreme of fashion. His apparel, which was 
generally that of a civilian, was always handsome, and if in uniform, showy; 
and there was about him an air of elegance and scholarly culture well becoming 
his fine person ; for Maximilian enjoyed the reputation of being one of the most 
accomplished princes of Europe, speaking six languages perfectly, and being 
withal an author both in poetry and prose of acknowledged merit. Subsequent 
personal interviews both with the Emperor and Empress confirmed, in the mind 

-of the writer, all he had heard of their nobleness of disposition, and genuine 
kindness of heart. 

In these public drives the Empress always sat on the right, and continually 
bowed and smiled from beneath her parasol‘in acknowledgment of the popular 
acclamations. But for these especial marks of respect and courtesy from the 
throng, the Imperial party might easily have been mistaken for the family of 
some wealthy or distinguished citizen ; Maximilian with his hat (always a white 
one) rather jauntily placed, and Carlotta having the dress and appearance of a 
young lady of the English aris , which the rather full face, fresh colour and 

_ English style, seemed to favour. Carlotta passed several years at the court of 
the Queen, her relative and warm friend. At the time of her advent in Mexico 
she was twenty-three years of age, tall, graceful, and with a face rather haughty 
than beautiful, yet beaming with the promptings of a gentle and kind heart ; she - 
was the friend of the distressed, and literally thousands now live in Mexico who 
cherish her. memory for unnumbered acts of charity. One of the richest ladies 
of Europe in her own right, she drew liberally on her private fortune to alleviate 
suffering in every form, and to forward the beneficent objects of the Empire. 

There was enough of romance in the mysterious past of that distant land, 
enough of interest in its wretched present, enough of hope for its future, to 
tempt the high-souled Maximilian to devote himself to its regeneration, and to 
placing Mexico in the front rank of nations. Sad indeed to reflect that these 
aspiring day dreams and worthy ambitions were at last to bear the bitter fruit of 
disappointment, death and hopeless gloom. Sadder still for-Mexico, who in 
destroying the heroic prince seems to have thrown away her last hope of 


"nationality. 


THE BEST SELF. 


Wuart is this Presence, elusive and sweet, 
Haunting merising and haunting me sitting, 

Hovering now on the edge of retreat, 
Now like a phantom in front of me flitting ? — 
Why does it haunt me, or rising or sitting ? 


Locked in my chamber it loiters unchid, 

Waits in the guest-room ’twixt me and my neighbour, 
Follows me forth to the highway unbid, 

Flavours my rest and inspirits my labour : 

Go whereI may, ’tis my faithfullest neighbour. 


If it be of me, a mist of the brain, 

Or if without me, a tangible being, 

How can I tell ?—for 1 grasp it in vain, 
And my eyes ache with the loss of not seeing 
If it be phantom or actual being. 


Itis no ghost of my shadowy dead, 
Restless and wan, into daylight shrinking : 
Far too subtle and tense the thread 
This twin self to my near self linking : 
Ah, ’tis no ghost into daylight shrinking ! 


Not my Ideal with a touch that is fire 
Waking the soul into palpitant hunger, 
Out of the very despair of desire 
Making life leap up divimer and younger, 
Fed with the pain of her own deathless hunger. 


Nay ; for that white heat might scorch now and then, 
Fierce Discontent with its pangs might undo me, 
Courage would shrivel and blacken when 
Failure’s hot farnace-blast drove through me ; 
So my Ideal of itself might undo me. : 


But when the spirit is faint unto death, 
At the mid-crisis this Presence assures me— 
Urges me still in my Fate to have faith, 
Till by the might of persuasion it cures me ; 
Like some cool tonic its counsel assures me; 
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Gives me baek trust in my possible best, 
Conquers my doubt and rebukes my misgiving, 

Till it grows Z, and no longer my guest— 
Blood of my soul’s blood and life of my living, 
Helping me master Despair and Misgiving. 


Shyest of Shadows ; unveil me thy grace, 
Deign but one hint of thy wonderful beauty ! 
Dimly I catch thy evanishing face, 
Brows that command me, eyes regal with duty, 
Answering mine, that so yearn for thy beauty. 


What art thou not, my Beloved, my Star ? 
What unbelievable grace does not crown thee ? 
Lo ! how I sigh toward thy light from afar ! 
Yet with humility bold dare to own thee 
Mine, only mine, and so claiming to crown thee 


Sweetest of singers, but I lack the lute ; 
Poet of poets, while I have no lyre ; 

Eloquent-lipped, that I listen to mute ; 
Genius flame-smitten, but I miss the fire : 
Thine the rare melody, thine the rapt lyre ! 


Hero of God, whileI crouch by thy side; 
Prophet, but, ah ; not for me the anointing ; 


_ Worker of wonders, yet these hands are tied : 


*Tis to thy future the sure Fates are pointing : 
Not mine the vision, not mine the anointing ! 


Yet in the ages that over us wait, 
As in this present that binds us together, 

Life linked with life and fate twisted with fate, 
Not hell shall snatch us the one from the other ; 
Then, as now, rise we or fall we together. 


Then, O my poet—then I shall sing too ; 
Then, O my prophet, I too shall aspire ; 
Then, O my hero, at last I shall do : 
Lit with thy fervour, and smit with thy fire, 
I shall achieve as thou—I shall aspire ! 


So I can bid my apteniegs braidings depart, 
Since the real / gives the lie to this seeming, 
And deep within me the royal “‘ Thou art” 
Waits to assert and interpret my dreaming, 


SCARLET STOCKINGS. 
CHAPTER I. 


HOW THEY WALKED INTO LENNOX’S LIFE. 


“Come out for a drive, Harry ?” 

** Too cold.” 

Have a game of billiards?” 

Too tired.” 

**Go and call on the Fairchilds ?” 

“ Having an unfortunate prejudice against country girls, I respectfully decline.” 

“* What will you do then ?” 

“ Nothing, thank you.” 

And setting himself more luxuriously upon the couch, Lennox closed his eyes, 
and appeared to slumber tranquilly. Kate shook her head, and stood regarding 
her brother despondently, till a sudden idea made her turn towards the window 
exclaiming abruptly— 

“Scarlet stockings, Harry !” 

‘* Where ?” andas if the words were a spell to break the deepest day-dream, 
Lennox hurried to the window, with an unusual expression of interest in his 
listless face. 

‘I thought that would succeed! She isn’t there, but I’ve got you up, and 
you are not to go down again,” laughed Kate, taking possession of the sofa. 

‘Not a bad manceuvre. I don’t mind; it’s about time for the one interesting 
event of the day to occur, so I'll watch for myself, thank you;” and Lennox 
took the easy chair by the window with a shrug and a yawn. 

“ Tm glad anything does interest you,” said Kate, petulantly, ‘‘ though I don’t 
think it amounts to much, for, though you perch yourself at the window every 
day to see that girl pass, you don’t care enough about it to ask her name.” 

*“‘T’ve been waiting to be told.” 

“It’s Belle Morgan, the Doctor’s daughter, and my dearest friend.” 

*‘Then, of course, she is a blue-belle ?” 

“ Don’t try to be witty or sarcastic with her, for she will beat you at that. ’ 

** Not a dumb-belle, then ?” 3 
Po sug the reverse; she talks a good deal, and very well, too, when, she 
] 

‘‘ She is very pretty ; has anybody the right to call her ‘ Ma belle’ ?” 

‘* Many would be glad to do so, but she won’t have anything to say to them.” 

‘* A Canterbury belle in every sense of the word, then ?” 

“She might be, for all Canterbury loves her, but she isn’t fashionable, and 
has more friends among the poor than among the rich.” 

“ Ah, I see, a diving-bell, who knows how to go down into a sea of trouble 
and bring up the pearls worth having.” 


| 
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Tl tell her that, it will rn her. You are really waking up, Harry,” and 
Kate smiled approvingly upon him. 

‘* This page of ‘ Belle’s Life’ is rather amusing, so read away,” said aaa 
glancing up the street, as if he awaited the appearance of the next edition with 
pleasure. 

“There isn’t much to tell; she is anice, bright, energetic, warm-hearted 
dear, the pride of the Doctor’s heart, and a favourite with every one, though she 
is odd.’ 

** How odd ?” 

“* Does and says what she likes, is very blunt and honest, has ideas and princi- 
ples of her own, goes to parties in high dresses, won’t dance round dances, and 
wears red stockings, though Mrs. Plantagenet says it’s fast.’’ 

“* Rather a jolly little person, I fancy. Why haven’t we met her at some of 
the tea-fights and muffin-worries we’ve been to lately ?” 

“«Tt may make you angry, but it will do you good, so I'll tell. She didn’t care 
enough about seeing the distinguished stranger to come ; that’s the truth.” 

‘Sensible girl, to spare herself hours of mortal dulness, gossip, and dyspepsia, 
was the placid reply. 

“She has seen you, though, at church, and dawdling about town, and she 
called you ‘ Sir Charles Coldstream,’ on the spot. How does that suit?” asked 
Kate, maliciously. 

“ Not bad, I rather like that. Wish she’d call some day, and stir us up.” 

“She won't ; Tasked her, but she said she was very busy, and told Jessy Tudor 
she wasn’t fond of peacocks.” 

“T don’t exactly see the connection.” 

“Stupid boy! she meant you, of course.” 

“Oh, I’m peacocks, am I ?” 

“I don’t wish to be rude, but I really think you are vain of your good looks, 
elegant accomplishments, and the impression you make wherever you go. When 
it’s worth while you exert yourself, and are altogether fascinating, but the ‘I come 
—see—and—conquer’ air you put on, spoils it all for sensible people.” 

‘*It strikes me that Miss Morgan has slightly infected you with her oddity as 
far as bluntness goes. Fire away ; it’s rather amusing to be abused when one is 
dying of ennui.” 

“ That’s grateful and complimentary to me, when I have devoted myself to you 
ever since you came. But everything bores you, and the only sign of interest 
you've shown is in those absurd red hose. I should like to know what the charm 
is?” said Kate, sharply. 

« Impossible to say; accept the fact calmly, as I do, and be grateful that 
there is one glimpse of colour, life, and spirit in this aristocratic tomb of a 
town.” 

“You are not obliged to stay init !” fiercely. 

“« Begging your pardon, my dove, butIam. I d to give you my en- 
livening society for a month, and a Lennox keeps his em even at the cost of 
his life.’ 

“I’m sorry I asked such a sacrifice ; but I innocently thought that after being 
away for five long years, you might care to see your orphan sister,” and the dove 
produced her handkerchief with a plaintiff sniff. 

“Now, my dear creature, don’t be melodramatic, I beg of you,” cried her 
brother, imploringly. **T wished to come, I pined to embrace you, and I 
give you my word, I don’t blame you for the stupidity of this confounded 

place. 
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“Tt never was 80 gay as since you came, for everyone has tried to make it 
pleasant for yon,” cried Kate, ruffled at his indifference to the hospitable efforts 
of herself and friends. ‘‘ But you don’t care for any of our simple amusements, 
because you are spoilt by the flattery, gaiety, and nonsense of foreign society. 
If I did not know it was half affectation, I should be in despair, you are so blasé. 
and absurd. It’s always the way with men, if one happen to be handsome, ac- 
eomplished, and talented, he puts on as many airs, and is as vain as any silly 

irl.” 
me Don’t you think if you took breath, you’d get on faster, my dear,” asked the 
imperturbable gentleman, as Kate paused with a gasp. 

“ I know it’s useless for me to talk, as you don’t care a straw what I say, but 
it’s true, and some day you'll wish you had done something worth doing all these 
years. Iwas so proud of you, so fond of you, that I can’t help being disap- 
pointed, to find you with no more ambition than to kill time comfortably, no in- 
terest in anything but your own pleasures, and only energy enough to amuse your- 
self with a pair of scarlet stockings.” 

Pathetic as poor Kate’s face and voice were, it was impossible to help laughing 
at the comical conclusion of her lament. Lennox tried to hide the smile on his 
lips by affecting to curl his moustache with care, and to gaze pensively out as if 
touched by her appeal. But he wasn’t ; she was only his sister, and, though she 
might have talked with the wisdom of Solomon, and the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, it wouldn’t have done a particle of good. Sisters do very well to work 
for one, to pet one, and play confidante when one’s love affairs need feminine wit 
to conduct them, but when they begin to reprove, or criticise, or moralise, it won’t 
do, and can’t be allowed, of course. Lennox never snubbed anybody, but 
blandly extinguished them by a polite acquiescence in all their affirmations, 
yor eta being, and then went on his own way asif nothing had been 

‘*T dare say you are right; I'll go and think over your very sensible advice ;” 
and, as if roused to unwonted exertion by the stings of an accusing conscience, he 
left the room abruptly. 

**I do believe I’ve made an impression at last! He's actually gone out 
to think over what I’ve said. Dear Harry, I was sure he had a heart, if one. 
only knew how to get at it!” And with a sigh of satisfaction Kate went to the 
window to behold the “dear Harry” going briskly down the street after a pair 
of scarlet stockings. A spark of anger kindled in her eyes as she watched him, 
and when he vanished, she still stood knitting her brows in deep thought, for a 
grand idea was dawning upon her. 

It was a dull American town; no one could deny that, for everybody was so 
intensely proper and well-born, that nobody dared to be jolly. All the houses 
were square, aristocratic mansions, with revolutionary elms in front, and spacious 
coach-houses behind. The knockers had a supercilious perk to their bronze or 


brass noses, the dandelions on the lawns had a highly-connected air, and the very 


pigs were evidently descended from “our first families.” Stately dinner-perties, 
decorous dances, moral picnics, and much teapot-gossiping were the social resources 
of the place.. Of course, the young people flirted, for that diversion is apparently 
ineradicable even in the ‘‘ best society,” but it was done with a propriety which was. 
edifying to behold. . 

One can easily imagine that such a starched state of things would not be partiou- 
larly attractive to a travellediyoung gentleman like Lennox, who, as Kate very truly 
said, had been spoiled by the flattery, luxury, and gaiety of foreign society. He 
did his best, but by the end of the first week ennus claimed him for its own, and 
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passive endurance was all that was left him. From perfect despair he was rescued 
by the scarlet stockings, which went tripping by one day as he stood at the win- 
dow, planning some means of escape. 

A brisk, blithe-faced girl passed in a grey walking-suit, with a distracting pair 
of high-heeled boots and glimpses of scarlet at the ankle. Modest, perfectly so, I 
assure you, were the glimpses, but the feet were so decidedly pretty, that one for- 
got to look at the face appertaining thereunto. It wasn’t a remarkably lovely face, 


but it was a happy, wholesome one, with all sorts of good little dimples in cheek 


and chin, sunshiny twinkles in the black eyes, and a decided, yet loveable look 
about the mouth that was quite satisfactory. A busy, bustling little body she 
seemed to be, for pockets and muff were full of bundles, and the trim boots trip 
briskly over the grouud, as if the girl’s heart was as light as her heels. Some- 
how this active, pleasant figure seemed to wake up the whole street, and leave a 
streak of sunshine behind it, for everyone nodded as it passed, and the primmest 
faces relaxed into smiles, which lingered when the girl had gone. 

“*Uncommonly pretty feet—she walks well, which American girls seldom do— 


all waddle or prance—nice face, but the boots are French, and it does my heart 


good to see ’em.” 

Lennox made these observations to himself as the young lady approached, 
nodded to Kate at another window, gave a quick but comprehensive glance at 
himself, and trotted round the corner, leaving the impression on his mind that 
a whiff of fresh spring air had blown through the street in spite of the December 
snow. He didn’t trouble himself to ask who it was, but fell into the way of 
lounging in the bay window at about three p.m., and watching the grey and 
scarlet figure pass with its blooming cheeks, bright eyes, and elastic step. Having 


nothing else to do, he took to petting this new whim, and quite depended on the . 


daily stirring up which the sight of the energetic damsel gave him. Kate saw it 
all, but took no notice till the day of the little tiff above recorded ; after that she 
was as soft as a summer sea, and by some clever stroke had Belle Morgan to tea 
that very week. 

Lennox was one of the best-tempered fellows in the world, but the ‘‘ peacock” 
did rather nettle him, because there was some truth in the insinuation ; so he took 
care to put on no airs or try to be fascinating in the presence of Miss Belle. In 
truth he soon forgot himself entirely, and enjoyed her oddities with a relish, after 
the prim proprieties of the other young ladies who had simpered and sighed 
before him. For the first time in his life, the ‘‘ Crusher,” as his male friends 
called him, got crushed ; for Belle, ‘with the subtle skill of a quick-witted, keen- 
sighted girl, soon saw and condemned the elegant affectations which others called 
foreign polish.. A look, a word, a gesture from a pretty woman is often more 
eloquent and impressive than moral essays or semi-occasional twinges of conscience, 
and in the presence of one satirical little person Sir Charles Coldstream soon 
ceased to deserve the name. 


Belle seemed to get over her hurry, and to find time for occasional relaxation, 


but one never knew in what mood he might find her, for the weathercock was not 
more changeable than she. Lennox liked that, and found the muffin-worries 
quite endurable with this sauce piquante to relieve their insipidity. Presently 
he discovered that he was suffering for exercise, and formed the wholesome habit 


of promenading the town about three p,m.—Kate said, to follow the scarlet. 


stockings. 


cr 
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CHAPTER II. 
WHERE THEY LED HIM. 


" Whither . away, Miss Morgan?” asked or as he overtook her one 
bitter cold day. 

taking my constitutional.” 

“So am 1.” 

With a difference,” and Belle glanced at the muffled-up 
strolling along beside her with an occasional shiver and shrug. 

“* After a winter in the south of France one don’t find arctic weather like this 
easy to bear,” he said, with a disgusted air. 

“‘T like it, and do my five or six miles a day, which-keeps me in what fine 
ladies call ‘ rude health,’ ” answered Belle, walking him on at a pace which soon 
made his furs a burden. 

She was a famous pedestrian, and a little proud of her powers, but she outdid 
all former feats that day, and got over the ground in gallant style. Something 
in her manner put her escort on his mettle, and his usual lounge was turned into 
a brisk march which set his blood dancing, face glowing, and spirits effervescing 
as they had not done for many a day. 

“ There ! you look more like your real self now,” said Belle, with the first 
sign of approval she had ever vouchsafed him, as he rejoined her after a race to 
recover her veil, which the wind whisked away over ‘hedge and ditch. 

*“‘ Are you sure you know what my real self is?’ he asked, with a touch of 
the ‘ conquering hero air.’ 


** Not a doubt of it. I always know a soldier when I see one,” returned Belle, ' 


decidedly. 

“ A soldier ! that’s the last thing Ishould expect to be accused of,” and Lennox 
looked both surprised and gratified. 

‘* There’s a flash in your eye and a ring to your voice, occasionally, which 
made me suspect that you had fire and energy enough if you only chose to show 
it, and the spirit with which you have just executed the ‘ Morgan quick step’ 
proves that I was right,” returned Belle, laughing. 

“Then I am not altogether a ‘ peacock?” said Lennox, significantly ; for 
during the chat, which had been as brisk as the walk, Belle had given his 
besetting sins several sly hits, and he couldn’t resist one return shot, much as her 
unexpected compliment pleased him. 

Poor Belle blushed up to her forehead, tried to look as if she did not 
—— and gladly hid her confusion behind the recovered veil without a 
wo: 

There was a decided display both of the “ flash” and the “ring,” as Lennox 
looked at the suddenly subdued young lady, and, quite satisfied with his retali- 
ation,] gave the order—* Forward, march!” which brought them to the garden- 
gate breathless, but better friends than before. 

The next time the young people met, Belle was in such a hurry that she went 
round the corner with an abstracted expression which was quite a triumph of art. 
Just then, off tumbled the lid of the basket she carried, and Lennox, rescuing it 
from a puddle, obligingly helped to readjust it over a funny verges of bottles, 
dishes, and aay" little rolls of all sorts. 
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“It’s very heavy, mayn’t I carry it for you?” he asked, in an insinuating 
manner.’ 

“* No, thank you,” was on Belle’s lips, but observing that he was got up with 
unusual elegance to pay calls, she couldn’t resist the temptation of making a 
beast of burden of him, and took him at his word. 

“You may, if you like. I’ve got more bundles to take from the store, and 
another pair of hands won’t come amiss.” 

Lennox lifted his eyebrows, also the basket, and they went on - again, Belle 
very much absorbed in her business, and her escort wondering where the dickens 
she was going with all that rubbish. Filling his unoccupied hand with ‘sundry 
brown paper parcels, much to the detriment of the light kid that covered it, 
Belle paraded him down the main street before the windows of the | most 
aristocratic mansions, and then dived into a dirty back-lane, where the want and 
misery of the town was decorously kept out of sight. 

“You don’t mind scarlet fever, I suppose ?” observed Belle, as they approached 
the unsavory residence of Biddy O’Brien. 

“ Well, I’m not exactly partial to it,” said Lennox, rather taken aback. 

“ You needn't go in if you are afraid, or speak to me afterwards, so no harm 
will be done—except to your gloves.” 

“Why do you come here, if I may ask ? It isn’t the sort of amusement I 
should recommend,” he began, evidently disapproving of the step. 

“Oh, I’m used to it, and like to play nurse where father plays doctor. I’m 
fond of children, and Mrs. O’Brien’s are little dears,” returned Belle, briskly, 
threading {her way between ash-heaps and mud-puddles as if bound toa 
festive scene. 

“Judging from the row in there, I should infer that Mrs. O’Brien had quite 
a herd of little dears.” 

Only nine,” 

“ And all sick ?” 

“More or less.” 

“By jove! it’s perfectly heroic in you to visit this hole in spite of dirt, 
noise, fragrance, and infection,” cried Lennox, who devoutly wished that the 

sense of smell if not of hearing were temporarily denied him. 

» oe Bless you! it’s the sort of thing I enjoy, for there’s no nonsense here ; the 
work you do is pleasant if you do it heartily, and the thanks you get are 
worth having, I assure you.’ 

She put out her hand to relieve him of the basket, but he gave it an 
approving little shake, and said briefly— : 

“Not yet, 'm coming in.” 


It’s all very well to rhapsodize about the exquisite diiii of doing good, 
to give carelessly of one’s abundance, and enjoy the delusion of having re- 


membered the poor. But it is a cheap charity, and never brings the genuine 
satisfaction which those know who give their mite with heart as well as hand, 
and truly love their neighbour as themselves. Lennox had seen much fashion- 
able benevolence, and laughed at it even while he imitated it, giving generously 
when it wasn’t inconvenient. But this was-a new sort of thing entirely, and in 
spite of the dirt, the noise, and the smells, he forgot the fever, and was glad 
he came when poor Mrs. O’Brien turned from her sick babies, exclaiming, 
with Irish fervour at ‘sight of Belle. 
“ The Lord love ye, darlin’, for rememberin’ us when ivery one, barrin’ the 
doctor, and the praste, turns the cowld shouldther in our throuble !” 
« Now if you aly want to help, just keep this child quiet while I see to the 
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sickest ones,” said Belle dumping a stout infant on to his knee, thrusting an, 
orange into his hand, and leaving him aghast, while she unpacked her little 
messes and comforted the maternal bird. 

With the calmness of desperation, her aide-de-camp put down his hat on the 
rich soil which covered the floor, pocketed his Paris kids, and making a bib of 
his cambric handkerchief, gagged young Pat deliciously with bits of orange 
whenever he opened his mouth to roar. At her first leisure moment, Belle 
glanced at him to see how he was getting on, and found him so solemnly ab- 
sorbed in his task that she-went off into a burst of such infectious merriment that 
the O’Briens, sick and well, joined in it to a man. 
~, Good fun, isn’t it?” she asked, turning down her cuffs when the last spoon ful 

of gruel was administered. 
_ “Tye no doubt of it, when one is used to the thing. It comes a little hard at 
first you know,” returned Lennox wiping his forehead, with a long breath, and 
seizing his hat as if quite ready to tear himself away. 

‘You've done well for a beginner ; so kiss the baby and come home,” said 
Belle approvingly. 

“No, thank you,” muttered Lennox, trying to detach the bedaibed innocent. 
But little Pat had a grateful heart, and falling upon his new nurse’s neck with 
a rapturous crow clung there‘like a burr. 

“Take him off! Let me out of this! He's one too many for me !” . cried the 
wretched young man in comic despair. 

Being freed with much laughter, he turned and fled, followed by a shower of 
blessings from Mrs. O’Brien, 

: — came up again into the pleasant highways, Lennox said, awkwardly 
or him— 

se ‘The thanks of the poor are excellent things to have, but I think I'd rather 

receive them by proxy. Will you kindly spend this for me in making that poor 


goul comfortable ?” 


But Belle wouldn’t take what he offered her ; she put it back, saying earnestly— 

“Give it yourself! one can’t buy blessings, they must be earned or they 
are not worth having. ‘Try it, please, and if you find it a failure, then Ill 
gladly be your almoner.” 

There was a significance in her words which he could not fail to understand. 
He neither shrugged, drawled, nor sauntered now, but gave her a look in which 
a. and self- -reproach were mingled, and left her, simply saying, “‘ Til try it, 

organ. 

«Now ian’t she odd ?” whispered Kate to her brother, as Belle appeared at a 
little dance at Mrs.’ Plantagenet’s in high-necked dress, knitting away at a pair 
of socks, as she greeted the friends who crowded round her.” 

y so. Why don’t you do that sort of thing when you can?” 
Pe her brother, glancing at her thin, bare shoulders and hands, rendered 
nearly useless by the tightness of the gloves. 

“ Gracious, no! It’s natural to her to do so, and she carries it off well; I 
eouldn’t, therefore I don’t try, though I admire it inher. Go and ask her to . 
dance, before she is engaged.” 

** She doesn’t dance round dances you know. " 

“She is dreadfully prim about some things and so free and easy about others, 
I ean’t understand it, do you ?” 

“ Well, yes, I think Ido. Here’s Forbes coming for you, I'll go and enter 


tain Belle ‘by quarrel.” 


He found her in a recess out of the way of the rushing and romping, busy with 
her work, yet evidently glad tobe amused. 
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___ “ T admire your adherence to principles, Miss Belle, but don’t you find it a 
litle hard to sit still while your friends are enjoying themselves?” he asked‘ 
sinking luxuriously into the lounging chair beside her. 

‘* Yes, very,” answered Belle with characteristic candour. ‘ But father don’t 
approve ofthat sort of exercise, so I console myself with something useful till my 
chance comes.” 

** Your work can’t exactly be called ornamental,” said Lennox, looking at the 
big sock. 
~ “ Don't laugh atit, sir ; it is for the foot of the brave fellow who is going to 
fight for me and his country. 

“ Happy fellow! May I ask who he is?” and Lennox sat up with an air of 
interest. 

“ My substitute : I don’t know his name, for father has not got him yet, 
but I am making socks, and towels, and numbers of things for him, so that when 
found he may be off at once.” 

** You really mean it ?” cried Lennox. 

* Of course I do ; I can’t go myself, but I can buy a pair of strong arms to 
fight for me, 4nd T intend to do it. I only hope he'll have the right sort of 
courage and be a credit to me.” 

“ What do you call the right sort of courage ?” asked Lennox soberly. 

“That which makes a man ready and glad to live or die for principle. There’s ' 
a chance for heroes now, if there ever was. When do you join your regiment ?” 
she added abruptly. 

“ Haven't the least idea,” and Lennox subsided again. 

** But you intend to do so, of course ?” 

Why should I ?” 

Belle dropped her work. ‘‘ Why should you? What a question? Because 
you have health, and strength, and courage, and money to help on the good 
cause, oney every man should give his best, and not: dare to stay at home when he 
is needed.” 


“You forget that Iam an Englishman, and we rather prefer to be strictly 
neutral just now.” 

“You are only half English, and for your mother’s sake you should be proud 
and glad to fight for the North,” cried Belle warmly. 

don’t remember my mother——” 

“ That’s evident!” 

* But I was about to add, I’ve no objection to lend a hand if it isn’t too much 
trouble to get off,” said Lennox indifferently, for he liked to see Belle’s colour 
rise, and her eyes kindle while he provoked her. 

“Do you expect to go South ina bandhox? You'd better join one of the 
kid-glove regiments. They say the dandies fight well when the time comes.” 

*T’ve been away so long, the patriotic fever hasn’t seized me yet, and as the 
- quarrel is none of mine, I think, perhaps, I’d better take care of Kate, and let 
you fight it out among yourselves. Here’s the Lancers, may I have the honour ?” 

But Belle, being very angry at this lukewarmness, answered in her bluntest 
manner— 

“‘ Having reminded me that you area ‘strictly neutral’ Englishman, you must 
excuse me if I decline; J dance only with loyal Americans,” and rolling up her 
work with a defiant flourish, she walked away, leaving him to lament his loss 
and wonder how he could retrieve it. She did not speak to him again till he 
stood in the hall waiting for Kate ; then Belle came down in the charming little 
red hood, and going strait up to him with her hand out, a repentant look, and a 
smile, said frankly— 
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“<I was very rude ; I want to beg pardon of the English, andshake hands with 


the American half.” prs 

So peace was declared, and remained unbroken for the rematning week of his 
stay, when he proposed to take Kate to thecity for a little gaiety. Miss Morgan 
openly approved the plan, but secretly felt as if the town was about to be de- 
populated, and tried to hide her melancholy in her substitute’s socks. They were 
not large enough, however, to absorb it all, and when Lennox went to make his 
adieu, it was perfectly evident that the Doctor’s Belle was outof tune. The 
young gentleman basely exulted over this, till she gave himself something else to 
think about by saying gravely— ! 

“‘ Before you go, I feel as if I ought to tell you something, since Kate won’t. 
If you are offended about it please don’t blame her ; she meant it kindly and ‘so 
did I.” Belle paused as if it.was not an easy thing to tell, and then went on 
quickly, with her eyes upon her work. (iJ 3 

‘“¢ Three weeks ago Kate asked me to help her in a little plot, and I consented, 
for the fun of the thing. She wanted something to amuse and stir you up, and 
finding that my queer ways diverted you, she begged me to be neighbourly and 
let you do what you liked. I didn’t care particularly about amusing you, but I 
did think you needed rousing, so for her sake I tried to do it, and you very good 
naturedly bore my lecturing. I don’t like deceit of any kind, so I confess, but I 
can’t say I am sorry, for I really think you are none the worse for the teasing and 
teaching you've had.” 


Belle didn’t see him flush and frown as she made her confession, and when she 


looked up he only said half gratefully, half reproachfully, 
“ I’m a good deal the better for it, I dare say, and ought to be very thankful 
for your kindly exertions. But two against one was hardly fair, now was it?” 
“No, it was sly and sinful in the highest degree, but we did it for your good, 


so I know you'll forgive us, and as a proof of it sing one or two of my favourites . 


for the last time.” 


“You don’t deserve any favour, but I'll do it to show you how much more: 


imous men are than women.” 
Not at all loth to improve his advantages, Lennox warbled his most melt- 


ing lays con amore, watching, as he sung, for any sign of sentiment in the girlish - 


face opposite. But Belle wouldn’t be sentimental ; and sat rattling her knitting 
needles industriously, though ‘‘ The Harbour Bar was Moaning,” dolefully, though 


** Douglas” was touchingly “‘ tender and true,” and the ‘‘ Wind of the Summer ° 


Night” sighed romantically through the sitting-room. . 

“Much obliged. Must you go?” she said without a sign of soft confusion as he 
arose. 
“I must, but I shall come again before I leave the country. May I?” he 


- asked, holding her hand. 


“ If you comein a uniform.” 

“Good night, Belle,” tenderly. 

‘* Good-bye, Sir Charles,” with a wicked twinkle of the eye, which lasted till 
he closed the hall-door, growling, irefully, 


‘IT thought I’d had some experience, but one never cam understand these - 


women.” 

Canterbury. gid become a desert to Belle after her dear friend had gone (of 
course the dear iriend’s brother had nothing to dowith the desolation); and as the 
weeks dragged slowly, Belle took to reading poetry, practising plaintive ballads, 
and dawdling over her work at a certain window which commanded a view of 
the railway station and hotel. 

E 
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“You're dull, my dear; rum up to town. with me to-morrow, and see your 
young man off,” said the Doctor, one evening, as Belle sat musing with a half- 
mended red-stocltng in her hand. 

““My young man!” she ejaculated, turning with a start and‘a blush. 

“Your substitute, child. Stephens attended to the business forme; and he’s 
off to-morrow.. I begam to tell you about the fellow last week, but you were 
wool-gathering, so. 1 stopped. 

“Yes, I remember, it was all very nice. Goes to-morrow, does he? Id like 
to see him, but do you think we can both leave home at once? Some one 
might come, you know, and I fancy it’s going to snow,” said Belle, putting her 
face behind the curtain to inspect the weather. 

‘* You'd better go, the trip will do you good ; you can take your things'to Tom 
Jones, and: see Kate on the way ; she’s got back from Philadelphia.” 

“Has she! [ll go then; it will please her, and I do-need' change. Yoware 
an old dear, to think of it ;” and giving her father a hasty glimpse of a suddenly- 
excited. countenance, Belle slipped out of the room to: prepare:her best array with 
a most reckless disregard of the impending storm. 

It, didn’t snow on: the’morrow, and up they went to see the —th Regiment off. 
Belle did not see “her young man,” however, for while her father went to: carry 
him. her comforts and a patriotic nosegay of red and white flowers, tied up with 
a smart blue ribbon, she called on Kate. But Miss Lennox was engaged, and 
sent an ungent request that her friend would call in the afternoon. Mucli dis- 
appointed and a little hurt, Belle then devoted herself to the departing Regiment, 
wishing she was going with it, for she felt in a warlike mood. It was past noon 
when a burst of martial music, the measured tramp of many feet, and enthusiastic — 
cheers announced that “‘ the boys” were coming. From the-baletony where: she 
stood with her father, Belle looked down upon the living stream that flowed by, 
likea broad river with a steely glitter above the blue. All her petty troubles 
vanished at the sight; her heart beat high, her face glowed, her eyes filled, and 
she waved her hat as zealously as if she had a dozen friends and lovers in the 
ranks below. 

“« Here comes your man. I told him to:stick the posy where it would catch 
my eye, so 1 could point him out to you. Look, it’s the-tall fellow at’ the end of 
the. front line,” said the Doctor in an excited tone, as’ he pointed and beckoned: 

Belle looked and. gave a little cry, for therein a private’s: uniform, with her’ 
nosegay at his buttonhole, and on his face a smile she never forgot, was Lennox. 
For an instant she stood staring as pale and startled as if he were a ghost; them 
the colour rushed into her face, she kissed both hands to him, and cried bravely, 
** Good-bye, good-bye, God bless you, Harry!” and immediately laid her head’ 
on her father’s shoulder, sobbing as if her heart was broken. 

‘When she looked up, her substitute was lost in the undulating: mass below, and’ 
for her the spectacle was over, ; : 

“ Was it really Why wasn’t I told? What does it all mean?” she 

looking bewildered, grieved, and ashamed. 

“ He’s really gone, my dear. It’s a surprise of‘his, and I was bound over- to 
silence. Here, this will explain the joke, I suppose,” and the Doctor handed 
her a cocked-hat note, done up like a military order. 


A Roland for your-Oliver, Mademoiselle! I'came home for the . express purpose of 
enlisting, and only delayed’a month on Kate’s account. If Iever return I will receive 
my bounty at.your hands. Till themplease comfort Kate, think as kindly as you can 
of “Sir Charles,” and sometimes pray a little prayer for 


“ Your unworthy ‘ Substitute’ 


| 


Belle looked very pale and meek when. she put her note in her pocket, but 
she only said “ I must go and comfort Kate,” and the Doctor gladly cepts feel- 
ing that the joke was more serious.than. he had i 

The moment her friend appeared, Miss Lemox turned on her tears, and 
“‘ played away,” pouring forth lamentations, reproaches, and regrets, in a steady 
stream. 


‘¢ T hope you are satisfied now, you cruel girl!” she began, refusing 'to be kissed: 
‘* You've sent him off with a broken heart to rush into danger and: be: shot, or 
get his arms and legs spoilt. You know he loved.you, and wanted to tell. you so, 
but you wouldn’t let him, and now you’ve driven him away, and he’s:'gone as an 
insignificant private, with his head shaved, and a heavy knapsack breaking his 
back, and a horrid gun that will be sure to explode, and. he wowld wear those 
immense blue socks you sent, for he adores you, and you only: teased and laughed 
at him, my poor deluded, deserted brother!’ Aud quite overwhelmed: by the 
afilicting picture, Kate lifted up her voice, and: wept again. 

“Tam for he’s. done what hoped. he would, and he’s none the less 
a gentleman because he’s a private and wears my socks. I pray they will keep 
him safe and bring him home to us when he has done his duty like a*man, as [ 
know he will. I’m proud of my brave substitute, and [ll try to: be worthy of. 
him,” cried Belle, kindling beautifully as she looked out into the wintry sunshine 
with a. new softness in the eyes that still seemed watching that blue- engeas figure 
marching away to danger, perhaps death. 

“It’s all playing with edged tools; we meant to amuse him and we ge have: 
sent him to destruction. I'll never forgive you: for your part, never!” said Kate, 
with the charming inconsistency of her sex. 

But Belle turned away her wrath by a soft answer, as she whispered, with a 
tender choke in her voice, 

“ We both loved him, dear ; let’s comfort one another.” , 


CHAPTER Hil. 
WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 


Private Lentox enrtainly had chosen pretty hard work, for the th was not 

a “kid glove” regiment by any means ; fighting in mid-winter was not exactly 
festive, and. camps do not abound in beds of roses even: at the best: of times. 
But Belle was right in saying she knew @ soldier when she saw him, for now 
that he was thoroughly waked up, he proved that there was plenty of courage, 
energy, and:endurance in him..: 

It’s my private opinion that he might now and then have slightly regretted: 
the step he had-taken, had it not beem for certain reeollections: of a sarcastic 
tongue and a pair of keen eyes, not to mention the influence of one of the most 
potent rulers of the human heart, namely, the desire to prove himself worthy the 
respect, if nothing more, of somebody at home. Belle’s socks did:seem to keep 
him safe;-and lead him straight in:the narrow path of duty. Belle’s comfort- 
bag. was such in, very truth,.for not one: of the stout -needies on the trievloured’ 
cushion but what seemed to wink its eyeapprovingly at him ;. not one of the tidy 


\ 
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balls of thread that did not remind him of the little hand he coveted, and the 
impracticable scissors were cherished as a good omen, though he felt that the 
sharpest steel that ever came from Sheffield couldn’t cut his love in twain. And 
Belle’s lessons, short as they had been, were not forgotten, but seemed to have 
been taken up by a sterner mistress, whose rewards were greater if not so 
sweet as those the girl could give. There was plenty of exercise now-a-days of 
hard work that left many a tired head asleep for ever under the snow. There 
were many opportunities for diving ‘into the depths and bringing up pearls 
worth having” by aets of kindness among the weak, the wicked, and the suffer- 
ing all about him. He learned now how to earn, not buy, the thanks of the 
poor, and unconsciously proved in the truest way that a private could be a 
gentleman. But best of all was the steadfast purpose “to live and die for a 
principle,” which grew and strengthened with each month of bitter hardship, 
bloody strife, and dearly-bought success. Life grew earnest to him, time seemed 
precious, self was forgotten, and all that was best and bravest rallied round the 
flag on which his heart inscribed the motto, “‘ Love and Liberty.” 

Praise and honour he could not fail to win, and had he never gone back to 
claim his bounty he would have earned the great ‘“‘ Well done ;” for he kept his 
oath loyally, did his duty manfully, and loved his lady faithfully, like a knight 
of the chivalrous times. He knew nothing of her secret, but wore her blue 
ribbon like an order, never went into battle without first, like many another poor 
fellow, kissing something which he carried next his heart, and with each day of 
absence felt himself a better man, and braver soldier, for the fondly’ foolish 
romance he had woven about the scarlet stockings. 

Belle and Kate did comfort one another, not only with tears and kisses, but 
with womanly work which kept hearts happy and hands busy. How Belle 
bribed her to silence will always remain the ninth wonder of the world, but 
though reams of paper passed between brother and sister during those twelve 
months not a hint was dropped on one side in reply to artful inquiries from the 
other. Belle never told her love in words, but she stowed away an unlimited 
quantity of the article in the big boxes that went to gladden the eyes and—alas, 


for romance !|—the stomach of Private Lennox. If pickles could typify passion, - 


eigars prove constancy, and gingerbread reveal the longings of the soul, then 
would the above-mentioned gentleman have been the happiest of lovers. But 
camp life had doubtless dulled his finer intuitions, for he failed to understand the 
new language of love, and gave away these tender tokens with lavish prodigality. 
Concealment preyed a trifle on Belle’s damask cheek it must be confessed, and 
the keen eyes grew softer with the secret tears that sometimes dimmed them ; 
the sharp tongue seldom did mischief now, but uttered kindly words to every one, 
as if doing penance for the past, and a sweet seriousness toned down the lively 
spirit which was learning many things in the sleepless nights that followed when 
the “little prayer” for the beloved substitute was done. 

“ T’ll wait and see if he is all I hope he will be, before I let him know. I 


shall read the truth the instant I see him, and if he has stood the test I'll run | 


into his arms and tell him everything,” she said to herself, with delicious thrills 
at the idea; but you may be sure she did nothing of the sort when the time 
came. 


A rumour flew through the town one day that Lennox had firrived; upon 


receipt of which joyful tidings Belle had a panic and hid herself in the garret. 
But when she had quaked, and cried, and peeped, and listened for an hour or 


two, finding that no one came to hunt her up, she composed her nerves and 


descended to pass the afternoon in the parlour and a high state of dignity. All 
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sorts of reports reached her—he vas mortally wounded, he. had been made a 
major or a colonel, or a general, no one knew exactly which ; he was dead, was 
going to be married, and hadn’t come at all. Belle fully expiated all her small 
sins by the agonies of suspense she suffered that day, and when at last a note 
came from Kate begging her “ to drop over to see Harry,” she put her pride in 
her pocket and went at once. 

The drawing-room was empty and in confusion, there was a murmur of voices 
up-stairs, a smell of camphor in the air, and an empty wine-glass on the table 
where a military cap was lying. Belle’s heart sunk, and she covertly kissed the 
faded blue coat as she stood waiting breathlessly, wondering if Harry had any 
arms for her to run into. -She heard the chuckling Biddy lumber up and 
— her, then a laugh and a half fond, half exulting—“ Ah, ha, I thought 

e’d come !” 

That spoilt it all ; Belle took out her pride instanter, set her teeth, rubbed a 
quick colour into her white cheeks, and snatching up a newspaper, sat herself 
down with as expressionless a face as it was possible for an excited young woman 
to possess. Lennox came running down—“ Thank heaven, his legs are safe!” 
sighed Belle, with her eyes glued to the price of beef. He entered with both 
hands extended, which relieved her mind upon another point, and he beamed 
upon her, looking so vigorous, manly, and martial that she cried within herself, 
‘* My beautiful brown soldier !” even while she greeted him with an unnecessarily 
brief “‘ How do you do, Mr. Lennox ?” 

The sudden eclipse which passed over his joyful countenance would have been 
ludicrous if he hadn’t been pathetic ; but he was used to hard knocks now, and 
bore this, his hardest, like a man. He shook hands heartily, and as Belle sat 
down again (not to betray, that she was trembling a good deal), he stood at ease 
before her, talking in a way which soon satisfied her that he ad borne the test, 
50 that bliss was waiting for her round the corner. But she had made it such 

ery sharp corner she couldn’t turn it gracefully, and while she pondered how | 
to rs so he helped her witha cough. She looked up quickly, discovering all at 
once that he was very thin, rather pale in spite of the nice tan, and breathed 
hurriedly as he stood with one hand in his breast, 
* Are you ill, wounded, in pain?” she asked, forgetting herself entirely. 

“ Yes, all three,” he answered, after a curious look at her changing colour and 

anxious eyes. 

‘Sit down— tell me about it—can I do anything ” And Belle began to plump 
up the pillows on the couch with nervous eagerness. 

“Thank you, I’m past help,” was the mournful reply, accompanied bya hollow 
cough which made her shiver. 

Pt don’t say so ! Lat mso-being father: he is very skilful. Shall I call 
te ? 

“‘ He can do nothing ; Kate doesn’t know this, and I beg you won’t tell her. I 
got a shot in the breast and made light of it, but it will finish me sooner or 
later. I don’t mind telling you, for you are one of the strong, cool sort, you 
know, and are not affected by such things. But Kate is so fond of me, I don’t 
want to shock and trouble her yet awhile. Let her enjoy my little visit, and 
after I'm gone you can tell her the truth.” 

Belle had sat like a statue while he spoke with frequent pauses, and an invol- 
-untary clutch or two at the suffering breast. As he stopped and passed his hand 
over his eyes, she said slowly, as if her white lips were stiff, = 

“Gone! where?” 

“ Back to my place. Id rather die fighting than fussed and wailed over by 
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a parcel of women. I expected to staya week or so, but a battle is coming off 
sooner than we imagined, so I’m away again to-morrow. As I’m not likely ever 
to.come back, I just wanted to ask you tostand by:poor Kate when I’m finished, 
and to say good-bye ‘to you, Belle, before I go.” He put out his hand, but 
holding it fast in both her own, she laid her tearful face down on it, whispering 
imploringly, 

“Oh, Harry, stay !” ia 

Never mind what happened for the next:ten minutes; suffice it to say that 
the enemy ‘having surrendered, the victor took possession with great jubilation and 
showed no quarter. 

“ Bang the field piece, toot the fife, and beat the rolling drum, for ruse num- 
ber ‘three has succeeded! Come down, Kate, and give us your blessing,” called 
Lennox, taking pity on his sister, who was anxiously awaiting the dénowement 
on the stairs. 

In sheaushed, and the young ladies laughed and cried, kissed and talked tu- 
multuously, while theiridol benignantly looked on, vainly endeavouring to repress 
all vestiges of unmanly emotion. 

“ And you are not dying, really, truly ?” cried Belle, when fair weather set in 
after the flurry. 

Bless your dear heart, no! I’m .as:sound.as:a nut, and haven’t a wound to 
boast of, except this ugly slash on the head.” 

“‘Tt’s a splendid wound, and I’m proud of it,” ‘and Belle set a rosy little seal 
on the scar which quite reconciled her lover to the disfigurement of his handsome 
forehead. ‘ You've learnedto fib in the army, and I’m disappointed in you,” she 
added, trying to look reproachful and failing entirely. 

“No, only the.art of strategy. You quenched me by your frosty reception, and 
I thought it was all up till you put the idea of playing invalid into my head. It 
succeeded so well'that I piled on the agony, resolving to fight it-out.on that line, 


and if I failed again to make a masterly retreat. You gave me a lesson in deceit 


once, so don’t complain if I turned the tables and made your heart ache for a 
minute, as you've made mine for a year.” 


Belle’s spirit was rapidly coming back, so she gave him a capital imitation of his 


French shrug, ‘and drawled out in his old way— 

“I have my doubts about that, mon ami.” 

What do yousay to this—and this—and this ?” he retorted, pulling out and 
laying before her with a triumphant flourish, a faded blue ribbon, a fat pincushion 
with a hole through it, and a dainty-painted little picture of a pretty girl in scarlet 

“ There, I’ve carried those treasures in my breast~pocket for a year, and I’m 


firmly eonvinced that they have all done their part towards Reeping me safe. ‘The 
blue ribbon bound me fast to you, Belle; the funny cushion caught the bullet 


- that otherwise might have finished me, and the blessed little picture was my 


comfort during those dreadful marches, my companion .on picket-duty with 

treachery and danger all:about me, and my inspiration when the word “ Charge !” 

went down the line, for in the thickest of the fight I always saw the little 
figurebeckoning me on to my duty.” ' 

“Oh, Harry, you won't go back to all those horrors, will:you ? I’m sure you've 
done enough, and ‘may rest now and enjoy your reward,” said Kate, trying ‘not to 
feel that “two is company and three is none.” 

“ T’ve enlisted forthe war, and shall mot rest till either it-or I come to an end. 
As for my reward I had it when Belle kissed me.” 

“ You are right, I'll wait for you, and love you all the better for the sacrifice,” 
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whispered Belle. “I only wish I could share your hardships, dear, for while you 
fight and suffer I can only love and pray.” 

“ Waiting is harder than working to such as you, so be contented with your 
share, for the thought of you will glorify the world generally for me. I'll tell you 
what you can do while I’m away ; it’s both useful and amusing, so it will occupy 
and cheer you capitally. Just knit lots of red hose, because I don’t intend you 

to wear any others hereafter, Mrs. Lennox.” 

“‘ Mine are not worn out yet,” laughed Belle, getting merry at the thought. 

“No matter for that, those are sacred sartidles; and ‘henceforth must be trea- 
sured as memorials of our love. Frame and hang ’em up ; or, if the prejudices of 
society forbid that flight of romance, lay them carefully away where moths.can’t 
devour nor thieves steal ’em,so that years hence, when my descendants praise me 
for. any virtues I may ,possess,.any good I may have done, or any honour I may 
have earned, I can point to those precious relics and say proudly, 

__ My children, for all, that J am, or hope to be, you must thank your 
honoured mother’s scarlet:stockings.”. ‘ 


‘SONNET. 


When from the aoe me in, 
My chafing spirit rages to get free, 
Seoraing just laws for natural liberty, : 
And, haughty grown, a wider sphere would win,— 


I do bethink ‘me what my lot hath ‘been ; 
How small vexations, like a wasting sea, 
: Do fret nry ‘temper to extremity, - 
And leave me spent where I would fain begin: 


Then say—as Heaven adjusts our strength and weight, 
Nor greater burden gives than we can bear, 
But vach a spirit equal to his fate,— 


So my poor task-work, done with reverent care, 
More hallowed is than aims beyond my state: 
Lord, keep me constant where my duties are. 
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OUR CELTIC INHERITANCE. 


One of the oldest specimens of Gaelic poetry tells how Oisin was once enticed 
by fairies into a cavern, where, by some of their magical arts, he was for along 
time imprisoned. -To amuse himself during his confinement, he was accustomed 
to whittle the handle of his spear, and cast the shavings into a stream which 
flowed at his feet. His father, Finn, after many vain attempts to find him, 
came one day to the stream, and, recognising the shavings floating on its sur- 
_ as portions of Oisin’s spear, followed the stream to its source and discovered 

son. 

The legend may illustrate the fate of the people to whose literature it be- 
longs. It has been a perplexing question, what became of that old Titan, who 
led the van in the migrations of races westward, and whom Aristotle describes 
“as dreading neither earthquakes nor inundations; as rushing armed into the 
waves ; as plunging their new-born infants into cold water” —a custom still com- 
mon among the Irish—‘* or clothing them in scanty garments.” 

Two thousand years ago, we know from Ephorus and other classic geogra- 
phers, the Celts occupied more territory than Teuton, Greek, and Latin combined. 
They were wonderful explorers; brave, enterprising, delighting in the unknown 
and marvellous, they pushed eagerly forward, over mountain and river, through 
forest and morass, until their dominion extended from the western coasts of 
Ireland, France and Spain, to the marshes around St. Petersburg and the 
frontiers of Cappadocia: in fact, they were masters of all Europe, except the 
little promontories of Italy and Greece; and these were not safe from their 
incursions. Six centuries before Christ, we find them invading Northern Italy, 
founding Milan, Verona, Brixia, and inspiring them with a spirit of independence 

whieh Roman tyranny could never entirely subdue. Two centuries later they 
descended from their northern homes as far as Rome, become masters of the 


city, kill the Senate, and would have taken the capital, had not Camillus finally’ 


repulsed them. A century later they pour into Greece in a similar way, and 
would stirely have overrun that country, had not their profound reverence for the 
supernatural—a characteristic not yet lost—led them to turn back awed by the 
sacred rites of Delphi. Their last and most formidable appearance among 
the classics was in that famous campaign—a century before Caxsar—when the skill 
and bravery of Marius saved the Roman republic. 

‘Then the scales turn: the Romans become the invaders, and the Celts suffer 
ruinous defeats. In that great battle with Quintus Fabius Maximus, Cesar tells 
the Gauls two hundred thousand of their countrymen were slain. Through nearly 
all the vast territory they once inhabited, the Roman Empire became supreme ; 


_ and where Rome failed to gain the supremacy, the peristent Teuton, pressing 


closely on their rear, generally completed the conquest. Everywhere, at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era—except in the comparatively insignificant pro- 
vinces of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and Armorica—this great Celtic people 


vanish so suddenly and so completely from history, that their former existence 
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soon seems like one of the myths of a pre-historic age. In those regions where 
the Celts retained their identity, prolonged political and religious animosities have 
tended to throw into still greater oblivion all mementoes of their: early greatness. 
Their English rulers have treated them as members of an inferior race. Glory- 
ing in his popular misnomer, the Anglo-Saxon has generally ignored all kinship 
with those Britons whom his ancestors subdued. 

“ Little superior to the natives of the Sandwich Islands ;”—says Lord Macau- 
lay, in his positive way, and dismisses the subject as unworthy farther notice. 
‘When the Saxons arrived, the ancient Britons were all slain, or driven into- 
the mountains of Wales ;”—says. our common school histories. ‘“ Aliens in 
speech, in religion, in blood ;”’—says Lord Lyndhurst, with traditional virulence, 
in that speech which Sheil so ably answered. 

Still, scraps from Oisin’s spear have been floating down the current of Anglo- 


‘Saxon life. In language, words have arisen ; in politics, literature, and religion, 


ideas and sentiments have been expressed, bearing unmistakably the impress of 
the old Titan, and showing conclusively that his spirit, although so long concealed, 
was still influencing and inspiring even the descendants of Hengist and Horsa. 
These evidences of a Celtic presence in the Anglo-Saxon, the wonderful dis- 
coveries of modern science have made so manifest, that men are beginning at last 


to recognize them ; and, during the past century, some of our most noted scholars 
-have been patiently endeavouring to trace them to their original source. 


Philology, although one of the youngest of our sciences, has been of the 
greatest service in putting us on the right track in our search after this pioneer 
of nations. By its subtle art of’ drawing from words—those oldest palimpsestic 
monuments of mer—their original inscriptions, it has cleared up many a mystery 
in which the old Celt seemed hopelessly enveloped. Those adventurous tribes 
who first forced their way through the western European wilderness, left memo- 


‘rials of their presence which no succeeding invaders have been able to efface, 


in the names they gave to prominent landmarks; so that ‘“‘the mountains and 
rivers,”—to use a metaphor of Palgrave’s—* still murmur voices” of this de- 


nationalised people. The Alps, Apennines, Pyrenees, the Rhine, Oder, and Avon 


—all bear witness to the extensive dominion of the race by whom these 
epithets were first bestowed. By means of these epithets the 
Celts have been traced from their original home in Central Asia in two di- 


verging lines of migrations. Certain tribes, forcing their way through northern . 


Europe, seemed to have passed from the Cimbric Chersonese—or Denmark—into 
the North of Ireland and Scotland ; others, taking a southerly route, finally en- 
tered the South of Great Britain from the northern coast of France and Spain. 
The British Isles became thus the terminus of two widely-diverging Celtic mi- 


Naturally, the different climatic influences to which they were subject during 
their separate wanderings, tended to produce a variety of dialects and popular 
characteristics. Those old Britons,. however, whom Cesar first introduces to 
history, all belonged substantially to one people. Zeuss, after a patient 


of thirteen years in investigating the oldest Celtic manuscripts, has proved. beyond 


question, in his Grammatica Celtica, not only that the Cymry, or the modern 
Welsh, are of the same family with the Gael or modern Irish and Scotch, but 


_ . that all the Celtic people are only another division of that great Indo-European 


family out of which the nations of Europe originally sprang. More extensive 


philological investigations have indicated a still nearer relationship between the 
Celt:and the Anglo-Saxon. In Great Britain, Celtic names‘linger not only upon - 
all the mountains and rivers, with scarcely an exception, but upon hundreds and 
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hundreds of towns.and villages, valleys. and brooks, and the more insignificant 
localities of the eountry. 

How frequently Aber and Inver, Bod and Caer:or Car, Strath and Ard, ap- 
pear in combination as ‘the eye glances over.amapof England. Is not this fact 
most naturally explained by the supposition that Briton and Saxon grew up to- 
gether in the same localities so intimately, that the latter found dt most con- 
venient to adopt the names.of places which the former had ‘already bestowed ? 
The Celtic root with Saxon suffix or :prefix,so often greeting us in any descrip- 


_ tion of English topography, certainly ‘hints at a closer amalgamation of the two 


races than scheol ‘histories are wont to admit. Sethe language we daily speak, 
frequently as it has been denied, is found strongly impregnated with Celtic words, 
and many of these our most “Kiem and expressive. Dalderdash, banner, ‘barley, 
basket, ‘bicker, bother, ‘bully, carol, cudgel, dastard, fudge, ‘grudge, grumble, 
harlot, hawker, hoyden, Jeafer, lubber, nudge, trudge,—may-serve as specimens, 
The nnwritten dialects which prevail inso many parts of England, give still 
more numerousexamples of this Celtic element. 

If weturn now to our family.surnames, we shall also find indications of a 
similar race amalgamation. The Cymricdoneses are:only equalled by the Saxon 
Smiths. Take any of our ordimary.directonies, and how many Cymric names 
you find like Jewis, Morgan, Jenkins, Davis, Owen, Evans, Hughes, Bowen, 
Griffiths, Powel, and Williams. Scaneely dess numerous-are the ‘Gaelic Camerons, 
Campbells, Craigs, Guminghams, Dixons, oe Dufis, Duncans, Grahams, 
a Gordons, Maedonalds, Macleans, Munros, Murrays, Reids, Roberteons, 
Although the application iciasaainimatieatinien custem only during the 


past four hundred years, still they show that, at same period, we must have re- 


ceived a largeinfusion of Celtic blood. 

Physiology has also something to say on this subject. A-careful com- 
parison of the different physical types has = shown that the Oeltic is found almost 
as frequently among the English asthe. Saxon. The typical Saxon of olden 
times ‘had the broad, short,-oval skull, with yellowish or tawny red hair. The 
old Celt had the dong oval skull, with black hair. Climate undoubtedly modified 
‘to some extent these'types, the northern tribes of the Celts possessing lighter 


hair than ‘the :southern; still these were generally the distinguishing physical 


haracteristies of the two races, 


‘How, then, ‘have these characteristics been perpetuated?  Retzius, one of the 
‘best Swedish ethnologists, after making extensive observations-and comparisons, 


gives it as ‘his epinion that the prevailing formiof the skull found through- 
- out England is the.long oval, or the ‘same which is found still in Scotland, 


Ireland, and Wales. His statements are confirmed by many other ethnologists. 
Somehow, after crossing the German Ocean, the broad, roundish-headed Saxon 
‘became “longsheaded:” Andhis heir changed. Yellow, or tawny xed, is by 
no means now the prevailing colour among the Anglo-Saxons. Any Mnglish 
assembly will show greater proportion -of dark-haired than light-haized 

Different habits and oecnpations have undoubtedly contributed somewhat 
to effect this change. Germans ‘and English have alike grown darker during the 


" past one thousand years ; still, the marked -difference which to-day exists between 


‘the Anglo-Saxon and brethren on the continent is too great accounted 
for;—except through seme decided modification of the race relation. The Gelts 
are the only race to: whom such modifications can with any propriety be attributed . 
Whence came ‘then his popular opinion that the old Britons were either de- 
stroyed or expelled from the country by their Saxon eonquerors. -Are :the:state- 
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ments of history and the conclusions of modern science ‘so contradictory in this 
matter? Let us ‘see. At the Roman invasion, 55 8.c., Great Britain seems to 
have been thickly settled. Cesar says: “The population is infmite, and the 
houses very numerous. In one battle, 80,000 Britons were left dead on the 


_ field; and in one campaign the Romans lost 50,000 soldiers. It took the Roman 


| legions nearly three hundred years to bring the southern portion of the island 


| 


under subjection ;—~and then that great wall of Severus—seventy-four miles 
long, eight feet thick, twelve feet high, with eighty-one castles and three hundred 
and thirty turrets,—was erected to secure the conquest from the warlike tribes of 
the north—a stupendous undertaking surely to protect a province so worthless as 
Macaulay asserts ! 

Ptolemy enumerates no less than twenty British confederacies—with great 
resources—south of this wall, and eighteen upon the north. During the five- 
centuries of Roman dominion they steadily increased. There was not sufficient 
admixture of Latin blood to change moneys, Celtic character of the race. 
The Latins came to eontrol, not to colonize. en Rome, for ‘her own protec- 
tion, was obliged to recall her legions, thus relinquishing the province which had 
cost so much time and treasure to secure, we are distinctly told most of the 
Latins returned, taking their treasures with them. 

What, then, became of the numerous Britons who remained ? Their condition 


_ was-.deplorable. Accustomed to rely upon Roman arms for defence and Roman 


magistrates for the administration of law, they were suddenly deprived of both 
defenders:and rulers. While Latin civilization had developed their resources to- 
make them-a more tempting prize to their warlike neighbours, it had rendered. 


’ them almost incapable of guarding the treasures they had-gained. They had 


grown unwarlike—had Jost both weapons and their use. 

Moreover, a crowd of rival aspirants at once began & contest forthe vacant 
throne. It is not difficult to believe the statements of our earliest historians, that 
many, thus threatened by external foes and internal dissensions, were ready to. 


welcome as allies the Saxon marauders, preferring to receive them as friends — 


than to resistthem as foes. The Saxons evidently were determined to come; and 
the Briton—with characteristic craft—resolved to array Pict-and Saxon against 
each other, honing, doubtless, both would thus become less formidable. 

Those Saxons also came in detachments, and at different intervals. They 
were generally warriors, the picked men of their tribes. Finding a better country,. 
and a people without rulers, they quietly determined to take possession of both. 
Their final ascendancy was gained, not by superiority of numbers, but 


superiority of will and of arms. It seems ntterly. incredible te suppose, that, in 


their little open boats, they could have transported across the German Ocean 3 
multitude great enough to outnumber the original British inhabitants. All ac-- 
counts indicate that they were numerically inferior. Nearly one hundred and 
place of 

The. Welsh historical Triads tell ' us that whole bodies of the Britons 


entered into “‘ confederacy with their conquerors’’—became Saxons. The Saxon 


Chronicle, which, meagre:and dry'as it is, still gives the truest account we have 
of those dark periods, states that whole counties, and numerous towns within ‘the 
limits of the Heptarchy,—nearly five hundred years after the first Saxon invasion, . 
were occupied almost entirely by Britons; and that there were many insurrections 
of..semi-Saxonized subjects inthe different kingdoms. Bede, speaking of Eithel- 


asthe most cruel of the Saxon chieftains, says‘he compelled ‘the Britens tobe 
“tributary,” or to leave the country. ‘The great mass of the-people seem to 
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have chosen the former condition, and to have accepted their new rulers as they 
had done the old. There is not the slightest evidence of any wholesale extermi- 
nation by the Saxons, or of any extensive Celtic emigration, except two passages 
found in Gildas, our earliest historian. In one of these, he speaks of the 
Britons as having been slain like wolves, or driven into mountains; and in the 
other, of a company of British monks guiding an entire tribe of men and women 
to Armorica singing,—as they crossed the channel in their vessels of skin,— 
“* Thou hast given us sheep to the slaughter.” 

Gildas’s statements are so contradictory and erroneous, as every historical stu- 
dent knows, that they must be received with great allowance. He evidently 
hated the Saxons, and shows a disposition, in all his descriptions, to exaggerate 
the injuries his countrymen had received. Undoubtedly the Saxons often exhibited 
the savage ferocity common in those days, killing and enslaving their enemies 
without much compunction; undoubtedly many of the British, who had been 
Christianized, fled from the pagan violence of their conquerors to the more conge- 
nial countries of Armorica and Wales; but that most of them were obliged 
thus to choose between a violent death or exile, is sufficiently disproved, I think, 
by the evidence already given. 

The adoption of the Saxon language is also sometimes cited as evidence of the 

destruction of the old Britons ; but conquerors have very often given language to 
their subjects, even when the subjects were more numerous than themselves. Thus 
the Latin was adopted in Gaul; thus the Arabic followed the conquest of the 
Mussulmans. Yet there is nothing but this argument from language and the 
statements of Gildas—which later historians have so blindly copied—to give any 
foundation to the common opinion of an unmixed Saxon population. All other 
historical records and inferences indicate that the Anglo-Saxon—when that name 
was first applied, in the ninth century—represented as large a proportion of 
Celtic as of Teutonic blood. 
_ Future invasions effected little change in this proportion. The Danes, indeed, 
increased somewhat the Teutonic element, although they made fearful havoc 
_ among the old Saxons; but the Normans brought with them fully as many 
Gauls as Norsemen; and since the Norman conquest, the Celtic element has 
rather increased than diminished. 

It is fitting the Lia Fail, or stone of destiny, which Edward I. brought from 
Scotland, and upon which the Celtic Kings for many generations had been crowned, 
should still form the seat of the English throne, and thus become a symbol— 
although undesigned—of that Celtic basis which really underlies the whole struc- 
ture of Anglo-Saxon dominion. iy 

If it be admitted, then, that the Celt formed so large a proportion of those — 
races out of which the English people were finally composed, it becoines an in- 
teresting question whether any of their spiritual characteristics became also the 
property of their conquerors. What were these old Celts? Did their blood 
enrich, or impoverish the Saxon? Did they leave us any inheritance beyond 
certain modifications of speech and form? An answer to these questions may 
also serve to confirm the conclusions already stated. We do not get much 
satisfaction to such inquiries from contemporary historians in other lands. The 
self-complacent classic troubled himself little about neighbouring barbarians, pro- 
vided they did not endanger his safety or tempt his cupidity. That they traded 
in tin with the sea-faring Phcenicians, three hundred years before Christ ; that 
in the time of Cesar and Augustus, they had many barbarous customs, but had 
also their chariots, fleets, currency, commerce, poets, and an order of priests who 

were supreme in all matters pertaining to religion, education and government ;— 


t 
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these, in brief, are the principal facts gleaned from the meagre accounts of Greek 
and Roman writers concerning the inhabitants of the Ultima Thule of the ancient 
world. Saxon historians add little to this information. From the time of 
Gildas to Macaulay, they have generally viewed the Celt through the distorted 
medium of their popular prejudices. 

The Celt, then, must be his own interpreter ; yet the Celt of to-day, after 
suffering for so many centuries a treatment which has tended to blunt and destroy 
his best talent, and after long association with foreign thoughts and customs, is 
by no means the best representative of his pagan ancestors. __ 

In some way—through their own productions, if possible—we must get at the 
old Celts themselves before we can determine with any certainty how many of 
our popular characteristics can be attributed with any propriety to such a source. 
Apart from their language, which we have already alluded to, their oldest works 
are those weird megalithic ruins—scattered all over western Europe, and most 
numerous in Brittany and Great Britain. That these were of Celtic origin, seems 
indicated both by their greater number and perfection in those countries where 
the Celt retained longest his identity, and by certain correspondences in form and 
masonry with the earliest known Celtic structures, the cells of Irish monks, and 
the famous round towers of Ireland. 

Those round towers—after being variously explained as fire-towers, astrono- 


| mical observatories, phallic emblems, stylite columns, &c.,—Dr. Petrie has very 


clearly proved were of ecclesiastical origin, built between the fifth and thirteenth 
centuries, and designed for belfries, strongholds, and watchtowers. Yet these 
cells and towers alike exhibit the same circular form and dome roof, the same 
ignorance of the arch and cement, which are revealed in many of the older and 
more mysterious ruins. 

If we suppose a mythical’people of the stone age preceded the Indo-Europeans 
in their wanderings—and there seems no need of such a supposition, since it has 
been so clearly shown by some of our best pre-historic archeologists, that the 
transition from implements of stone to iron has frequently taken place among the 
same people—it may still be said these ruins are entirely dissimilar to the pro- 
ductions of such a people in other lands: they mark a higher degree of civiliza- 
tion, and show clearly in certain cases, the use of metallic instruments. Some of 
them reveal also great mechanical skill, forethought, and extraordinary command 
of labour. ‘Most of these ruins are at least two thousand years old, They have 
been exposed constantly to the destructive influences of a northern climate ;— 
and anyone who has noticed the ravages which merely six centuries have wrought 
upon even the protected stone-work of our cathedrals, can appreciate the power 
of these atmospheric vandals;—they have suffered even greater injury from 
successive invaders ;—and still few can gaze upon them to-day without being im- 
pressed with their massive grandeur. 

Of the vast ruins of Carnac, in Brittany, four thousand great triliths still remain. 
Some of these are twenty-two feet high, twelve feet broad, and six feet thick, and 
‘are estimated to weigh singly 256,800 pounds. Says M. Cambray: “ These 
stones have a most extraordinary appearance. They are isolated in a great plain 
without trees or bushes; not a flint or fragment of stone is to be geen on the sand © 
which supports them ; they are poised without foundation, several of them being — 
moveable.” In Abury and Stonehenge there are similar structures; not as ex- 
tensive, indeed, but giving evidence of much greater architectural and mechanical 
skill. They are found also in different parts of Great Britain and the Orkney 
Islands and the Hebrides. 

How were these immense stones transported—for there are no quarries within 
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several miles—and by what machinery could the: great lintels of Stonehenge, 
for instance, have been raised to. their present position ? 

We may smile incredulously at the’ learned systems of Oriental mythology 
which enthusiastic antiquaries have discovered in these voiceless sentinels of 
forgotten builders, but can we question the evidence they give of scientific pro- 
ficiency—superior to any ever attained by a “race of savages?” 

Their cromlechs, or tombs, exhibit clearly the same massiveness. The Irish 
people still call them “giant beds,” but they give us: no additional information 
concerning the people whose skeletons they contain.;;—unless there be a sug 
gestion in the kneeling posture in which their dead were generally buried, of 
that religious reverence which characterised them. when alive. 

In the Barrows—or great mounds of earth—which they seem to have used at 
a later period as sepulchres, we do get a few more interesting hints concerning 
their early condition. In these, large numbers of necklaces;, swords, and various 
ornaments and weapons in. gold and bronze,—some of exquisite workmanship: 
and original design,—have been found, showing at least that they had the art of 
working metals, and many of the customs. of a comparatively civilized life. All 
these relics, however, although interesting iu themselves, and confirming the few 
statements of classic historians, only serve to correct the popular notion: cone 
cerning the savage condition of the old Britons. They leave us still in ignorance 
of those mental and spiritual characteristics which we are most anxious to 
discover. 


By far the most extensive and valuable material for determining the character’ , 


of the ancient Celt, although the most neglected, is presented! in their literature. 
Few persons I imagine who have given the subject no special investigation, are 
aware how extensive this literature is, as found in the Gaelic and Cymric tongues. 
In the library of Trinity College, Dublin, there are one hundred and forty 
manuscript volumes. A still more extensive collection isin the Royal Irish 
Academy. There are also large collections in the British Museum, and in the: 
Bodleian Library and Imperial libraries of France and Belgium,and in the 
Vatican ;—besides numerous private collections in the possession of the nobility 
of Ireland, Great Britain, and on the continent. 

To give an. idea of these old manuscripts, O’Curry has; taken as a standard of 
comparison the Annals of the Four Masters, which was: published in 1851,.in 
seven large quarto volumes containing 4,215. closely-printed pages. There are, 
in the same library, sixteen other vellum. volumes, which, if| similarly published, 
would make 17,400 pages; and six hundred paper manuseripts,. comprising 
30,000 pages. Mac Firbis’ great book of genealogies would: alone fill 1,300: 
similar pages ; and the old Brehon laws, it is caleulated, when’ published, will! 
oontain 8,000 pages. 

The Cymric collection, although less extensive, still comprises more than one: 
thousand volumes. Some of these, indeed, are only transcripts: of the same 
productions, yet many of them are original works. 

A private collection at Peniath numbers upward of four hundred manuscripts ; 
anda large number are in. the British Museum, in Jesus College, and in the 
libraries of various noblemen in England and Wales. 

The Myvyrian manuscripts, collected: by Owen. Jones, and now deposited in: 
the British Museum, alone amount to. forty-seven. volumes of: poetry, in 16,00U 
pages, and fifty-three volumes of prose, in about 15,300: pages ;. and these com- 
prise only a:small portion of the manuscripts now existing. Extensive as are 
these collections, we know, from trustworthy accounts, the Danish. invaders. of 
Treland, in the ninth and tenth centuries, made it a special. business to tear, bum, 
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and drown—to quote’ the exact: word—all books and records which were found: 
inany of the: churches, dwellings, or monasteries of theisland.. The great wars. 
of the seventeenth century. proved. still more destructive to the: Irish manuscripts. 
The jealous Protestant conquerors burnt all’ they could: find among the Catholics. 
A great number of undiscovered: manuscripts are referred to and quoted in those 
which now exist. From their titles, we judge more: have: been lost than: pre- 
served. So late as the sixteenth century, many were referred to as then im 
existence, of which no trace: can now be found, Some of them may still be 
hidden in the old monasteries and: castles. The finding of the-book of Lismore 
is an illustration of what may hav e been thefateof many. In 1814, while: the 
Duke of Devonshire was' repairing his: ancient castle. of Lismore, the workmen 
had occasion to reopen @ doorway which had. been long closed, in the interior of 
the castle. They found: concealed: within it a bex containing an old manuscript 
anda superb old crozier. The: manuscript had: been somewhat. injured by the 
dampness, and portions of it had. been gnawed by rats. Moreover,.when it was: 
discovered, the workmen cauried: off several leaves as mementoes. Some of 
these were afterwards: recovered, and: enough now remains to give us valuable 
additions to our knowledge of Irish. customs and traditions.. It is by no-means 
improbable that. others, similarly secreted in monasteries and private dwellings, 
may. still be discovered. : 

In O’Clery’s preface to the “Succession of Kings’’—one of the most valuable, 
of the Irish annals—he says: ‘‘ Strangers have taken the principal books of 


_ Erin into strange countries and among unknown people.” And again, in the 
' preface to the ‘‘ Book of Invasions”: ‘Sad evil! Short was the time until 


dispersion and decay overtook the churches of the saints, their relics, and their 
books ; for there is not to be found of them now that has not been carried away 
into distant countries and foreign nations ; carried away, so that their fate is not 
known from that time hither.’’ ee 
When we consider, thus, the number of literary productions which have been 
either lost or destroyed, and the number still remaining, we must admit that there 
has been, at some period, great intellectual activity among the Celtic people. 
How far back these productions may be traced, is a question which cannot now 


be discussed properly, without transgressing the limits assigned to this article. . 


We can do little more, at present, than call attention to the extent of these 
writings, and their importance. Many of them are unquestionably older than the 
Canterbury Tales ; they give us the clearest insight into the character of a people 
once great and famous,-but now almost lost in oblivion ; aud, although containing 
a large amouut of literary rubbish, they still comprise numerous poems, volumi- 
nous codes of ancient laws, extensive annals—older than any existing European 
nation can exhibit in its own tongue, and a body of romance which no ancient 
literature. has ever excelled, and from which modern fiction draws its first 
impression. 

Had this literature no special relation to our own history, we might naturally 
suppose it would repay investigation for the curious information it contains of a 
bygone age, and the intellectual stimulus it might impart. The condition of Ire- 
land, to-day, is also of such importance to England and America—the Irish Celt, 
in this nineteenth century, enters so prominently into our politics and questions of 
reform, that everything is worth investigating which can reveal to us more alearly 
his character and capacity. 

But these productions of his ancestors have for us a still deeper significance. 
They are peculiarly our inheritance. Celt or Teuton, or both, we must mainly 
be; our ancestry can naturally be assigned to no other races. Much in us is 
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manifestly not Teutonic. The Anglo-Saxon is quite a different being from all 
other Saxons. Climate and occupation may explain in ameasure, the difference, but 
not entirely. Some of the prominent traits which Englishmen and Americans 
alike possess, belong so clearly to the German, or Teutonic people, in every land, 
that we do not hesitate to ascribe them at once to our Saxon blood; but what 
shall we do with others equally prominent, and naturally foreign to Teutons every 
where. 

Were these found peculiarly characterising the Celts from their earliest his- 
tory, might we not—must we not—with equal propriety also ascribe them to our 
Celtic blood? 

If, then, it can be shown—and we think it can—that, not only before the 
time of Gower and Chaucer, but also before Caedmon uttered the first note of 
English song, Celtic wits and poets were busy expressing in prose and verse the 
sentiments of their people, then these old mauuscripts become of incalculabe 
value in explaining our indebtedness to those Britons, who, as history anda sciene 
alike indicate, contributed so essentially to our popular formation. 

On some future occasion, we may present such illustrations of their antiqnity 
and general character, as will make it appear still more clearly that the Anglo- . 
Saxon is—what we might expect the offspring of two such varied races to become 
—the union of the varied characteristics of Celt and Teuton, stronger, braver 
more complete in every respect, for hiserse pentage. 
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af ABOUT DOGS, SOCIALLY. 

‘4 HERE is an opulence in that broad, bountiful word household which the 
° human race cannot wholly appropriate. The true household spreads its 
C generous skirts not only over father, mother and children, but also over various 
e animals, that having laid aside their native shyness, have attached themselves to 


the family, and been adopted into it. These creatures, at once the pets and 
7 minions of all, add a new and piquant flavour to domestic life. They impart 
4 to it a variety, humour, and vivacity that would be sadly missed were it limited 
to the dominant race only. 

. When the Egyptians sculptured their God Anubis—the ever-watching guard- 
ing — of the supernals,—they gave him the head of a dog, and the body ofa 
man. he fancy was not witheat a true significance, for that animal seems to 
stand on the threshold between the human and the brute intelligence, and to ap- 
propriate the qualities of both. 

A startling statement might be made of the economic uses of the dog,—as the 
midnight sentinel of our houses, shops, and flocks, thus dismissing to sleep a great 
company of watchmen ; and as the destroyer of that fearful hoard of banditti, 
which, without them, would consume the grain and leave the bread-pans of the 
people empty. We have read a statement that a simple London terrier—a small; 
doughty creature named, or misnamed, Tiny, destroyed in three years an army 
of rats, which, left unmolested to natural increase during that time, would have 
made a census of sixteen hundred wmilllions! After this the legend of Bishop 
Hatto seems reasonable, and might now be repeated were the race of Tinies to 
become extinct. We do not propose, however, to discourse of the dog, econo- 
mically, but socially and discursively ; and if thou, O reader, be a moody, crab- 
bed, or “ sour complected ” person, we conscientiously forewarn thee to pass on, 
for thou wilt find nothing in this chapter of wecht, as Chalmers would say, to any 
but the lovers of animal nature. 

“I think,” says Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, who of all prose-writers has 
written with the most hearty and delightful appreciation of dogs, “‘ I think every 
family should have a dog. tis like having a perpetual baby ; it is the plaything 
and crony of the whole house; it keeps them all young; and then, he tells no 
tales, betrays no secrets, never sulks—asks no troublesome questions, never gets 
into debt, never comes down late to breakfast, is always ready for a bit of fun, 
‘ies in wait for it, and you may, if choleric, to your relief, kick him instead of 
some one else, who would not take it so meekly, and, moreover, would certainly 
not, as he does, ask your pardon for being kicked.” 

Naturalists may give as many reasons as they please, osteological and otherwise, 
for believing that the dog is only a domesticated and educated wolf. We 
eschew their theories, and mean to maintain against all Turks, Infidels, and 
Scholars, that the dog, in propria, was a native of paradise, and Adam his first 
master. 


But without caring to look too nicely into the pedigree of our modern dog, and 
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assuming his high lineage from ‘‘ the eternal fitness of things,” we will admit that 
he has some rather underbred relatives. The fox, wolf, and jackal are his first 
cousins. Yet, so far from consorting ‘with them, he fights them tooth and 
claw, bent, apparently, on scratching their dishonoured names from the family 
escutcheon. 

The fox is the very Metternich of animals. There is fraud, cunning, and state- 
craft in every twinkle of his keen linear eyes, diplomacy in the slightest tremor 
of his sensitive ears, attention and suspicion in every poise of his finely organized 
head. 

The fox and the wolf, between them, seem to have appropriated all the fero- 


‘city, craft, and obliquity of character belonging to the canine family, leaving probity, 


faith, generosity, and such like uncommercial traits to the Chevalier Bayard of the 
race. 

Domestication euervates most animals. Remove the necessity of foraging for 
the daily rations and “ their occupation’s gone.” Having once cbdnsented to a 
parasitic life, they lose much of the nerve and tact of the wild state. 

The cat in its untamed condition is a creature of great courage and prowess, 
and displays many traits of the chat sawvage, or catamount ; but, after a few 
generations of boudoir existence, she becomes a silken sybarite, a very cream 
cheese of petted selfishness and sleepy inanition. 

But with our dog the case is different. His mind being easy on the bone-and 
trencher question, he is both able and willing to improve his education, and fit 
himself for the high companionship to which he has been admitted. His quic\- 
ness of apprehension, docility, and sympathy adapt him beyond all animals fo z 
training purposes. It is astonishing how much intelligence the higher breeds, like 
the spaniel, setter, and terrier, are capable of attaining under proper schooling. 
How quickly they interpret every gesture and every expression of the master’s 
face! Look at the eye when you talk to them, and see it filland glow! You 
will be startled to find that they understand not only set phrases directly addressed 
to them, but much of the family conversation. In proof of this, Menoult relates 
that a lady once tested a favourite ‘spaniel by pretending to negotiate for his sale, 
speaking in her ordinary tones, and abstaining from any word that should arouse 
his attention. He immediately became agitated and began to whine, roll at her 
feet, and to beseech her not to sell him with true dog-eloquence. 

Wesley makes:a very curious statement about a dog, in his time, who, every 
Sunday, went, alone, a long distance to attend a Methodist meeting. This meeting 
was held at a private house, just after the Church service closed. So regular and 
punctual was his attendance, that he came to be known through the whole com- 
munity as the “‘ Methodist dog.” The boys of the“ Establishment ”’ looked with 
no small disgust on the dissenting beast, abusing him and pelting him without 
mercy. But our doggie maintained his integrity, turning neither to the right nor 
the left, and striding gallantly through the persecuting gauntlet. 

This conduct was s» extraordinary that, to test him, the meeting was changed, 
for a single day, to another house. Was our hero to be disconcerted? By no 
means. In some way, known only to canine intelligence, he discovered the ruse, 
and, the next Sunday, betook himself to the new rendezvous. Not long after 
his ungodly master was drowned, when he came: no more to meeting. This 
gave one devout brother the key to his whole strange conduct. No doubt he 
had come hoping to attract his wicked master to attend the means of grace, but 
this purpose having been providentially frustrated, his attendance could be of no 


further use. 


The attachment of this animal to his master has passed into a proverb, and is 
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attested by thousands of pathetic and tear-compelling anecdotes. That master 
may be a poor forsaken outcast, without a single hold on human sympathy ; he 
may have but a scanty crust to divide ; but when was his faithful follower known 
to desert him for happier fortunes? Though he meet the sleek, pampered pets 
of more prosperous homes every day on the street, when was gaunt, famished 
Fido ever seen forsaking old Robin the Penniless ? ; 
Bacon says, ‘‘ man is the God of the dog.” His master is the Grand Lama 
of his reverence—sovereign and patron saint in one. In him he lives and moves 
and has his being. His smile is his heaven, his frown abases him to the lowest 
depths. Unlike all other animals, the displeasure alone of his liege, without 


fear of punishment, will cause him to slink to. his kennel with abject head, eyes . 


askance, and tail dropped, while a caress, an appreciative word, will instantly 
bring him to his feet with radiant face, pennon at full mast, and his whole body 
wriggling ina convulsive tremor of joy. His master is his conscience, and standard , 
of right; everything belonging to him is sacred, and to be watched over as the 
Roman guarded his eagles. 

This fidelity to a trust is so characteristic a trait that it would seem, in these 
days, as though clerks, cashiers, public and private servants had made the virtue . 
over to their canine friends, to have and to hold for ever. ; 

We lately heard a fresh anecdote on this point, not in the books. A pioneer 
settler in the American backwoods went into the woods to. cut timber. Needing 
another axe he told the dog to go back to the house, some two or three miles 
distant, and bring one. The little fellow started with alacrity, but returned, after 
a long absence, quite dejected, and without the axe. The master upbraided him 
sternly, and bade him go again. After another still longer absence he returned, 
this time joyfully, and bringing the axe-helve in his mouth. He had found it so 
firmly bedded in a stump, as afterwards appeared, that he could not wrench it 
out, and so gnawed off the handle. With such affecting instances of a dumb 
striving after duty, often misunderstood, often sharply blamed, one cannot help 
misapplying Cowper’s words, 


“ Oh, that those lips had language !” 


A neighbour of ours, who has an enormous watech-dog, relates that whenever. 
the master of the house is absent over night, the faithful fellow is accustomed to 
quit his usual sleeping-place, and stretch himself across the threshold of his mis- 
tress’s chamber, as if he would say, ‘‘ why enters here must pass over my dead 
bo dy.” ‘ 

_ Another magnificent dog, whom we personally knew, we have long wanted to 
chronicle, for he was one of the magnates of our childhood. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was his imperial name, and he deserved it well. Leave him in charge of a gate, 
and neither man, beast, nor goblin could pass through. Send him to fetch the 
cows, and he went about it with the greatest care. Never did slow-stepping 
beasts stop to crop the last mouthful of juicy grass or nectarous clover, when 
Bony’s imperative summons was heard. Finally, so great a fear of him fell on 
all the herd, that it was only n to stand at the fence apd call ‘‘ Bony,” 
to bring the whole lumbering train, pell-mell, to the milking sheds. Now we do 
not say such Spartan discipline was salutary, or calculated to promote a tranquil 
- of milk ; but we do say that dog had a sovereign conception of the authority, 
of law. 
Every inch of his master’s domain Bony took under his high. protectorate. 
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It was sacred soil which no alien hoof might invade. His only fault was, that he 
could never be made to see that the public had any rights in the highway which 
a valorous dog was bound to respect. He was bent on adding that vi et armis 
to the family estate, or for resuming any rash grants which ancestral masters 
might have made. Just as a Baron of the Rhine kept ward over his river-front, 
so did Bony prowl about that strip of debatable territory ; and if any bewildered 
pig found himself on the wrong side of it, he would rush squealing past, hugging 
the farthest fence, even when the béte noir of his fancy happened to be quite out 
of sight. 

And yet, the noble, gigantic fellow was docile as a child, gentle as a woman to 
his friends, never showing a hostile eye unless his notions of ¢rust were con- 
cerned. Ifthe Hindu doctrine of transmigration were true, we should say that 
no less than a Regulus or a Ximenes had taken up his abode in the imperial form 
of Bony. 

How far one of these dumb favourites will fill the gap to a solitary person,— 
the great emptiness that follows lost human ties! Have you ever read the pathetic 
history of Eliza Ryves, poet, dramatist, and woman of genius, who died many 
years since in a dreary London garret? In poverty and neglect, under hope 
deferred, and utter forlornness, how pitiful it is to hear her say, ‘‘ Now that I live 
entirely alone, I show Juno more attention than I had used to do formerly. The 
heart wants something to be kind to; and it consoles us for the loss of society, 
to see even an animal derive happiness from the endearments we bestow upon 
it.” 

You will find the dog a delightful, unhindering companiom for the study, 
taking off the edge of loneliness, without making importunate demands upon your 
attention. A child is apt to be exigent and pertinacious in its solicitations—a 
dog, never. Have you not seen -him crouched with head between his paws, 
gazing full-eyed at his master, who is reading, or writing, and lost in thought ? 
Don’t you see he is ready to spring for a frolic if a gesture invite it, but, till then, 
silent as ghosts by daylight. How he puzzles his simple brain as his eye follows 
those mysterious hieroglyphics you are tracing, and how often you are remined 
of little Dora holding the pens for her David Copperfield ! 

Have you a neighbour troubled with such a horrible flux de bouche as makes 
you bless the memory of those old anchorets who never once for years broke the 
leaden silence of their tongues? How good it is to turn the key on him and 
his magpie chatterings! How it increases your respect for your dumb com- 
panion, who, with the keenest relish for a bit of fun, yet, with a true knightly 
courtesy, subdues his desires to your mood, and awaits your invitation. , 

We are happy to be supported here by Sir Walter Scott. The companionship 
of his dogs in his study he felt to be grateful society, and helpful to his work. 
We would give more for a faithful drawing of the Edinburgh “den.” where the 
Great Wizard conjured his most potent spells, than any painting of ‘Scott and 
his Friends,” illustrious and elegant though the company may be. ‘There, in the 
foreground, sits the master at his plain desk, thoughtfully bending over his papers, 
while the immense form of Maida, his shaggy favourite, is stretched at length 
before the fire. Yonder, perched on the highest round of the book-ladder, quite 
out of harm’s way, crouches Hense, the beautiful cat, waiting to take her place 
by the footstool, whenever it shall please her rival to saunter forth for a walk. 
To one or other of these pets Scott is ever now and then tossing a friendly or 
comic ejaculation, by way of keeping up their spirits till he can take time for a 
frolic. He believed they understood every word he said, and there did seem to 
be a sort of clairvoyance between them. Who can tell how much his elastic 
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freshness, power of work and sweetness of nature, were kept in tone by his un- 
bending himself and “leaning from his human” toward these dumb favourites ? 

Walter Savage Landor, whose temper was as uncertain as an Icelandic geyser, 
foaming up without apparent cause, and scalding whatever came in its way, who 
in his atrabilarious moods lashed father, mother, wife and ‘friend alike,—the 
savage Landor lived in a state of beautiful and tranquil friendship with his dog. 
Let us for this repeat a reqguiescat over the grave of the gifted, choleric poet. 

Next to a merry child, we do not know so good and healthy a companion for 
a melancholic man as adog. He does not call over the roll of your ailments with 
dolorous intonation, nursing and petting them by recital, nor does he anger you 
by combatting your splenetic fancies. He just ignores them so innocently that 
you ignore them too. If, after a convivial evening, you awake with a pound of 
lead in the epigastric regions, spiders in your eyes, and mephitic vapours coil- 
ing through your brain ; if the day looks cold, and dark and dreary, and you feel 
half inclined to try the “bare bodkin” remedy, rather than grunt and sweat 
under a weary life, just draw on your clothes, and open the door to your dog. See 
what a delirious good-morning he has ready for you. How he leaps upon you, 
and sprinkles you all over with cool, fragrant dew, which he has brushed from 
lilacs and violet-borders! How his eyes flash, and his tail wags like an excited 
pendulum, as he winds up his welcome with a series of acrobatic somersaults. 

Now if such a greeting as that will not flash a vivid beam among the notrs 
vapeurs of your brain, and make you feel that life is dear, and a pleasant thing 
it is to see the sun, you may as well make your will, and pull your hypochondriac 
nightcap over your eyes for all time. 

When you remember that the good fellow will have just such a welcome ready 
for all the household, as they successively appear, does he not amply pay for 
his board by getting the day underway so heartily and hilariously, and by oiling 
the family machinery, which is so apt to creak in the shivery morning hours ? 
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F in the following story, practical men should be disappointed at finding a 
vague hinting at a scientific process and only an imperfect sketch of a 
’ scientific experiment, I have no explanation or apology to cffer. The story is 
told for the purpose of interesting the reader in the career of a man who was 
never well understood, and not to illustrate any principle of science. I have 
a very dim idea of the value of the experiments in chemistry in which the in- 
terest of my little sketch chiefly centres, and must disclaim in advance all at- 
tempt to give the reader any scientific iuformation whatever. 
With the earlier rush of emigration to California, there arrived at Sacra- 
mento, then a straggling town of huts and tents, John Barnard, a. young 
. physician, full of enthusiasm and hungry fer excitement. The young man with 
his wife, who had but just left her father’s home for her husband’s, had sailed 
for California, satisfied that if his excellent qualifications as a medical men 
brought him no employment, he could turn his ready hard to any of the 
various callings which the unsettled condition of things in the new El Dorado 
would be sure to develope and require. 

Barnard was a frank, genial, young fellow, and I very well remember .our 
first meeting, at which he directly impressed me with his peculiarly winning but 
attractive manner. He was compactly built, with a broad, roomy forehead, 
clear-cut but rounded features, a pleasant, mobile mouth, and was gifted, withal, 
with a magnetic manner of address that was generally considered irresistible, even 
by matter-of-fact people. As the reader may not be able, otherwise, to understand 
some things which I want to tell him about my friend Barnard, I desire to give 
a tolerably minute description of the young physician, whose career afterwards 
attracted much attention in the state. 

I have said that he was frank, and direct in his manner, and so he was ; yet 
there was with all his frankness an undefined and dreamy abstraction at times 
that seemed very much like the air of a mystic. You felt that there was a vein 
of the supernatural running through all his beliefs. And while no man could be 
more healthy or vigorous in his mental and moral organization, there was a certain 
flavour of mystery pervading all his warm and hearty nature that perplexed and 
bothered those who knew him. The man was a study, and those who recollect 
his sunny, hopeful face, his pleasant voice and the sincere grasp of his strong 
hand, will always remember that they never felt that they quite understood why 
it was that the hearty and genial doctor appeared as though there was at least 
one chamber in his soul over which, even to his own self-consciousness, there was 
hung the warning, ‘‘ No Admittance.” 

In addition to his studies of medicine, Barnard had early made extensive ex- 
cursions into the tempting fields of chemistry. He was never weary of experi- 

enting and collating ; his fertile genius constantly discovered new combinations 
and effects from the elements that Nature furnished him, and some of 
his inventions and intentions were brilliant, if not useful. He laughingly 
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said that his necessities. alone prevented him from being an alchemist. 


_If he had not been obliged to provide for his daily bread, he 


would have spent his life in ransacking Nature’s laboratory and 
laying bare her ancient secrets. Nothing seemed to give him so much pleasure 
as to spend hours over his chemical apparatus, pursuing with tireless enthu- 
siasm the delusive phantoms that were continually rising before him. Days 
and nights were spent in an eager search for some possible result, which 
though often escaping, and beckoning him on with aggravating coyness, was 
generally captured at last. Into this fascinating pursuit Barnard entered 
with all the ardour of his nature, and led by his fervid imagination, though still 
guided by accurate scientific knowledge, he managed to amass a sum of results 
which would have given him considerable fame had they been published to the 
world. But he declared that he was a mere dabbler in science, and would wait 
until he had accomplished some great thing before he troubled the scientific 
world . with his childish experiments, which were leading to something 
better. 

. It must not be supposed, however, that Barnard spent all his time in the . 
more congenial pursuit of chemical science to the neglect of his chosen 
profession. 'T’o this day there are not a few wMo were then citizens of Sacra- 
mento, who will attest to the untiring patience, close attention, and skill which 
characterised Dr. Barnard during those early years of his life in California, 
when such rare tact and loving warmth as his were sure to bring hope, if not 
healing, to the sick-beds of those who were so fortunate as to know him. His 
range ‘of practice grew to be very wide, and from far and near he was called 
to minister to the sick and suffering. The times were golden, and Barnard 
made a great deal of money by his ardent devotion to his practice. 
In a few years, although he was indifferent to wealth and was gene- 
rous to the needy and suffering poor, he grew rich and prosperous in 
his fortunes. 

I see him now, at this stage of his career—full-figured, rotund yet shapely, 
bubbling over with animal spirits, vigorous with health, in high good humour 
with himself and the world, winning to his side all the genuine men of the time, 
aud drawing after him loving and admiring looks as he walked abroad with his 
elastic, springy step. ‘Then I'remember the dreamy veil that seemed to shut 
down at times over his clear blue eye, and the queer abstraction that interrupted 
the ripple of his bright talk, and I ask myself if this was a premonition of his 
fate, like that vague, far-off look that old philosophers say belongs to those who 
are destined to die by violence. 

Of his wife I have not said much, because there is not much to say about 
her. She was one of those shadowy persons, hard to understand, with abun- — 
dant positiveness as to being, but in character altogether negative. She 
loved her husband well and truly, and considered him the sum of all human 
wisdom and goodness. Thoroughly practical, she gloried in his pecuniary 
success, and only seemed to regret that his own skill had secured for them com- 
petence and snbstantial comfort before the dowry which she brought him had» 
been exhausted. She shared in all the enthusiasm with which Barnard pur- 
sued his experiments in science, though she honestly declared that she did not 
understand them any more than she did Sanscrit. 

_ As his medical practice increased, and calls on his time grew 1 more fre- 
quent, Barnard complained good-humouredly that he had too much profes- 
sional business to allow himself as much leisure for scientific diversion as his crav-— 


ing passion require. His pecuniary circumstances, however, being easy, I 
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think he grew a little careless about his business, and, employed a good deal of 
time with his visionary schemes and mysterious chemical processes. His wife 
looked on with simple wonder, but asked no questions and made no injudicious 
remarks, though she did sometimes open her eyes with wonder when she saw her 
husband rush out to answer a sudden call, carrying a boiling retort or half- 
finished experiment in his hand. Believing her. husband to be one of the wisest 
and best of men, she declared that the God of Nature would bring him out of all 
his maze of conjectures in triumph, but what those conjectures were,and why he 
should have them, she did not know. I donot believe that she cared to know. 

Carbon was always a favourite subject of Dr. Barnard’s studies, and he pur- 
sued the subtle element through all its tortuous changes and multifarious 
forms. Nobody but a scientific man could understand the variety of his ex- 
periments and the wonderful results at which he arrived, in his thirsty chase 
for all that could be known concerning his favourite subject. ‘Carbon,’ he 
would say, “pervades all nature in one form or another. It gives strength and 
solidity to the humble plant beneath our feet; it is inthe air we breathe and 
in the food we eat; it gives life and vigour to the blood of man and beast, 
warms us in the dull coal of the grate, and sparkles in the liquid lustre of the 
rarest gem in the world.” Whe idea that carbon is capable of being solidi- 
fied into its purest form, the diamond, was always uppermost in his mind; and 
pondering on the fact that here was crystallized carbon—only simple carbon 
in its purest form—he continually asked himself, “‘ Why cannot this familiar ele- 
ment be caught, prisoned, and solidified into the precious gem?” ‘‘ Nature,” 
he argued, ‘‘ has, but few secrets in her laboratory which are not penetrable to 


man ; her processes are hidden, but may be discovered or imitated; and if | 


we know that Nature makes a diamond by crystallizing carbon, why not 
follow in her footsteps?’ This was easier said than done, but the 
indefatigable experimenter was on the keen search for the hidden 
secret. Diamonds were not plentiful or cheap m those days, and 
I shudder even now to think of the valuable stones that were bought by 
Barnard, pulverized, sublimated, triturated, and treated to all sorts of tests 
with acids, fire, and other agencies. Before the long quest was ended, 
poor Mrs. Barnard’s few gems went into the alembic, or melted away, none 
knew how. : 

Dr. Barnard despised as absurd and chimerical the old notion of the alche- 
mists, that gold could be made by transmutation, and cheerily he laughed 
at the vain dream that had tempted so many to poverty, desperation, and death. 
His was not a vulgar and ignorant fancy that gold, a primitive element, could be 
made by man ;" but humbly following in Nature’s footsteps, he would imitate her 
‘own formula, and combine in the flawless gem the simple elements which she 
had revealed were the constituent parts thereof. This thought having once 
obtained lodgment in his mind, never left him. He had always known the 
theory of the chemists in relation to the formation of the diamond, but not until 
he had been emboldened by brilliant successes in experimental chemistry did it 
occur to him that he might possibly accomplish that which had before been 
only dimly hinted at as a possibility. It had been said that whoever discovered 
the process of crystallising carbon would have found the art of making diamonds. 
This was to be his work, and thenceforward he turned his attention to a 
- pursuit of the phantom with all the ardour of one who is master of the 


obedient materials at hand. He was familiar enough with the disguises and. 


iarities of the element which he pursued to be able to know just where to 


begin and where to lay his hand upon its secret habitations. His trials and — 
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manipulations were, of course, conducted on a small scale, and they were © 
ust successful enough to jure him forward to greater ventures and closer — 
application. He was never discouraged, for there was always abundant ex- 
planation for his repeated failures. Some element was missing, or some other 
was in excess; it would be easy to remedy these little defects, and with each 
trial came new light and knowledge. The goal of his hopes and ambition was 

- not far off ; it would be reached shortly; and meantime, his only regret was 
that he had not now the time to publish the wonderful revelations which his 
absorbing experiments had given him. He had reached the conclusion that his 
own results would enable somebody else to make the grand success, diamond 
making, if he should die before he achieved it for himself. 

Diamond making, we used to say, was Barnard’s hobby, and the experiments 
which he made with his odd-shaped retorts and other implements were amus- 
ing to his friends, though we refrained from our good-natured jests at his 
expense when we found him in severe earnest. One day he begged from a 
neighbour a large bombshell that had never been’charged and had been kept 
as a curious relic of the Spanish occupation of California. This he loaded 
with some curious compound and fused the ingredients by means of a powerful 
galvanic battery ; the shell, though enclosed in a welded crust of iron, exploded 
in fragments, broke the windows of his neighbours, and brought the doctor 
into disrepute. He was threatened with an indictment as a nuisance if he 
continued his “‘ dratted experiments,” and for.a time the ardent disciple of science 
lost some of his popularity. The mixture with which he charged his bomb- 
shell, by the way, was known only to himself; in a moment of inspiration he 
seemed to have conceived the idea that certain materials fused under great 
pressure would secure the desired result ; but what those ingredients were he 
never told. When questioned as to where he found the formula for their 
composition he would evade the matter, but finally admitted that it had been 
“revealed” to him, though whether the revelation was made by spirits’ from 
the unseen world, or by his own research, or by Nature herself, ina moment of 
unusual confidence, he would never say; it was sufficient for us to know that 
he had the infallible and only reliable receipt for compounding the diamond, or 
rather, for resolving from carbon its purest form—the diamond. 

His chief anxiety now was where to find an implement or machine to hold 
the explosion while he fired his mixture under pressure. In reply to the sug- 
gestion that the same spirits who were kind enough to give him the information 
which enabled him to mix the ingredients, ought to furnish him with the requi- 
site machinery for a successful test of their value, he only laughed good hu- 
mouredly, and said that man must work out some part of his problem himself. 
He was sensitive to any jocular remarks about the supernatural agency which 
was employed in his experiments, aud though he began to have some traces 
of respect for the ‘‘ spiritual manifestations,” which were then beginning to 

. attract attention in the country, he steadily declined to say what his chemical 
formula was, or where he got it, except that ‘it was revealed.” His wife 
asked no questions, but put her trust implicitly in her husband, as she had al- 
ways done. 
Barnard lost a little of his rotundity, and his features grew a trifle sharper, 
as he prosecuted his fascinating search for the proper machinery for his great ex- 
periment. As years rolled by, and his burst anvils, broken retorts, and shat- 
tered cannon-balls only brought fresh disappointments, he grew a shade paler 
and more anxious, but his fine flow of spirits never forsook him. He had a 
revelation that he would succeed, and’ his enthusiasm was still quenchless. He 
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* never had any more doubt of his ultimate success than he had of his own existence. 
“If the Lord spares my life, and I know He will,” the hopeful little doctor 
would say, ‘I shall yet show the world that this dream of mine is not alto- 
gether a,dream.. And when I have made diamonds I shall be satisfied, unless,” 
he added, as new possibilities seemed to shine before him, ‘‘ unless I shall enter 
through my diamond gates into other mysteries-of nature.” 

His patients complained of neglect, and his practice dwindled somewhat ; but 
this never disconcerted him ; wealth and fame were just within his grasp, and he 
would soon be beyond the anxieties of his profession, Wealth was not so much 
an object to him as the fame which he would secure by a scientific success that 
would electrify the world. He was willing that his friends, who had given him 
latterly the pecuniary assistance which he needed, should have the larger share 
of the profits that would arise from the success of his search after the great 
mystery; nay, more, he would, by locking up the secret, when found, prevent 
the process from being common, or his own work from being so often repeated 
that the precious gem should be cheapened. The agents of the California 
Diamond Company should quietly put upon the market, in different quarters 
of the world. large and flawless stones of rare brilliancy and pure water; but 
none would know the parentage of these wonderful gems, and only his fame as 
a scientific man should mark his whereabouts or his occupation. 

Near Barnard’s house was a huge mass of granite, which had been left there 
by a bankrupt stone worker; on this the restless eyes of the experi- 
menter were fixed. He bought it, and after clamping it about 
with rough masses of wrought iron, drilled a hole into its heart, 
placed his chemicals in a hollowed chamber in the bottom of the 
drilled channel, and then, having closed up the opening with some metallic com- 
position, introduced through another minute channel the poles of alarge galvanic 
battery and ignited the charge. The mass of stone and iron flew into a 
thousand fragments, and in the general disturbance which followed, the side of 
a neighbouring house was blown in, to the consternation of a large family, the 
paternal protector of whom, not appreciating the labours and necessities of 
science, had the doctor arrested for a misdemeanour forthwith. The appearance 
of the philosopher in the Sacramento police court was a signal for a rally of his 
friends, who had their good-natured laugh at his expense, as he pleaded his case 
and explained his novel schemes, and yet helped him out of his troubles with 

- genuine Californian generosity. The injured neighbour was wrath, and swore 
vengeance on the disturber of his peace, and the doctor agreed that he would 
try no more experiments inside the city limits. 

On the restoration of peace, Barnard, who had supposed his experiment was 


an unquestionable failure, looked curiously at the cavity in the rent granite, _ 


now exposed to the light of day, as one looks at the inside of a work which has 
cost many weary days of labour under difficulty to perfect, when his eye was 
attracted by a grayish powder in a little scooping fissure, ; he scraped it up and 
rubbed it in his palm, and saw, gleaming in the sunlight, a few sparkling grains 
of diamond dust ; there was no mistaking it. His eyes filled with strange 
moisture, as he thought of the brilliant future before him, now to begin at last ; 
he thought of his beloved wife and friends, of the wealth which should be theirs 
and the comfort that should now repay their long endured suspense and anxiety. 
As he stood gazing in his palm, in which lay the precious dust, a great lump 
swelled in his throat, and a thousand wonderful visions thronged up the long 
vista which his imagination opened to him. 

An hour later his wife found Barnard lying insensible near the shattered frag- 
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ments of his granite receiver, with his nerveless hands open and empty. The 
reaction had been too much for his overworked and wearied frame, and he had 
fainted from excitement. We could not find any traces of the diamond dust in 
the plebian clay of Sacramento, where it had fallen, and no human eye but Bar- 
nard’s ever saw it. That was enough, however, and he was from that day 
strung with a vigour and determination which had never before been his, even 
when he had been first inspired with the mysterious revelations which had since 
urged him onward in his search for the diamond. ‘Some of his plain-speaking 
acquaintances thought that they ought to undeceive him by telling him that what 
he took to be diamond dust was only pulverised feldspar from the shattered 
granite. He laughed at the suggestion, and remained fixed in the belief that he 
had seen and handled minute diamonds which he had made. From that day 
certain compassionate people shook their heads sadly and said: “ Dr. Barnard 
is as crazy as a loon.” 

There were others, however, who would not forsake the good doctor, and now 
that his own and his wife’s property had been greatly diminished by his expensive 
experiments, and his income was far below what it had been, they were ready to 
encourage the hopeful enthusiast in science with substantial aid He was 
always particular to insist that all such loans were only temporary, and that the 
lenders should share in the first benefits of his grand success. So, with their 
own subscriptions his friends eked out Barnard’s dwindling funds, and he went 
on with preparations for a trial on a larger scale than any heretofore attempted, in 
which he was confident of success. It is not worth while to go into details, but 
enough to say that a considerable sum was spent in building and equipping a 
large iron globe which was bored and charged after the manner of the block 
of granite, and a galvanic shock communicated to the contents of the interior 
from an immense battery which Barnard himself had constructed. The machine 
was carted off mysteriously one night to a lonely plain several miles from the 
city, and was fired by the doctor next day. I met him as he alighted from his 
buggy on his return ; he threw his arms around me and trembled as he said, *‘ I 


have it! Ihave it!” He showed a rough pebble, about the size of a large pea, - 


brown in its coating, but emitting on one side, where he had rudely chipped off 
the crust, a dull, yellow gleam. The diamond, if such it was, passed from hand 
to hand, and set the town by the ears; not a few said that it was a base invention, 
and others stoutly maintained that Dr. Barnard was too honest to impose upon 
others, and too deeply versed in science to be imposed upon. The globe had 
been hopelessly fissured by the shock, and it required the united labours of 
Barnard and his friends for several hours to clear out the bore of the machine so 
as to reach the crusted stone that slept within. After dividing the town into two 
distinct factions, the stone was sent to Antwerp to be tested. Ten months passed 
away and it came back, a straw-coloured diamond, with a whitish flaw. in it, dull 
and smoky enough, but a diamond, nevertheless. There were stories of letters 
having been written from California to buy an opinion from the Antwerp lapi- 
dary, and some went so far as to say that Barnard had never sent the stone which 
had been taken from the iron globe, and even that no such stone had ever been 
found there, but had been dexterously produced at the right moment by Dr. 


Barnard. So the question.remained unsettled, and the story of the Antwerp ° 


Diamond was the subject for a standing joke for many months thereafter. 

The events which I have hastily recounted were stretched over eight or nine 
years. Not in a single year did my old friend give way to the diamond dream ; 
not in a few years did his lucrative practice melt away, to be replaced by an eager 


search for the discovery of a hidden seientific process; not until eight years had 


? 
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passed did he find himself almost a bankrupt in purse, reduced to living in a mean 
habitation, pinched for the necessaries of life, and kept alive and cheery only by 
his tireless enthusiasm in his pursuit and by a quenchless belief in his ultimate 
success. J'ortune was still near, and he would soon be so rich that he could bear 
the little privations of to-day. It was something wonderful to see how manfully 
and philosophically he bore himself under his pecuniary troubles and often dis- 
appointments. He lived simply and even meanly, but made pleasantry of his 
vegetarian fare, and declared when he came into his fortune he would not be 
willing to forego the simple luxuries of bread and water for the enervating and 
corrupting habits which moneyed ease would be sure to tempt him with. His 
wife never repined, but clung to this poorly understood delusion of her husband 
with as much tenacious confidence as he did. If she suspected that all was not 
well; if her faith in his ultimate success ever wavered, she made no sign, but 
with an almost sudden belief in her husband’s scientific infallibility, said simply : 
‘“¢ We shall succeed, we shall succeed.” 

Nor were his friends all gone. Some had left him to struggle on, but many 
remained to help him with their countenance or with their money. He made 
new friends, too, with surprising readiness. Of these I always remember gratefully a 
young mechanic who had just established himself in Sacramento, and who could not 
very well afford the time and materials which he made for Barnard. He had no 
faith whatever in the diamond business, but as he expressed it, ‘ he could not bear 
to see the good doctor wearing himself out and fretting because he had not the 
means to put his machinery together.” There seems tobe some subtle charm 
in the personal influence of dreamy visionaries by which they capture some 
practical men, and the oddly-matched couple—enthusiast and unbeliever—jog 
on together, bearing and dividing a queer burden. So our young mechanic, 
compassionating Barnard, or half-ashamed of a hidden belief, permitted the un- 
wearied experimenter to use his shop, tools and materials, with a liberal hand. 
The good fellow, half laughing, half crying at the doctor’s wild delusion, worked 
on the new machine whenever he had a moment to spare, and surrendered all 
his little resources to his cull. 

Barnard was too proud to be an object of charity, but took freely whatever 
was Offered him, with the unabashed confidence of one whose millions were 
not yet subject to sight drafts. Finding that ready money must be had to 
furmsh materials and machinery for a great crucial experiment, he con- 
ceived the plan of getting up a juint-stock company, and the little knot of 
faithful friends who stood by him still consented to become stockholders in the 
California Diamond Crystallisation Company. The organisation was completed, 
and the shares were disposed of. The shareholders represented a great variety 
of opinions and varying shades of faith in the enterprise in which the company was 
embarked. There were those who did not believe in the scheme, but. did believe 
in Barnard ; there were others who were willing to take stock“ just to help him out;”’ 
there were some who had faith in the scheme from the first ; most of these were 
spiritualists ; and there were not a few who, with genuine Californian reckless- 
ness, invested a few hundred dollars “‘ just for luck,’ with the proviso that if 
they ever got anything back it would be an awful disappointment. These all 

* made up a goodly company, with president, secretary, treasurer and directors, 
some of whose valuable autographs lie before me now, on a neatly engraved 
certificate, for five shares in the California Diamond Crystallization Company. 


Months were consumed in the laborious manufacture of a solid iron sphere, . 


thirty - eight inches in diameter, a mass of laminated and wrought cast-iron, so 


hooped, banded, braced and strengthened in every part as to seem a miracle of — 
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strength and solidity. Into this, at great cost and painful labour, a circular 
channel, three inches in diameter, was bored, reached to the centre, where a 
circular chamber, six inches in diameter, was hollowed by a peculiar machine, 
invented by Barnard for the purpose. The materials for the crystallization 
being introduced, it was mtended to close the channel from end to end with a 
closely-fitting steel screw, adjusted to threads made to fit those of this stopper, 
Two small openings ran through the centre of this screw-stopper, through which 


_ were to be passed the poles of a galvanic battery, encased in an insulating 


substance. The battery used on the occasion was a wonder in its way. It was 
raid to bave been the largest ever made in the United States. I do not know enough 
abcut such things to beable to take the responsibility of that statement, but it 
was made of two cups—tubs, rather—each holding ten plates, forty-two inches 
in diameter. It was said to be of sufficient power to kill a hundred men at one 
shock. The experiment was never fairly tried. 

I have not the heart to describe tho repeated failures and reversals, 
the disappointments and rising and falling hopes with which the work 
went on during the summer months of 1860. There were numerous 
disasters of breaking tools, spoiled castings, and unexpected obsiacles. 
The young mechanic tore his hair in despair, but picked up his 
‘tools again and worked on with a comical sort of wilfulness. More calls 
were made, and more stock created. Some shareholders fell out by the 
way, discouraged and dismayed at the “Irish dividends,’ and one by one 
withdrew in great disgust. Meantime, tidings of what was going on in the 
Sacramento machine-shop had spread all over the State, and relief came in the 
shape of new subscriptions from sympathising or sanguine people in the 
mountains and valleys, and by the seaside. One man in Shasta County wrote 
that he had been warned ima dream. that he must buy five shares in the 
Diamond Company if he would be rich. He would be rich, so he enclosed 
« draft, and bequeathed his five shares of stock to his next of kin five years 
thereafter. 

In September, 1860, the machine which I have described was carried into 
the heart of an adjoining county, secretly and at night, for fear of such 
scoffers as might follow it to deride the proceedings or in the knowledge 
of the great success. Only a few of the most select of the select, eight in all, 
were permitted to know the place of rendezvous, and they, to keep all outsiders 
from the secret, turned teamsters and labourers, and when the machine was fairly 
prepared for transportation, were the only guard and attendants of its transit to 
a lonely place, far away from the inspection of any curious eye. A day or two 
elapsed after the apparatus was taken to the place uf experiment, during which 
Barnard slept on the field, under a slight shed put up for the purpose of shelter- 
ing the battery and the materials. His eye shone with a strange light, a bright 
red spot appeared on either cheek, and his once elastic step was heavy and 
trembling with strange eagerness. ‘But his courage was still unshaken, and he 
spoke calmly and confidently of the bright certainty before us all. For his 
beloved friends there was wealth, but for him fame, more glorious and coveted 
than mere money, was within reach. 


The eventful day was sunny, calm, and lovely. The iron globe had been © 


charged with the mysterious compound. The battery was ready to be attached 
by a single turn of a lever to the wires which led out into the level space where 
the great, rude sphere lay sleeping in the sun, holding in its iron heart its 
tremendous secret. Without any superfluous words or dramatic gestures, such 


as the occasion might have called forth, Barnard mounted the little shed, through — 
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the roof of which appeared the lever that was to direct the enormous power 
of the battery beneath him, along the quivering wires to the silent monster 
lying in the dry grass, scarcely two hundred feet away. ‘At a safer distance 

from the machine, eight stockholders in the California Diamond Crystallization 
Company, with various feelings, but with dry jokes still uttered with their bated 
breath, sat upon a rail fence. ‘The moment was sublime. Phineas Goodson said, 
“* She biles!” Then the lever was turned in the Doctor’s hand; there was a 
fierce rending of the air, as if heaven and earth had come together ; the solid 
earth trembled for miles around ; birds fell dead from the astonished sky, with 
fragments of iron and steel; Dr. Barnard ascended, it is averred, fifty feet per- 

pendicularly in the air; then flying horizontally fifty feet, he alighted on the 
quaking earth with a broken thigh and sundry contusions. All this the eight 
stockholders on the rail fence saw before the rush of air swept them off in a heap, 

as a boy would brush off a row of torpid flies. The experiment was concluded, 

and when ranchmen came spurring in from the alarmed country roundabout, they 

found—not a new-born voleano or wandering earthquake, as they had expected, 

but a broken-limbed, broken-hearted philosopher, a field dotted with minute 

fragments of an iron globe, a group of half-stunned stockholders, a torn and 

rent space of grouud, a scattered wreck of a wooden shed and battery—but no_ 
diamonds. 

I draw a curtain over the closing scenes. Ina moment of time, in a flash 
of electric light, the hope of a lifetime, the fruits of long and weary years of 
waiting, passed away as lightly as a bursted bubble. Barnard’s resources and 
all that he could expect from his friends had gone in the general wreck of his 
hopes. His frame was shattered by his terrible fall; and limp and nerveless 
from the reaction of his overstrained organization, he relapsed into a state of 
apathy and stupor; the light of his eye was extinguished ; his heart was quite 
broken. He took to his bed and for days spoke no word to any man. Rally- 
ing after a while, he persisted in his belief that he only needed an apparatus 
strong enough to hold the discharge of his battery, and he could yet make the 
diamond. It was pitiful to see the eager flush with which he would start up 
when arguing the certainty of a success, hoping that his listeners would en- 
courage him by word or assistance to hope for future ventures. No such word 
er offer ever came, and he slowly gave way under the crushing load of disap- 
pointment that weighed him down. With the rainy season of autumn, gloom 
shut in around him, and though the old hope flashed up occasionally from the 
embers of his expiring fires, the ashes slowly covered his heart, and he passed 
into a condition in which he seemed wavering between life and death. Once in 
a while of a bright occasional day in winter his shrunken form was seen sunning 
itself at the doorway of his little house in the ragged outskirts of the city. But 
consumptien, which had long been seated in his system, rapidly brought him 
down to death. His devoted wife, thinner and paler than of yore, but quiet 
and gentle, ministered to every want, and bore uncomplainingly the querulous 
repinings which now came from the broken-spirited defeated man. 

One winter afternoon, as the rain was falling drearily in the cheerless streets 
of Sacramento, Barnard lay a-dying. He had quite loosed his hold on life and 
was drifting out into the dim sea beyond. He rallied and returned ; fixing his 
fading eyes upon his tearful wife, he with difficulty said: “ They will make dia- 
monds yet ; 1 may come back and tell them how to prepare the materials ; but you 
shall have the secret now. Take of carbonic acid——.” The jaw fell, and 
his cherished secret died with the baffled Diamond Maker of Sacramento. 


A PAPER ON PAPER, 


Ir is a common weakness among men to speak of industrial pursuits as being 
incompatible with higher aspirations and poetical views. In reality, however, 
industry is poetry made tangible; for her one great purpose is to give value to 
what seems worthless, to endow the lowest forms with highest beauty, and to 
‘ raise the humblest material to the loftiest rank among the things of the earth. 
If it is the aim of Man to purify his earthy being, and make it fit for a better 
life ; if Nature continually changes death into life; then Industry also is ever 
busy at the same work, and her motto, too, is “ Excelsior ! ” 

Nature is the great teacher. In her vast realm, surging, seething, and ever 
restlessly active, nothing is lost but to be found again ; nothing dies but to rise 
to new life. We speak not here of common miracles, like that which changes 
the tiny grain, buried in its dark grave, into a lily, surpassing Solomon in all his 
splendour. But even the fleeting breath of air is not lost; for the noxious gas 
which we reject comes down to the earth again in tiny raindrops, and brings nourish- 
ment to plants. Not a flash of lightning can pass through the air, but it must 
do its errand, and produce ammonia; which the waters bring down to fertilise the 
land. Not a flower can exhale its sweet perfume at night without doing good ; 
for even the almost invisible atoms must return in their time, and become. once 
more useful to the source from which they sprang. Thus alone the eternal har- 
mony of Nature can be preserved; thus alone the humblest and smallest particle 
in the great economy can have its share in the activity and majesty of the universe. 
The tiny seed that escapes our vision becomes a tree in which the birds of heaven 
find a home ;. and the drop of water that sinks unnoticed into the ocean, partakes, 
by its union with the vast mass, of its glory and its splendour. Such is the wise 
economy of Nature, and such is the aim of Industry. 

Nowhere in her great realm does she show this more strikingly, than when she 
takes up the foul and tattered rags that are disdainfully "thrown aside by the 
poorest among us, and changes them into pure, white tablets, on which are written 
the wisdom of man and the-truth of God. 

- This is the paper of our day; but how far it is from the material which was 
used by our first fathers for the purpose of thus sending thought from land to land, 
and from generation to generation! They began by using the earth itself as the 
great tablet.on which to record their deeds ; for, with them, durability was the 
only endat which they aimed. Thus they took smooth mountain sides, lofty 
river banks, and grand, towering rocks, rising from a level plain in lonely 
majesty, and on these they wrote their mysteries and their achievements. The 
traveller on the Ohjo can still, here and there, see on the soft stone banks of the 
old river the record of Indian deeds, which the Redskin of our day deciphers 
with ease; and the latest explorer of the Australian continent recognises the 
same childlike picture-writing on the rocky sides of its steep mountains. Gi- 
gantic tablets formed by the smooth rock, and covered with mystic writings, 
abound in the Sahara, wherever the Tuarik dwelt, and still larger inscriptions 
adorn the interior of vast caves. — 
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Then antiquity learnt literally “to give speech to rocks and metals.” The 
laws of God were given to Moses on tables of stone ; and Job shows us the pro- 
gress made in rock-writing, when letters were skilfully engraved with iron tools, and 
the cavity filled with molten lead; for he says, ‘‘Oh, that my words were 
graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever!” As mountains and 
masses of rock were not always conveniently situated for their purposes, men 
next erected mountains and called them pyramids, and raised rocks of beauteous 
shapes as obelisks near to their great - thoroughfares, and on these still colossal 
tablets, they inscribed the history of their kings and their heroes. Gradually they 
learnt to content themselves with still smaller masses ; and where public monu- 
ments and private tombstones, which have survived to our days, were not ap- 
propriate, they introduced marble tablets, such as those on which for ages, both 
at Athens and at Rome, all public ‘acts were engraved. Our museums still 
abound with this indestructible paper of the ancients, varying in importance from 


the law of an Empire, which even now controls our actions, to the pious record - 


of an unknown citizen. The great dangers to which these tablets were exposed. 
from the spirit of wanton destruction among men, and the slow but sure effect 
of the weather, led occasionally to the substitution of the mere clay of .the 
earth. Burnt into bricks and pottery, this proved almost indestructible; and 
it is well known how we now read the history of once powerful races on the 
bricks of Nineveh and Babylon, the contracts for building and prices for 
labour on tiles dug out from enormous mounds, and the private correspond- 
ence of Egyptians living before Moses on potsherds found in the mire of the 
Nile. 

As civilisation advanced, and the skill of men in handicrafts increased, the rude 
rock was abandoned, and the softer metals were substituted. Tablets made of this 
material were more easily transported ; portability became almost as important now 
as durability ; and they occupied less space in public archives and private records. 
Hence we find it stated that the laws of Crete were in oldest times already en- 
graved on bronze ; whilst a didactic poem by Hesiod, called ‘‘ Works and Days,” 
and written on white lead tablets, was seen by Pausanias, although the 
letters had become illegible. Pliny also speaks of other writings of great public 
importance on lead, which were rolled up in the shape of a cylinder. At a later 
period, every Athenian had his ‘ bronze,” as every one with us has his “ papers,”’ 
and hundreds of these are still in existence. In Rome also a like custon prevailed ; 
the laws of the Decemvirs, which had first been written on wood, were subse- 
quently engraved on brass, but, unfortunately, melted when lightning struck the 
capitol. Public records were generally etched on copper; and a speech of 
Claudius thus preserved may still be seen in the city of Lyons, together with 
numerous bronze tablets containing the discharges of brave soldiers at the expi- 
ration of their time of service in the legion. 

Wood, which could be more easily bought, cut, and transported, than either 
stone or metal, had to serve next as paper to our fathers. Metal, especially, 
soon went out of use, since its high price put it beyond the reach of all but the 
opulent, and furnished a strong temptation to thieves ; whilst rust attacked it 
upon exposure to the weather. _ Horace, therefore, speaks already of “laws 
_ being cut in wood,” and larger or smalier tablets—the diminutive form of taba, 

a shingle—soon came into general use. Where regular wooden boards were 
employed, they were called schede, from which we obtain our Schedule; and 
as already, in the days of Theodosius, one or the other was painted white, ‘it 
became known as album—a name which has of late become once more universal 


among us in connection with the triumphs of photographic art. Nor were the 
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Greeks ignorant of the advantages of wood; the laws of Solon, we are told, 


were written on cedar or cypress wood ; and, curiously enough, the taplets were 
so arranged that they turned around a common axis, like the leave g of a modern 
book. They were soon much improved by beiag covered with wax —a material 
chosen because it was looked upon as imperishable, and employed, on that account, 
at first only for testaments ; afterwards its use became general. The Romans used 
a material called miniwm, for the purpose of writing on tablets so prepared, 


which has given us our Miniatures ; whilst they marked mistakes on the margin, 


and adorned titles and subscriptions with rubrum, a red-coloured wax, from 
which comes our Rubric. The same material served as paper in the high North. 
In Iceland, where learning was at home when all the world lay in darkness, and 
where humble peasants spoke better Latin than the high dignitaries of the Church, 
the walls of wooden houses were covered with runes ; and Olof, the Saga says, 
wrote his own history, and that of olden times, on the beams and spars of his 
house, on his chair, and the very bed in which he slept. 

Bone, it seems, was but rarely employed for such purposes. Still, we have 
the famous Elephantine Books of the Romans, which were so called not from 
their size, as with modern volumes, but from the fact that the edicts of the senate, 
which they contained, were written on ivory with a black colour. Nor must we 
overlook, in this connection, the familiar horn-book of our fathers, and of 
Germany, of which Chaucer gives us a description in the lines: 


“ His fellow had a staffe tipped with horne, 
A paire of tables all of iverie, 
Aud a pointell polished fetouslie, 
And wrote alwaies the names as he stood 
Of all folke that gave him any goode.” 


The far East claims the merit—such as it is—of having introduced the use of 
leaves instead of paper. At first they were written on when cut fresh, and 
whilst still pulpy and soft ; afterwards they were diied and preserved. Books of 
this kind are found in all collections, and even copies of the. Bible written on 
palm-leaves are scattered over Europe. Missionaries especially meet with them 
in the distant East, and are fond of sending curious specimens home. They are 
still largely in use, not only among nations unacquainted with paper, but also 
among the highly-civilized ‘followers of Buddha, because their religion forbids the 
use Of animal substances for such purposes, and hence parchment is out of the 
question. These quaint Jeaves are not unfrequently highly polished, and with 
their long lines of picturesque writing, interspersed with much gilding and pretty 
painting, they equal the handsomest of our gift-books. 

From the leaves—which gave us the name of Folio—to the bark of trees 
there was but a step, and yet this step comprises gll the progress we have made 
up to this day ; for we are yet busy with the qu % tion how paper may be made, 
not from costly linen and cotton, but from cheap wood. The use of the bark 
was, no doubt, at first suggested by the fondness of lovers, so prettily sung by 
Virgil already, to leave beloved names on the patient bark of beeches, and to 
unite there, with skilful knife, the hearts that the world kept cruelly apart. It 
was easy enough, next, to strip the bark from the tree and use it as paper. Of 
the antiquity of this custom there is abundant proof in both hemispheres. Europe 
boasts of a fragment of the Gospel of St. John, of hoary antiquity, written on 
birch-bark ; and Mexico possesses hieroglyphic writings, also on bark, of fabulous 
age. The Greek biblion, from which our Bible, the Latin Aber, which gave us 
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Library, and the English book, fromm the Saxon word, for Beech, are fair evidences 
of the strong hold which this material has obtained onthe mind of man. 

Still, it did not prove a very valuable substitute for the paper of our day until 
a variety was discovered, whieh answered all the purposes required for its use- 
falness. What the world wanted for paper was a thin, light sheet, that should 
be strong enough to receive and to preserve the writing put on it by means of an 
imstrument which would leave some colour on it, so that the written page might 
easily pass from hand to hand, and from land to land. Metal and stone were - 
too heavy, tablets and leaves too clumsy, for the purpose. For, in the meantime, 
nations had intermingled with nations, and a desire had sprung up among them to 
send messages to and fro, to exchange thought for thought, and to leave ampler 
records to posterity. Such a sheet was fortunately devised by the ingenious 
Egyptians, to whom Providence had granted a plant of marvellous powers. This 
was the strange reed, of which already the most ancient of all poets asks won- 
deringly ; ‘ Can the rush grow up without mire?”. In the mud and mire left 
behind by the fertilizing waters of the Nile, there sprang up every year the 
beautiful triangular reed, which, now unknown in Egypt, in old times covered 
with its dense growth every part of the regions inundated by the great river, and 
constituted the principal wealth of the country. 

Far more characteristic of the land than the sacred lotus, the-papyrus supplied 
countless wants of the industrious people. When they pulled up the byblos—for 
so Herodotes called it—they ate the roots, either chewing them raw for the 
sweet juice they contained, or preparing them cunningly for the table. Nor was 
this the only use made of the roots; for they served, when dried, for the 
making of verious utensils, and, if unfit "for them, they became useful as firewood. 
The stalks were used to fashion. and weave light boats—sometimes mere baskets, 
such as the “ark of bullrushes in the flags by the river’s brink,” in which Moses 
was found by Pharaoh’s daughter ; at other times light, graceful boats, fit only 
for one person, and.so light that, where the water was shallow, they could with 
ease be carried on the shoulder. It was in such a paper-boat that Isis searched 
throughout the morasses for the mutilated body of her beloved Osiris; and it is 
of such frail barks that Isaiah thought, when he spoke of the sending of 
“* ambassadors by sea, even in vessels of bullrushes upon the waters.” The bark 
furnished material for sails, ropes, and matting; the cunning artificers of the 
land even manufactured it into richly-dyed stuffs for clothing and warm blankets. 
The pretty bunch of flowers at the top, which waves gracefully in the breeze, 
and nods and beckons like a Will-o’-the-wisp with the gentle heaving of the 
invisible waters beneath, was, as Pliny says, good only to form crowns and 
garlands for the statues of gods. Even after his death and partial decay the 
precious plant was still of some value ;.for the ashes of coarse paper made from 
papyrus were swallowed with a draught of wine to promote sleep, and the dead 
leaves of the plant were strewn over the bier of the dead, before it was laid on 

-the funeral pile, to make the body burn more rapidly by the aid of the highly- 
combustible nature of this material. It is to this funeral use of papyrus that 
Martial refers, when, in the bitterness of his nent at being disappointed in’ a 
legacy which he confidently expected, he sings : 


“Upon the pile is light papyrus cast ; 
The weeping wife buys scents of holy smell ; 
Comb, washes, pit are ready, when at last 
Numa makes me his heir, and then—gets w 


How paper was made of papyrus, is not quite so well known as we might 
expect from its extensive use, and from the frequent references made to it in 
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ancient writers. Pliny professes to give ah account of the method ; but it is 
very obscure, and presents some difficulties which the most learned of com- 
mentators have never yet fully solved. ‘The process was probably the follow- 
ing: the layers of skin found beneath the bark of the’ reetl were first detached 
from each other in strips by the use of a sharp instrument. These skins became 
finer as they approached the centre, and hence they were carefully assorted, as 
upon this choice depended the quality of the paper to be made. The strips 
were then laid lengthwise on a table, and wetted with the water of the Nile, 
~Then they were woven together crosswise, being still moistened with the 
same liquid, which answered, it was, asserted the double purpose of bleaching 
and of cementing, The operation of pressing followed, when the .uneven 
places were smoothed down with a tooth or a shell, and thus were pro- 
duced the supple, light, and- almost white sheets on which the Egyptians 
wrote with a piece of reed cut for the purpose, dipped into ink as easily, and 
tracing as delicate letters as in our own day the gold pen on the best of linen 


paper. 

In Italy, where this wonderful water of the Nile, with its, bleaching and 
sizing power, could not be obtained, a paste made of finé meal and. vinegar, or 
of a crumb of bread softened in boiling water, was used instead, and the paper, 
when the pieces had been glued together, beaten out with a hammer. Manu- 
scripts by Augustus Cesar, Cicero, and Virgil, written upon paper thus manu- 
factured, were seen and described by Pliny. | 

The Egyptian paper made of the inner skin, was at first exclusively used 
for sacerdotal purposes ; that made from coarser strips, for parcels and the 
like. Specimens of this material, dating as far back as the times of Moses, are 
already of excellent quality, and, thanks to the favourable climate of Egypt, have 
lost almost nothing of their original freshness and solidity. The only change, 
in fact, is in’ colour, as they have become slightly brownish. Long strips of such 
papers, covered with hieroglyphics and pictures are found in most museums, 
and present to the careful observer an interesting diversity of tissue, colour, and 
fineness, in no way inferior to the difference in our varieties of paper. Soon, 
it appears, there arose great competition among the Egyptians themselves, as the 
demand for the valuable material increased at home and abroad. First, 
Greece and Italy demanded their supply, and then all the markets of Europe 
and Western Asia had to be provided for from Egypt, so that it required. no 
small ingenuity to fill all orders. Foreigners also entered the lists, and his- 
tory records that a clever Athenian, who had invented a new and superior 
process of paper-making, received a public reward from his fellow-citizens 
in a statue erected in the city, precisely as, centuries afterwards, paper-makers 
were ennobled in France by their profession. 

At first the Egyptians, true to their national instincts, endeavoured to .secure 
to themselves the monopoly of papyrus-paper, and refused to sell it to Romans 
until it was written on. The latter, however, went to work and discovered 
away of washing out the writing, which moreover, made the paper better 
than it had been before. This they called, after the Emperor Augustus, Augus- 
tus-paper, and—ungallant wretches that they were—the second quality after his 
wife, Livian-paper; while the once famous hieratic paper of the Egyptians 
sank down to the third rank. These two kinds of Imperial paper, as they were 
called by the people at large, weré in their turn eclipsed by another variety, 
the Fannian, which took its name from a grammarian, who founded a paper- 
manufactory during the reign of the Emperor Claudius. This new. paper 
obviated the two great objections that had been made against its predecessors : 
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that they were of unpleasant transparency, and unable to bear a strong pres- 
sure. The whiteness remained, however, the characteristic feature of all 
Roman paper, which became, therefore, everywhere known as Charta Bianca, 
from etapa we derive our Blank, and the French their Carle 

The use of papyrus for paper became soon universal throughout the civilized 
world. The Government employed it, as we know from still existing manu- 
scripts, for all its immediate purposes, whilst the people at large used it for 
public documents and private letters. Of the latter specially numerous speci- 
mens are to be found in all libraries, from the confidential note-writers in 
very bad Greek to ihe kitchen-account of a good manager, jotted down, as now- 
a-days, without the slightest regard to orthography. In Egypt, the good citi- 
zen was followed into the grave by his papyrus; for it was long the custom of 
the people to put into the coffin of a dead man his accounts and receipts, 
together with a certificate of his conduct in life, since he could not obtain 
the honour of replacing brains ang bowels by a parcel of spices until he had 
been judged by a High Court, and the sentence was duly recorded. Papyrus 
furnished neat, good-sized books, consisting of many leaves, which were either 
stitched together as modern books are, or, more frequently, rolled up and then 
called volwmina. These volumes were stowed away in libraries, very much as 
the rolls of wall-paper are placed on the shelves of our merchants. When the 
subject permitted it, these books were illustrated, and filled with pictures and 
portraits ; whilst works on science had their drawing and geometrical or 
astronomical illustrations. Nor was the custom of placarding the street-corners 
unknown to the ancients ; and sheets of papyrus are in our possession, on which 
a reward is offered for runaway slaves. 

Papyrus even enabled the Roman Government to publish an official journal. 
From the last years of the Republic, through the whole time of the western 
Roman Empire, there existed in Rome a regular bureau of publication, 
from which all the important news was given out daily in a large-sized paper. 
This paper, it is supposed, was produced in the following manner: im a large 
hall several hundred cupyists were assembled, papyrus and style in hand ; 
an official of the government entered, and read aloud the article to be inserted ; 
and thus, in a few hours, five or six hundred copies could be taken; which 
were at once despatched by couriers to the most remote provinces of the 
Empire. This government organ continued for nearly five hundred years, and 
contained much of the material which Roman writers have subsequently incor- 
porated in their accounts of the decline of the Republic, the changing fortunes 
of the Monarchy, and the public and private life of the Cesars. Stenography 
was well known already, and thus the paper was filled not only with discussions 
on matters of politics, science, and literature, but also with faithful reports o: 
speeches delivered in the senate or the tribunals. 

When the papyrus had served its end, when it had been washed and 
rewashed, it fell finally into the hands of the druggist or the greengrocer, 
escaping the proverbial trunk-maker only because he was not known yet to 
hardy Romans. 

in view of the large demands which were thus made upon the- yearly crops 
of the precious reed, we need not wonder that it soon became both costly and 
rare. Its price was, even in ordinary years, much higher than we would 
imagine. ‘This we know from authentic accounts of those days that have come 
down to us. Thus we find, in a record of the expenses incurred in the building 
of @ temple in Athens, four hundred and seven years before Christ, among 
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other interesting items, the price of the paper stated, on which the contractor 
noted down the account of the work done every thirty days. It appears that 
he paid for it about four shillings—which, compared with the cost of a wooden 
tablet for writing mentioned in the same list, shows much greater cheapness, and 
explains why the latter were preferred by the common people to the expensive | 
_ papyrus. Besides the large consumption, the precariousness of the crops and the 
cost of transportation contributed also to the high price. The valley of the Nile, 
blessed as it is above all valleys on earth, does after all not produce equally every 
year, and all efforts of the ingenious Egyptians were unable to make up for short 
crops. Thus papyrus was oecasionally dear éven at home, and the poor then 
wrote on broken pieces of pottery. One such fragment, in the Museum at Paris, 
contains a short note, in which the writer informs his friend that he has recovered 
from a slight sickness—utterly unconscious, certainly, that his odd stray note, 
seratched on a potsherd, would be read two thousand years later by curious 
sawants from all parts of the world. It was worse, however, abroad; for the 
storms prevailing in the Mediterranean at certain seasons often destroyed whole 
cargoes of the costly material, with whieh Greece or Italy were to be sup- 
plied. Hence we find that even the rich laid in their stores with economy and 
used them with great caution. Cicero, im one of his letters to his friend Atti- 
cus, offers him a sum of money to buy paper, rather than discontinue his cor- 
respondence, and attributes the seantiness of his own sheet to the scarcity of 
material. . The offer and the exeuse are both, of course, made in jest only ; but 
the jest was assuredly not without some foundation. This is proved by the fact 
that, in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, towards the time of the Saviour’s 
death, Rome was suffering of a veritable paper-famine. Its five hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants were in a state of high excitement ; tumultuous crowds gathered 
around the stores where the papyrus was sold, and ‘the searcity produced such a 
disturbance im all the relations of life, that the senate had to interfere. Com- 
missioners were appointed, who, out of the small stock on hand, allotted to each 
citizen a certain ration of the article in proportion to his neeessities. On this 
oceasion, it was ascertained, the difficulty was due to the cupidity of Egyptian 
growers, who had reared the plant scantily in order to imcrease the price— 
just as the Dutch, until recently, destroyed part of the spiee-erop for the same 
purpose—thus, as Strabo says, “ increasing their own profit to the detriment of 
the common weal.” Nevertheless, paper was taxed by the Roman Government ; 
and it is narrated, as a matter of great praise, that the first Gothie king of 
Italy, Theodoric, greatly lightened the oppressive burden. 

It is strange that papyrus has altogether disappeared from Egypt, and that 
the beautiful plant, once abundant all over Egypt, in Syria, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and even in the stagnant waters near Syracuse, which for more than 
a thousand years enriched the land of the Nile and supplied the whole of the 
ancient world with paper, is hardly known in our day. The probability is 
that it was itself not a native of Egypt, but had its true home farther south, 
in the interior of Africa ;-at all events, it was a monopoly in Egypt, as tobaceo . 
is now in France. Pliny tells us that it was early earried to Palestine, where 
he saw it on the banks of the Jordan ; and there only, strangely enough, it has 
been preserved in all its vigour and beauty. Mr. Tristram discovered it quite 
reeently, first on the banks of the Lake of Galilee, where a single luxuriant. 
plant, fifteen feet high, greeted him ; then he met with large quan tities in the 
almost inaccessible morasses of Huleh. Even the old name a there been 
preserved, for the Arabs call it babir. What is generally seen in botanical 
gardens and private collections bas‘since been ascertained to be a Syrian 
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variety only, and not the genuine papyrus of ancient Egypt. Not even the 
Jardin des Plantes has a specimen of the latter ; the only truly magnificent 
gardens at Passy, where the municipality of Paris raises and acclimatises at fabu- 
lous expense, the beautiful trees, shrubs and flowers with which the city is 
adorned, can boast of a few tufts of the true reed. 

If the plant has disappeared, the paper has survived from a time which is 


literally lost in farthest antiquity. For the oldest reference to such paper goes 


back to one of the earliest of Roman writers, of whose works only a few frag- 
ments are now in existence, but whom Pliny has fortunately quoted. Accord- 
ing to his statement, a scribe, while digging up a field of his on the Janiculum, 
in the year 182 before Christ, found there a coffin which was believed to be that 
of King Numa, who had reigned more than five hundred years before. In this 
coffin he discovered some books made of papyrus, and containing the doctrines of 
Pythagoras. They were burnt by order of the Roman authorities, for the 
curious reason that they contained philosophy ! There exists, however, another 
version of the story by Varro, quoted in the works of St. Augustine, according 
to which the senate ordered the writings to be burnt because they contained 
the causes of the religious institutions founded by Numa, which were so trivial 
that they feared they might bring the national religion into contempt. Besides, 
they obeyed the will of the king, who had ordered them to be destroyed. 

it we do not have these, we have other manuscripts on papyrus which are, 
in all conscience, old enough to excite both curiosity and reverence. Papers 
dating back at least three thousand years are to be met with, and one of the 
oldest among them is a fragment of the “ Iliad,” beautifully written in capitals, 
and belonging probably to the times of the Ptolemies, which was accidentally 
discovered by a Frenchman travelling for Sir Joseph Banks in an 
‘island of the Upper Nile. Others were found in the ashes of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum; showing that the tender skin from the inside 
of a frail reed could by Providence be as well preserved as the gigantic 
masses of Egyptian monuments. Numerous rolls are, of course, daily dug 
up from amid the ruins of the latter; but they are rarely of value, especially 
since the cupidity of the Fellahs has led them to tear the manuscripts down 
in the middle of the pages, anxious to sell to one traveller the beginning of the 
lines and the end to another. Still, what feelings must arise in the mind of 
every thinking man, as he holds in his nand the mutilated remnant of a paper 
four thousand years old! There is a manuscript in existence filled with pro- 
verbs and maxims on moral and social subjects, and we can there actually see, 
touch, and decipher now what was written for the grandson of him who had defied 
God through Moses, and who was drowned in the Red Sea! 

Owing to the causes already mentioned, papyrus becamé continually scarcer ; 
and in the days of the successors of Alexander, when the Ptolemies who 
reigned over Egypt founded the famous Alexandrian library, they prohibited the 
exportation altogether, hoping thus to keep all the learning of the world to 
themselves. Fortunately for mankind a King of Pergamus, who loved books 
as well as the rulers of Egypt, either invented or caused to be manufactured 
a kind of material, which has survived the use of papyrus, and has been the 
chief mears of bringing down to us the treasures of ancient literature. This 
was called Pergamene paper, after the country where it first came into use, and 
hence our Parchment. The material was not new—far from it; for the use 
of skins for purposes of writing is extremely old. The “TIliad’” and the 


“‘ Odyssey” are said by ancient writeis to have been first written on the skins - 


of serpents ; the Ionians, certainly, used the skins of goats and sheep, from which 
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merely the hair had been scraped off, for writing purposes, if we believe Hero- 
dotus, who wrote long before the Ptolemies ; and that the Jews had books 
written on skins, appears from the fact that the High-Priest Eleazar sent to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus a superb copy of the Pentateuch written on this material. 
Parchment, therefore, was only an improved form, but involved such progress 
that the good King of Pergamus deserved not the less the title of Eumenes, or 
the Benevolent, which was bestowed upon him by his grateful countrymen for his 
invention of a new paper. : 
After the invasion and occupation of Egypt by Mahommedan races, inimical 
to written records and books of every kind, the cultivation of the precious reed 
ceased altogether, and towards the ninth and tenth centuries papyrus di 
for ever from the great market of the West, and even the Orient itself. It was 
then that parchment became the paper of the world. It improved rapidly ; and 
what had been at first a bloody skin, rough and repugnant to the senses, was 
soon made of such dazzling whiteness, that it was generally coloured with some 
mellow tint, principally purple, and of such exquisite delicacy, that Cicero is said 
to have possessed a copy of the whole “ Iliad,” which could be put inte a nut- 
shell. Smoother and handsomer than the paper of our day, it was far more 


_ permanent, especially when rubbed in, for the purpose of preserving it better, 


with cedar-oil, or stained with exudation of cedar-trees. Asses, goats, and 
sheep had to give their skins for the purpose, and pigs were valued most highly 
of all. It was never accurately known, however, what animal furnished the 
famous vest of tanned skin which Petrarch wore, and on which he wrote his 
thoughts and his verses—a precious parchment of its own, which, covered with 
writings and erasures, was still shown in 1527 as‘a literary curiosity. These 
erasures were soon the bane of writers on parchment; for parchment was not more 
liable to suffer from dampness than to have its writing effaced by pumice-stone, At 
first this was done as a simple matter of economy, as we wipe our ivory tablets or 
Sponge our slates, and the second writing gave us the word Rescript. Afterwards, 
however, the hitter feeling of the Church against Pagan authors, mingled with the 
desire to make ancient parchments once more useful and often invaluable works, 
the most highly prized writings of the classic authors of antiquity were erased, 
in order to make room for psalms and hymns, and wretched compositions of bigoted 
churchmen. 

Great was, therefore, the joy of learned men, when the Arabs, to whom the 
world owes so many arts and valuable branches of knowledge, brought ‘ cotton-. 
paper to Spain. They had learnt to know it, itjis said, in the Buchary as early 
as 704, and finding, at the time of their conquest of Spain, water-mills in opera- 
tion there, they turned them with quick wit and great energy into paper-mills, 
thus placing soon the new material within*the reach of the poorest. It reached 
with incredible quickness that high degree of perfection which was needed hy 
the invention of printing some“time after, and thus by the mysterious workings of 
Providence, the active mind of reformers in state and church found, ag,it were, 
the means at hand to make their startling doctrines known at large, and to appeal 
to the sympathies of whole nations far and near. The improvement kept pace 
with the marvellous activity that characterized the Middle Ages in all directions, 
and the new paper became one of the most useful weapons of man in the great. 
struggle for freedom that ended in the Reformation. Although the effete emperors 
of the East still insisted on writing their edicts on the rare and costly papyrus of 
antiquity, and the popes also long preferred it for their bulls, the rulers 
of the Occident had long since resorted to parchment, and now condescended to 
use even cotton. A diploma of Henry IV., Emperor of Germany in 1074, is 
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commonly quoted as the oldest documeut published on the plebeian substance ; 
and in the thirteenth century it was already universally used in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. Although liable to losing its whiteness, more easily torn than 
linen, and hardly equal to the material which the Chinese and Japanese prepare 
of rice, bamboo, or silk-cocoons, it has held its own to this day, thanks to its 
cheapness ; and England stands almost alone in its proud preference for the more 
eostly linen. 

For already, long before the Reformation, linen had usurped the place of 
cot on, and proved its superiority. How it came first into use is not 
known ; perhaps a mere accident let some lmen rags become separated from the 
mass of cotton rags, and produced better paper ; perhaps the story of the Arab 
physician is true, who tells us, in the year 1200, “that the material found in 
catacombs, and used to enfold the mummies of the Egyptians, was employed 
either for artieles of dress, or sold to writers, who made books for sale out of 
them,”—a curious proof, if true, that shoddy is not an invention of our day, and 
that linen-paper was known to Egypt before it came into use in Europe. In the 
great library of the Eseurial, we are told by Casiri, there is a linen manuscript, 
dated 1100, containing the aphorisms of Hippocrates; and Mr. John Brooks 


Yates, of West Dingle, near Liverpool, had a beautiful manuscript of certain 


homilies of St. Chrysostom on linen-paper, which dates back at least to the 
thirteenth eentury. It matters, after all, little whether the new material was 
first used in one part of the Orient or another : it has established its supremacy 
beyond doubt ; and whether pure, or mixed with cotton or other substances, it is 
emphatically the paper of our day. Itsinfluence on science and civilization ean- 
not well be over-estimated, from the effect it has had on the mode of writing, by 
substituting free, easy, and well-connected letters on smooth, clear surfaces, for 
the deep angular painting on parchment; for the durability and cheapness it has 
given to all publications, and the immense amount of knowledge it has thus 
aided in diffusing among mankind. 

And where does this fair, fine material, so pleasing to the eye, so common to all 
the world, so momentous in its use and abuse, originally come from ? From the 
ragpicker’s basket! Nowhere, as we said before, does Industry celebrate a 
more glorious triumph, than when it thus changes the foul rag into snowy paper, 
and makes the low ragpicker subserve the highest interests of mankind. For as 
the rag is the last and most valueless remnant that is contemptuously thrown 
away by all but the very poorest on earth, so is the ragpicker’s work the humblest 
ef all pursuits. 

In the country, his life lies among the poorest of peasants. He lives away 
from home, leaving his wife and his children behind him, to return after long 
months, perhaps never. He tramps over rough roads and lonely by-paths, with 
no shelter from the rain, no companion by his side. His fare is black bread and 
the water from the mire, where the frogs croak. Like the wandering Jew, he 
had no gne to love him, no friends to greet him, no kindred to meet him with 
joy. Men close their doors when they see him coming; for he is a man of evil 
omen, a warning of misery that now is, or that is coming. His knock at the 
door says, ‘‘ You are poor; you are as miserable as 1 am.” The rich man is 
insulted by his sight—what has he to do with rags? The ragpicker laughs in 
his sleeve at his disgust, and thinks to himself, ‘‘ Next year, or the year after, I 
will come again ; perhaps there will be rags then.” Sunday and holiday afford 
him no rest ; he is ever on the tramp, and his parish is far away. There isa 
poor, miserable hut somewhere, which le calls his own, but he sees it only for a 
few days in the year. When he returns he feels. he is a stranger; the: little 
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children know him not, and stare at his rags ; the dogs bark at him, and smell 
his poverty. He hesitates at the threshold, for he knows not what God has sent 
him in the meantime, a cradle or a bier. The popular sony, however, gives him 
some hope. Foul with dirt, it says, are the rags which carries, but running 
waters shall wash them clean; rending wheels shall grind them, and they shall 
come forth as paper, whiter than the driven snow. So with thee, poor rag- 
picker! One day thy body shall lie by the wayside, covered with tatters and 
rags, but thy soul will fly away, fair and white, and God’s angels will bear it up- 
ward to heaven. ; 

In the city, the chiffonnier of Paris is the familiar type—a sad type, indeed, 
little better than a mass of moral corruption engendered by foul misery. His 
is not a profession like others, learnt when young, and yielding a fair profit 
to honest labour. Here are found only those who hate work; men fallen from 
high positions, ashamed to beg, too proud to dig; women who have fled 
from all social ties ; and children who have thrown off parental authority and 
become all at once old in cunning and vice. They feed upon the scraps of 
bread and broken victuals, the old bones and castaway vegetables, which they 
pick up with their other rubbish; these are thrown into a common cauldron, 
boiled down into a kind of Spartan black broth, and ladled out into. battered tin 
cups. heir houses are hovels of horrible filth; they have no families, no 

And yet these rags become precious above many jewels; these ragpickers 
are humble servants in the mightiest cause; and as there is truth in a well, 
there may be a moral in his basket—namely, this, that he who gathers up 
the lost and the forsaken in this world, and renders them useful and honest 
members of society, shall in no wise lose his reward. This is the lesson 
Industry teaches us when she goes to work making paper. The process is 
familiar to all, and paper-mills have everywhere the same sights and the 
same smells. Here is the never-failing long room, where the rags are sorted 
and eut up by young girls; there are the tanks in which they are washed, 
fermented, and bleached with chlorine. In the next room is the vast machinery, 
tearing and grinding as it works away inside of the small paddle-boxes, 
through which the rags now circulate in a mixture resembling curds and 
whey. Further on you see the great vats, where the rags are kept 
moving by a huge revolving beam, which workmen are apt facetiously to 
eall Dan O’Connell, or the Great Agitator; and then they are mixed with 
resin, and alum, and such colouring matter as may be required. There the paste 
runs steadily from the reservoir down the inclined plane on that endless 
wire-cloth which passes slowly over large rollers, and carries with it the 
gradually hardening paste. This wire, it is well known, determines the pattern 
of the paper, in which the French excel, giving us the fanciful note-paper of our 
day, now checkered or lined, now squared and tesselated, or flowered and 
damascened. The English on the other hand, aim at smoothness and perfect 
whiteness, in which they surpass their rivals: the French giving an exquisite 
colouring at cheap rates, beeause for tinted paper rags of all shades are available, 
while the beautiful white paper of the English can be made from white rags 
only. At last the paste is, in endless length transmitted over blankets under 
rollers and between heated cylinders, which press it up and down, and push 
‘it backward and forward, until it has the proper gloss and consistency. On 
arriving at the end of the room, where sometimes sixty thousand feet of paper, 
four and a half feet wide, present themselves daily, it is cut into lengths as it 
unrolls itself slowly from the cylinder, and handed over to the packers, to take 
its place in the ranks of literature, and to serve for the increase of knowledge. 


* 
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Few of us have any idea of the enormous extent to which this single branch 
of industry is carried, in our day. Forty-five thousand tons of rags are 
annually changed into paper in France alone ; and one single press in Paris brings 
twenty-five hundred volumes daily before the public. The Didots, whose success 
is ‘as well deserved as it is brilliant, are printers, publishers, and authors, all in 
one, and hold in their own hand the whole process, from the purchase of the 
worthless rag to the diffusion of invaluable knowledge. That their reputation 
is high, is no small merit ; for we must not forget that paper is patient, admit- 
ting bad thoughts as readily as good, and that in our day, as well as in the 
Dark Ages, fanatic men have looked upon it as nothing less than an invention 
of the devil. Without going so far, it is not saying too much, that the danger 
or abuse is almost as great as the usefulness of paper, and that we can judge 
of the degree of civilisation which prevails in a country, not only from the 
quantity of paper which it manufactures and consumes, but also from the words 
which it inscribes on the pure, white surface. In the meantime, the art is 
progressing daily in all directions. Parchment, and all other materials, have 
been replaced by paper made of rags, the hand of the copyist by beautiful 
machinery, the arm of the workman by rollers and stampers, moved by steam ; 
and @ machine exhibited in the Great Exposition which declines and conju- 
gates words of all languages, seems to threaten that even the author’s occupa- 
tion may be gone ere long. As linen also is daily growing scarcer and dearer, 
substitutes are continually offered, and already we see newspapers printed on 
paper made of straw, and books consisting of bark, of grapes, of corn-stalks, 
and all other possible and impossible substances. A few years ago, a 
man presented himself before one of the largest paper-manufacturers with 
a log of wood under his arm, and said, “Sir, as rags are rather costly, 


perhaps you would like to see me make paper out of this wood?” He was a ~ 


chemist of some renown, and the manufacturer followed him to his house, 
where cunning machinery was set to work, crushing, macerating, and manipu- 
lating the wood, until it came out a soft paste, and finally fair white paper! 
The difficulty, so far, has been the cost of manufacturing the paper only ; for 
almost all fibrous substances on earth seem to be capable of being changed 
into paper. On the other hand, the demand increases daily and the num- 
ber of different purposes for which it is employed grows with the 
necessity for economy. Although: we have not yet learnt from the 
Japanese, to make it serve for waterproof clothing, we employ it largely for 
shoe-soles ; fancy papers cover our walls, and deck innumerable boxes, from the 
druggists’ pill-box to the costly lace-box with its chromo-lithograph on the 
top. Paper has proved its enormous strength by resisting the great power 
of gunpowder in rockets, cases, and is now used extensively for water-pipes, 
lined with a bituminous coating. And when, finally, its beauty is gone and its 
strength is consumed, the refuse still serves in the untiring hands of Industry, 
and rises once more to renewed beauty and usefulness ; for the scanty remains, 
mere stray bits of paper even, are carefully gathered, stamped into paste, 
pressed into shave, saturated with oil and glue, and finally finished off by an 
artist’s hand into the thousand beautiful forms which we call papier-mdche. 
Tiny boxes, embossed with classic patterns, and gigantic house-ornaments 
rivalling ancient marbles, come forth from the despised fragments; the same 
paste makes the heads of insipid dolls and the works of art that adorn many a 
lordly hall. 

Thus it is that paper is one of the powers that rule the day; giving work 
to the lowest and to the highest, drying the tears of the poor by: easy employ- 
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ment, and enabling the genius of the artist to mould the loftiest conceptions 
in pliant material. In Industry on earth, as in the dispensations of Providence 
on high, we see prodigal bounty go hand-in-hand with nicest economy; and 
great and legitimate is the triumph of man, who, by the energy of his will 
and the ingenuity of his wit, changes hideous refuse into beauteous shapes, 
et cg the worthless offal the bearer of earthly wisdom and Divine 
revelation. 


NOW AND THEN. 


SK of the fretful billow 
Lashing the rifted rock, 
Calm on its stone-wrought pillow, 
Smiling at Ocean’s shock $ 


Ask of the torrent rushing 

Fierce from its mountain home, 
Forth from its snow-bed gushing, 
Vexed into silver foam; 


Ask of the whirlwind madly 
Howling his song of death ; 
Ask of the plague-breeze sadly 
Breathing its poisoned breath; 


Ask the volcano, never 

Asleep in its rocky lair ; 

Ask of the light that ever 
Throbs on the wavesofair; 


Ask of the foam-flake dancing 
On the rippling wavelet’s crest ; 
Ask of the fire-flash glancing 
Out from its storm-clad nest; 


Ask—as ye mark them breathless 
Toiling with heaving breast— 

‘“« Is then your labour deathless, 
Lives there no hope of rest ?” 


Ask—and one answer ringeth 
Clear from the mingled chime— 
‘We are but,” each one singeth, 
Thralls of the tyrant Time.” 


“‘ Hushed is our fitful fever, 
Dried - our tears of blood, 
When the Great Calm For-ever, 
Smiles in the smile of God.” 


| 
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SOCIETY. 
PERFUMES. 


IRST of all, a plea for the Nose—the Nose, that misunderstood and much 

ridiculed organ. 

There are five senses, are there not ? And the sense of smell is one of them. 
And the Nose is the organ thereof. And the Nose saith unto the Mouth- and 
Ear and Eye and Fingers, “ Am I not a sense and a brother?” While Seeing, 
Hearing, Tasting, Feeling are honoured and privileged and educated, poor Smel- 
ling must forsooth have an equivocal position, and stand out in the cold often- 
times, like the servant of the others, when he is fairly entitled to equal suffrage, 
and equal rights, privileges, education. And why these eternal jokes about 
the Nose? Is he not amember of the iacial family, born and bred in respectable 
society, besides being a most useful, quite indispensable partner in the firm ? 
But we need not argue his case. Common sense admits him among the senses. 
Common sense allows that he is respectable and useful ; and yet you cannot speak 
of the Nose as you can ofthe Eye and Ear. The other four senses have clubbed 

since Adam’s fall, ve formed a sort of oligarchy, and the fifth sense is 
like a third estate—nay, worse ; he is in some respects treated as the descendants 
of Ham are treated by the Caucasian. And in spite of any declaration of inde- 
pendence, which declares him the equal of his brothers, he is laughed at or treated 
in silent contempt as an inferior. And yet the Nose is of the same colour and 
blood as the rest of the family. True he is sometimes red and deformed, or out of 
drawing. There be huge bottle noses, pug noses, hooked noses, crooked noses, 
relrousse noses, but there are also handsome noses. And, indeed, I am not sure 
that the Nose is not the index of the whole facial dial-plate. At any rate, 
he is a most important feature in the expression of character. Why should 
Nature give him such prominence, except for highiy ornamental as well as useful 
purposes? In fine, @ wide field is open here for the physiognomical philosopher. 
But we must leave it; for our subject is the Nose’s spirit, not its form—its func- 
tions and rights and aspirations, not its external appearance. 

One of the usual ways of opening a subject of this sort, is to string together 
quotations from the poets @ propos to the sense under consideration. But I will 


not inflict the poets upon the reader. It is sufficient to say that the poets have 


as much to say of sweet odours.as of sweet sounds and beautiful objects. Surely, 
ismelling is more poetical than tasting. The olfactory nerve should stand 
n relation to the gustatory, as the soul to the body. Odour is far more airy 
and subtle than taste. It isalso prior in the natural order. The nostrils take 
the precedence, and are the first judges and critics and teachers of the 

and stomach. The nose is a dietetic president, and honorable chief justice, 
always attending court and deciding grave questions for the happiness and health 
of those plebeian digestive organs. Or, if you go lower in the scale of organiza- 
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tions, see what a wonderful thing is the sense.of smell in animals. We never | 
cease to admire the mystery of the dog’s scent. It is eyes, ears, and feeling to 
the canine race. When my terrier, Argus, makes sshrewd guess at your habits 
and associations and character by nository inspection, and is never mistaken 
when his fellow-dogs are in question, or when he tracks his master for miles by 
the clairvoyance which only dog’s noses are endowed with, I can wonder at 
nothing that table-tippings accomplish. Perhaps the elephant, with that unac- 
countable proboscis of his which is both hand and nose, has about as acute and 
subtle perceptions of what is what in character as any other quadruped—un- 
less it be my Argus; for I know him to beas wise as Solomon or Socrates. 

I often ask myself, why should not the pleasure we derive from pleasant 
and delicious odours be extended, enriched and elevated, till these winged 
minsters between sense and soul become as highly appreciated as music and 
painting, or at least as delicate wines and spices and fruits ? 

Perhaps the ageis too gross and material to put this high estimate upon the 
aromal facts of nature and art. Perhaps the other four senses, which I typified 
as an oligarchy, are aptto be a despotism also, and lord it too exclusively in 
the realms of pleasure. Perhaps some future century, when grave political, 
financial, and social questions are settled for ever, will find leisure to take up 
this long-neglected science and art of Aromatology. After woman has all that 
she needs, to take her fitting place beside man in society; after temperance 
societies cease, because men have no cause to be intemperate; and wise 
marriage-laws have made libertinage next to impossible; after every man 
shall have become a member of the great humane society, and even boys 
shall spare the innocent dumb animals, and scientific cooks shall boil no live 
lobsters, and the pretty songsters that sing and fly and fill the air with their 
“‘ sweet jargoning,” shall not need legal protection from stones and gunpowder 
—then will the science of odours be opened tothe million. The long-neglected 
olfactory will be educated, and mankind will be lifted to new esthetic heights by 
perfumes cultivated or created expressly for the age. There will of course, be as 
great a variety of tastes as there are for pictures or music. There will be 
those who prefer the simple rustic smells of woods and fields—clover 
and new-mown hay, sweet-brier and honeysuckle, or plain mint and penny-royal. 
There will be enthusiasts for the garden-odours of pinks and June roses, lilacs, ver- 
benas, lilies of the valley, heliotropes, or the more complicated and fuller fragrance 
of tuberose, cape jessamine, orange-flowers and stephanotis. In those days mer- 
chants will import and export works of art in hermetically-sealed bottles ; and 
elaborate essences of India and Arabia, in quaint vials, will draw crowds of critics 
and connoisseurs, and gifted and cultivated noses will recognize the various climes 
and zones by a whiff. There will be the simple extracts of flowers for the 
parlour—the artful combinations of many odours for the boudoir—the spicy in- 
cense that burns and moulders in vaulted churches—and the appetising smells of 
delicate soups or ripe fruits for the dining-room. All countries and climates will 
be represented by their aromas. There will be tea-odours from China, and sandal- 
wood from India, and mocha from Arabia, and chocolate from Spain, mingling 
their delicate suggestions with Russian odour of shelved books in spacious libraries 
and the fumes of the more doubtful Cuban wood. (And, apropos to tobacco, per- 
haps some unobjectionable substitute for this will be discovered, and some new 
strange odour will take the place of what now repels and disgusts so!many in the 
pipes and cigars of this Nicotinian age.) Accomplished aromaticians will be able 
to identify the climate, latitude, and rank of an odour, and men and women will 
be known by the atmosphere they carry with them. 
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Flowers. are poetry, and always have been, from Eve and Paradise to 
the present day. But how much more poetic aud spiritual when per- 
fume is added to their colours and forms! Shall an. artist paint you 
a rose and call it a work of art, and shall not the aromatician 


who preserves this most delicious of all perfumes, be worthy of some honour © 


as an artist ? A fragrance that sets you dreaming of youth and sunshine and 
beauty, and calls up as vague and unspeakable longings as are stirred by the 
strains of Beethoven or Mozart, or the colours of Claude and Titian, has surely 
a legitimate place in the world of art. 

And why speak of the suggestiveness there is in odours? ‘‘ How well I re- 
member,” says a fair friend at my side, “ though so long ago, how my grand- 
thother’s scented drawers used to breathe of violets and lavender, and how they 


- sweetened the clean linen that lay in them! Even now violets and lavender 


will always call up the image of that old polished warbrobe, with its drawers 
and keyholes thickly embossed with brass—the little chamber shaded by 
rustling elms and vines peeping into the window—the old family Bible that 
stood ona table in the corner, under the sloping roof—and the good old lady 


herself with her ruffled caps and gray silk dress, so neat and orderly, and 


diffusing tidiness all through the trim little cottage !” 
Wonderful is this link between odours and memories. . sprig of wild mint 


or pennyroyal takes me back to early childhood and sunny fields bordered by — 


old oaks and chesnuts, all now grown visionary in the distance. A breeze across 
a barn in mid-winter will set us in the summer-fields amid the new-mown hay 
and the songs of the birds and the murmur of the woods. 

None the less are odours linked with the airy brood of the imagination. An 
orange-bud will carry us to Sorrento—a rose to Rersia and the Paradise of the 


* Houris. Even the scent from a city warehouse wil) send us far out to sea, 


away to China and the wealth of Ormus and of Ind.” 

Every one with the least musical ear knows how subtle and powerful is the 
‘link between certain tunes or passages of music and persons, places, scenes 
associated with them; how they set us musing on the past, and unlock th® 
mysterious chambers of memory. Not less subtle and powerful are the enchant- 


“ments of odours. There is as much poetry in them as in sights and souuds. A 


lady with a sandal-wood fan will suffuse around the room delicate dreams 
of Araby the Blest. The rose in her hair or on her bosom, the bouquet she 
holds in her hand, the faint perfume of her dress, will carry one’s thoughts not 
only to the flower-garden and the conservatory, but to all the amenities of re- 


fined female society. She will move about among those of the coarser sex like 


the sweet south. She will bring with her everywhere a suggestion of refined 
culture and Christian civilisation. As the dainty Leigh Hunt sings, or as he 
makes the flowers sing :— 


_ “Know you not our only 
Rival flower, the human ? 
Loveliest weight on lightest foot, 
Joy-abundant woman !” 


How can there be wrath and harsh words and brutal deeds ina room where. 
_ flowers are breathing out the perfumes which seem so naturally absorbed by 


woman that they may be called feminine, adding the last touch of beauty to her 
person by their odours as by their forms and colours? 
Now the question is, Shall we leave these delicate instruments of sense as 


‘ 
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mere accidental pleasures, or shall we take them up’into regions of science and 
art, and make them not only sources of sensuous pleasure, but educators in the 
process of cultivating the imagination and refining the tone of society? If 
sweet and rare odours are as beautifulin their way as the glow of sunsets, or 
the dreamy sheen of moonlights, or the sounds of music,.or any other beautiful 
things that come to us in the ever-turning kaliedoscope of’ Nature, why not have 
galleries for the exhibition of them, as for pictures and statues, or as for concerts 
of music? ‘Why not open conservatories of rare flowets to the public—or 
adorn our houses with vases of porphyry and alabaster and/malachite, filled with 
rare and delicate essences distilled from flowers and herbs dnd precious woods— 
so that visitors may take whiffs of them as they take glances at fine pictures ? 
Why not open schools for boys and-girls in which instruction: shall be given in 
the qualities of odours? Will you say this is needless, for children take 


naturally to what is odorologically good and sweet? Not always. A youth of 


an Israelitish family has been remarked in a place of public ge a rankly scented 
with musk, that the whole place, from garret to kitchen, sdffered for twenty- 
four hours. This youth evidently delighted in musk, or at least thought it an 
objectionable odour; and I dare say his parencs thought go, too. For the 
worst of it is, we don’t perceive our own disagreeable odours. Tobacco-smokers 
don’t ; onion and garlic eaters don’t; stable-boys don’t. Druggists don’t know. 
how their stores smell, nor cobblers over their lapstones in the jimventilated lit- 
tle back workshops; nor keepers of cheap boarding-houses where cabbage is 
cooked or salt-fish. Was it in the city of Cologne that a tourist counted seventy 
different stenches? Then some reformer must have convinced the people 
of the offence, who forthwith set up the manufacture of Cologne-water as an 
antidote. I am convinced that the sense of smell must be educated like the 


other senses. Vulgar men and women may be as easily known by the qualities - 


of their perfumes as by their dress or conversation. 

Personal perfumes, if used at all, should be so subdued as to be just per- 
ceptible, and should suggest -fields and gardens rather than the perfume-shop. 
Zhe faint soupcon of rose or jessamine or lavender, that seems so natural to the 
dress of a refined lady, should date from the flower garden rather than the per- 
fumer’s counter. Roses are in better taste than attar of roses, just as a natu- 
rally lovely character is better than a church-manufactured saint. 

But flowers in some seasons are dear; and besides, the lovers of perfumes 
need something in the way of delicate extracts which is small and portable, and 
always at hand on the toilet-table. 
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HER SECRET, 
CHAPTER XI. 


| gry closed the street door and Felicitas flew upstairs. How dear to 

the young girl was the narrow passage through which she now hurried! 
Then came a quiet landing—a winding staircasé, with large worm-eaten steps, that 
ascended from the twilight below to where a faint ray of light through old green 
glass panes revealed an ancient door, covered with stiffly painted tulips and 
brick-red roses. Felicitas took a key from her pocket and noiselessly opened 
this door, on the other side of which was a narrow dark flight of steps leading to 
the rooms under the roof. 

The young girl had never made another expedition over the roof. - Ever since 
that first day when she had made her unexpected appearance there, Mam’selle’s 
rooms had been always open to her. For the first year her visits there had 
been paid only on Sunday, and then always in Heinrich’s society. But after her 
confirmation, Mam’selle had given her a key tothe painted door, and after that 
she had slipped up at every spare moment. Thus she led a double existence. 
It was not only the material change from dim twilight below tothe clear sun- 
light above—her mind experienced a like change—and at last grew so strong. 
that all the care and anxiety of the lower world vanished as soon as she 
to ascend the dark narrow staircase. Below stairs she ironed and swept and- 
dusted, using her leisure, as it was called, in embroidering articles, which were 
as we have seen, devoted to the benefit of the missions, and except in her Bible- 


and prayer-book, all reading was strictly forbidden her. But in Mam’selle’s. 
home the rich domain of the human intellect lay wide open for her. She studied. 
with avidity, and the knowledge possessed by the mysterious inhabitant of- 


those rooms was like an inexhaustible fountain, like a well-cut diamond, 
emitting brilliant sparks of light in whatever direction it was turned. Except 
Heinrich, no one in the house knew of the intercourse between the young girl and 
the old Mam’selle—the least suspicion of it on the part of Madame would have 
been its deathblow. Although Mam’selle had strictly enjoined upon the child 
always to tell the truth if questioned upon the subject, Heinrich had guarded 
the secret so closely that no question had ever been asked—he was always on 
the watch with open eyes and ears. . 

The dark staircase was ascended, Felicitas stood listening before a door, then 


pushed a little panel in it aside, and looked in smiling. Within there was a perfect . 


hubbub of singing and chirping. In the middle of the room two young firs were 

planted in huge tubs, and all around the walls was growing a perfect grove of 

lants, fresh and green, upon the boughs of which were perched a multitude of 

finds. This was the only life with which the old Mam’selle could surround her- 

self up here in her hermitage. ’Tis true these little voices always sung the same 

thing, but then there was no chance of the change which characterises the voices 
H 
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that can cry “‘ Hosanna !” one day and “ Crucify him!” the next. Felicitas closed 
the panel and opened another door. The reader has already seen the interior of 
this ivy-draped apartment, nine years ago—he knows the collection of grave busts 
that is ranged around the walls—but he does not know how nearly they are 
allied to those large books bound in red morocco, which he may see behind the 
glass doors of that antique cabinet. From behind those grave brows a 
mighty flood of inspiration broke, and there is no loneliness, no desolation for 
those who can bathe in it. ‘The images and the works of the master-composers 
of various times shared the old Mam’selle’s asylum, and as the ivy wreathed 
itself impartially around all the busts, so did Mam’selle enjoy the old Italian and 
the German schools with equal relish. But that cabinet with glass doors con- 
cealed treasures which would have thrown an autograph collector into ecstacies. 
Manuscripts and letters of the old masters, most of them of rare worth, were in 
portfolios behind those doors. This collection had been made many years 
before, when, as the old Mam’selle said with a smile, her young blood was 
flowing cheerily in her veins, and her youthful energies stood waiting to carry 
out her wishes—many a faded autograph had been the result of girlish per- 
severance and self-sacrifice. 

Felicitas found the old Mam’selle in a room behind her bed-room. She was 
sitting upon a foot-stool before an open drawer, and all around her, upon chairs 
and on the floor, lay bundles of linen and flannel, and a multitude of garments, 
so small that they were evidently designed to receive some little human existence 
after its first c-y in the world. Her delicate features were sensibly altered, 
and although she looked up with a welcoming smile, the traces which the last 
nine years had left upon her kindly countenance could not be ignored. 

**T am so glad you have come, my dear Fay!” she exclaimed. ‘The stork 
has just paid a visit to poor Master Thienemann’s wife—and the poor woman 
has nothing, not even a roll of linen for the baby. We have good store here, 
though; there is not much to be done, and we can send off a most respectable 
bundle if you will only take a few stitches for me,” and she held up a little cap 
in one hand, and a roll of very narrow lace in the other. 

«Ah, Aunt Cordula,” said Felicitas, taking up her needle and thread, “ these 
poor people need more than all this! I have just learned that Master Thienemann 
needs money sadly—twenty-five thalers.”’ 

The old Mam’selle pondered for a moment. 
oa H'm !—rather a large sum for my present finances,” said she, ‘‘ but he must 

ve it.” 

She arose slowly and feebly. Felicitas offered her arm, and supported her to 
the music-room. 

_ © But, aunt,” she said, suddenly standing still, “do you remember a little while 
ago Frau Thienemann refused to make-up that linen for you for fear of offending 
Madame ?” 

«“T really believe you will do your best to lead your old aunt astray,” cried 
the old Mam’selle, half angrily,—but her eyes smiled playfully, and she lightly 
tapped the young girl’s cheek with her slender finger. Both laughed, and crossed 
the room to the cabinet with glass doors. ; ' | 

This worm-eaten antique piece of furniture could be mysterious too. Aunt 
Cordula pressed a very innocent-looking ornament, and a little door immediately 
flew open in one of the sides. The space thus disclosed was the Mam’selle’s 


bauk, and in former years had seemed to Felicitas an inexhaustible mine of fairy__ 


treasures, so bewitching had been the few glimpses that she had had of the 
wonders that it contained ;—on the shelves inside were several rolls of gold, a 
quentity of silver plate, and various articles of jewellery. 
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While Aunt Cordula opened one of the rolls of gold, and counted out the’ 
‘thalers carefully, Felicitas seiged upon a little box, which was almost hidden in a~ 
dark corner, and opened it eagerly. Within was a golden bracelet lying upon 
‘cotton wool,—no precious stone enriched it, but its weight showed it to be 
of massive solid gold, The most remarkable thing about it, however, was 
its size. It seemed to have been made for the muscular wrist of a man—it 
would certainly have slipped over any woman’s hand. Towards the middle it 
‘was very broad, and here the graver’s tool had carved a graceful wreath of 
roses and leaves, wonderfully well executed, enclosing.a medallion, upon which .. 
‘Was engraved the following verse :— 


Swa liep ein ander meinent, 
Herzenlichen ane wanc, 
Und sich beidlu so vereinet,— 

The young girl turned the bracelet in every direction, looking for the rest of 
the verse—for although not very learned in old German, she easily translated 
the last line into “‘ And where both are so united,”—but that could not be the 
end. 

“Aunt Cordula, do you know the rest?” she asked, still examining the 
‘bracelet. 

The old Mam’selle pressed her finger upon the thaler she had just put down, © 
and looked up in the midst of her counting. 

“Oh, child, what have you got there?” she exclaimed hastily, with dis- 
pleasure, terror, and grief all expressed in the tones of her voice, She took 
the bracelet instantly, and with trembling fingers laid it back in its box and 
closed the cover. A delicate colour flushed her pale cheeks, and her knit 
brows lent an expression of brooding melancholy to her face which Felicitas had 
never seen there before. Yes—it seemed as though for a few moments the 
present had vanished utterly beneath the flood of recollections which was over- 
whelming the old Man’selle’s mind—for after she had restored the bracelet to 
its place in the corner with feverish haste, she took up another box standing - 

beside it covered with grey paper, and smoothed its worn corners and stroked 


_ it caressingly—her face grew gentle again, and she murmured as she pressed the 


box between her shrunken hands: “ It must die before me—and yet I cannot look 
on and see it perish.” 

Felicitas threw her arms round the feeble little figure, which seemed for @ 
maoment so frail and helpless. It was the’ first time in the nine years of their 
intercourse that she had ever seen Aunt Cordula lose her self-control. Delicate 
and frail as she seemed to the eye, her strength of mind and soul never forsook 
her. No outward circumstance had any power to disturb the balance of her 
clear intelligence. With every fibre of her heart she dearly loved Felicitas, and 
had lavished upon the young girl the treasures of her knowledge and experience 
—the results of her true healthy spiritual life—but not an allusion to the past 
had ever crossed her lips—it was as sealed a book to-day as it had been nine 
years before. And Felicitas had just rudely opened the carefully-sealed book 
—she reproached herself most bitterly. 

“ Ah, aunt, forgive me !’”—she entreated. How gently beseeching were the 
tones of this young girl, whom Madame had called—a stick of wood | 

The old Mam’selle passed her hands over her eyes. earners Sea 

* Be quiet, child, you did no harm—but I—I was talking like a childish old 
woman !” she said, in a choked vaice:. “Yes, I have grown old, old and 


eer 
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feeble! I used to be able to shut my tongue between my teeth, and keep strict 
watch over it—but I can do it no longer,—’tis time I laid me down to rest.” 


She held the little gray box still hesitatingly in her hands, as if she were- . 
struggling for the courage to execute the sentence of death which she had just , 
pronounced upon it. But after a few minutes, she put it hastily back into the: . 


corner whence she had takeu it, and closed the cabinet—and in doing so she 


seemed to regain all her former composure. She went back to the round table. - 
near the cabinet, where she had been counting the money, and, as if nothing had. . 


, finished her work. 


“« Now we will fold the money in a piece of white paper,” she said to Felicitas,. 


and her voice still betrayed inward emotion, ‘and put it inside the cap—which 
shall thus contain a blessing even before the little head is put into it—and Hein- 
rich must be at his post punctually at nine this evening—don’t forget that.” 

The old Mam’selle was eccentric—her deeds shunned the light. Like the- 
bat, she grew very active at night, and visited many a haunt of poverty whem 
the streets were empty and deserted. Heinrich had for years been her right 
hand—of which the left was unconscious; he distributed Mam’selle’s bounty as. 
slyly as though discovery would cost him his living, and many a poor wretch in: 
the town who gave ear to, and devoutly believed the most monstrous stories con- 


cerning her, lived upon the old Mam’selle’s alms. This eccentricity of hers — 


would have been inexplicable to those pious souls who religiously fulfil the Bible 
injunction : “ Let your light shine.” 
While Aunt Cordula was wrapping up the money, Felicitas opened the glass 


door which led out upon the gallery. It was the end of May. Ah, how few of 


those who are never weary of lauding the spring, know how delicious is her 
coming in the land of Thuringia! There she is no fair-haired exultant child 
of the south, with wild ecstacy in her veins, in whose footsteps spring up 


groves of orange and myrtle. Majesty clothes her brow, and upon her lips — 


blooms the serene smile of thoughtful creation. She mixes her colours gravely, 
and paints her pictures with slow precision—we follow the strokes of her pencil 
with silent joy—they are not bold and rash, but tender and full of grace. The 


brownish-green down which clothes the mountain’s breast while its crest is still 


encircled by a snowy crown, she changes gradually and gently to green twigs of 
May—the fine network of grass and weeds that covers the brown sods and the 
meadows dull with last year’s growth, she sprinkles with snowdrops and violets 
like a careful gardener, before she lavishes her wealth of colour upon grove and 
field. And the breath of her mouth is that bracing air which steels the nerves 
and sinews of the child of Thuringia, makes his heart sensitive to song, and 


tenacious of poetic superstitions, preserves his sense of right, often inspires him 


with a spirit of antagonism, and gives him his native, frenk nature. 
The green strips of cultured land were already seen running down into the 
valley from the wooded sides of the mountains, like green ribbons. The 


roughest old knotty pear-tree, as well as the youngest cherry-tree, was sur-— 


mounted by its wreath of snowy blossoms, an equally youthful face upon each 
stem—an impartiality of nature which man longs in vain to partake of. On the edge 
of the gallery bloomed hyacinths, May-flowers, and tulips, and at each side of 
the glass door large syringa and snowball bushes were growing in boxes. 

Felicitas carried into the music-room the round table and the old Mam’selle’s 
comfortable arm-chair. Upon the table she spread a fresh napkin, and made 
the coffee in a dainty little service. When the rich odour of the Mocha berry 
floated cut upon the air, the old Mam’selle sat at the table looking upon the 
landscape lying beneath the genial sun of spring. ' 


“boy who lets a poor bird flutter at the end of a string, : 
house, and would have converted my uncle’s will into a curse for me. Can any- 
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-Felicitas had taken up her sewing again. 
“ Aunt,” she said, after @ little pause, emphasising every word, “‘he is coming 
to-morrow.” 


“So I see, my child, by the papers ; the news letter from Bonn says ‘ Prof. 


Hellwig will spend two months in Thuringia for the sake of his health.’ He has 


come to be a famous man, Fay.” 


‘‘ Fame comes to him easily enough. His duty can never be made difficult by 
‘sympathy with his kind. He can cut into the body or the soul of his patients 
‘with equal satisfaction.” 

The old Mam’selle looked up at the girl with surprise—this unspeakable 
‘bitterness of tone was quite new to her. 

“Take care that you are not unjust, my child!” she said slowly, and with 
-extreme gentleness, after a moment’s pause. gee 
aa looked up quickly—her brown eyes were at this moment almost 

“I should. not know how to begin to think otherwise of him,” she replied, “‘ he 
‘has sinned against me most heavily,—and I know that I should feel no pity for 
-any misfortune that might happen to him,—and if by only raising my finger I 
= _ a kindness I know I should never do it.” 

Fie 

‘Yes, aunt, this is the truth. I have always shown you a cheerful face up 
‘here, because I would not for the world have poisoned the moments that we 
-could spend together. You have often thought me peaceful and quiet in mind, 
-when all was uproar within me. Let yourself be trodden under foot every hour 
-of every day, hear how your parents are scorned as accursed of God, every ima- 
gined fault in yourself ascribed to them, be conscious of continual aspirations 


‘after a bigher culture, and find yourself degraded with sneers to a position among 


“those to whom culture is unknown because you are-poor and have no right to any 
lofty aspiration ; see how your tormentors are surrounded by a halo of piety, and 


“crush out your very soul with the name of God continually upon their lips;—and 


if you can bear it all quietly, if every drop of blood in your veins does not ery 
out ‘against such injustice,—yours is no angelic endurance, but the cowardly, 
-slavish submission of a weak nature which deserves to be trodden under foot.” - 

Felicitas spoke quietly, ina clear ringing voice. What power over her ex- 
terior this strange young creature possessed! She scarcely moved a finger as the 


tide of passionate words poured from her lips. 


“The thought of being again confronted with that stony face excites me more 
than I can tell you, aunt. I must now hear. that heartless, soulless voice utter 
all that he has written concerning me for the last nine — Like some cruel 


e has chained me to this 
‘thing be more cruel than his treatment of me? It was of course impossible that 


-a player’s child could have any mental capacity, any warmth of heart, any keen 


‘sense of honour,—she could atone for her disgraceful parentage only by becoming 
what they call a handmaiden of the Lord—a wretched being cramped in on every 


side by the narrowest prejudice.” 


’ “T hope we are something a little better than that, my child,” said Aunt Cor- 


~-dula, with a meaning smile. ‘ At any rate, his coming will bring about a final 


in your life,” she added more seriously. 
“ Yes, there will only be a few struggles more. Madame consoled me to-day 


_ with the hope that all will soon be over.” 


“Then I shall not need repeat to you that-you must wait patiently down 
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there, that you may fulfil the last will of one who took you to his home and: 
loved you like his own child. Then you will be entirely free, and can take care- 
of your old aunt openly, without any fear of our being separated from each 
other,—for no one will have any power to do s0.” 

Felicitas looked up with sparkling eyes,—she took the little withered hand of 
the old Mam’selle and pressed it to her lips. 

“And do not think the worse of me, aunt, now that I have opened my heart 
to you,” she entreated in gentle tones. “ I love my kind, I appreciate them. 
highly, and I have been strengthened in my resistance to mental degradation by 
the hope of being something more among them than a useless beast of burden. 
If certain among them have ill treated me, I would not for the world accuse the- 
mass. I do not even mistrust them. ButI cannot love my enemies, and bless. 
those who curse me. If this is a dark spot in my character I cannot help it—- 
and, indeed, aunt, I do not wish to—for here seems to me to be the boundary 
between gentleness and pusillanimity !” 

Aunt Cordula did not speak, but gazed thoughtfully at Felicitas. Had there: 
been a time in her own life when to forgive had been impossible, exeept after 
heart-searching struggles with herself? She did not continue the conversation,. 
but took up needle and thread, and both sewed until twilight, when a most com- 
fortable bundle was ready for the poor Thienemanns. Snugly paeked away in it 
‘was the small sum of money for the loan of which the poor carpenter had in vain. 
entreated the “ chosen of the Lord,” but which he would now unconseiously re- 
ceive from “‘ one of the world’s people. id 

When Felicitas left the old Mam’selle, the party from the garden had returned. 
tothe house. She heard little Anna, the young widow’s child, laughing and. 
talking, and a load hammering was going on in the second story. She flew along 
the corridor leading to the main building. Heinrich was standing on a step-ladder 
nailing garlands above a door. At sight of Felicitas, he made an odd grimace: 
expressive of anger and contempt, in which, however, there was mueh dry humour, 
and gave the nails two or three additional strokes, powerful enough to have- 
broken them. to pieces, before he descended from his lofty position. 

Little Anna had been gravely holding the ladder that it might not fall; but 
when she saw Felicitas she forgot her important office, and, tottering feebly to-. 
wards the young girl, threw her arms caressingly around her knees. Felicitas. 
lifted.her from the floor and held her in her arms. 

“Shouldn’t you think,” asked Heinrich, in a vexed undertone, “that we were- 
to have a wedding here to-morrow ? and all for a man who will walk in, turning 
neither to, the right nor the left, and will go about all day looking as if he had 
been. drinking vinegar.” 

He held up the end of one of the garlands: “Just look,” he said, “ see the- 
forget-me-nots in it. ‘Well, those who put them there, I suppose know why they 
did it. But, Fay,” he interrupted himself suddenly, looking at the child who was. 
pressing her wasted cheek against Felicitas’ face, ‘do me the kindness not to be 
always taking that wretched child in your arms. There i is not a healthy drop of 
plood in its body. Iam sure it cannot be good for you.” 

Felicitas quickly put her left arm around the little girl and pressed her elosely 
to her breast. ‘The child: hid her face in terror of Heinrich’s cross words, so that 
only her light curls could be seen,—and as the-young girl stood there a more. 
charming picture of a Madonna could not be imagined. 

‘She was upon the point of replying reproyingly, when the gatlanded hee: 
opened,—it must have been ajar, for it swung slowly wide open, affording a full 
view of the interior of the room. It was decked as if for a bride—vases full of 
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flowers stood upon the broad sill of its only window—and the Councillor’s widow 
had just festooned a long garland above the writing, She was stepping back to 
observe the effect of her work when she became aware of the group just outside 
the door. Perhaps the resemblance to a Madonna displeased her, for she knit 
her brows, and calling to her maid who was dusting the furniture in the room, 
pointed towards the open door. 

“Get down at once, Anna,” said Rosa, hurrying out. “Your mamma 
always tells you not to let any one take you up and carry you. My. mistress does 
not like,” she continued pertly, turning to Felicitas, “to have Anna petted and 
kissed by everybody ; she does not think it healthy.” 

She led the weeping child into the room and closed the door. 

‘* Ah, gracious powers ! what people they are!’ growled Heinrich, as he went 
_ downstairs. ‘‘ You see what you get by your kindness, Fay! These people 
think their diseases are as aristocratic as themselves, and you must be grateful 
to God for permission to lay your healthy hands upon their sickly bodies!” 

Felicitas silently descended the stairs by his side. Just as they reached the 
hall, a. carriage rumbled across the Square and stopped at the street door. Before 
Heinrich could get to the door, it was thrown wide open, The hall was nearly 
p wae only the outline of a tall manly figure could be seen upon the 

old. 

In three steps the gentleman reached the door of the sitting-room, which was 
pened from within. An exclamation of surprise broke from Madame, followed, 
however, by the cold greeting: ‘“‘ You have grown unpunctual, John we did not 
expect you until to-morrow,”—then the door was closed, and the carriage waiting 
without and the delicate aroma of a fine cigar were all that testified to the 

“It was he!” whispered Felicitas, laying her hand upon her throbbing heart. 

“‘ Now for it !” muttered Heinrich, at the same time listening at the foot of the 
stairs. 
The wild huntsmen seemed careering above. The Councillor's widow actually 
flew down the steps, her fair curls waving, and her white dress floating around her 
like a cloud. 

She left Rosa and the limping child far behind her, and quickly entered th 
sitting room. 

“Aha! Fay,—now we know why those forget-me-nots were so thick in the 
garland,” laughed Heinrich, as he went out to superintend the bringing in of the 


The next- morning early, Felicitas took advantage of a leisure moment and 
slipped up to Aunt Cordula to tell her of the success of Heinrich’s errand to the 
Thienemanns. Upon the landing of the second story, Heinrich came towards her 

-with a grin of delight, as he pointed his thumb over his shoulder at the door above 
which he had nailed the garland the day before. The decoration had vanished—a 
heap of wreaths lay upon the floor, and several vases of flowers were ranged there 
close to the-wall. 

“They came down in a hurry,” whispered Heinrich—‘ one —two—three 
-good tugs, and down came all the forget-me-nots. I came up just as he was 
standing on the ladder.’’ 

Who ?” 

‘Why, the Professor. He made a terrible wry face, for I had nailed the 
things up to last’ there forever, and he had to tug and pull hard enough. 
But only think, Fay, he shook hands with me to-day whenI bade him good 
morning ! I tell you I was surprised.” 
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Felicitas’ lip curled,—a biting comment was upon her tongue,—but she 
suddenly turned the corner.and sped along the corridor, for quick steps within 
the room were heard approaching the door. 

As, some time afterwards, she returned from her visit upstairs, she heard 
- the gentle voice of the Councillor’s widow,—aothing could be more melodious 
than this woman’s voice. 

“ Ah, the poor flowers!” said ske. 

« You should not have taken all that trouble for me, Adele,” replied a mas- 
culine voice,— you know I never could endure such things.” 

It was the same cold voice which had once made such a deep impression upon 
little Fay—but the tone was deeper, and was now tinged with vexation. 
Felicitas stood upon the landing and fairly held her breath while she looked 
down. ‘There he was, carefully leading Anna step bp step. down the stairs. 
There was nothing in his appearance which could.suggest his title of Professor. 
The young girl had always imagined the gifted possessors of this title surrounded 
~ by a halo of refinement and culture, bul here she looked in vain for the outward 
and visible sign of such mental grace. She saw a muscular, compactly-built 

, whose angular motions could not certaintly be characterised as elegant, 
and about which there was an air of cold self-reliance,—it seemed as though, 
even in courteous greeting, that back could never bend. And there was nothing 
in the face to contradict the judgment which the figure elicited. For a moment 
he turned his head, but there was no beauty in the expression of the features 
which she had connected in her childish imagination with the Evangelist’s 
picture. 


A strong, curly, light-brown beard covered the lower part of the face, reaching 


to the breast, and between the eyebrows—drawn together this moment with 
vexation at the be-garlanded room—was a deep wrinkle. But yet, there was 
something distinguished in the air of manly decision and determined ses of will 
that characterised this unattractive exterior. 

And now he stooped down and took the limping child in his arms. 

“* Come here, ~ child,—thy poor little legs are not strong enough yet to walk 
easily,” hesaid. It sounded astonishingly gentle and sympathetic. 

“He is not speaking toa player’s child,” thought Felicitas, and her heart 
swelled with bitterness. 

The morning wasa very noisy one for the quiet house. The bell at the 
‘street door rang continually. ‘They were plenty of people in this little town, as 
well as everywhere else in the world, anxious to bask in the sunshine which 
streams from any celebrity—entirely oblivious of how it must illuminate their own 
insignificance. Their visits were areprieve to Felicitas, who much as she longed 
to have an end put to the life she was leading, shrunk in terror from the impend- 
ing interview with those whom she so detested. But the tenants of the sitting- 
room must have been anxious that this same interview should take place as quickly 
as possible, for scarcely was dinner over when Heinrich appeared in the kitchen, 
examined Felicitas’ dress most carefully, brushed a little dust. from her black 
sleeve, and said, with anxiety: ‘Put up that curl that has slipped out 
just over your ear, Fay,—make it smooth,—the people in there don’t like any- 
thing out of place, you know. You are to go into my old master’s study—they 
are there. But what are you afraid of ?—you are as pale as ashes. Courage ! 
Fay,—he can’t take your head off !” 

Felicitas opened the door and stepped gently into her uncle’s former study. Her 
cheeks and lips were still white, and the absence of all colour gave to her features 
an almost unearthly air of repose. 
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Just as on that stormy morning nine years ago, Madame sat in the arm-chair 
at the window. Beside her, with his back turned to the door and his hands 
crossed behind him, stood the man who had resolutely condemned this young 
creature to a hard life of servitude, who had done all that lay in his power to close 
for her the domain of the intellect, and who had been, even when: at a distance, 
always ready to punish without stopping to ask—‘‘ Do you really deserve it ?” 

Felicitas had been right in dreading this interview—for at the sight of him 

- such a flood of bitterness and dislike welled up within her as made self-control 
almost impossible, and yet she never needed self-control more than at this critical 
moment. 

“Here is Caroline,” said Frau Hellwig. 

The Professor turned and started with surprise. It had apparently never 
occurred to him that the player’s child, who had stood there stamping her foot 
like a little fury, might possibly grow up-and become quiet and self-contained. It 
was she, stately and composed, although her eyes sought the ground. 

' He stepped towards her, and his right arm moved involuntarily,—was he about 
to give her his hand, as he had done to Heinrich in the morning? 

At the thought, her heart throbbed with an access of scorn, and the delicate 
fiugers of the hand which hung immovably at her side closed convulsively upon the 
palm,—but she raised her eyes, and from under their lashes looked with icy cold- 
ness at the man opposite to her. It was the gaze with which a bitter enemy meets 
an opponent. The Professor must have understood it, for he retreated involuntarily, 
and measured her with his keen glance from head to foot. 

At this moment some one knocked at the door, and the Councillor’s widow 
popped in her lovely curly head. 

“‘ May I come in?” she asked in a tone of soft entreaty,—and without waiting 
for an answer she came into the room. : 

“« Ah, I am just in time to hear sentence passed,” she said, “‘ My dear Caroline 
you will soon see that there is a stronger will at work here than yours—and poor 
Wellner will at last be made happy.” 

“I beg you, Adele, to let John speak,” said Madame, ungraciously. 

* Well, let’ this point be settled first,” said the Professor. He crossed his arms 
upon his chest, and leaned against a table behind him. ‘‘ Will you tell me why 
you reject this man’s honourable proposals ?” 

His quiet passionless gaze rested searchingly upon the girl’s face. 

“* Because I despise him. He is a wretched hypocrite, who uses piety asa cloak 
for avarice and greed of gain,” she replied, with great firmness,—the blows must 
be parried by quiet, decided frankness. 

“‘Heavens! what a wicked slander!” cried the Councillor’s widow. In her 
displeasure she clasped her white hands and looked beseechingly towards heaven, 

posing wide her large blue eyes. Madame uttered a short contemptuous 
ugh. 

“* Now, John, you havea sample of the mind and manner of your precious ward,” 
she cried, ‘‘She is quick enough to despise—I can assure you of that. I pray you 
and this as soon as possible. You can do nothing with her—and I have no mind 
to hear honest people slandered,” 

The Professor did not answer. He was stroking his beard with his hand — which 
was wonderfully white and well-shaped—and gazinn at the Councillor’s widow, 
who stood there like an adoring seraph. It almost seemed as if he had heard only 
her exclamation, the corners of his mouth twitched slightly,—but who could read 
the meaning of that strange face ? 

“* How eagerly you must have pursued the study of character, Adele, during the 
few weeks of your stay here,” he said. “ With such an advocate”—— 
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“ But, in Heaven’s name! John,” the young widow interrupted him,—‘ you 
cannot think that I have any particular interest”—-— She suddenly paused, anda 
deep blush mounted into her cheeks. 

‘And now decided contempt looked from the Professor’s eyes. 

* All the ladies who come here—aunt’s friends—agree that Wellner is a most 
excellent man,” she said, deprecatingly. ‘‘ All the missionary funds pass through 
his hands—and the members of our church have the greatest confidence in ag Y 

“* And you naturally rely upon their judgment,” concluded the Professor, shortly. 
donot know the man,” he turned to Felicitas, therefore cannot say 
far you are justified in your accusation.” 

‘¢ John !” broke in Madame, with excitement. 

‘* Not now, mother,—we will discuss this at some other time, alone together,” 
he said gently and smoothingly. ‘‘ Of course no one will put any force upon you, 
he continued, turning to Felicitas again. ‘‘ I have hitherto always maintained my 
right to enforce any commands laid upon you, in the first place, because I placed 
implicit confidence in the source whence such commands have proceeded, and, in 
the second place, because your character is an exaggerated one, and one which 
always rebels aguinst whatever would conduce to its best good. But in a matter 
of this kind my power ceases. As far as I know, you are right, for you are 
young, and he is, as I hear, a man advanced in years, which is unsuitable, An- 
other great objection is the difference of station, At present he overlooks your 
origin, but a time almost always comes when such a thing is overlooked no longer. 
A disturbance of the social equilibrium is always productive of unhappiness.” 

How sensible and how ye se all this sounded! He was the very 
embodiment at this moment of all those written instructions from Bonn which had 
always kept in full view the slough of disgrace from which the ‘‘ player’s child” had 
been extricated. He left his former place and stepped up to the girl, whose lips 
were quivering with a bitter smile— 

** You-have been a great care to us,” he said, raising his forefinger. ‘ You 
have never known how—and as I am compelled to think,—you have never 
desired, to gain my mother’s approval. As matters stand you can hardly wish to 
remain in this house any longer.” 

‘*T.am most desirous of leaving it immediately.” 

“That I can readily believe,—you have never been at any pains to conceal 
your dislike of our strict decorous rule and your impatience uuder it.” There was 
@ mixture of pique and vexation in his voice. ‘‘ It is indeed trouble lost to attempt 
to suppress the restless, frivolous inclinations natural to you. Well, you shall have 
what you desire, but my task is not yet completed. I must first attempt to dis- 
cover your relatives.” 

“You had different views upon this point formerly,” interrupted Frau a 
contemptuously. 

“Those views have been changed by time and circumstances, as you see, mo 
he replied. 

Felicitas was silent, and looked down. She knew that any such attempt would 
be without result. Aunt Cordula had proved that long ago. For years before 
she had instituted a search for the juggler, Orlowsky, or any of the relatives of his 
wife, in the columns of all the principal papers of Germarny—but without any 
success, Of course Felicitas could say nothing of this. 

“‘ The necessary steps shall be taken to-day,” continued the Professor,—‘‘ two 
months must.be consumed in these inquiries. For that space of time you will 
continue to occupy your position as my ward, and my mother’s servant. If by the 
end of that time, 
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** Then,” broke in Felicitas, ‘‘ at.the end of the probation I shall entreat for an. 
entire release from my present bonds.” 

‘CAh, that sounds too harsh !’’ cried the Councillor’s widow angrily. ‘It would 
seem as if you had known only ill treatment and oppression in this peaceful Chris- 
tain household. What ingratitude!” 

“You believe, then, that you can do without further assistance from us ?” asked. 
the Professor, not heeding the young widow’s angry outbreak. 

Tam quite sure of it.” 

“ Very well,” he said, shortly, after a moment’s silence,— “« after the lapse of two- 
months you shall be free to go where you choose, and.do as. you choose.”’. He turned. 
away, and walked to the window. ’ 

‘You may go,” said Madame harshly. 

‘Relicitas left the room. 

“ Eight weeks more of this struggle !’ she whispered, as she went through the hall 

“ Tt is for life and death ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


HREE days had passed since the Professor’s arrival. The monotonous life m 

the old merehant’s house had undergone a transformation, but time had, most. 

unexpectedly, passed over Felicitas’ head very quietly. She. ——— freely, and 
yet, strange to say, she had never felt more humiliated and wounded than at. 

The Professor had not-given himself any further trouble ‘concerning ‘per—he 
had apparently begun and concluded: all notice of her in his first interview ‘with 
her. ‘He had sometimes. passed-her in the hall without seeing her ; indeed, at such 
tiwes he had seemed very much annoyed, and the expression of, annoyance on, his. 
countenance by no means beautified it. The cause of this, annoyance, was Madame's. 
persistence in sending for him to the sitting-room whenever visitors: were, present 
who wished tosee ‘him. He obeyed her summons, ’tis true, but he must have- 
proved a most. silent.and unattractive addition to 

There were visitors every day whom Heinrich conducted. upstairs to the second. 
story—patients—often miserable, poverty-stricken wretches—whom Frederika, at 
any other time, would have sent roughly from the door,—but to her great vexation,. 
and indeed against Madame’s desire, they were now shown up the anowy, freshly- 
scrubbed stairs to the Professor’s room, where they always found admittance and a. 
listener. The Professor had.a great reputation as an oculist—he had effected 
several cures pronounced by some of his distinguished brethren impossible—and 
thus the young man’s name had become widely known and famous. 

Frau Hellwig had ordered Felicitas to attend to the sweeping and dusting» 
her son’s room. The little apartment presented a changed aspect since it-had. 
received a tenant—whereas it had once possessed a pleasant air of comfort, it. 
now looked ‘like the cell of a bare-footed friar. The gay chintz curtains had. 
shared a kindred fate with the garlands—they had been cesthind to the Pro-. 
fessor’s love of light—several coarse,-brilliantly-coloured’ battle pieces which had. 
adorned the walls had been removed, and instead, just above the: writing-table, 
a copper-plate engraving, rescued from some dark corner-of the house— 

eXquisife picture of a young mother wrapping her child tenderly in her own. 
‘fur-lined cloak. The woollen cover of the table, and several embroiderert 
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cushions had been banished because they collected the dust, and upon another 
table, instead of the parian statuettes which had formerly adorned the room, 
‘were most symmetrically — the Professor’s books. No curled leaves, no 
frayed corners, were to be found among them, and yet they had been well used. 
The bindings were excessively simple—and the colour of the back was an index 
‘to the language in which the book was written—gray indicated the Latin tongue, 
brown the German; &. ‘Exactly so he would like to arrange human beings,” 
thought Felicitas bitterly, when she saw the bo»ks for the first time—“ and w 
‘to the one who is discontented with his colour !” ee 

- In the morning the Professor drank his coffee with his mother and the Coun- 
cillor’s widow—then he retired to his room and studied until noon. He refused 
from the first the wine which Madame sent up for his refreshment, but a 
decanter of water was always placed upon his table. -He seemed to have a re- 
pugnance to being waited upon—he never used the bell. When the water in 
the decanter was no longer fresh he took the vessel downstairs and filled it 

On the morning of the fourth day letters arrived for the Professor. Heinrich 
had gone out, and Felicitas was sent up-stairs with them. She lingered at the 

door, for some one was speaking in the room, a woman’s voice was just finishing, 
us it seemed, some long narration. 

‘Dr. Boehm spoke to me about your son’s eyes,” said the Professor kindly— 
««T will see what can be done for them.” 

* Ah, gracious Herr Professor, such a famous man as you”——— 

“*T must have none of that, my good woman,”—he interrupted her so harshly, 
that she stopped, terrified. ‘I will come to-morrow and examine his eyes,’’ he 
added, more gently. is 

‘* But we are such poor people—we cannot afford”—— 

**My good woman, you have said that twice before,” interrupted the Pro- 
fessor, somewhat impatiently. ‘Pray go now—lI really have no more time.. If 

-I can help your son I certainly will. Good-bye!” 

The woman came out, and Felicitas entered the room. The Professor sat at 
‘his writing-table, his pen was already rapidly traversing the paper. But he had 
seen the young girl enter, and without lifting his eyes from his work, stretched 

out his left hand for the letters. He broke the seal of one while Felicitas was 
returning to the door. 

“* By-the-way,” he asked, withou looking up from his letter, “‘ who dusts 
room ?” 

“*T do,” replied the young girl, standing still. 7 

“Well then, I must request you to have a little more regard for my writing- 
table. It is very annoying to me not to find upon it the book which I want, and 
‘there is one now I cannot find.” 

‘ ina stepped composedly up to the table upon, which were several piles of 
ook. 

‘* What is the title of the book?” she inquired. : 

Something like a smile broke over the Professor’s serious features. Such a 
— in his study from girlish lips sounded strange and naive to the grave 
‘paysician. 

“You will scarcely be able to find it—it is a French book—‘ Oruveilhier, 
Anatomie du Systéme Nerveux’ is printed upon the back,” he added with 

something like another smile. 
—" immediately drew out a volume from under a pile of other French 
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‘Here it is,” she said; ‘it lay just where you yourself put it—I never take. . 
up one of these books.” : 
. The Professor rested his left elbow upon the table, and turning hastily round, 
looked the young girl full in the face. ; 

“* Do you understand French ?” he demanded. 

Felicitas was frightened ; she had betrayed herself. She not only understood ~ 
French, but spoke it with ease and fluency. The old Mam’selle had been a 
most thorough instructress. She must reply, and reply immediately. The steel. 
gray eyes gazed fixedly at her face—they would detect the slightest prevarication, — 
the truth must be told. 

‘** Thave had lessons in French,” she answered. 

“Oh, yes, I remember, you studied until you were nine years old—you have: 
retained something of your lessons,” he said, thoughtfully, rubbing his forehead 
with his hand. 

Felicitas did not speak. 

‘And this was the unfortunate circumstance that made my mother’s and 
my plans for you so utterly futile—you had learned too much already—and 
because we entertained our own peculiar views upon the subject, you de- 
test us as your oppressors, tormentors, and Heaven knows what beside. Do 

ou not ?” ; 
. For one moment Felicitas struggled with herself, but her bitterness of soul 
conquered. The colour left her lips, and she said coldly: ‘I certainly have | 
every reason to do 80.” 

A frown of displeasure gathered upon his forehead, but perhaps he remem- 
bered how often, as a physician, he had been obliged to listen calmly to all kinds. 
of fretful unkind replies from his patients. This young girl was mentally ill, 
he thought, and he only remarked with composure: “ Well, I certainly from 
this moment acquit you entirely of the want of frankness of which you are ac- 
cused. You are more than candid. For the rest we shall be able to condole 
ourselves, in spite of the bad opinion you entertain of us.”. ; 

He took up his letter again, and Felicitas left . the room. 

As she stood upon the threshold of the open door, he glanced once more after 
her. The landing without was flooded with golden sunshine—the girl’s form 
as she left the darker room stood out like a painting upon a golden background. 
Her figure had not yet attained to that ripeness of perfection which a few years 
would bring—but every outline was indescribably tender, and every movement 
full of grace, of that supple ease which fairy lore ascribes to the heroines of its. 
legends. And what wonderful hair! It would usually have been called chest- 
nut-brown, but when as now touched by the sunshine, it shimmered like red gold. 
It was not like that soft yellow hair which had fallen in such sparkling waves. 
from under the helmet of the juggler’s beautiful wife. It was not very long, but 
of immense thickness, and was with difficulty confined in a large knot at the 
back of the head. A rebellious curl would often as at present break loose from 
its bounds, and lie upon the white neck, just belaw the knot. ‘ 

The Professor turned to his work again, but the train of thought which had. 
first been interrupted by the poor woman’s account of her son’s eyes, would not be. 
pursued. He rubbed his forehead with an air of vexation, and drank a glass of. 
water,—it was of no use. At last, out of humour with so many interruptions, 
he took up his hat and went downstairs. If the Saracen’s head in bronze, which. 
had occupied the respectable position of penwiper to its learned master for s0 many 
years, could have opened its grinning mouth wider, it would certainly have done 
so with astonishment,—there lay the pen unwiped ; the Saracen might long in. , 
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vain fur the accustomed delight of polishing the inky point upon its its well-worn 
dress, Incredible! Its exact master must have been greatly disturbed.’ 


“ Mother,” he said as he passed by the door of her room, “ pray, in future, do 


not send that young girl up to me upon any errand,—let Heinrich come,—if he 
‘is is not here at the moment, I can wait.” all 

“ Aha!” replied Madame, in a tone of triumph. ‘In the course of three 
days the girl has become intolerable to you. Think what you have condenmed 
me to for nine long years.” 

‘Her son shrugged his shoulders without speaking, and turned to go. 

“ The instruction that she was receiving at the time of my father’s death 
ceased entirely when she entered the parish school did it not?” he asked, looking 
back. 

-« What a silly question, John !” said his mother, with vexation. ‘“ I am sure 
I wrote you minutely enough upon that subject, and told you distinctly all about 
it when I saw you in Bonn. The school-books were sold, and the exercise: books 
I burned myself.” 

‘* And who have been her associates ?” 

** Associates? Why, she has had none but Heinrich and Frederika ; she 
‘would have none.” The cruel expression appeared on Madame’s features; her 
upper lip contracted as it used to do, showing one of her upper teeth. ‘I could 
not undergo the annoyance of having her sit at my table and in my room,” she 
continued. ‘I could:see in her only the cause of coldness and dissension be- 
tween your father and myself,—and besides, each year she has become’ more dis- 
ageeeable tome. But I tried to induce her to associate with two or three pious 
girls,—daughters of some of our truly Christian mechanics,—and you yourself 
know how entirely she refused to have anything to do with them, declaring that 
they were wolves in sheep’s clothing, or something of the kind. Oh, you'll find 
out much in the course of these eight weeks with which you have burdened 
yourself.” 

The Professor left the house to take a long walk. 

On the afternoon of the same day Madame had invited several ladies, most of 
them strangers visiting the baths, to take coffee in the garden outside the town, 
Frederika was suddenly taken ill, wherefore Felicitas was sent to prepare every- 
thing for the guests. Her arrangements were soon concluded. Upon the smoooth 
gravel in the shade of a high cypress wall, stood the delicately ordered table, 
and in the kitchen of the summer-house in the garden the hot water was sim- 
mering over the fire, all ready to be converted into delicious coffee. Felicitas 
leaned against the open bow-window in the summer-house, and looked out in 
melancholy mood. Without, everything was as green and blooming in the quiet 
fragrant air as though no desolating autumn blast had ever swept through the 
branches of the trees, no wintry frost spun its glittering network over the 
shrubs and plants. And “years before everything had been just as bright-and 
fresh—delighting the eyes of him whose warm kindly heart had now moul- 
dered away in the ground—whose protecting, helping hand had been stretched 
out wherever there was work for it to. do—among his flowers and plants, as well 
as among his suffering fellow-men. The tender young flowers all around smiled 
as brightly into the faces of strangers, and he ‘was forgotten. Hither he had 
brought the little orphan girl out of the reach of unkind tongues, not only in 
summer, but often in the early spring, when Winter was resigning his sceptre re- 
luctantly, and with many a struggle. A ‘fire had been lighted in the summ>r- 
house, a warm carpet spread upon the floor, and they had passed many a cosy, 
_ delicious hour here, when the swelling buds outside tapped against the warm 
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window panes, upon which an obstinate snow-flake would melt into a trickling. 


tear, and through which, across the yet desolate garden, could be seen the 
dear old mountain, half covered with snow, wearing its familiar crown of poplars. 
Ah, what precious memories these were! And just opposite were the chestnuts, 


—their luxuriant young leaves not yet fully grown, hanging idly down, as though - 


enervated by the golden sunlight. 

Approaching footsteps and the ereaking of the garden gate started Felicitas 
from her melancholy reverie. ‘Through the north window she perceived the 
Professor just entering the garden accompenied by another gentleman. They 
walked slowly in the direction of: the summer-house. John’s companion was now 
a frequent visitor at Madame’s,—he was the son of a man who had been a dear 
friend of Herr Hellwig’s. Of like age with the Professor, he also had been 


educated by the strict and orthodox relative of the Hellwigs on the Rhine. Both. 


had been fellow-students at the University for'a short time, and, although widely 
different in character and mode of life, they had always been friends. While 
John Hellwig had attained his professional chair almost immediately after com- 
pleting his University course, young Franz had spent his time travelling until 
very recently, when, at his parents’ desire, he had returned to Germany, passed 


his legal examinations, and was now a lawyer here, in his native town, patiently . 


awaiting cases and clients. 

Upon a nearer view, he was seen to possess great personal beauty,—his form 
was elastic and vigorous,—his features were intellectual and expressive. His 
classically-shaped head, with the delicate Greek profile, might have seemed 
almost feminine in outline, had not the masouline grace of carriage, the strength 
and vigour of movement which characterised its possessor, fully redeemed it from 
any such charge. 

He took the cigar from his lips, examined it for a moment, and then tossed it 
aside. The Professor produced his eigar-case and handed it to him. 


“Oh, not for the world!” cried his friend putting up his hands with a comical | 
gesture of refusal. ‘ How could I dream of robbing those miserable little. 


heathen in the Sandwich Islands,—and Heaven knows where else besides !” 

The Professor smiled. : 

‘* As far as I know,” continued the other, “‘ you have persevered until now in 
the heroic work of self-renunciation which you initiated ten years ago. I 
remember you allowed yourself three cigars a day, but you only smoked one, and 
devoted the worth in money of the other two to the missionary fund.” 

‘*T have preserved the habit,” said his friend, with a quite smile,—‘ but the 
money is differently appropriated—it all belongs to my needy patients.” 

‘« Impossible! you—the sturdy, determined defender of all pious projects for 
the salvation of the heathen!—the foremost among the pupils of our despot on 
the Rhine! Is this your devotion to his precepts? Apostate !” 

The Professor shrugged his shoulders. He paused, and thoughtfully brushed 
the ashes from the end of his cigar. 


“As a physician, my views of mankind and of my duties to them as an indi-. 


vidual have undergone a radical change,” said he. ‘I could not hope even im- 
perfectly to fulfil my desire to be of some use in the world without forgetting and 
unlearning much.” 

They walked ‘on, and their voices died away. But the sun lay hot and 
scorching upon the gravel path down which they slowly wandered, and instinc- 
tively they turned back to the stone-paved walk near the house, which was shel- 
tered by the thick foliage of a group cf acacias, 

“Tt is of no use,” Felicitas heard the Professor say rather more quickly than was 
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his wont. “ You cannot change me in this. I am just as much bored in the society 
of women now as I used to be years ago, and, to tell you the truth, my inter- 
course as @ physician with the fair sex, as it is called, has by no means tended to- 
modify my former opinions with regard to them. What a combination of frivolity 
and want of character !” 

‘Of course you are bored in women’s society,’ Franz declared, pausing. 
beneath the bow-window. ‘‘ You diligently seek the society only of the most 
ignorant and simple, not to say silly, women. You detest modern female educa- 
tion, sometimes, ’tis true with some show of reason. I am not going to defend 
ignorant strumming of the keys of a piano, or silly, broken French, but there 
is another side to the question. At the present time, when the masculine intellect 
is continually exploring new and untried paths, enjoying and participating in 
the impetus which science of all kinds has received in this century, you wish, if 
possible, to confine women behind the barriers placed before them during the 
middle ages—to deny their intellectual power a wider range than is accorded to 
their servants—this is not only unjust, but pure folly. Why, women have 
the souls of their sons in their hands, and at a time, too, when they are most 
easily influenced, pliable as wax, ready to receive impressions which they will 
retain with the tenacity of iron. Incite women to serious thought, enlarge the 
circle in which you egotist that you are, have confined them, and which you call 
feminine vocations,’ and you will soon see vanity and want of character 

disappear.” 

“ That course I shall most certaintly not pursue, my dear friend!” said the 
Professor sarcastically, and slowly walked on a few steps. 

“I know perfectly well that you differ from me. You think every require- 
ment for a wife and a mother can be fulfilled by a religious woman. My revered 
Professor, I too, would choose a religious wife. A woman without religion is a 
flower without fragrance. But I pray rg take care. You think her notable,. 
well brought up, and religious, and while you leave all things to her in charge 
with an easy conscience, a tyranny is established in your home against which 
you would rebel instantly were it not exercised by so religious a woman. Behind 
the mask of religion are too often concealed the evil tendencies which peculiarly 
beset the feminine nature. One can, even in ,the smallest sphere, be cruel, 
revengeful, and haughtily disdainful,—condemnng and destroying in blind zeal 
much that is beautiful and elevating,—all in the name of the Lord, and in what 
is called the interest of the Kingdom of God.” 

**You go very far.” 

»» Not too far. I know you will come to see that the inte!lectual capacity 
must be refined and cultivated, and the soul made open to the claims of hu- 
manity, before the religion of a woman can have the beneficent power that it 
should have in the world.” 

“‘These are, at all events, considerations that I have no inclination to pur- 
sue,” rejoined the Professor coldly. ‘‘ Science so entirely engrosses me and 
my life”—— 

‘se Aha! and she ?”—his friend interrupted him in a low tone, pointing to- 
wards the entrance of the garden. There behind the grating appeared the 
Councillor's widow, with her child and Madame. ‘‘Is she not the actual 
realisation of your ideal?” he continued with undisguised irony. ‘ Simple,— 
she dresses always in white muslin,—which, by-the-way, is extremely becoming 
to her,—religious,—who can doubt it who has seen her in church with her 
lovely blue eyes cast up to Heaven? She detests all science, study, and medita- 
tion, because they would hinder the progress of her knitting or embroidery. 


him. 


- smaller—indeed it was rather tight for the young widow’s wrist. © 
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She is your equal in rank, which you know is also one of your indispensable re- 
quisitions for a happy marriage,—in short, every one supposes that she is the 


-destined’’—— 


“You are ill-natured, and never liked Adele,” interrupted the Professor 
hastily. ‘‘And I am afraid it is because her father was such a strict disciplina- 
rian. She is sweet-tempered, gentle, and an excellent mother.” 

He walked slowly towards the ladies, who were approaching, and saluted 
them courteously. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


_ long the garden walks were enlivened by graceful female figures, 
who, dressed in muslins and gauzes, hovered about like white summer 
clouds. The stiff dark cypress wall, before which the table was spread, made a 
charming background for the airy fluttering figures; silvery laughter and gay fem- 
inine conversation floated out upon the arr, diversified now and then by sonorous 
‘manly voices. The guests were soon all assembled around the table, and the 
dJadies produced their embroidery. 
At a sign from Madame, Felicitas approached the table with the coffee-tray. 
** My motto is ‘ simple and cheap,’ ” she heard the Councillor’s widow say, as 
she drew near. ‘In summer I never wear a dress that costs more than three 


. ‘thalers.” 


“But you forget, my dear,” said a rather over-dressed young lady, looking 
-suspiciously at the other’s boasted simple attire, ‘that you trim this simple ma- 
terial with quantities of insertion and edging, which certainly must increase the 
price of the dress to three times its original cost.” <P Oe 

-* Ah; who would think of prosaic thalers in connection with this lovely float- 


_ ang stuff!’ cried Franz, enjoying the malicious glances which the two ladies 


were interchanging. ‘It looks airy enough to waft the wearers to heaven, were 
‘it not for—yes, were it not for such heavy golden bracelets as that one for ex- 


ample, which must inevitably drag its fair possessor to earth again.” 


As he spoke his eyes rested with evident interest upon the wrist of the Coun- 
cillor's widow, who was sitting very near him, but who, upon his last remark, 
started involuntarily, while for a moment a deep blush suffused her cheeks and 


-brow. 
“Do you know, most gracious lady,” he said, “that for the last half hour I 


have been irresistibly attracted by your bracelet? It is of such superb antique 


workmanship. My curiosity is especially excited by the inscription that I can 

just distinguish, surrounded by that charming wreath.” a 
The countenance of the young widow had regained its usual lovely colour,— 

she raised her placid blue eyes, quietly unclasped the bracelet, and handed it to- 


Felicitas was standing just behind young Franz. She could distinctly see the 
bracelet which he held. . Oddly enough it was in every respect exactly similar to 
the ene lying in the old Mam’selle’s secret drawer, except that it was much 


das ir liebe ist Ane kranc | 
Die hat got jessamme geben 
Of. ein wiinneclichez leben, 
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read Franz with fluency. ‘Strange !” he cried, “the verse has no beginning.. 
Oh, I remember it, it is a quotation from oné of the old Minnesingers—a verse- 
from Ulrich von Lichtenstein’s ‘Constant Love,’—the whole verse is translated — 


Where’er love with love requited 
Dwells in two hearts fond and ti ue, 
And where both are so united 
That this love is always new, 
God to these two hearts has given 
Bliss indeed, for love is heaven. 


“This bracelet has doubtless a faithful companion closely connected with it 
by the beginning of the verse,” he remarked with lively interest. ‘* Does its 
companion not belong to you also ?” 

“ No,” replied the Councillor’s widow, as she bent over her embroidery, while 
the bracelet was passed from hand to hand around the circle. . 

‘- And where did you get-such a remarkable and exquisite piece of wor - 
ship, Adele?” asked the Professor, across the table. 

Again the young widow blushed slightly. 

“Papa made me a present of it a little while ago,” she answered. “Heaven 
only knows how far back its antiquity can be traced. |” 

_ She took the ornament, clasped it upon her wrist, and turning to the lady next 
her, addressed a remark to her which effectually changed the current of conver- 
sation. 

While universal attention had been occupied with the interesting bracelet, 
Felicitas had made the round of the table—every one had been helped from her 
tray without bestowing a glance upon the person who carried it. e was re- 
turning to the summer-house entirely unobserved. At the request of little Anna, 
who was limping about in the shady walk in front of the house, she stopped for a 
moment, and lifting her arms, and bending back her head, caught at one of the 
hanging boughs of an acacia, and tried to break off a small branch for the child. 
For a female figure faultless in outline, there is no more advantageous position 
than the one thus taken unconsciously, and which she retained for several. 
moments. Young Franz hastily raised his eyeglass—he was slightly near- 
sighted,—and his dark eyes were riveted with evident astonishment upon the- 
youthful form beneath the acacia; he was in his turn keenly observed by the 
Councillor’s widow, although she was apparently absorbed in her embroidery. 
When Felicitas disappeared within the house z dropped his eyeglass and 
was turning to Madame, evidently with a question upon his tongue, when the 
yonng widow interposed with some inquiry concerning an accident which he had 
met with while travelling, thus enlisting his attention upon a subject in which he 
was, of course, much interested. 

Soon afterwards she arose noiselessly, aud went across to the summer-house. 

“Dear Caroline,” she said, entering the kitchen, “ there is no necessity for 
your bringing out more coffee. Frill up the coffee pot,—I see here is an excel- 
lent coffee warmer—and I will carry it across to the table and pour it out my- 
 seif—it will be more convenient for our guests, and, to tell you the trath, you 
. are not fit to be seen in that faded chintz dress. How can you come into the 

presence of gentlemen in that ugly short skirt? It is searcely decent—do you 
not see it yourself, child?” _ 

The despised skirt was the best whieh Felicitas possessed—her holiday dress. 
Tt was certainly worn and faded, but it was faultlessly clean, and smoothly 
ironed. That she should be reproved for what she had silently and uncom- 


od 
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plainingly submitted to made her smile bitterly,—but any word of self-justifica- 
tion would have been superfluous, and in this case ridiculous. 

When the young widow returned to the table, she found the conversation 
which she had tried to prevent in full play. | 

“ Strikingly beautiful ?” repeated Madame, laughing discordantly. ‘‘ Fie, my 
dear Franz, I cannot believe you think so, Striking, I grant you, but not in a 
way that is becoming to any young girl. Look closer at that pale face and odd 
hair. That forward manner, those careless gestures—the eyes which stare you 
in the face with such unblushing boldness, are all inherited from an incorrigibly 
depraved mother. Like begets like—let the root be rotten and the bush will 
show it. Oh, I knowit well—for nine long years I have spared no pains in 
eudeavouring to reclaim this soul to the Lord—but the obstinate girl has defied 
and defeated all my efforts !” 

“ Ah, dear aunt, it will soon be over,” said the Councillor’s widow, soothingly, 
as she was pouring out the coffee. ‘Only a few weeks longer, and she will 
leave your house for ever. Iam indeed afraid that the good seed has fallen 
upon stony ground. There can be no pious aspirations in a soul which has 
always ungratefully rebelled against the restraint imposed by strict morality and 
decorous customs. But still we who are fortunate in being well born should not 
judge her too severely ; there is levity in her blood. If you should travel again 
iu future years, Herr Franz,” she said, jestingly, to the young man, ‘“‘ you may 
one day chance to meet with this former member of aunt’s household beneath 
strange skies—and admire her as an ornament to the tight-rope or the circus.” 

‘‘ She does not look in the least like it,” said the Professor, suddenly, in a 
clear, decided voice. Until now he had been remarkably silent, his dissenting re- 
mark was, of course, most striking. Madame turned towards him, surprised 
and angry, and the young widow lost all stereotyped gentleness, but, never- 
theless, she shook her curls with a smile, and opened her lips, in the act, of 
course, of saying something kind and loving, when she was prevented by the- 
loud cries of her little girl She turned, and at the sight whieh met. her eyes, 
uttered a shrill shriek of terror. The child was running towards her mother 
as steadily as her poor little limbs would allow her; in her right hand she held, 
tightly clasped in her terror, a box of lucifer matches ; her dress was in flames. 
We have said that the mother uttered a shriek of terror: with one glance 
downward at the light inflammable material of which her own dress was 
composed, her presence of mind forsook her. She stretched out her arms, as 
if to defend herself from her child, and, with a leap, vanished behind the pro- 
tecting cypress wall. The airily dressed ladies scattered like frightened doves 
in every direction with shrieks of terror. Madame alone bravely followed the 
two gentlemen to the child’s assistance, but they were too late; Felicitas was 
already upon the spot. She wrapped her dress tightly around the child and 
tried to smother the flames; but they were too strong, the thin chintz dress 
caught fire; the young girl was in imminent danger. 

With hasty but quiet decision, she seized the child in her arms, ran across 
the lawn, up the side of the dam, and plunged into the swollen brook. — 

The deadly peril and the swift rescue had occupied but very few moments ; 
before the two gentlemen had even divined her purpose, as she flew past 
them, the fire was extinguished. They reached the dam just as Felicitas had 
regained her footing, and, with the child held on her right arm, was seizing 
upon the bough of a hazel bush with her left hand, that she might steady her- 
self against the rush of water, which was quite violent just at this spot. With 
the gentlemen the Councillor’s widow also appeared upon the dam. 
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“My child! my Anne! Save my child!” she cried, in accents of despair. 
She really seemed about to rua into the water. 

- “ Don’t wet your feet, Adele; you might catch cold!” said the Professor to 
her, with cutting irony, as he quickly descended the side of the dam, and 
from the bank of the stream extended both hands to Felicitas ; but they fell at 
his side again, for the hitherto quiet expression on the girl’s face underwent a 
sudden transformation; the wrinkle appeared between her eyebrows, and she 
cast upon him that deadly cold, hostile glance which he already knew. Turning 
away her head, she gave little Annie into his arms, and then accepting, with 
a faint smile of acknowledgment, the hand which Franz extended to her, she 
sprang upon the dam. 

The Professor carried the child into the summer-house, accompanied by its 
distressed mother, and then it underwent a thorough examination, for the 
purpose of discovering its probable injuries; but, strange to say, it had escaped 
ajmost unhurt; no burns were found, except on the left hand, where, as the 
_ weeping child now related, the mischief had originated. The little girl, while 

her mother was in the kitchen, had taken the box of matches from the table, as 
she was lighting one in the garden outside, a piece of linen which had been tied 
around her finger for some trifling scratch, caught fire. She tried to wipe off 
the flame upon the skirt of her dress, and thus the disaster had occurred. 

The terrified ladies now one and all returned. Sympathy for the mother 
and rescued child, and congratulations resounded from all sides, and the “little 
angel” was loaded with caresses. 

“But, my dear Caroline,” said the Councillor’s widow, in a tone of gentle 
reproof to the young girl who stood near her, anxiously awaiting the result of 
the examination ; ‘‘ Could not you have taken some care of Anna, when she 
was playing in the garden ?”’ 

The reproach was too unjust. 

_ ‘You had a few moments before forbidden me to leave the house,” replied 
Felicitas, coldly ; a blush of vexation rose to her cheek, aud she looked fixedly 
at her reprover. 


_ “Indeed, and what was that for, Adele?’ asked Frau Hellwig, in some 
‘surprise. 

“‘Heavens! aunt,” replied the young widow, without any sign of embar- 
rassment ; “‘ you can easily understand it, if you look at that hair. I wished 
mo her and ourselves the shame of the impression which such neglect must 

uce.” 

Felicitas hastily put up her hands to her head ; she was conscious of having 
arranged her hair with great care, but the comb, which never could be mace to 
sit firmly among the rebellious waves, had slipped out—it was probably lying at 
the bottom of the brook. The wondrous loosened masses lay thick upon her 
shoulders, with shining drops of water, scattered like pearls, here and there 
among them. 

“Ts this all the gratitude that you display to the hand which has carried your 
child, unharmed, through fire and water, most gracious lady ?” asked the young 
lawyer, with some feeling.’ Until now he had been gazing at Felicitas. 

** How can you do me such injustice, Herr Franz?’ remonstrated the young 
widow, much offended. ‘‘ How incomprehensible to a man are the workings 
of maternal tenderness! At first the mother involuntarily turns with reproach 
towards any one who has caused misfortune to her child by neglect, although 
she thankfully admits that such neglect is atoned for by its subsequent rescue.. 
My dear Caroline”—she turned 0 the young girl—I shall never forget what 
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you have done for me to-day. I wish I could prove my gratitude to you upon 
the spot!” Then, as if yielding to a sudden impulse, she unclasped the brace- 
let from her wrist and held it out to the young girl. “ Take this, I beg of you; 
I value it highly, but what is any sacrifice worth, in comparison with my little 
daughter’s preservation ?” 

Felicitas, deeply wounded, repelled the hand which would have placed the 
ornament upon her arm. 
_ “I thank you,” she said, with that haughty motion of her head which her 
pious employers found so indescribably unbecoming in the player’s child. “I 
could never receive a reward for fulfilling a simple duty to a fellow-creature ; 
still less do I feel inclined to accept any sacrifice. You say that I have simply 
atoned for neglect, and, therefore, Madame, you can be under no obligation to. 
me.” 

Frau Hellwigg had already taken the bracelet from the Councillor’s. 
widow. 

“What are you thinking of, Adele ?” she said, with some vexation. ‘ What 
could the girl do with such a thing as this? Give her a dress of good strong 

gingham that will be of some service to her, and that will be quite enough !” 

‘When she had finished speaking, the young lawyer left the room. He went 
for his hat, and came up to the open window against which Felicitas was leaning. 

‘‘T think that we are one and all behaving most cruelly to you,” he said to 
her. “ In the first place, we insult you by the offer of paltry gold, and then let 
you stand there in your wet clothes. Iam going to hurry to the town, and 
send out everything that is necessary for you and the little incendiary.” 

He bowed and departed. 

“He is a fool!’ said Frau Hellwig angrily to the ladies around, who were 
looking with ill-concealed regret after his retreating figure. 

The Professor, busied with the child’s examination, had not lost a single word 

of the foregoing conversation ; and one standing near him would have seen how, 
from the moment when the young widow had offered the bracelet to Felicitas, 
his features had been suffused by a deep flush. Certainly, as a physician, he 
would find no favour with ladies—he was not at all adapted to the study of 
those wonderfully refined and subtle ailments to which the feminine nature is so 
liable. He was frightfully straightforward in his dealings with the fair sex. _ It 
was so natural that all present should have beeen frightened nearly to death by 
the child’s deadly peril, and should heap question upon question that they might 
be assured of its safety, and satisfied as to the probable consequences—yet to 
these questions, put in tones of such touching sensibility and sympathy, he 
returned only the shortest, driest answers—nay, to one or two fair ones, who 
were most tenderly solicitous, he actually replied with sarcasm. 

At last, wrapping the child in a thick warm shawl, he left her to the tender 
care which all were waiting to bestow upon her, and walked towards the door. 
Felicitas had retired to the farthest corner of the room ; there she thought her- 
self entirely free from observation. With her shoulders slightly contracted, she 
was leaning against the wall, and the fixed expression of her dark eyes and her 
compressed lips showed that she was suffering acute physical pain. She had a 
considerable burn upon her arm which was smarting most severely. 

As he was closing the door behind him, the Professor glanced once more 
searchingly around the room, his gaze encountered Felicitas—he paused—!ooked 


- fixedly at her for a moment, and then approached her hurriedly. 


“ Are you in pain?” he asked quickly. 
“I can bear it,” she replied, with trembling lips which closed again convul- 
sively. 
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“You are burnt ?” 

“Yes, on my arm.” Spite of her suffering she wished to repulse all assis . 
ance, and turned away her head towards the window. She would not for the 
world meet those eyes which since her childhood she had so dreaded. He 
hesitated for a moment, but the sense of his duty as a physician conquered. 

** Will you not allow me to help you?” he asked, very slowly, and with 

gentleness. 

*T will not trouble you,” she coldly replied. ‘I can do everything for my- 
self as soon as I go back to town.” 

** As you please,” he said. ‘‘ But I would have you remember that my 
mother still has some claim upon your time and strength. For which reason 
you should not wilfully make yourself ill.” While he spoke this last sentence 
he avoided looking at Felicitas. 

“I do not forget that,” she answered, with less feeling —she understood per- 
fectly well that he had reminded her of her duties, not to humiliate her in any 
way, but -evidently to induce her to accept of his surgical aid. ‘I thoroughly 
understand my position here,” she added, ‘and you will find me till the last 
moment at the post assigned me.” 

‘Well, is your medical skill required here, John?” asked the Councillor’s 
widow, a ing them. 

“No,” he said, curtly, “ but what are you doing here still, Adele? I told you 
before that Anna should be taken into the fresh air, and I cannot imagine why 
you insist upon keeping her shut up in this close room.” 

He went out of the door, and the young widow taking her child in her arms, 
and accompanied by the rest of the ladies, followed him. Madame was already 
seated quietly again at the table. Since the last row of her knitting had been 
completed, the lives of two human beiags had trembled in the scale between 
time and eternity, but such a circumstance had no power to disturb the balance 
of mind which was the result of iron nerves and a determined will. 

At last Heinrich appeared with the necessary garments. The honest fellow 
had run so fast that the perspiration stood in beads upon his forehead. 

Shortly afterwards Rosa came to the garden, and Frau Hellwig allowed 
Felicitas to return to the town. She knew that Aunt Cordula had in her well- 
stocked medicine-chest a most excellent salve for burns, and therefore while 
Heinrich kept watch below, she hastened up to the rooms under the roof. 
While the old Mam’selle, much shocked, brought out the cooling ointment and 
tenderly bound up the burnt arm; Felicitas related the whole occurrence. She 
spoke quickly and nervously. Physical pain and agitation of mind had excited 
her feverishly. Yet the girl’s strong will subdued her passionate excitement, 
until Aunt Cordula gently observed that she ought not to have rejected John’s 
medical aid, and then the last barrier of her carefully preserved self-control was 
swept away. 

‘© No, aunt !” she cried suddenly, “his hand shall never touch me, even to 
save me from instant death. The class to which by birth I belong is‘ unspeak- 

ebly odious to him.’ That declaration from his lips once wounded my childish heart 
mortally; I shall never forget it. ‘To-day his sense of duty as a physician over- 
came for a moment his aversion to the Pariah. I require and will accept no 
such sacrifice from him !” 

She stopped exhausted, and showed in her face the pain which her arm was 

iving her. 
en He is not without compassion,” she continued after a pause, “I know that 
he denies himself luxuries for the sake of his poor patients. In any other man 
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constant self-denial and quiet kindness would have power to touch me deeply, 
‘but here they excite me as the knowledge of crime in another would. I know | 
how mean and degrading an admission thisis, aunt, I know it ‘well, but I cannot 
help it—it causes me great pain, it makes me very angry to see anything ad- 
‘mirable in the man whom I shall detest to all eternity !” parc 
And now having entirely lost for the moment her firm foothold of reserve and | 
duct widow. That peculiar hectic glow faintly appeared on the 
’ “No wonder—is she not Paul Hellwig’s daughter ?”—she interposed, There 
‘was the sternest disapproval expressed in these few words uttered gently but 
most decisively. Felicitas listened with surprise. Never before had Aunt Cor- 
-dula made the faintest allusion to any member of the Hellwig family,—she had 
received the news of the arrival of the Councillor’s widow in silence and with | 
apparent indifference, so that Felicitas had concluded that she had never in her’ 
life had any intercourse with the family upon the Rhine. . 
“Frau Hellwig. calls him one of the chosen of the Lord, an unwearied la- 
bourer in the vineyard of the true faith,” the young girl said, with some hesita- 
tion, after a short pause. ‘‘He must be a stern devotee; one of those zealots. 
who live strictly according to the letter, and feel themselves justified in judging 
harshly the failings and faults of their fellow-men.” iG RS 
Felicitas heard here a strange, low laugh. The old Mam’selle’s features were, 
of that peculiar kind concerning which it never occurs to us to ask, “ Are they 
ugly or beautiful?” The refreshing expression of feminine gentleness, and the 
delicacy of an intellectual nature mediate between the stern requirements of the 
laws of beauty and the irregularity of nature,—where the line of beauty fails 
expression completes the effect—but for this very reason, this style of face grows’ 
-almost unrecognisable, as soon as its accustomed harmony is disturbed. At this 
moment Aunt Cordula looked positively uncanny; her laugh was a laugh of 
‘scorn, although low and smothered, there was something Medusa-like in the look of 
bitterness and contempt which for one instant swept across her face, usually 80. 
quiet and loving. This low laugh with the strange change in the old 
Mam’selle’s face, threw for one moment a faint reflex hy ht upon her past life, 
but no guiding thread appeared in the dark web, and she now exerted herself to. 
destroy any impression which her momentary self-forgetfulness might have made 
upon Felicitas. 
Upon the large round table in the centre of the room lay several open port- 
folios. ‘Felicitas well knew the sheets and slips of paper that were scattered 


about upon the table. Many an illustrious name—Handel, Glick, Hayda, and 


Mozart—was inscribed, often in almost unintelligible hieroglyphics, upon those 
yellow pages—it was Aunt Cordula’s autographic collection of celebrated com- 
posers. When Felicitas entered the room the old Mam’selle had been arranging 
papers, which, having lain year after year behind the glass doors of the antique 
cabinet, exhaled a strong odour of mould. She now quietly went on with her 
work, putting the papers most carefully away in the portfolios. The table was 
-gradually cleared, and a thick book of manuscript music appeared. Upon the’ 
title page was written: “ Music for the operetta of‘ The Wisdom of the Magis- 
tracy in the Institution of Breweries,’ by Johann Sebastian Bach.” pi, wget 

_ The old Mam’selle laid her finger significantly upon the name of the com- 
poser: ‘‘ You have never seen that before, have you, Fay ?” she asked, with a. 
melancholy smile, ‘‘ That has been lying for many years ,in the top drawer of 
amy secret cabinet. This morning all sorts of thoughts have been chasing each 
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other through my old brain—their meaning being that it is time to prepare for- 
my going home, and among my preparations this book belongs in the red port-- 
rosie It is the only copy in existence, and is well worth its weight in gold, my 
dear Fay. 

Re: The libretto of this operatto, written expressly for our little town of X-——, 
in the dialect of the place, was discovered nearly twenty years ago, and created. 
some stir in the musical world on account of the music belonging to it which was 
supposed to have been composed by Back—but which’ was nowhere to be found. 
This composition, for which search is still made, lies here. These melodies, 
which have been sleeping here upon paper for more than a century, are for 
musicians a sort of Nibelungen treasure, especially as they are the only genuine 
opera airs that Bach ever composed. In 1705, the scholars of the public school 
here, and some of the townsfolk, brought out the operetta, and it was played in. 
the old town-hall.” 

She turned over the title-page, and upon the other side was written in a deli-- 
cate hand, ‘“‘ The MS. composition of Jokann Sebastian Bach, written by his own 
hand, and received from him as a remembrance, in the year 1707. Gottheif v. 
Hirschsprung.” ‘‘ He sung in the operetta,” she said in a voice that vibrated. 
audibly, pointing to the last name. 

** And how did this book come into your possession ?” 

** It was a legacy,” replied Aunt Cordula, shortly, almost harshly, as she put. 
the partitur into the red portfolio. 

_ At such moments it was quite impossible to continue a conversation which the- 
old Mam’selle wished to break off. There was at these times such a decided. 
and dignified reserve expressed in every line and motion of the feeble little figure- 
that only utter want of tact and impertinent curiosity could proceed. Felicitas- 
cast a longing glance at the vanishing MSS., the melodies which no one living, 
exccpt Aunt Cordula possessed excited in her the intensest interest, but she did. 
not venture to ask fora sight of them, as she had also previously refrained in. 
her account of the afternoon’s occurrences from all mention of the bracelet ; for: 
the world she would not for the second time have touched a chord in her kind’ 
friend’s memory which vibrated so painfully. 

The old Mam’se!le opened the glass doors, and Felicitas stepped out upon the: 
balcony. The sun was setting. Over the distant landscape hovered what 
seemed like sparkling floating golden dust, dazzling the eye and mingling the in- 
distinct outlines upon the horizon of earth and heaven. Like grain flung from 
the hand of the sower, long rays of light were flung from the setting sun, tipping. 
with ruddy gold the summits of the mountain forests and the blossom-laden 
orcbards in the valley. Single sections of country stood out revealed by the 
fading rays amid the gathering gloom arouud, like new and sudden thoughts in 
some human brain. The little village whose outlying cottages were boldly 
climbing the mountain’s side lay hid in the shadow, but upon its high-pointed: 
church spire the round ball gleamed brilliantly, as though played about by light- 
ning, and the open doors of the houses revealed the red light of the fire on the 
hearths where the humble evening meal was preparing. The delicious calm of 
evening brooded over everything, and up here the flowers exhaled their intoxi- 
cating fragrance, which in the intense quiet of the air hung caressingly around 
the vine leaves, yet faint from the warm sun. Sometimes a clumsy May beetle 
would fall clattering upon the floor of the gallery, or a pair of swallows whirr 
twittering past to their nest,—nothing else disturbed the solemn repose of nature.. 
And now the chords of Beethoven’s funeral march rang out from the music-room. 
into the stillness with an indescribable effect, but after the first few bars, 
Felicitas raised her head and cast a startled glance back into the room. Could 
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those sounds come from the piano within? The whispering dying tones fell 
upon the young girl’s ear with the force of a mysterious warning from the spirit. 
world. Ah, the hands gliding over the keys were weary, weary unto death > 
and those tones which they called forth were the flutterings of the long-caged 
Spirit sighing to be free forever! 
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Ey the museum of the Royal Irish Academy at Dubiin there is an old parch 

ment volume, richly bound in solid silver, to which, from its singular 
history, the name Cathac, or Fighter, has been given. According to tradition 
and the opinion of the best antiquarians, this manuscript is the identical copy 
which Saint Columba surreptitiously made, in the sixth century, of a Latin 
Psalter belonging to his old instructor, the Abbot Finnian. 

The legend, which describes with the usual miraculous embellishments, the 
transaction, says: ‘“ When the fraud was discovered the abbot was very indig- 
nant, and maintained that a copy thus made without permission justly belonged 
to the owner of the original work.” Columba had no such notion of justice, and 
resolutely refused to relinquish his prize. The question of copyright was 
therefore submitted to King Diarmid, the supreme monarch of Ireland, for deci- 
sion. After listening attentively to both parties, the King is said to have given 
this rustic judgment, which has since passed into an Irish proverb: ‘‘To every 
cow her calf,” and delivered the copy as the offspring of the original Psalter 
into Finnian’s hands. Columba, in whom not yet were developed those saintly 
qualities which afterwards distinguished him, was greatly incensed, and vowed 
he would not submit to such injustice. Gathering around himself the disaffected 
clans of neighbouring provinces, he raised soon after a great army, and succeeded 
in regaining by force the manuscript of which he considered himself so unjustly 
deprived. That manuscript ever after was regarded with peculiar veneration. 
Enshrined in a kind of portable altar, it was carried into battle for more than a 
thousand years by the O’Donnell clan, to whom its presence was the surest token 
of victory. Within a few years, a descendant of that famous family has placed 
the old parchment in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, where, after its 
warlike career during so many centuries, it now quietly reposes, one of the most 
curious relics of the past. 

The singular title Cathac, or Fighter, which this ancient volume has thus ac- 
quired, might appropriately be given to nearly every Celtic manuscript, and the 
judgment of the old King, with equal propriety, be uttered in many later con- 
troversies concerning Celtic works. Never has a literature been obliged to fight 
so long and so unsuccessfully for recognition. Its history in modern times has 
been one of continued controversy. On one side, enthusiastic Celts have main- 
tained the existence of a national literature rivalling the classic in antiquity and 
wisdom ; on the other, doubting Saxons have denied them any writings older 
than the Middle Ages, and have ridiculed these as clumsy plagiarisms of foreign 
productions. 

Generally the Celts have been on the unsuccessful side. Only a few learned 
antiquarians could read the disputed manuscripts ; and they have so often read 
to confirm some favourite theory, that their contradictory statements have only 

ancreased the popular suspicion. 
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Since Macpherson’s Ossianic forgeries there has been an increasing tendency 

among our intelligent men to pooh-pooh the whole subject of Celtic literature. 

the side—if he read either—which best harmonised with his popular 
prejudices, the Anglo-Saxon has settled back all the more ecomplacently into the 
conviction that all those Britons whom his ancestors subdued were illiterate 
barbarians, and their descendants are under lasting obligations for the superior 
civilisation which the Saxon conquest bestowed. 

Still, the Celts, with characteristic ‘‘ British pluck,’’ have continued to main- 
tain the controversy. Whatever might be the question in dispute—whether the. 
Druids were skilled in all the wisdom of the ancients, or possessed writings older 
than Homer or Virgil—Celtic editors, more imaginative than critical, have borne 
some cherished manuscript into the oft-repeated “ Battle of the Books ” with the. 
firm assurance of victory. So great has been their faith in the value of their 
ancient literature, that they have willingly devoted life and fortune to preserve it 
from oblivion. Owen Jones toils forty years as a furrier in London simply to 
acquire sufficient means to publish the old Welsh manuscripts; O’Curry spends 
the best portion of his life in deciphering and arranging the chaotic and illegible 
mass of Irish manuscripts; while Lady Charlotte Guest turns aside from the 
pursuits ordinarily most attractive to persons of her wealth and station to pub- 
lish those admirable translations of Welsh romances, in the three superb volumes 
of the Mabinogion. 

_ Bearcely less remarkable are the labours of O’Connor, O’Donovan, Villemarqué, 
Renan, Skene, and other eminent scholars, who have at last given us the means 
of forming for ourselves an intelligent opinion concerning this literature, without 
spending a lifetime in deciphering it. These men, aided by various literary 
societies, during the past few years have published the most important Celtic 
manuscripts with accurate translations; designing by their publications not so 
much to aid any partisan controversy as to facilitate scientific investigation. 
This they have done. We are in a better position than ever before to carry out 
the spirit of the old King’s decision, and determine the merits and rightful owner- 
ship of Celtic writings. 

Were the question merely concerning their general literary merits and authen- 
ticity, it might be of comparatively little interest. But, as has been shown in a 
previous article, modern science has indicated so clearly our indebtedness to 
Celtic blood in the formation of the English people, that these writings have an 
especial interest to all descendants of the so-called Anglo-Saxon race. They 
may give us the clue to the origin of some of our popular characteristics. 

Manifestly their value in this respect must depend in a great measure upon 
their antiquity. If they have arisen subsequently to neighbouring literatures, 
or through their inspiration, they are of comparatively little worth in interpret- 
ing those old Britons who contributed so essentially to our composition as a 
people. That there is an extensive collection of Celtic manuscripts, some of 
which were written as early as the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, no one 
at all acquainted with the subject will venture to deny. The simple questions in 
dispute which now concern us are, whether there is evidence of Celtic literature 
earlier than the date of the oldest existing manuscripts ; and, if so, whether any. 
of it has been preserved. 

We think both these questions should be answered affirmatively, and propose 
to give in this article a few reasons for such an opinion. 

Some references in classic writers certainly indicate the Celts had a literature 
before the coming of the Saxons. 

That Druidical law which Cesar mentions, that none of their mytesries should 
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be committed to writing, lest the common people should learn their secrets, 
implies a written language, and a reading public. He speaks also of the Druids 
as using certain written characters (the word Grecis has been interpolated, but 
without authority ; it is more probable they used oghams) in those public and 
private affairs which had no reference to religion. 

- Then there is that apostrophe of Lucan to the Celtic bards in his Pharsalia—a 
little bombastic, it is true, but still of value in confirming our opinion concerning 
their literary culture: ‘‘You also, ye bards, who by your praises perpetuate the 
memory of the fallen brave, ye may without hindrance pour forth your numerous 
songs.” 

Tacitus, also, in the same century, speaks of the Gauls as teaching rhetoric to 
the Britains. 

The most curious reference, however, to this subject, is in Lucian’s description 
of the Celtic Hercules. He says: ‘‘ In Gaul Hercules is represented as a little 
old man, called in Celtic Ogmius, leading an infinite number of persons by ex- 
tremely fine and almost invisible chains, one end of which was fastened to their 
ears, and the other to the tip of his tongue.” 

- Lucian may not be very trustworthy in matters of history, but he is said to 
have lived most of his life in Gaul; and, had that people been in a savage or 
illiterate condition, he would never have given such a representation of tleir 
highest symbol of strength. 

So Strabo, Appian, Posidonius, Marcellinus, Fortunatus, all make illusions to 
Celtic poetry and bardic literature; and, although they may be charged with 
merely paraphrasing Cesar’s errors—if errors they were—they show at least 
that his statements on this point were unquestioned by succeeding writers. 

We have thus an almost unbroken chain of testimony by no less than eight 
classic authors from the time of Cesar to Gildas, our first British historian in the 
sixth century. 

Gildas speaks of the books of the ancient Britons as having been destroyed— 
doubtless many of them were—and ridicules the proneness of the people to listen 
to the fables of secular men. Bede, better authority, writing in the eighth 
century, speaks of Irish poets, and of a letter, sent by the Saxon abbot Ceolfrid 
to Naiton, King of the Picts, a tribe of northern Gaels, as having been translated 
by the learned men of the court into the British language. 

Nennius, another Saxon historian, whose identity has been often questioned, 
but who appears clearly enough to have written in the ninth century, says: 
“IT have presumed to deliver these things in the Latin tongue, not trusting to 
my own learning, which is little or none, but partly from writings and monuments 
of the ancient inhabitants of Britain.” And again: “I have learned another 
account of this Brutus from the ancient books of our ancestors.” , 

The laws of Howel Dda in the tenth century show still more conclusively 
that there existed then—and, if then, also previously—an established order of 
literary men whose occupation was the composition of poetry, history, and 
romance. 

How shall we account for these continuous and explicit statements, if the Celts 
during this period were so illiterate as they are usually represented ? 

Between the fifth and eighth centuries, Ireland was distinguished for learning. 
Her schools were the most renowned in Europe. 

Aldhelm, at the close of the seventh century, speaking of Ireland, says : 
‘ Fleets bore thither legions of British students.” 

Bede, in the eighth century, also relates how the Saxon clergy and nobles 
went to Ireland, where they were hospitably received, and supplied gratuitously . 
with food, books, and instruction. 
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Alfred could not satisfy his ambition to become a learned man, without passing 
some time in these Irish schools. 

The earliest characters in Saxon manuscripts are in the Celtic form, as if 
most of our early writers had received their instruction from the Celts. 

Secured by her position from those barbarian invasions which desolated other 
countries, Ireland was able to give her sons an education which made them the 
chosen teachers all over Europe. Pepin invited them to his court, and Charle- 
magne made them the directors in the schools which he so liberally established. 
Heiric of Auxerre, on his return from Charlemagne’s school of the palace, says : 
<‘ Shall I speak of Ireland, which, despising the dangers of the sea, has a Imost 
emigrated to our shores with its troops of philosophers ?” 

One of Charlemagne’s historians gives an interesting picture of the arrival of 
two of these Irish teachers at the court of Austrasia. They are represented as 
entering the public square of the city at the busiest hour of the day, and, without 
exhibiting any merchandise, addressed the crowd, whom their singular garb and 
manner had collected, in these words: “ If any one present is in want of know— 
ledge, let him come to us; we sell it.” 

Clad in the same outlandish dress, these Irish monks, who were also poets and 
orators, wandered all over Europe, giving instruction and establishing monasteries, 
which became noted for their learning and indepedence. One hundred and 
twelve European monasteries can thus trace their origin to these first Celtic 
missionaries. 

These statements of foreigners are confirmed by numerous references in Celtic 
manuscripts to ancient schools, where all the languages and sciences were taught, 
and thousands of scholars frequently gathered for instruction. They mention, © 
for instance, in the house of Bricin, in the seventh century, a law-school, a school 
for general literature, and a school of poetry. Celebrated schools are also 
mentioned at Bangor, Clonfert, Lismore, Armagh, where more than seven thou- 
sand scholars are said to have been gathered. 

Johannes Scotus, or Erigena—translating works from the Greek and Latin, 
writing treatises on philosophy and philology, and introducing Neo-Platonism 
into European schools—is a notable example of Irish scholarship. From the 
fifth to the ninth century the Irish took the lead throughout Western Europe in 
nearly all departments of learning. Why, what a wonderful thing is this ! 
Painted half-clad savages, with no knowledge of letters, so soon becoming the 
= patrons of learning, and the chosen literary teachers of surrounding 
nations | 

_ Is there not some incongruity between this evidence and the ordinary state- 
ments of the school-histories ? 

But let us look directly at the Celtic writings which have been preserved, and 
see what indications they give of antiquity. 

_ The ogham inscriptions still found on the margins of old manuscripts, and on 
so many megalithic monuments, are undoubtedly the oldest existing specimens of 
Celtic writing. These inscriptions have been discovered in considerable numbers 
not only in the great pillar-stones scattered along the southern Irish coasts, but 
also in the underground chambers of some pre-historic ruins. Frequently, the 
stones upon which they are found in these ruins occupy such positions, that they 
must have been inscribed before the building was originally constructed. These 
ruins must be at least two thousand years.old, and the writing hidden in their 
massive foundations certainly precedes their structure. The ogham characters 
are ‘very gry a Generally they consist of a number of short straight marks, 
meeting at different distances and angles a long central stem-line. The different 
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letters are named from indigenous trees and shrubs; and the term ogham seems 
most naturally derived from the Gaelic ogan, meaning trunk, twig, or branch. 
There is at least a striking resemblance between these oghams, and the branch 
of a tree with the twigs springing from it. They are also thus referred to in 
some ancient poems :— 


** Around the King of Baithbiele are cultivated 
The letters and the 7'rees.”” 
* When the trees were exchanted, 
In the expectation of not being trees, 
The trees uttered their voices ; 
From strings of harmony 
The disputes ceased.” 


- During the past few years these oghams have received considerable attention 
from antiquarians; but, although a trustworthy alphabet has been constructed, 
and many inscriptions deciphered, we have gained from them little information 
concerning the people by whom they were first composed. Some of those lonely 
pillars, which have so often excited the traveller’s curiosity on the Irish head- 
lands and moors, have indeed been thus explained as boundary or sepulchral 
monuments ; we have learned the limit of some forgotten chief’s possessions, and 
the resting-place of some old warrior, to whose name his followers have some- 
times added a simple word expressive of their grief; and that is about all these 
ancient signs themselves have communicated. 

They are, however, frequently mentioned in the earlier romances. In the 
Book of Leinster there is a curious illustration of their use in the story of Core, 
son of one of the old kings of Munster. Forced to fly from his father’s court to 
the King of Scotland, and not knowing what reception he might have, he re- 
mained in a grove near the royal palace until he could determine what course to 
take. While there he was discovered by Gruibné, the king’s poet. As the poet 
was examining the prince’s shield, he detected an ogham upon it :—‘* Who was 
it befriended you with the ogham on your shield ?” said the poet. ‘“ It was not 
good luck he designed for you!” ‘* What does it contain?” said Core. “ What 
it contains,” said the poet, ‘‘is, that if by day you arrived at the court ot 
Faederck, your head should be cut off before evening, and if it was by nighf 
your head should be cut off before morning.” 

We are also told in one of the oldest stories, that oghams were cut on hoops 
or wands, and placed in the way of Queen Meay and her army, and that when 
they were found, they were carried to Fergus, the royal poet, by whom they 
were read and explained. 

We learn also that oghams were cut upon long fan-shaped wooden tablets, 
which, closed, formed also the writer’s staff. One of the Brehon laws, prescrib- 
ing the kind of weapon men could carry as a defence against dogs, or other 
troublesome beasts, allows the priest his shepherd’s crook, and the poet his tablet 
staff. Without entering, however, into any further description of these ancient 
signs, it is sufficient for our ps mea if they show that the Celts possessed, at 
least before the introduction of Christianity, a system of literary communication 
peculiar to themselves. 

Like all other European nations, instead of this older and ruder alphabet, the 
Celts seem to have adopted the Phcenician letters as soon as they became ac- 
quainted with them. ose seafaring Phoenicians somehow contrived, without 
leaving us a song, or story, or a scrap of parchment, to give their symbols to all 
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modern thought, and the oldest remains of Irish writing are said to exhibit only 
the sixteen letters which Cadmus brought from Pheenicia to Greece. Might not 
those Pheenician mariners whom Herodutus describes as trading with the ancient. 
Britons, 8. c. 300, have taught them also the use of their alphabet? Such a 
supposition is certainly not improbable. 

oldest specimens of Celtic writing, in these more familiar charncters, are 
in the form of glosses to Latin manuscripts, written in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies. These glosses imply Celtic readers then. The oldest manuscripts which 
have been discovered, as already stated, were written in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries. These also imply an earlier Celtic literature. We cannot 
otherwise satisfactorily account for their production. Lat was the prevailing 
literary language of that period. The majority of Norman and Saxon writers 
wrote nearly all their productions in that language. How is it that these writers, 
if they merely gained their literary culture from their neighbours, did not also 
write in Latin? 

At a period when all the languages now spoken in Europe were just begin- 
ning to be formed, here are the Celts with a language already developed—a lan- 
guage also of great variety and richness, fitted to express the subtleties of philo- 
sophy, and the highest flights of the imagination. We see poets boasting of the 
correctness of their verse and syntax, and manifesting a metrical skill and rhythm 
far in advance of surrounding nations. Does such a-diction spring full-grown 
into existence? Must there not have been an earlier literature, in order to ac- 
count for this proficiency ? 

The manuscripts are also full of references to older works now lost. They 
quote from them and give their titles. These references and quotations are 
often entirely independent of each other, and yet so fully harmonise that it is evi- 
dent they were taken from the same older source. Some of these quotations 
require glosses to make them intelligible to Celtic readers in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries ; and these glosses refer to older manuscripts in explanation of 
obsolete words. 

How clearly the existence of these older works is indicated in such a legend as 
that of the loss of books, in the time of Saint Columba, in the sixth century, 
Columba is said to have asked permission of Longarad, a learned man who had 
& great collection of books “of all the sciences,” to visit his library, but was re- 
fused the privilege. The Saint, then, in no very Christian spirit, prayed that 

might not profit by his refusal, but that all his books should become 
illegible after his death. This prayer was answered: for Angus, the Culdee, who 
tells the story, says:—that in his day, the ninth century, the books were still in 
existence, but no one could read them; “and when Longarad died, all the 
satchels in Erin dropped from their hooks ; and Columba and his companions. 
were greatly astonished, until Columba remembered. his prayer, and knew that 
Longarad was dead, and then he uttered the poem :— 


Lon is dead, Lon is dead ! 

To Cill Garad it is a great misfortune, 

To Erin with its countless tribes, 

It is & destruction of learning and schools.” 


This legend, so curious in the revelations it gives of the learning of Erin 
olden times, is most naturally interpreted b y the supposition that in the time of 
Angus a number of old books, by reason of the rapid dialectical changes common 
to all languages, had become illegible. 
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When Celtic books were first written and in what form preserved it is of course 
now impossible to determine with any accuracy. It is sufficient for our 
‘if the evidence already given may make it appear even probable, that the old 
Britons, during the first centuries before the Saxon invasions, had written records, 
and a literary culture superior to most of the surrounding ‘“ barbarians.” 

If now we have been at all successsful in showing that'the Celts had a litera- 
ture long before the date of any of their existing manuscripts, it becomes an 
interesting question whether any portions of this older literature have been preserved. 

The orthography and verbal forms of the existing manuscripts are those of the 
period in which they were written ; but this is no conclusive evidence tha} their 
contents may not have bee composed in some earlier age. The Canterbury 
Tales in the orthography of the nineteenth century are no proof that. they were 
not written in the fourteenth.. 

There was no antiquarian spirit in the Middle Ages which led scribes to pre- 
serve the exact form of the documents from which they quoted. They were 
principally desirous to make their productions intelligible to their readers, and 


-hence wrote them in the'form their readers could best understand. 


Many of the old poems and romances were handed down orally. The latest 
narrators evidently could not give them in the linguistic forms of earlier periods, 
but in their own. The phonetic corruptions and alterations constantly taking 
place in vernacular forms were so gradual, that the language of the poem or 
story insensibly adapted itself to them. This is true of all records which have 
been made among any people at different periods in their history. It is not until 
high degree of civilisation has been attained, that scholars seek to preserve for 
their own scientific purposes the exact forms of older compositions. 

Celtic manuscripts themselves afford an instance of these very corruptions. 
Between the ‘‘ Black Book of Caermarthen” and the “‘ Red Book of Hergest”’ 
is an interval of two centuries. Both contain the same poems, but their ortho- 
graphy and inflections are very different; they are, as we might expect, in the 
linguistic dress of the century in which they were transcribed. 

Yet, while the orthography and language of these manuscripts generally 
belong to the Middle Ages, may of their poems and romances contain sentiments 
entirely foreign to medizval writers. 

Glenie, in his article on Arthurian localities, very truly says: ‘One of the 
many indications of that synthetic and reconstructive rather than analytic and 
destructive tendency which marks the second half of the nineteenth century is tde 
fact that historital scholars are beginning to look on popular legends and romances, 
not certainly with the uncritical credulity of the days before Niebuhr, but with 
the belief of finding in them such records of historical evidence as will pay the 
trouble of investigating them.” 

The brothers Grimm, in their “‘ Kinder und Hausmiirchen,” have done for the 
early history of Germany what we greatly need some one to do for our own, In 
such old wives’ tales there are often concealed some of the richest treasures of 
popular history. Skilful analysis and comparison may bring out from them, 
as from words, many secrets concersing the kinship of races and the past life of 
a people. In this consists the great value of much of the old Celtic literature. Its 
fables, absurb as many of them are, can reveal to us often the customs and ideas 
of a bygone age. 

When the style and sentiments of a poem or story differ entirely from those 
-which prevail at the time when it is first discovered, it is fair to conclude the sub- 
stance of it has been taken from earlier writings or traditions. If a literary for- 
gery, it has at least been fashioned from ancient models, Pi 
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Take, for instance, the remarkable phenomenon, which Mr. Nash notices and 
Cites as evidence that the Cymric poems are ‘the fabrications of a later age— 
“‘ the absence of anything like a tale or recital of adventure, or even a love-story.” 

It is indeed singular that we should possess a collection of more than one hundred 
songs without a single story of love; but this, so far from leading us to suspect 
their antiquity, seems one of the strongest evidences in its favour. Such love- 
stories were the outgrowth of a later period. It would have been very suspicious 
if we had found in the productions assigned to these earlier poets merely those love- 
ditties, which, springing up in Provence, reappeared purified by a higher Christian 
sentiment among the Trouvveres. 

If we look also at the style in which these manuscripts are written, we shall 
find frequent indications that they are merely copies of older compositions. 

During the Middle Ages, the favourite style of Celtic writers was an exagge- 
rated use of metaphors. This style became more and more popular from the 
‘tenth to the fifteenth centuries. Here are two illustrations of it: “ Torrent-like 
rapid, dartingly eager, mortal his strides ; invincible, fierce, vigorous, active, hos- 
tile, courageous, intrepid; rending, hewing, slaughtering, deforming forms and 
features, shaded with clouds of certain death. Sanguine as the hawk of prey ; 

furious as the resistless, strong-framed, bloodthirsty lion; impetuous as the 
doisterous, hoarse-foaming, bold-bursting, broad-mountain billows.” ‘‘ His noble 
garment was first brought to him ; a strong, well-formed, close-ridged, defensively- 
furrowed, terrific, neat bordered garment, which covered him as far as the lower 
part of his expert snow-white round-knotted knee.” 

Now the older stories can easily be detected in the midst of this gaudy rhetoric 
by their simple form. In the original Celtic the contrast is far more striking than 
it can be in a translation. . 

In the battle of Mag Rath, a Gaelic story edited by O’Donovan, the number 
of quotations and antiquated words show that it was originally composed at some 
period previous to that in which it first appears; and yet the later narrator has 
added so much to the older form, that the modern and antique are sometimes 

very curiously blended.” 

The following description of the heroes is in perfect accordance with the 
medizval style ; ‘“‘ Among them was many a youthful, valorous, aspiring, well- 
armed hero without treachery; many a swift, triumphant, nobly-dressed, rapid- 
wounding great-battled warrior untamed; many a strong, robust high-headed, 
at-weapon-dextrous and battle-maintaining soldier unappalled.” 

But compare this with Congal’s meeting the poet in the same story :—“ The 
hosts than repaired into the palace, and left Congal alone outside the hill, where 
the meeting was held. When he had been here for sometime, he perceived a man 
coming towards him ; and he knew him by his dress to be a poet ; and he bade 
him welcome as if he were known to him. The poet sat down with him on the 
side of the hill and asked him the news. The other told him all the news 
he was desirous to hear, except that he did not tell him the name ot his trige. 
* Who art thou thyself now,’ said the unknown youth, ‘and what is thy name? 
for I perceive that thou art a poet.’ ‘ The Egis (sage) and poet of a king do I 
happen to be,’ he said, ‘and to the king’s palace am I now repairing.’ A heavy 
shower then fell, consisting of intermingled rain and snow ; and he put his shield 
between the poet and the shower, and left his own arms and battle-dress exposed 
to the snow. ‘ What is this for ?’ said the poet. ‘Isay unto thee,’ he replied, 
if I could show unto three a greater token of veneration than this, thou shouldst 
receive it for thy learning ; but as I cannot, I can only say, I am more fit to bear 
‘rain than one who has learning.” 


| 
f 
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How striking the contrast between the exaggerated style of the former quo- 
tation and that of the latter, picturing to us so clearly the simpler life of a 
bygone age with its royal poets and courteous deference to learning ! 

In the Welsh Mabinogion or prose romances, the illustrations of an older 
story in modern setting are very numerous. Our space will only permit us to 
give one from Math, the son of Mathonwy. 

- The romance represents Gwydion, the enchanter, as tenderly bringing up an 
illegitimate child, Llew, whom his mother, Arianrod, regards with greac aver- 
sion. She manifests her hatred by imposing some disabling curse upon the 
child whenever he is brought into her presence. One of these was to the effect 
that the boy should never wear armour until Arianrod herself invested him with 
jt. As the boy grew older he became very anxious to engage in warlike 
sports. To. free him from the curse, Gwydion and the youth at last come to 
Arianrod’s castle disguised like two young bards. And then the story continues. 

“With great joy were they greeted. The hall was arranged, and they went 
to meat. "When meat was over Arianrod discoursed with Gwydion of tales and 
stories. Now Gwydion was an excellent story-teller, and when it was time to 
leave off feasting, a chamber was prepared for them and they went to rest. In. 
the early twilight Gwydion arose, called unto him his magic and his power, and 
by the time the day dawned there resounded through the land uproar and trum- 
pets and shouts, And Arianrod came knocking at the door of the chamber, 
and asked that it might be opened. Up rose the youth and admitted her, 
together with one of her maidens. ‘ Ah, good men, we are in evil plight, are 
we?’ ‘Yes, truly,’ said Gwydion, ‘we have heard trumpets and shouts ; what 
thinkest thou that they mean?’ ‘ Verily,” said she, ‘we cannot see thecolour 
of the ocean by reason of all the ships side by side, and they are making for 
the land with all speed; and what shall wedo?’ ‘ Lady,’ said Gwydion, ‘ there 
is no other counsel than to close the castle and defend it as best we may !’ 
“ Truly,’ said she, ‘may heaven reward you, and may you defend it, and you 
shall have plenty of arms.’ Thereupon she went forth for the arms, and 
returned with two maldens and suits for the two men. ‘ Lady,’ said Gwydion, 
‘you accoutre this strippling, and I will arm myself with the help of 
the maidens. So! I hear the tumult of the men approaching” ‘I will do so 
gladly,’ she exclaimed. So she armed him fully, and that right cheerfully. 
“Hast thou finished arming the youth?’ said Gwydion. ‘I have finished,’ she 
‘replied. ‘ Then take off our arms, we have no need of them,’ said he. ‘ Wherefore ?” 
she asked, ‘ there is the army aronnd the house.’ ‘O Lady there is no army; 
this tumult was but not break thy prophecy, and to obtain arms for thy son ; and 
now he has got the arms, without any thanks to thee. ‘ By heaven!” said Arian- 
rod, ‘thou art a wicked man. Now I will lay a destiny upon this youth, that he 
shall never have a wife of the race that now inhabits this earth.’ ‘ Verily,’ said 
he, ‘ thou wast ever a malicious woman, and no one ought to support thee. A 
wife shall he have notwithstanding.’ é 

“ ‘They went thereupon to Math and complained of Arianrod. ‘ Well,’ said 
Math, “‘ we will seek by charms and illusions to form a wile for him out of 
flowers. He is now come to man’s stature, and is the comeliest youth that was 
ever beheld.’ 

‘So they took the blossoms of the oak, and the blossoms of the broom, and 
the blossoms of the meadow-sweet, and produced from them a maiden, the 
fairest and most graceful that man ever saw. And they baptised her, and gave 
her the name of Blodeuwedd” (the fair-flowered face). 

_ This wife of flowers manifested no better disposition than some of coarser 
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mould. During Llew’s absence she fell in love witn another man, and by magic 
succeeded in changing her husband into an eagle, which at once flew off out of 
sight. Gwydion vainly wanders through the land in search of him, until he 
comes to the house of a vassal, where he stopped for the night. 

Again we quote from the narrative. 

** The man and his household came in, and last of all the swineherd: ‘ Well, 
youth,’ said the man to the swineherd, ‘hath thy sow come in to-night?” She 
hath, and is at this instant gone to the pigs.’ ‘Where doth this sow go? said 
Gwydion. ‘Every day when the sty is opened she goeth forth, and none can 
catch sight of her. ‘ Wilt thou grant unto me,’ said Gwydion, ‘ not to open 
the sty until I am beside the sty with thee?’ ‘ This will I do right gladly,’ he 
answered. That night they went to rest, and as soon as the swineherd saw 
the light of day he awoke Gwydion, and Gwydion arose and went with the 
swineherd and stood baside the sty. As soon as the swineherd opened the sty, 
behold ! she leaped forth and started off with great speed; and Gwydion fol- 
lowed her until he came to a brook which is now called Nant y Liew. 

“Then she halted and began feeding. And Gwydion came under the tree, and 
looked what it might be the sow was feeding on; and he saw she was eating 
putrid flesh and vermin. 

*‘ Then he looked up to the top of the tree, and beheld an eagle. And when 
the eagle shook himself, there fell vermin and putrid fiesh from off it, and these 
the ay devoured. And it seemed to him the eagle was Llew ; and he sang an 
englyn :— 


‘Oak that grows between the two banks, 
Dark is the sky and hill ; 

Shall I not tell him by his wounds, 

That this is Llew ? 


Upon this he came down until he reached the centre of the tree. 
And Gwydion sang another englyn: — 


* Oak that grows in upland ground, 

Is it not wetted by the rain? 

Has it not been drenched 

By ninescore tempests ? 

It bears in its branches Llew Llew Gyffes. 


“Then the eagle came down until he was upon the lowest branch of the tree, 
and Gwydion sang one more englyn :— 


“Oak that grows beneath the steep, 
Stately and majestic is its aspect. 
Shall I not speak it 

That Llew will come into my lap ? 


‘« And the eagle came down on Gwydion’s knee, and Gwydion struck him with 
his magic wand, so that he returned to his own form. No one ever saw a more 
piteous sight, for he was uothing but skin and bone.” 

We have given this somewhat lengthy extract, because it illustrates so clearly 
how the chivalrous spirit of the Middle Ages, with its armour and castles and 
taste for magic, has been compounded with the older story of the wife of flowers 
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and the divinations of the sow. These last are not medieval either in form or 
sentiment. 

The whole story of the sow is only an echo of older Celtic superstition, when 
that animal was regarded with peculiar reverence. There are many similar 
references to the supernatural knowledge of the boar and sow through all this 
old literature. The boar is still a national emblem among the Welsh, and no 
figure is more frequently engraved on the ancient monuments of Ireland and Scot- 
land. One of the old names for Ireland was Muckrey, or swine-island. Any one 
acquainted with the Irish may think it unnecessary to seek a mythological ex- 
planation for such a title; but be that as it may, the swine seem to have been 
regarded by the old Celts with great veneration. Surely no stories would 
naturally have originated after the introduction of Christianity in which the 
sow would play so prominent a part, had there not been these older traditions. 
So, many of these Gaelic and Cymric romances are oaly a patchwork of more 
ancient stories, which some modern transcriber or narrator has enlarged or amended 
to suit his individual taste. Historical incidents of different eras are thus often 
brought together in strange confusion; and pious ejaculations to the Blessed 
Virgin and Holy Trinity mingle humorously with the pagan utterances of Gaelic 
or Cymric chieftains. 

Still, that were unfair criticism which would deny a composition all antiquity 
on account of these modern additions, when its substance clearly belongs to a 
bygone age. Sometimes, it is true, the old and new are closely so interwoven 
that it is difficult to draw the line of demarcation ; but in many the distinc- 
tion, to any one conversant with the history of the period, is plain enough. 
There is often as great an incongruity between the sentiments of these different 
periods, as they stand side by side on the same page, as there is between the 
mud-huts of the modern Egyptians and the ruins of the Pharaohs. 

It is Celto-mania, in the face of such evidence, to believe, not only that Celtic 
books were written before the Middle Ages, but also that some of their contents 
have been preserved in existing manuscripts? Is it not rather an Anglo-Saxon- 
mania which would lead us to doubt it ? 

Granted that much of this literature, as it now exists, is comparatively recent; 
that nearly every portion of it is more or less tinctured with medizeval thought 
and sentiment; that many theories concerning the Druidic mysteries it was 
supposed to embody have been conclusively refuted; grant all this: still 
enough remains, inexplicable by any hypothesis of modern origin, to show 
that Celtic wits and romancers were early laying the foundayions for that 
most wonderful structure—the English mind. They really begin our intellec- 
tual history ; and, during all its progress, the Celtic spirit has been continually 
modifying our thought. 

This may appear more conclusively, when we are able to make the reader 
better acquainted with some of the peculiarities of these ancient writings. 


A MARTYR TO SCIENCE. 


Mw brief residence at Rome sufficed to destroy my illusions. 

A Frenchman, a student of medicine, I had, nevertheless, remained an 
ardent disciple of Catholicism,—the faith in which I had been brought up by a 
devout mother. She was an Italian, and from her I had inherited an intense, 
passionate nature, and capacity for belief, which my father’s nationality failed to 
neutralise. From him, on the other hand, I had received my education, my 
profession, and a certain large habit of thought, which, disdaining all lesser in- 
terests, personal or national, occupied itself exclusively with themes of universal 
humanity. This habit, extremely characteristic of French intellect, concurred, 
—perhaps as much as any thing else,—in making me an ultramontanist. As 
an Italian, I believed in the Church with ardour,—because I believed; as a 
Frenchman, I demanded a church universal, as alone worthy of attaching my 
belief. The cause of the Pope was for me identified with the spiritual cause of 
the world, and the lukewarmness of so-called Liberal Catholics enraged me, I 
could understand the opposition of materialists, of atheists, or even Protestants. 
These all occupied a radically different base, and their eyes were turned towards 
a different horizon. But that a man could face Truth, and voluntarily scrimp 
his vision to a miserable corner of her robe,—could embrace a principle coldly, 
with the mere touch of a distant finger,—could pause to balance motives, and 
haggle over the price of devotion,—this was as incomprehensible to me as re- 
pugnant. My own sentiments were equally incomprehensible to the society by 
which I was surrounded, and the opposition which I constantly encountered 
served not a little to rivet my convictions, and fan my enthusiasm to passion. 

My father died almost immediately after launching me on my medical career, 
—and my darling mother, two years later. In my unutterable loneliiess, I lost 
all heart for my studies, and breaking away from école and hospitals, wandered 
in Italy seeking to quench a quenchless grief. There I married an Italian girl, 
whose hair and eyes reminded me of my mother, but who expended on the 
dream of Italian unity such enthusiasm as my mother had lavished for the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. I think I was unconsciously attracted by this very 
difference. Valeria’s opposition to the Pope was so serious and whole-souled, 
that it seemed to invest his cause with new dignity, and in argument with her I 
acquired increased respect for my own theories and for myself as capable of 
sustaining them. Moreover, at the very moment that our intellects were most 
at variance, we were each conscious of a subtle sympathy of nature; we were 
animated by the same feeling, though working in different directions. Her 
antagonism, therefore, never irritated me, but,—when the more profound union 
had once been established,—fascinated me by a peculiar charm, and led me, by 
a healthful transition, back to the ruder antagonisms of practical life. For de- 
prived of the support of my mother’s lofty confidence, and in the weakness fol- 
lowing excessive sorrow, I had begun to secretly despair of an ideal which 
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seemed buried in her all-devoming grave. ‘At the same time I clung to it the 
more intensely, precisely because it seemed unattainable,—from a sort of morbid 
craving for whatever had become as unattainable as my mother’s presence. I 
loathed action, even for the realisation of my dreams, and over concentrated 
thought threatened to degenerate into a sickly reverie that should presently 
exhaust the forces of my life, like an unnaturally prolonged sleep. New influence 
added in this direction might have driven me insane, whi'e the diversion afforded 
by Valeria’s counter enthusiasm and the necessity of making an active defence of 
my own, roused me, and brought back the blood to the surface of my life. It 
was, therefore, partly an instinct of self-preservation whicn led me to Valeria,— 
and she saved me—my noble wife saved me for other destinies. 

We returned to Paris, where I resumed and completed my medical studies, 
and I had just graduated when the war broke out in Italy 

Four happy, healthful years had completely restored my mental equilibrium. 
I was no longer an extravagant fanatic, prepared for a cloister or a crusade,— 
but still a tolerably ardent ultramontanist, pivoted upon the theory of the 
temporal power of the Pope. Valeria’s influence, in modifying the superficial 
exuberance of my enthusiasm, had only rendered its energy more practical, more 
eager for an opportunity to incarnate’ its ideal in vigorous facts. Now the oppor- 
tunity had arrived, and the enthusiasm blazed forth afresh ; all interests, all 
consciousness of other ties were absorbed in devotion to the Church of which I 
felt myself a not unimportant member. My fortune, my time, my life, were al 
too little to place at its disposal, and I hastened to enrol myself on the medical 
staff of a regiment of Papal Zouaves. Valeria, who had always reasoned 
against my theories, was too consistent herself to oppose me in putting them 
into practice, but she insisted on accompanying me to Italy. We parted at 
Civita Vecchia, I to go to Rome, she, with our two children, to Naples, where 
her family had formerly resided. She wrote to me every day, but after several 
wéeks came a blank of three days without a letter. At the same moment ar- 
rived the news that the cholera was raging at Naples—news which rendered 
most ominous this sudden interruption of the correspondence. I obtained leave 
of absence and hurried south, to learn that my wife and babies were dead— 
fallen among the very first victims of the pestilence. 

Stunned and heart-sick, I returned to Rome, anxious to devote myself to the 
cause with the more desperate earnestness that it was the only living interest . 
left to me in the world. I arrived just before the battle of Montana, and 
regretted that fortune had not assigned me a réle among the soldiers of the 
cross, among those who might embrace a welcome death in exchange for the 
glory of serving the Church. Resolved to approach this honour as nearly as pos- 
sible, I contrived to obtain an appointment in the ambulance corps, and accom- 
panied the troops to the field. I have no distinct recollection of that day,— 
the third after Valeria’s funeral,—and which, as my first experience of a battle 
assumed to me the magnificent proportions of an Austerlitz or Waterloo. I 
only know that, intoxicated by the novel excitement of the scene, perhaps by 
the mere smell of the gunpowder, I forgot the duties to which I wus assigned 
snatched a musket from a Zouave who had just expired at my feet, and rushed 
into the heart of the conflict. I received a slight wound in the forehead, 
staggered, fell, and fainted away. I suppose 1 must, at the same time, have 
received the shock from a larger ball than that which grazed my temple, and 
experienced some concussion of the brain, for I did not fully recover conscious- 
uess until I had been transported to the military hospital. 
Here I stayed a week, and came, for the first time, into near contact with 
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my fellow-defenders of the faith. The contact, instead of warming, chilled me 
inexplicably. Instead of belief, I discovered scepticism ; instead of enthusiasm, 
persiflage and eternal quizzing, intolerable in professed martyrs to a sacred 
cause. 

“Que voulez-vous?” they said, shrugging their shoulders at my indignant 
remonstrances. ‘‘ The ass who carries all his panniers on the same side stumbles 
on his own nose. To each man his business; those who believe, don’t fight ; 
and we who fight cannot be expected to believe.” 

T was surprised to find that my own loyalty became affected by this in- 
difference, much more than by any influence to which I had hithertho been 
submitted. Others had sneered because they did not know ; but these men 
precisely because they knew too well. The cause which depended so exclusively 
upon their bravado was belittled in their own eyes, and presently in mine also. 
I felt somewhat ashamed of the drops of blood I had lavished so heroically at 
Montana, and when the gazettes began to flourish the fame of the victory, 
repeat the dying speeches of fallen braves, and enrol rascally Zouaves on saintly 
calendars, I conld have blushed in the dark—everywhere a little martyrdon, a 
little battle, and innumerable little apotheoses. I began to doubt the greatness 
of the cause made up of such infinitesimals. It is easy to serve ideas in which 
‘we have ceased to heartily believe, but it is impossible to fight for those that 
have become to us the least in the world ridiculous. Perhaps Valeria’s death 
had unconsciously disheartened me for an enterprise which had been, however 
remotely, its occasion. Perhaps many of her words, whose force I had success- 
fully resisted during her lifetime, now re-echoed from her grave with more pro- 
found significance. But it is certain that, for the first time, I wavered in 
affection for my life-long ideal. Alarmed at myself, and determined, if possible, 
to reinvigorate my failing faith, I went back to Rome, trusting that the Holy 
City would inspire me afresh. Appointed to a civil office of considerable impor- 
tance, I was soon introduced into the midst of the Papal Court, and behind the 
scenes of the magnificent theatrical display that had so long dazzled my imagina- 
tion. I was initiated into the shameful mysteries of cabal and intrigue, and 
taught the precious secrets of Pope and Cardinals. On every side I saw false- 
hood, treachery, and duplicity welcomed as the ablest servitors of truth, the 
grandest professions assumed as an excuse for the most vulgar villainy, ambition 
glozed over by degrading hnmility, and sensuality all the more disgusting from 
the saintly robes in which it was paraded and but half concealed. My faith, 
already enfeebled, died of rapid decline, stifled by these monstrous fooleries. 
Disenchanted, revolted, disgusted, I resigned my position, and abandoned the 
Pope and his cause for ever. 

I did not, therefore, enlist under Garibaldi. A tenacious loyalty to the me- 
mory of ideas I had once served would always prevent me from more actively 
attacking them, or deseerating their graves. Moreover, the revulsion of feeling 
consequent upon my disillusion was so tremendous, that I was swept entirely out 
of the region of the questions at issue, and both sides became indifferent to me, 
both camps dim and shadowy in the distance. 

‘I returned, therefore, to France, and settled down in a remote corner of the 
provinces, to exercise my profession as a country physician. After the accumu- 
; lated anguish of the last few months, the quiet dullness of the place was infi- 
nitely grateful to me. I was like a bruised swimmer, tossed upon a monotonous 
sandbank, who only asks to be left there in peace, until long repose has rested 
the aching limbs, and blunted the harrowing recollections of the shipwreck. The 
f incessant excitement of Paris was intolerable to me, and scarcely less so the idea 
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of revisiting its troops of sympathetic friends. They would proffer venal con- 

solation for the loss of my wife and children; they would congratulate me 

maliciously on my conversion from ultramontanism. I shrank from their curious 

eyes and voluble tongues, as a wounded man from the glittering apparatus of 
—the surgeon, and like him turned over my face to the wall, to sleep. 

_Two years thus passed away—two years of mornings and evenings, following 
one another in calm succession, like a row of stolid peasant gleaners going to the 
fields. I became inexpressibly soothed by their calm, and by the nice tact and 
exquisite courtesy of Nature, with whom I had done well to take refuge. She is 
never astonished, she asks no impertinent questions, but welcomes her guests 
with even sauvity, like a liberal host, throwing open to them drawing-room or 
garret, as may best please their fancy. The growing trees had no time to turn 
round to look at me; the contented hills embraced me in their arms, and let me 
pass without a word; the grain ripened in the mellow autumn days, nnheeding 
the little shadow that I threw across its sunshine. This pre-occupied indifference 
of all living things, which would initiate a mere vexation, clamorous for sym- 
pathy, is like blessed balm to the sufferer from a profound grief or mortification. 
Counsel is good, friendliness precious, while anything remains to be done to avert 
an impending calamity. But pitying words over an accomplished and irremedi- 
able misfontune, serve only to revive a useless pain, and blunder, like a man 
who should try to force open the eyelids of a corpse. Nature, wiser than 
officious human tenderness, takes the sorrow coolly, as a matter of course, and 
in silence buries it out of sight among a million others, already thickly strewn 
with withered leaves. And, in presence of her imperturable serenity during the 
blackest nays of frost and Winter, the sufferer becomes insensibly inspired with 
her unspoken confidence in the final returnof Spring. The people of the village 
and the farms, rooted as their own beeches, reflected back upon Nature the same 
immovable calm. They did not disturb themselves about me, because my rdle 
in society was su evident, respectable, and satisfactory, that I offered no foot- 
Jold for either curiosity or scandal. I had been sent by Providence and the 
Faculty of Medicine to cure their not too frequent rheumatisms and catarrhs ; 
I acquitted myself not ill of my business—they asked no more—and neither 
offered nor expected personal interest or friendship. “ 

As the months rolled on, I became more interested than formerly in medical 
reading. Absorbed entirely in my books, I even fancied that the healing apathy 
which sheltered my life was growing more profound. This was a mistake; the 
thickening of the vapours that shut out the external world, really denoted that. 
they were about to condense and precipitate themselves into a new creation. 
New interests were preparing, that should presently claim from my nature all 
the energy, enthusiasm, and passion which had once been devoted to the old. 
Of this I became aware in the following manner. One day, among a package 
of books sent to me from Paris, arrived a pamphlet just written in defence of a 
new theory concerning the movements of the human heart. My curiosity was. 
excited by-the idea of a new theory on such a famous subject, and my interest 
was by no-means abated after the perusal of the pamphlet. Exposition of 

' this theory would demand a crowd of technical details, unintelligibie to the 
general reader, and therefore inappropriate in this place. But let such an one 
take the trouble to listen for a moment to the ticking of a heart, seemingly so. 
monotonous, simple, and easy to understand, and then reflect ‘that the slight ele- 
ments discoverable in this little sound, have been forced by human intellect into 
at least twenty different combinations, and afforded ground for as many theories, 
each defended with impassioned earnestness by a different observer. He may 
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then realise something of the interest which attaches to the explanation of this. 
phenomenon—may even experience a sort of mental vigour, as if he had wit- 
nessed the evolution of a world out of nothing. Owing to the paucity of the 
facts to be observed, the finesse requisite for the observation, and the intel- 
lectual dexterity needed to retain such minute circumstances before the mind 
long enough to think about them, the problem is one of the most delicate and in- 
tricate offered by physiological science. Once engaged in its discussion, the 
mind becomes openly fascinated, and continues to pirouette about an invisible 
point, that is neither a thought nor a material phenomenon, but, as it were, a re- 
fined essence of both. 

Asin all series of vital actions, each item of the phenomenon in question is so 
interlinked with the rest, that an explanation of a part can never be considered 
final, so long as any problem remains unresolved. The latest experimentator, 
brooding over his hitherto neglected details, may always hope to light upon some 
clue that shall unravel the entire entanglement in a different manner, and re- 
form upon a new basis ideas now grouped in pretented fixity. The excitement 
caused by this possibility is amply sufficient to stimulate research. And there is 
no neey to discover an immediate practical application for the theory, in order to 
bait the interest of vulgar minds. ‘These would always be incapable of such 
difficult investigations, while really competent students were supremely indifferent 
to all lesser advantages attached to the discovery of truth. As for me, I had 
been so long removed from active life and its necessities (for my professional 
career had as yet been too facile and commonplace to arouse me to them), that 
the impractical character of the subject constituted for me an additional charm. 
I recognised that it belonged, for the present at least, to the region of pure 
thought, pure science, accessible only to intelligences refined by nature, and en- 
riched by superior culture. In addition, therefore, to the intrinsic interest of 
the problem, and the solid satisfaction arising from acute intellectual activity, I 
could, in pursuit of this theme, experience all the subtle pleasure derived from a 
consciousness of personal superiority—pleasure as attainable in solitude as else- 
where, since the superiority was tvo real and unquestionable to reyuire the con- 
firmatory suffrage of the crowd. 

T abandoned all other studies, and threw myself impetuously into the current 
of these newly-received ideas. I ransacked my library, from Herophilus to 
Haller, from Galen to Hemholtz. England, Germany, Italy, France yielded up 
their tribute to my excited curiosity. And the theme, shifted, refracted, from 
intellect to intellect, multiplied itself to bewildering complexity. 

Not content with reading, I performed experiments, repeating those of my 
predecessors, and inventing new to control their conclusions, ‘‘ With my own 
hands I stirred the soil, fetid and palpitating with life,” and in this inmost intimacy 
with Nature felt myself grow strong, as Anteeus by contact with the mother Earth. 
Thus roused from my long torpor iuto the most intense activity,—for all activity 
is slack in comparison with that of thought,—I became dissatisfied with the 
facility of my present surroundings. I was anxious to pit myself against the 
world of Paris. I wanted opposition, contradiction, in order to vanquish them, 
and absorb their force into the glory of my triumph. Moreover, my studies had 
now reached a point where they required the assistance that could only be 
obtained in a great city: in a word, I resolved to return to the capital, for a 
longer or shorter time, as the sequel should prove desirable. My means rendered 
me independent of my clientéle , and I left my patients without regret to the care 
of an easily procurable substitute. It is so rare to alight upon an interesting case- 
in the country! Nothing but rheumatism and measles, measles and rheumatism, 
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and never an autopsy,—it is as monotonons as the treatment of fever and ague. 
I jonged for the vast metropolitan hospitals, containing specimens of every shade 
of disease and affording unlimited opportunities for ascultation. Of these I stood 
especially in need, for the train of thought suggested by physiological experiment 
must be completely by pathological researches, which could only be carried on at 
Paris. 

To Paris, therefore, I came, as to a new world, so completely had I been 
separated from it during the two last years. It was. as if one of the spirits in 
the metempsychosis imagined by Fourier, had returned to the brilliant sphere 
from which death had driven him in temporary exile. I was at first enchanted, 
intoxicated. The mental activity which had seemed so intense in the sluggish 
province, needed to be quickened fourfold to keep abreast of the intellects with 
which I entered into relation, and the consciousness of the quickening affected me 
as with new wine. But,as I grew accustomed to my new medium, I became 
again subtlely dissatisfied. It was not enough to be abreast of the world, I wanted 
to be a little ahead. In my solitude it was easy to cherish illusious concerning 
the value of my own work, to picture myself as a mighty and triumphant wrestler 
with Nature, capable, by his single strength, of forcing her reluctant secrets, to 
reveal them afterwards to an admiring world. But at Paris, with its enormous 
condensation of intellectual force, I could not flatter myself on the solitary great- 
ness of my achievements, nor ignore the collective action of society. Whatever 
my attainment, I should be forced to share its fame with a hundred other 
workers, who had lent me, unasked, their aid. The distance between the person 
who uttered the last word and him who said the next to the last was infinitesimal, 
and this close proximity annoyed me. I longed for some brilliant occasion to 
surpass all my contemporaries in one great bound; an opportunity to bestow on 
science and humanity some unique benefit that could never be compared with 
those accumulated by lesser men. One day, revolving many things in my mind, 
I entered the Bibliothéque Impériale. Strolling idly past the grated bookcases, 
my attention was attracted by the title of a thin folio, wedged in between Lavater 
and Geoffrey St. Hilaire. An inexplicable impulse led me to demand this book, 
the “* History of Vesalius and His Times.” I had no particular reason, that I 
knew of, to be interested in Vesalius ; I merely followed an idle whim, snggested 
rather by the peculiar shape and position of the folio than by any solid reason ; 
and this whim did not hurry me out of my lounging mood. I settled myself in 
one of the windows, and leisurely turned over the !eaves of my book, reading a 
line here and a phrase there, uniil I alighted and settled upon the following pas- 
sage: ‘So the rumour spread abroad that Vesalius had opened the chest of a 
living man to see his heart beat. And upvn that the people were in a fury and 
the court hissed with rage, and Vesalius was obliged to flee from Spain before the 
power of the Inquisition; and some say that he then made a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. But on his return he was shipwrecked on a desolate island, and 
perished miserably. Hubert, in his Vindicie contra tyrannus, reports this history 
to the eternal shame of the Jesuits.”’ 

The world often describes with minuteness the material framework of such 
noisy events as have impressed its coarse sensibilities. But it commonly neglects, 
because ignoring, the scenes wherein have taken place the crises of thought, or 
occurred the birth of new, indomitable ideas. To the thinker, however, such 
outer scenes remain inextricably associated with the thought that has sprung into 
life in their midst. To this day I preserve a vivid recollection of every item of 
the place where I read the story of Vesalius ; the lofty reading-room, with its 
confused lining of many-coloured books, the tables crowded by eager students, 
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the broad, deep windows, through which the sun streamed, and from which I, 
sitting with open folio on my lap, watched the shifting fountain and the swaying 
trees, and the long, untrimmed grass in the courtyard below. For the story 
seemed to have laid hold of my inmost soul, and touched the spring of a long- 
hidden desire. Why I was so moved I could not tell. What issue would open 
to this whirlpool of vague excitement in which I had fallen, I had no idea. But 
I was profoundly conscious both of the excitement and the emotion, and, with 
that refined epicureanism of which intellectual people alone are capable, I aban- 
doned myself, for a time, to the subtle luxury of their enjoyment. 

My reverie was interrupted by the clanging of the great clock and the scarcely. 
less harsh voice of the gardien as he announced the hour for closing the library. — 
Still wrapped in fantastic meditation, I descended the stairs to the street, and 
followed the rue Richelieu to the boulevard, there to mingle with the human 
stream that endlessly encircled the city like a new army of Gideon. Drifting in 
current, I reached the Bastile, crossed the Pont d’Austerlitz, gained the Boule- 
vard de I’Hopital, and continuing walking to the Invalides, to the avenues Jena 
and Wagram, and from the Place des Ternes, all along the exterior rampart. 
And as I walked, my entangled thoughts gradually disengaged themselves into 
clearness and precision. : 

The biographer of Vesalius, who evidently shared the prejudices of the people, 
had exerted himself strenuously to disprove the calumny attached to the name of 
the great anatomist. He, like the rest, was blinded by that vulgar egotism 
which clamorously prefers the interests of individuals to those of society,—egotism 
no less short-sighted than vulgar, for the large and abstract interests cared for 
by science are precisely hose which shal ultimately affect the greatest 
number of individuals; and no less inconsequent than short-sighted, since no one 
hesitates to ruin entire hosts of individuals upon the faintest chance of promoting 
the material interests of society. A stock company may immolate hundreds 
during the construction of a Panama railroad—a sovereign sacrifice thousands 
in the contest for a Crimean peninsula ; the hue and cry only begins when the 
savant modestly begs permission to utilise a single life for the advancement of 
science. He is execrated as a monster, and burned alive in expiation of his 
crime. Absurd inconsistency, trivial superstition! from which it is time that at 
least the scientific world were emancipated. Long enough has the ignorant rab- 
ble exercise brute tyranny over intellects towering above its comprehension. The 
time for concession is past, the moment has arrived for the savant to assume the 
sway that rightfully devolves upon him, and declare the confiscation of all claims 
to the supreme interest of the search after truth. 

For my part, therefore, so far from blaming Vesalius because he had dissected a 
living man, I should have accorded him most profound reverence for this proof of 
elevation above ordinary prejudice. And the more I thought over the matter, 
the more I became convinced that the accusation was well founded, that the deed 
had really been performed, which moral cowardice alone induced the gloriouscrimi- 
‘nal to disavow. 

My brooding fancy, satiated with the image of the great anatomist, began to 
occupy itself with his so-called victim. Who was he? what motive had induced 
him to surrender his body to the scalpel of the master, his life to the realisation of 
the master’s idea! A slave, a debtor, from whom the ingenious savant had thus 
exacted a pound of flesh? A trembling poltroon, forced to the sacrifice more re- 
luctantly than Isaac to the altar? I preferred rather to believe that it was a 
favourite pupil, burning with enthusiasm for the master, joyful to participate in hls 
mighty labours at the cheap expense of his own lesser life. Had Vesalius been 
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a general, and he an aide-de-camp before a rampart, all the world would have 
applauded him, rushing upon death at the word of command. I myself had known 
by a brief experience, the thrilling impulse to fight, to die, in behalf of a cause. 
Rivers of blood had been shed for honour, for loyality, for patriotism. “Was the 
desire for truth less ardent than these worn-out passions! Could it not rather 
supply their place in the new world about to be created by science! What could 
produce a greater impression upon the entire world, and more forcibly announce 
the inauguration of a new era than the voice of a man who should declare, “ I 
refuse to draw my sword for the hideous folly of war ; to surrender my life at the 
absurd caprice of princes; but I offer myself cheerfully, unreservedly, as the 
instrument of Science, in her majestic schemes for the discovery of truth !” 

My recent studies on the problem of the heart’s movements brought me into 
peculiar sympathy with the object of Vesalius’s researches. The tantalising results 
as often obtained by experiments on lower animals, the uncertainty of the inferen- 
ces that could be deduced from them to form a theory of the human organism, . 
had often excited in me a lively desire for a direct experiment upon man. This 
desire had hitherto been smothered beneath the mass of conventional ideas which 
so frequently overwhelm our timidity and enslave our feebleness in endless routine. 
But the daring word of genius had now struck the chains from my. intellect, and 
emancipated me from the slavery of that hesitation. I—I would follow in the path 
already traced by that bolder mind; I would redeem that calumniated memory 
from disgrace, and enrich its glory by the surpassing realisation of the original 
conception. J would inaugurate the new era; I would set the example of su- 
preme heroism in science ; and all the world, and all future ages, shuuld preserve 
my name with reverent homage, and enwreathe it with laurels of undying fame. 
For, that the purity of my motives might be above suspicion, I would perform 
the experiment, not as Vesalius in the capacity of anatomist, but as the victim, 
voluntarily devoting himself to the transcendent interest of an ideal cause. 

And as my mind leaped up into this grand thought, I felt cheek and brow flush 
with violent emotion. Carried along by the first impetus of the idea, I walked 
as rapidly as in a dream, unseeing, unhearing everything that surrounded me. 
Before I knew whither I had come, I felt a cool wind blow over me, as if, aftera - 
feverish journey on a heated road, I had suddenly stepped into a cool, dark 
cavern. And, looking out from the brilliant visions in which I was plunged, I 
found myself already entered within the gates’ of Pére la Chaise—the city of 
the dead, of the vast majority of which I was to go over in fulfilment of my 
great idea. I wandered among the graves, and read the epitaphs, the reiterated 
dreary expressions of disappointment and despair, that the deceased had been 
passively torn from a world to which every fibre of their hearts was clinging. 
Not so would read my epitaph, and I began to compose it, less as a witty amusement 
than as a device for resisting an insidious chill that had begun to creep over me 
like a damp exhalation from the graves. Fur my imagination suddenly pictured 
to itself the heavy tombstone pressing down, down for ever, on the cruel coffin- 
lid beneath which I should be lying. I shuddered at the picture, I shuddered at 
death, and, leaning on an iron rail which girt in a tomb, hid my face in my arms 
to shut out the signs of decay and the more ghastly emblems of immortality with 
which the populous cimetiere was crowded. 

Raising my head after a brief struggle, I perceived that I was standing in 
front of the famous tomb of Abelard and Heloise. The sculptured forms of the 
unhappy lovers reposed side by side on the lid of the stone mausoleum, as they 
had lain for six centuries, and immortalised the mingling of their mortal dust be- 
low. Tears sprang to my eyes as I looked at their still, peaceful faces, for I re- 
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membered my dead wife, and then my lost children. Death, that contained them 
in its hollow caverns, could not be frightful to me. It was rather the treasure- 
house of all I possessed most precious, and which I should now hasten to reclaim. 
All the loneliness and longing wich had been dulled by habit, and lately covered 
over by mental activity, awoke, and cried out passionately within me, repelling 
the slight pleasures of this world, as a child crying for its mother dashes aside an 
offered toy. What was left to me in life that I should cling to it? What ties 
bouud me to this perfidious, slippery earth ? To whom owed I any duties? whose 
pillow would moisten with tears because I had passed out of sight ? Destitute of 
personal interests, I could only devote myself to those of humanity, and that by 
some method that should concentrate in a single moment both the achievement 
and its reward. For small were the enjoyment to survive for fame, with whose 
report I could return laden to no fireside, for whose sake I could watch no eyes 
brighten in sweet pride of sympathy. I should sicken of it in half an hour, and 
my hard-earned laurels would become as dusty and life-less as those ghastly 
wreathes of immortelles hanging around Heloise’s tomb. So desolated love joined 
itself to restless ambition and ideal enthusiasm to consecrate my life to the pur- 
pose from which, since then, it has never swerved. 

Thus resolved upon self-devotion, I set about the task of finding a colleague 

- to share the risks and glory of my enterprise. I did not conceal from myself 
that upon him would devolve a role far more difficult and complicated than my 
own. From me, the subject of the proposed experiment, was only required 
sublime heroism for the sasrifice. But the man who should perform the opera- 
tion, must possess moral courage to face public criticsm, perhaps opprohrium ; 
a trained intellect, already habituated to discussion of the problem in question, 
and impassioned for its solution; great practical skill and finesse, able to appre- 

_ ciate and profit by every detail of the phenomena that would unroll themselves 
before his observation ; iron nerve, that should remain unmoved by any startling 
peculiarities of the case in hand. 

The necessity for uniting so many characteristics, compelled me to abandon 
my first hope of forming a committee for the experiment ; for as soon as I began 
to sound physiologists on the subject, I landed knee-deep in a mass of invincible 
prejudices and prepossessions, The scheme was too new, too daring for the 
capacity of the mediocrities which constitute the bulk of even the scientific 
world. I must discover some exceptional solitary enthusiast like myself, able to 
appeciate and embrace with joy the grand opportunity I offered him. To the 
search for this enthusiast, therefore, I bent all my energies, and knocked at many 
doors, wherever, through the windows, I believed to have detected on the hearth 
the upleaping of an inner flame. 

Tt was astonishing how often I knocked in vain! How often my insinua- 
tions, my suggestions, my direct propositions were repulsed ! I appealed to a 
professor who had consecrated the best years of his life to the problem I proposed 
to solve—he pooh-poohed my scheme. In vain I tried to explain my methods 
for overcoming its practical difficulties; he decried them all, I am convinced, 
from pure jealousy. 3 

‘* And you ought to know by this time,” he added, with a scarcely disguised 
sneer, ‘‘ that a single experiment on a human subject would be of little value until its 
results were controlled by a dozen others. And I doubt that your enthusiasm 
would prove sufficiently contagious, to furnish the supply for the dissecting 
table.” And he obstinately shut his ears to any further argument. 

I disclosed my plan to a struggling physician, ready for any adventure that 
thould thrust him into notoriety, bring his name before the public, and thus open 
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the way to a prosperous clientéle. Yet he recoiled from a project fraught with 
promise so sure and magnificent as mine. A hospital iderne, flushed with 
enthusiasm for his first practical studies, started with horror when I divulged my 
ideas. Many, true Parisian racllewrs, regarded my proposition as an excellent 
joke. 

_* Allons done, c’est une vielle blague que tu nous fais 1a.” 

And all my protestations served only to increase their amusement, and their 
determination not to be taken in. 

A few eyed me suspiciously, as if they imagined I were insane, and one old 
bourgeois doctor had the impertinence to administer to me a moral lecture. 
“Young man,” he said, “ you are possessed by the same preposterous vanity 
which induced Empedocles to throw himself into. Vesuvius, and Erostratus to 
fire the temple of Diana. I recommenda course of dry cupping to the nape of the 
neck, to relieve your congested and over-excited brain, and, in the meantime, a 
decent seclusion from society, that you insult with your absurdities.” I flushed red 
with anger, but this last rebuff warned me that I must change my tactics. Like 
all reformers, I found the world too stiff and rigid for my purposes, and only 
harmed myself with kicking against the bristling pricks. I must turn to a new 
geueration, to early youth, and find some mind still unformed and flexible, that I 
could myself submit to a far-sighted training, and cast into the mould of my own 
ideas. The opportunities of which my contemporaries were unworthy, I would 
reserve as a gracious boon for a well-initiated pupil. 

Two years had elapsed since my arrival at Paris, and the untiring energy 
with which I pursued physiological researches had begun to bring my name into 
notice. When, therefore, I proposed-to open a course of lectures upon experi- 
mental physiology, my friends all encouraged me with flattering assurances. 

* A la bonne heure,” exclaimed the student to whom I had once addressed my 
secret plans, “something sensible at last. I trust such rational occupation will 
purge your bead of its maggots, and satisfy your aspirations for fame”—— 

I smiled stealthily to myself. It is thus that the light world always measures 
the austerity of our resolutions by its own lightness ! 

I obtained the requisite official permission, and opened the courses at the Ec le 
Pratique under the best auspices. The lectures were thronged from the 
beginning, and the interest by no means abated as the weeks rolled on. Enthn- 
siastic myself, I possessed in no small degree the gift of communicating (on all 
ordinary subjects) my enthusiasm to others. I aimed less at imparting solid 
instruction to my pupils than at impressing their imagination by a series of skil- 
fully-arranged effects. My experiments, therefore, were governed by a 
drsmatic unity rarely sought in the confused and arid expositions of official pro- 
fessors. Now I led my auditors into the inmost laboratories of Nature, and 
revealed, in plant and animal, the fine affinities that regu'ated her processes of 
nutrition. Now I traced some delicate nervous filament from the spinal column 
of the amphioxus to the cerebral hemisphere of the mammifer. Now I dis- 
closed the ramifying canals in the vast system of circulation, mounting from the 
spongy network of the mollusk and the sluggish lymphatic of the reptile to the 
brilliant, bounding arteries of the double-hearted vertebrates. And always, 
beyond the last disclosure, after the most complete revelation, I hinted at some- 
thing yet to come, some higher, unveiled mystery, to which all this grand series 
was but the prelude. As a priest who volubly initiates the neophytes into the 
service of the temple, but points in silence to the inner court containing the 
Deity for whom the service is performed, so I, after the most magnificent display 
of animal life, silently indicated a concealed hereafter, a culmination in the human. 
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body, hitherto withheld from our curious gaze. I thus strove to suggest an ideal, 
left for a time incomplete ; to foster an impetuous impatience, that, stimulated by 
the great acquisitions of the past, should reach forward irresistibly for the poof 
prize of the future. I trusted that among all my auditors would be found one 
that should divine the cipher, and quicken over its subtle secret—one intellect, © 
that, carried unconsciously along the cnrrent of my thoughts, should finally 
arrive at my unrevealed goal. 

Among the most constant attendants on. the lectures, I had long noticed one 
young man of about twenty-two years old, who always occupied the same seat 
close to my operating table. He was thin, shabbily dressed, with full, intense 
forehead, ravenous face, and brilliant eyes. His poverty was indicated not only 
by his toilette, and that special form of unfed expression peculiar to the studious. 
hungry, but also by his absence from all the private classes, and redoubled assi- 
duity at the public lectures. His intelligence was evident from the absorbed 
attention with which he followed the experiments, and from his manner of taking 
notes—not at random, like most of the students, but at well-chosen points per- 
ceptible only to a person already in possession of a commanding view of the whole 
subject. By a little stratagem, I contrived one day to get hold of his note-book, 
and was surprised at the accurate observations, the acute suggestions, and range 
of information indicated by the marginal queries. ‘Those who have ever ex- 
perienced the delight of discovering an intellect—discovery more precious than 
that of a gold mine—can appreciate the eagerness with which I devoured these 
pages, finding everywhere the stamp of the mind I sought. And my satisfaction 
was redoubled by reflecting how greatly the youth and poverty of the writer 
might increase my facilities for obtaining complete possession of him. I was not 
long in devising a scheme for forcing the intimacy of the young man, who, like 
most poor students, was evidently as shy and proud as he was poor. 

One day, at the close of the lecture, I touched my student on the arm. 

“Be kind enough to wait a moment,” I said, ‘I have something to say to 
you 

The boy flushed and drew back a little with all the haughtiness of a sensitive © 
person ill at ease with the world, and expecting from it nothing but rebuffs and 
insolence. I fancied that an anxious suspicion crossed his mind that I was about 
to lay claim to some payment for lessons, of which he had hitherto ignored the 
necessity. I waited till the greater part of the crowd had squeezed through the 
narrow door of the amphitheatre, dismissed the loiterers, and then turned to my 

companion with a frank air of relief, as to an equal with whom I could refresh 
myself after the fatigue of teaching lesser minds. I saw that I had already won 
his heart before I began to speak. 

“I find that I require another assistant,” I said. “‘ The man that I have at 
present, is, as you know, @ mere machine. I need some one interested, enthu- 
siastic, capable of seconding me intelligently. 1.want, in short, a pupil. will 
you fill the place ?” 

Surprised, overwhelmed with an honour which he could so keenly appreciate, 

the young man flushed again, hesitated, stammered, and finally only succeeded 
in answering me with his beautiful eyes, for his tongue refused to speak. I 
already loved the boy ; alas! how he has repaid my love ! 
_ “Tt will be a mutual exchange of service,” I continued. ‘ You will be of 
great use to me in my preparations, and, in return, I may be able to initiate you 
into the mysteries of our art, somewhat more thoroughly than can be done in a 
public lecture.” 


“I thank you, sir,” said Guy. He tried to speak coldly, but he looked asif 
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he longed to throw himself at my feet and cover my hand with kisses. To 
relieve his emotion, in which I secretly exulted, I patted him friendlily on 
the shoulder, and began immediately to discuss the programme for the following 
lecture. 

I had: every reason to congratulate myself on my new assistant. His zeal 
and ingenuity not only seconded my researches, but often supplemented them 
when over-fatigue persuaded me to repose. And Guy’s personal character proved 
as winning as his intellect keen and reliable. Before long, I contrived that he 
should come and live with me, and I invented for him some light literary employ- 
ment, by which he could pay me for his board and lodging, with an insignificant 
sacrifice of his time. He acceded to this arrangement upon its apparent terms, 
but none the less did he pierce its transparent motive, and tacitly devote to me 
his whole soul in acknowledgment of what he considered my delicate generosity. 
These unfledged souls are apt to throw themselves thus away in exchange for the 
most trifling pecuniary service, and torment themselves, moreover, that the com- 
pensation is so mean. I smiled at Guy’s naiveté, but none the less turned it 
to account. From the foothold thus gained, I rapidly extended my influence 
over his entire nature. My larger experience enabled me to complete his un- 
finished thoughts, to sympathise with his scarcely conscious feelings, to subtlely 
impress his principles and co-ordinate them to my own scheme. Having begun 
by forestalling his material necessities, I continued to supply the finer wants of 
heart and intellect so completely, that he became habituated to turn to me for 
everything, and to receive everything that came from me with implicit faith. 
I fed him, taught him, loved him, and all with such artfulness, that he felt my 
presence in ‘his life only as a plant feels the sunshine in its calyx, conscious of 
no intrusion to be resented, or tyranny to be repelled. It is so easy to make 
the conquest of a young, ingenuous nature! so easy to fix its impetuous, un- 
suspecting enthusiasm! I marvel that these exquisite relations between master 
and pupil are so generally left uncultivated, or their charm wasted. I almost 
marvel that I did not rest completely satisfied with my life at that time ; with 

*its arduous study, and its growing fame, and Guy, with the delicious task of 
educating his supple intellect to my ideas, and penetrating his nature with my 
personality. Only the loftiness of my ideal saved it from making womanish ship- 
wreck on this episode in its austere voyage towards the realisation. 

As Guy became more and more competent, I delegated more and more into 
his hands the preparation for the lectures. The first excitement of getting them 
into train was past, the first keen interest dulled by habit; and when the 
second winter began, with repetition of all that had gone before, I went through 
the business almost mechanically. Ofter I left everything to my assistant, and 
shut myself up alone to dream over the project that secretly absorbed my soul. 
Guy fancied I was ill, and, as my exertions slackened, redoubled his own, 
consuming heart and brain in the resolve to maintain the course at the level 
of its original popularity. I was inwardly amused at his devotion to such 
secondary considerations, but did not interfere, for it helped to serve my pur- 
pose. 

Finally, I believed my pupil to be fully prepared, and decided that the moment 
had come for the complete revelation of myself. 

One evening—lI selected the evening advisedly, since at that time the imagina- 
tion is more susceptible of impressions, and further removed from the vulgar 
influences of every-day life—I entered our study. Guy was seated at a table, 
intense fashion, and I threw myself on a sofa beside 
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“Guy,” I exclaimed, “it tires me to look at you. For eight hours you 
have not stirred from those books. You will kill yourself.” 
“ “ Great loss,” he answered, “so that it were in your service, and during the 
pursuit of knowledge.” 

“You love me then, Guy ?” 

“Love you!” He rose from the table, and coming to the sofa, kneeled and 
kissed my forehead, without shame, asin France men éan kiss each other. 

“* My master, my friend!” he said; and I felt that he was mine, bound to me 
by. a love passing thelove of women. I drew him before me, and ran my fin- 
gers through his clustering hair. His affection was pleasant to me, independent 
of the use I meant to make of it ; and I almost experienced a feminine desire to 
trifle with it for a moment, as one shifts a diamond from one hand to the other 
to watch its changing flame. 

“ How much do you love me ?” as the children say. “ What would you do for 
me ?” 

“T would die for you!” he answered vehemently. 

That is the very first thing youth ever thinks of. From very fulness of life 
it can afford to be on familiar terms with death. — 

“Tut ; that is unnecessary. But would you do anything I asked of you as 
a.personal favour ?” 

** Only try me. I would go to the ends of the earth for you.” 

‘*Tenez! suppose that I was dying King Arthur ana you my squire. Would 
you hesitate to fling away Excalibur at my command ?” ' 

“ The paltry bauble! What thought could I have to waste upon it while you 
were dying?’ 

* But suppose this obedience did not suffice to release me. Suppose that, in 
my agony, I prayed you to drive your own sword into my heart to set me free. 
Would you do it ?” 

He hesitated a moment. ‘ That would be a terrible prayer; yet if you 
were suffering, and I knew you must die, I would do even that for you.” 

“You have said it,” I cried, and leaped to my feet in uncontrollable excite- 
ment. “Ihave a request to make you, I have a prayer that you only can fulfil. 
Swear that you will grant it—swear by all your love for me, by all the gratitude 
which you profess, and for which I shall never claim other return—swear that 
you will do what I am about to bid you!” ‘ 

I saw that Guy was disquieted by my words and manner. Instead ofreplying 
with the bold confidence I had a right to expect, he recoiled from the revelation 
that pressed urgently on my lips. F 

“Take care,” he said, “* your eyes are glittering as if you had a fever. Let us 
stop talking about this till to-morrow.” ae 

The upstart boy, thus to dare to patronise me with his foresight and protection 
—me, who had taught him all he knew, and who was about to offer him a place 
on my giddy pinnacle of immortal fame! I was intensely angry, but succeeded 
in controlling myself, for I felt that an untimely explosion of violence might ruin 
all. I passed my hand over my eyes, as if to blur the glitter that had alarmed 
Guy’s scrupulous feebleness, and sat down quietly again, 

“ The fact is, my dear Guy,” I said “I have been waiting so long for an 
opportunity to execute a certain scheme of mine, that I cannot help being a little 
excited when this opportunity seems at last within my reach.” 

“What kind of a scheme?” asked. Guy. 

** A scheme for the advancement of the science in which we are both so 


interested.” 
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“ Ob,” said Guy, with an air of relief, ‘‘ you know how you can rely upon me 
for any undertaking in that direction.” 

“T should think so, especially when it concerns the problem upon which ve 
have both been so long engaged—the movements of the heart.’ 

What !” he exclaimed with delight. ‘‘ You have discovered something new 
for that! Shall I ever cease to admire your masterly ingenuity. What isto be 
done? You want to send me to Africa to capture a live rhinoceros? I will set 
out to-morrow.” 

“*What would be the use? All the information that can be gained by 
experiment on the higher mammifers is already ours. Since the problem derives 
the greater part of its interest from its application to man, it is on man that the 
new experiment should be performed.” 

he Ah, yes,” sighed Guy; “we are always tripping up against this impos- 
sibility.” 

** Nothing is impossible,” I answered. ‘‘I am resolved that the experiment 
shall be performed on man.” 

Guy started, then laughed. ‘Oh, you are joking,” he said. 

“Not the least in the world. I have even selected the subject.” 

“Eh! well, since you are so determined, you may dissect me when you choose. 
Only I warn you of difficulties with tke tribunals afterwards.” 

“T Jeave you to settle with them. It is not you, but myself, who is to be the 
subject ; and you must make. the experiment. 

I was surprised at the calmness with which I made this momentous revelation 
ofmy puipose. But we are always on the level of the circumstances to which 
we have attained, and they do not seem as awful as when viewed from the 
distance. 

Guy did not at all believe that I was in earnest, and half-an-hour’s impetuous 
talking was needed to convince him of the reality and fixedness of my resolve. 
Then he tried to reason with me. ' 

“Your exyeriment will be utterly useless,” he said; because death will ensue 
almost immediately after the chest is opened. And during the few seconds that 
might intervene for observation the heart would beat too rapidly to render obser- 
vation possible.” 

‘I have devised means for palliating all these difficulties,” I answered 
eagerly. ‘In the first place, the last act of tue experiment must be preceded 
by the administration of woorara, to slacken the rapidity of the heart's action. 
In the second place, I do not propose to open the chest with the bistoury. The 
operation, even though aided by chloroform, would cause too violent a shock to 
the nervous system. But I intend to burn through gradually, by successive 
applications of caustic, as in the procedure for opening heptic cysts. Deep-seated 
adhesions would form and shut out the lungs securely, and thus probably obviate 
the necessity for artificial respiration. The pericardium would be reached with 
compaiatively little disturbance, and once exposed, the operator would be able to 
make a first and important series of observations before proceeding farther. 
Finally, ke would rend the pericardium, and arrive directly at the heart itself.’ 

And kill you!” cried Guy. 

“T skould die,” I answered composedly, “as men have died after inoculating 
themselves with the plague; only my death would be more glorious, because 

incurred for pure science, and in face of a certainty. It is precisely on this 
account that the act will insure to our names the honour and reverence of future 
generations.” 


“Nonsense. You will be pitied as a suicide and madman, and I shall be hung 
at the next assizes.” 


—__— 
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“Coward! traitor!” Iburst forth in ungovernable passion. ‘ 7his is the 
extent of your devotion then! ese your narrow calculations and sordid 
reckonings! You, the one soul in whom I trusted, the one friend I had in the 
world capable of appreciating me! Oh, shame on such ingratitude! Oh 
miserable me, doomed to such disappointment ! ” 

He was deeply hurt. I saw that I had made some impressiou upon the hard 
scepticism with which the world had encased a naturally generous nature, and 
pressed my advantage. I poured out a torrent of eloquence, reasoning, prayers, 
entreaty ; I wrestled with him as for the salvation of a soul. The night waned 
on our bot conversation, and finally, towards three o’clock, when the grey dawn 
began to point weirdly in the east, I gained the victory. Guy promised to fulfil 
my wish, at whatever risks to himself, and with the certainty of sacrificing my 
life in the experiment. On the spot I drew up a paper testifying that the 
operation should have been performed at my express command, and stated my 
reasons in full. To this document I trusted to obtain in the country the signatures 
of two witnesses sufficiently incurious to sign without reading. 

For it was decided that, for the sake of greater secrecy and convenience; we 
should withdraw to the country, and I selected a locality about four hours’ 
distance from Paris, where we were both unknown. These details settled, we 
‘separated for sleep. 

But I think neither of us closed our eyes that night ; and Guy was so pale and 


haggard the next morning that I hardly knew him. During the week that we . 


remained at Paris, making preparations for our departure, he hardly ate, or 
slept, or spoke, but seemed to waste and droop like a man in the clutch of a fiend. 
I became anxious. I was afraid that he would fall ill, and thus be incapacitated 
for the performance of his duty. 

However, we managed to leave the city without accident, and installed our- 
Selves in the lonely dwelling I had rented. We hired an old woman from the 
village to take charge of our housekeeping, and then devoted ourselves to our 
work, We engaged in a preliminary series of experiments, through which, as 
through a suite of lesser apartments leading to the throne-room, we were to 
approach the act that should crown them all. 

For the first time since he had been my pupil, I found Guy nervous, mala- 
droit. He turned pale at the sight of blood. The struggling of a pigeon, or 
the yelp of a dog, seemed to make him sick, and a hundred times he laid down 
his scalpel as if unable to proceed. He was like a neophyte, and a prey to the 
sentimental horrors of which, up to this time, his absorbed intellect had been 
quite unconscious. I trembled. If his nerve should fall him when it became 
my turn, and the whole costly experiment be thrown away through some 
awkwardness on his part! I was furious at the very idea, and told him so. 

‘*T will haunt you forever if you fail,” I said, savagely. 

“You will in any case,” answered Guy, sighing heavily. 

But at my instances, he tried to rouse himself from this inexplicable languor, 
and to drill hand and eye to exquisite precision. I watched him severely. [ 
refused to pardon the least blunder. I trained ‘him for this last trial, as men 
train horses for the winning race. Guy was really an able physiologist, and his 
skill only needed finishing touches to be as effective as was possible in the actual 
condition of science. After two or three weeks I was satisfied, and bade him 
[prepare the next day to begin the last experiment. - 

I shall never forget that day, the supreme moment of my life. I sat at the 
windows of an inner room, waiting for Guy, and looked out over the valley that 


basked in the afternoon sunshine. It was the beginning of September—one of 


~ 
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those perfect days at the prime of the year, when life has reached its culmination, 
and pauses in the fulness of its own content. The air, ripe and balmy, purged 
of the rawness of Spring, and the violent heat of Summer, was as yet untouched. 
by the faintest frost, and restored to such perfection as mortals might breathe 
after the regeneration of earth. The grain had been gathered in, but the un- 
fallen fruit still weighed down the orchards, and absorbed the ‘sunlight for its 
mellowing juices. The first press of the harvest season was over, the second had 
not yet begun ; for one precious moment man and nature paused together, and 
surveyed the long ascent by which the year had climbed to these high table- 
lands of peace—not innocent peace, ignorant of action, but the peace of victory. 
after conflict, of repose after strife, of maturity entering upon its rewards. In 
the perfection of these sunful days, all possibility of change seemed to have been 
outgrown, left far behind in an old, wearisome existence of long ago. The- 
world had entered upon an eternal blessedness, and the jasper walls of heaven. 
shut it out from harm forever, like coral reefs encircling a lagoon in the Pacific. 
seas. Only by remembering the years that had been before, and the years that. 
should follow after, could the reluctant mind convince itself that this seeming 
eternity was frail; that whoso lingered too loug among the splendours of Sep- 
tember, would be surely overtaken by treacherous frost and biting winter 
winds ; that there was but one way to escape the revolting decline from this. 
pinnacle of life—to die. That was my secret. I alone, of all who shivered at 
approaching Winter, had learned how to escape. For me, not only the year, 
but life itself, should cease at its pinnacle, refusing to go down to a lower place, 
as a dethroned being prefers death to miserable exile. And with these thoughts, 
I felt myself possessed of an unutterable calm, such as comes to fever patients 
when they are dying. — 

The first. day of the experiment little was to be done. I called Guy, who 
lingered in the laboratory, and bade him apply the first layer of caustic to the 
breast, over my heart. The little operation required small skill, and this was 
fortunate, for Guy’s hand trembled so violently, that a delicate manipulation. 
would have been ruined. A drop of the paste fellon my coat-sleeve, and in a 
few minutes had burned a hole entirely through. 

“Look, Guy,” I exclaimed “through such a window shall you soon gaze at 
the central mystery of life. I almost envy you the opportunity.” 

“Oh!” he cried, “if you would but takeit! If you would but use me for 
your experiment, and spare me this dreadful trial ! ” 

He had urged this exchange from the beginning, but of course I would not 


consent. What! give up my great chance for immortality, surrender my ~ 


unique place in the history of science and the world? No, indeed; I was 
already generous in sharing my achievement, in trusting the preservation of my 
fame even to my most loyal friend. Beyond that it were folly, madness, to go. 
“Nonsense,” I replied therefore to this senseless entreaty. ‘That question 
has already been sufficiently discussed. Bah! that caustic burns.” 
It was necessary to wait three or four days before renewing the caustic to 


deepen the eschar made by the first application. This delay gradually became 


intolerable to me,—the more, that Guy prolonged it on a multitude of trivial 
pretexts. I was finally obliged to resume the direction of affairs, and order him 
- to proceed. 

He began to prepare some Vienna paste, but in a slow, dawdling manner that 
irritated my nerves to the last degree. I snatched the cup from his hand, and 
stirred the caustic myself. 


“ How many centuries have admired Socrates,” I remarked, “ for his theatrical 
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pretence of drinking the hemlock voluntarily, In future ages men will remember 
with greater admiration how I, with my own hand, prepared the instrument of 
my death. Do not forget to mention this circumstance in your notes, and add 
that my hand did not tremble.” reas 

I gave the caustic to Guy ; but at the same moment the door opencd behind 
us, and he sprang forward with a sudden cry, dashing the cup in pieces on the 
floor. I turned in angry surprise at the interruption, and saw two men standing 
in theroom. They were perfect strangers to me, but came forward immediately 
and saluted me with the friendly courtesy of old acquaintance. I even fancied 
that I detected an intolerable softness in their manner, such as physicians ome- 
times assume when speaking to sick people. One of the intruders took my 
passive hand in his, and shook it with unnecessary cordiality, contriving, I think, 
at the same time, to slip his fingers on my wrist, just over the pulse. - 

My instinct was decidedly in favour of kicking these impertinent fellows down- 
stairs. But so strong is the influence of civilised habit, that I restrained myself 
to a freezing politeness, inquiring to what I might be indebted for the honour, &c. 

“ These gentlemen are friends of mine,” interposed Guy, who had stooped to 
the floor to pick up the broken fragments of the cup, and who did not look at me 
as he spoke. ‘ They are amateurs in our science, and would be much interested 
in examining the laboratory that we have installed here. But since they have 
prs a long journey, and must be hungry, I think we had better first order the 

sjeuner,”’ 

“The devil!” I muttered inwardly. But at the same moment I reflected 
that these visitors, with their congenial tastes might serve opportunity as wit- 
nesses to the experiment—even be useful in correcting any possible awkwardness 
in Guy’s manipulation. I therefore addressed them in a tone of cordial hos- 
pitality. 

“We are at this moment engaged in some researches,” I said, “ that cannot fail 
to interest you, and where, perhaps, you may be of signal service, if you will 
consent to stay with us awhile and put up with our modest accommodations.” 

** You honour our poor abilities,” returned the first stranger, with a bland 
smile. ‘ We shall be most happy to accept your amiable invitation.”’ 

So we four sat down to the déjeuner, in the most cheerful possible humour. 
The black stain that burned on my breast stimulated me to a secret exultation ; I 
felt a secret pride anticipating the wonder of these men, when they should here- 
after recall the gaiety of my demeanour on this occasion. They, on the other 
hand, seconded me bravely in the conversation. Not for years had I met with 
companions so brilliant, witty, and sympathetic. They listened to me with the 
losest attention, and seemed to find a peculiar charm in the freaks of my fancy 
to which, for the moment, I gave the rein. 

“ These men are capable of appreciating me,” I said to myself, and congratulated 
my good fortune which had sent them thither. 

Then I rose. “Gentlemen,” I said, “I cannot express to you the pleasure 
that I have derived from your society. Before we adjourn to the laboratory, 
allow me, in fnglish fashion, to propose a toast.” ; 

“Wait a moment,” said Guy, breaking the sullen silence he had hitherto main- 
tained. : I ordered some Burgundy from Paris the other day, and it arrived this 
morning. 

ig the room, and presently returned with an uncorked bottle in his hand, 
which\ he set before me. I fancied, as he did so, that he looked rather signifi | 
cantly at the two strangers, but politeness forbade me to express my suspicion. I 
poured out the wine, and pushed the glasses to my companions. 
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“ Drink,” I eried, “to the experiment that shall open a new era in science,, 
and to the man that shall inaugurate a new revolution in the world.” And I 
drained my glass. 

Whether or no the others followed my example, I cannot tell ; -for almost im- 
mediately I felt a subtle fire course through my veins, followed by a delicious: 
langour that crept inwards to my heart, and seemed to arrest its pulsation by an 
irresistible persuasiveness to repose. Probably I swooned, for I lost all consci- 
ousness, and all recollection of time or place for many hours. 


When I came to myself, I was a prisoner in this cursed asylum at Chérenton. 

—Guy had betrayed me—the false friend,—the poltroon—and I, who- 
trusted him too much, had fallen a victim to his stratagems. Whether, he had 
been true to me at the beginning, and then had faltered at the last, or whether 
he had deceived me all along with affected complaisance, I never knew. For 
when he came to see me one day, my just resentment excited me to sucha 
paroxysm of fury that the people here recommended him not to return, and I 
have never seen him since. So here I sit, in forced idleness, waiting for the arri- 
val of some one who shall appreciate my great idea, and release me for its ac- 
complishment. The people by whom I am surrounded are kind enough, but igno- 
rant ; they admire me, but are unable to understand me. So they bind me in 


silken chains, and clasp them with honeyed words, and I remain aprisoner. It i is 


thus that the world rewards its greatest benefactors ! 


A WINTER IN ROME. 
No. 2. | 


HERE is, I see, on re-reading it, a very low tone about my last record ; it 
smacks of flies, smells, and other nuisances. I am sorry; but I cannot 
take it back. If I am to give a true impression, I must write what occupies my 


mind at the moment, whether it be pleasant to the imagination or not. As to the 


flies, there was a sad mortality among them ten days ago. A sharp cold set in, 
the fountain was hung with icicles, and every one’s nose turned bright red. They 
died by hundreds, our beloved flies, except a cherished few who stayed close to the 
fire. We thought we had seen the last of them, and Sophia left off the news- 
paper. But, as soon as the weather changed, they began to crawl forth from 
chinks and crannies; and the parlour was quite lively again. But, alas! how 
changed the dear things were! so thin, so small and shrunken We spread of our 
best before them ; but they were too far gone to eat, and now only a feeble dozen 
remain to cheer us. This has saddened our winter very much. 

There is one fearful bill gathering against us—the bill for washing the house- 
linen. Every week the padrona sends for what has been used, and gives us as 
many clean things as we want. She has the washing done, but we pay for it. 
I have not seen the old lady since we moved in; but when I think of that purple 
top-knot I tremble in my shoes, I can see it waving with excitement, as she 
tacks on a few extra towels or an odd sheet. Dear old lady! I will fight thee 
to the bitter end if thou puttest on one too many, so beware! It is only the 
plausible, bewitching, fun-loving lower classes who disarm me. - 

LaTER.—Hardly had I written these words when the bell rang; and Assunta 
being of course on some expedition best known to herself, I opened the door tothe 
padrona. She had come in to bring the washing account ; and, let me record it 
with tears of remorse, it was but three francs a week. We conversed about the 
weather, and other topics of interest, and then complimented each other ; I her, 
on the magnificent exposure of the rooms to the sun; and she me, on the 


bewitching effect of my blonde hair on the Italian eye. I would fain have — 


embraced her, such was my contrition. 
_ About wine. There is a red wine of Velletri which every one drinks, as it is 
most healthy, pleasant, and cheap. Every one who knows how to do things gets 
it at a wholesale place in the Via Tre Canelle, buying a quartorolo or a half- 
quartorolo at a time. We get the latter quantity, paying four francs and two 
sous for it. It is sent in a little barrel, and poured into our bottles, filling about 
ten quarts. I cannot be more exact, as we have one very fat white bottle, that 
holds two or three quarts, more or less. I have drunk it before one whole 
winter, and I think there is no wine like it for strengthening, and other virtuous 
qualities. Montefiascome is a delicious sweet white wine, like molten gold in 
colour, and can be had for two francs a flask, which is about the same as.a bottle. 
It is so esteemed, however, that it is hard to get it pure. When you do, you 
wine of wines. 
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One word of warning, and I have done for the present. Many people who 
take apartments in Rome have their food sent to them from a trattoria ; which 
means that every day, at six o’clock, a man appears, bearing on his head a large 
tin box, containing the dinner. It is put in at any time during the day, and 
simmers away, with a pan of charcoal under it, until the evening, when it is 


brought to your house at any time you choose. As everyone chooses the same 


hour, there is a simultaneous eruption of men with tin boxes on their heads all 
over Rome. ‘Three or four can be seen hurrying along in any street. Of course 
some of these dinners are colder and older than others under this system; but 
they are all so cold and old that it does not much matter. There is only one 
word that describes the state of that meat and those vegetables—sodden ; yes, 
there is one other if you won’t mind my mentioningit. It was originally employed 
by a lady of energetic expressions, who had gone through the whole thing. “I 
have a cook this winter,” she wrote home, “being tired of trattoria garbage.” 
Nevertheless, let me say, many English and Americans, in fact almost all, live in 
this way, and, by changing the trattoria every week, manage to get along. I am 
sorry to say one has to change one’s tradesmen very often, as only the newest 
brooms sweep clean in Rome. 

A trattoria dinner of soup, two meats, some fried dish, two vegetables, and a 
pudding, costs about six francs, at the lowest, for each person. It is not only 
unhealthy, but also expensive ; and I cannot imagine how any one can choose to 
live 30. However, as I say, many do; and though I tried ,it one winter, and 
had the best trattoria here, I do not pretend to say that my opinion should be 
accepted as final. Try it; dear friends, try it; and if you don’t have the fever, 
and die, tell me how you liked it. 

DEcEMBER 15.—We are still happy, and peaceful, and cheap; consequently 
we have no history. The weather is so warm that we can only have a very 
smouldering fire ; and the sun is something marvellous. It shines in at our front 
door so enticingly that a whole family have taken up their residence in the entry : 
and they look so warm and cosy that we have decided to let them spend their 
days there, if they like, all winter long. They play cards, and have a beautiful 
time ; and, as they probably live in some horrid dark alley when at home, we 
shall, I hope, never have the heart to turn them out. There is something really 
scriptural and lovely in the poor man living in the rich man’s door. Ah! these 
Romans, what a people they are! If they are disappointed again, what can be 
added to the tragedy ? 

Monpay, Fs 27, 1871,—I have not kept the regular weekly record of our 
experiences, because we have lived so quietly and comfortably that there has been 
nothing to tell. As I promised, however, to put down failures as well as suc- 
cesses, I will confess that, during the week of the flood, and, indeed, during the 
next week also, our expenses increased to almost ten francs a day. This was 
because provisions were much dearer, all communication with the city being cut 
for a few days, and the supply on hand being surrounded by water some ten feet 
deep. Assunta showed herself fully equal to the occasion; and we were pro- 
visioned as fora siege. ‘‘ Ah, signorina !”” she said, shaking her dear finger back 
and forth before her face, “‘ have no fear! Iam like a man, I. Behold these 
chickens! They are yet palpitating; and I have ordered a live pair, who will 
en in the charcoal bin until I shall slaughter them, Fear not, signorina, fear 
not!” 

And nobly did she fulfil her promises. To be sure, we were high and dry 
above the water ; but weate of the best, and had wood enough to keep up our 
fires as usual; which was more than many people had. For a while things were 
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much dearer, as I have said. But now they have returned to their normal 
prices ; and we rejoice in our old eight francs, sometimes with a few centimes added. 
to it, but still, as a rule, eight francs. I stake my reputation as a housekeeper 
and an accountant upon the statement, that, for this daily sum, we can live here 
in moderate luxury, and not look after the centesime too sharply. Besides, we 
have had one item of extra expenditure to contend with, which I trust would not 
always require to be put in an estimate,—the habit Sophia has of breaking win- 
dows. Not that she does it every day, not that she does: it in anger, but that 
here a window and there a window does finally mount up. The aftist who mends 
them (every workman in Rome is an artist, even the white-washer) is most 
moderate in his charges. For two francs he skilfully inserts a very large pane of 
the worst glass; and then we havea little pleasant conversation, and he bowsand 
says “a riverderla,” and goes, Every one says “a riverderla !” but in his case it 
means something; for, before the week is over, he is sure to be with us again, 
such are the destructive propensities of our dear Sophia. Taking this fact and 
the flood into consideration, I think I am perfectly safe in nailing eight francs a 
day to the mast. 

Something delicious has happened about one of our hangers-on. I think I 
mentioned that Sophia had long suspected that not only the usual allowance of 
grandmothers, but also a washerwoman, lived in our kitchen, and slept in or 
under Assunta’s bed. This has proved true. I begin to feel as ifall that basely 
suspicious young woman’s ideas may in time provetrue. The way we discovered 
it was, that a friend of mine wanted a cook ; and I asked Assunta if she knew of 
one. Qh, yes! an excellent one,—honest, clean, deserving. She was taken ; and 


great was my delight, when, going to call oneday, the door wasopened by our own — 


furtive Agatha. She beamed upon me, and announced me with much pomp, as 


“la signorina,” as if there was and could be but one veritable and original signor- 


ina in all Rome. 

Said my friend, “ She is so fond of you all. She says she should reallyhave 
suffered this winter, if those dear signorine of the’ Piazza Giddigaddi had not told 
her to come and get all her food at their house. She says she lived with you.” 

Did I love her any the less for it? No; being aRoman,I did not. Had the 
thing happened at home, it would have been different; but here, one gets so 
accustomed to this kind of imposition, that it seems simply absurd to resent 
it, or even to notice it. I wonder at what period of one’s career one takes to prac- 


tising it one’s self ; for I am sure one does finally. It would be impossible to live — 


long without getting into the current. 

Let me try to give a really practical idea of what other expenses amount to 
in Rome. In the first place, washing. Each piece is paid for at at a fixed 
price,—fixed, that is, with the individual washerwoman, who will be sure to 
begin by asking far too much. The best way is to write a list of the prices you 
intend to give and say, ‘‘ Will you take my washing at these prices, or will you 
not?” The moment anything is badly done, or an attempt at cheating is made, 
say casually, ‘Oh! you need not send for the washing next week, I am going to 
give it to another woman ; ” and you will quickly bring her to reason. But do 
not delay this strong measure. I have found by sad experience that things must 
not be let to run on. It is a great exertion to pull people up short the moment 
they foun ek but it is the only effective way with my beloved, slippery 
Italians. It is not a bad plan, I find, occasionally to fly into a rage, of which 
you would be heartily ashamed in your native land. This requires some fluency 
in the tongue, however, which may be an objection. I do not know whether the 
phrase-books provide for such a contingency; but, even if they do, they would 
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be sure to provide for it quite wrongly, and set their innocent victim to saying 
some horribly profane or indecent or obsolete thing, after the manner of phrase- 
books. So perhaps this suggestion cannot be considered as truly practical. I 
take it back on the spot, or leave it for the benefit of the glib only. My own rage 
vocabulary is most limited, as, alas! is my general one also; but I make up for 
it by rolling my r’s fiercely, and gesticulating with much ardour, which has the | 
desired effect. 
To return to prices’ From four to five francs a week is quite enough for one 
person’s washing. Then comes an expense which I do not know how any woman 
can escape,—cabs. You have to have them. They stand in every piazza, and 
are met at every turn,—small, one-horse affairs, open or shut: and they are so 
convenient, and apparently so cheap, that one seldom resists their allurements. 
Besides, it is almost impossible to walk in Rome, for various reasons. In bad 
weather, the mud spoils your dress, and you cannot keep decently clean in going 
even the shortest distance. In good weather, you can walk if you feel like 
it, and once a day, perhaps, you will feel like it; but commend me to 
the Roman climate for taking all the stiffening out of one. When the sun 
comes out, almost every one suffers to a certain extent, and continued exertion is 
impossible. The longer distances you must do in carriages. Then after lunch, 
when a soft radiance covers everything, and you know how wonderfully beautiful 
the Campagna is looking, is it possible to remain within the walls? No, another 
little cab, and oh for the Via Appia! Very well, evening comes, and you have 
to go out. In many cases, another carriage is necessary. You can have a one- 
horse coupé, or brougham, all the evening, for five franes, if it is a numbered one ; 


or you can havea very superb two-horse carriage from a stable, unnumbered, for 
ten francs, and two and a half for the coachman. They are at your sole disposal 
as many hours as you choose, and come and go, or wait, as you say. 

Your small cabs, that you pick up in the street, cost one franc and seventy 
centimes an hour, somewhat more outside the gates. We, however, made an 
arrangement with two or three drivers whom we knew, that they were always 
to take us on the Campagna for the whole afternoon, irrespective of distance 
or time, for seven and a half francs, ; 

Under this system we saved a good deal; and, in the month of February, 
my share of all carriages, one-half of the whole expense as a rule, amounted to 
seventy- five francs. Be it understood, however, that I drove every day as 
much as I wanted to. 

Shere are innumerable carriages to let by the month, much more elegant than 
our little cabs, of course, but also much more expensive, and, on the whole, not 
such good fun, I think. There is a certain charm in suddenly being seized with 
a desire to go off for miles and miles among the viaducts and tombs, and 
instantly getting into a trap and doing it—a charm unknown to the stately owners 
of landaus, which must be brought round from the stable, after long hours of 
waiting. In another moment I shall confess to those long, rowdy days, when 
—— and I drove on and on, with our feet up on the little front seat, no one 
seeing us but a few shepherds, and stopped at osterias by the wayside to have 
wine and chestnuts brought out to us in the sun. ; 

Please, somebody stop me, before all my character for gentility is gone! Let 
me fly to saddle-horses for safety. You can get a first-rate one for three 
hundred fraucs a month, a good one for two hundred and fifty, or you can take 
your chance at ten francs an afternoon. I did the latter, and no accident 
happened. The Roman horse is strong and heavy-paced and lazy; but he can, | 
be made to go. ‘I hate such horses, and was almost in despair, when I dis- / 
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covered a restless young animal of foreign extraction ; and any one can do the 
like by a little seeking. Do not rest until you find something that does not 
thump. For Roman riding is far too good to be spoiled. It is a dream, a new 
sensation, to people who have kept to the road all their lives. You go through a 
gate, or jump over a fenceif you prefer, and then— 

It is galloping into space on turf. 

Which it is so futile to attempt to describe, that I leave it asit stands. Only 
it is one great reason for choosing Rome as a winter residence. 

It is very odd, the way people come back to Rome. It is comparatively 
expensive; there are grave objections to the climate; and in the course of 
time one does see all the sights, common report to the contrary. And yet, come 
once, and you will surely come again. After the third winter, they say, there 
is no more struggle or question: you simply come. It isthe charm. What 
charm? The Campagna perhaps. One person says one thing, and one another ; 
and all fall back on the general proposition, that they will not be called upon to 
describe it, for it is indescribable. 

The feeling that it is Rome, melancholy, earnest, ruined, and eternal, is really 
what makes us love it, I think; and yet there are many minor fascinations that 
will not let us go. Every one has written about them, they are as familiar as 
— to the reading world; but there are two or three that have never, as 

ar as I know, been properly enlarged upon; andI want to say my say about 
them, since no one else will. Do not think I am in fun when I tell you what 
they are. I seriously mean, that they are a most decided attraction to me ; and 
that Ihave derived much delight and satisfaction from them. One, to be sure, 
has momentarily disappeared from the scene ; and that is the Cardinals’ coaches 
The Pope will not go out, and neither must the princes of the Church; and 
every little thing that was supposed to make Rome gay and characteristic is 
suppressed, as far as it lies in the power of the Vatican to doit. Other 
coaches drive in crowds round and round the Pincio; and any one coming to 
Rome for the first time, would say, ‘‘ What gorgeous liveries! what magnifi- 
cent great horses! what a gay scene!’? But we who have lived here in the 
old Pontifical times, though we rejoice in the change of government, cannot help 
having a lingering regret, that the absurd, old-world splendidity is gone. And 
so I must drop a tear on those big, red, Cinderella vehicles before they pass from 
the memory of man. They were so huge, so castellated, so covered with gold, 


‘so very, very red. And then the three gorgeous beings with calves who hung on 


behind, and the superb personage with a wig who sat in front; and the four 
black stallions who caracoled slowly along with their red trappings falling 
solemnly up and down on their big flanks; and, last, but by no means least, the 
red umbrella strapped on the top. Ah, me! I hope we have seen the last of 
them. I hope the Vatican will never be up to sending them forth again; and 
yet—only those who have seen them champing over the bridge of St. Angelo, 
and up into the great square on some high feast, dozens of them, one after the 
other, making all Rome red and gold, can know what my feelings are. When 
I went home, and people said, ‘ Well, what did you like best in Europe?” ex- 
pecting me to say, the Venus of Milo, or the Colosseum, I always answered, 
gently but firmly, ‘‘ The cardinals’ best swell coaches.” Of course no one has 
had any respect for me since; but I have borne.that, upheld by the certainty 
that I was right. | | 

We can look out of our window at almost any hour of the day, and see the 
other sight that I find so well worth while, the horses in the wine carts. They 
come in over the Campagna many miles, and yet who ever saw one of them 
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_ look tired? In the midst of his dangling red and yellow tassels, with the great 

stiff pompon of turkey’s feathers in his head, and behind him the tall cart, with 
its gay, lop-sided, half-tent for the driver, there stands a horse worthy of the 
imperial Roman breed from which he springs. He is perfectly classic, 7 
unlike any other horse—black as night, hog-maned, clean-limbed, close-coat 
His head is the head one sees on ancient bas-reliefs; the eye rather sunken, but 
full of life and knowledge. His neck is thick and high above the shoulder, well 
set off, too, by the immense pointed collar. In short, he is the horse thut used 
to come in over the Appian Way in the triumphs of the emperors. You must 
<ome to Rome to see him; moreover, you must seek for him between the shafts 
of the country wine-carts. If the one you pick out is not the blackest black, 
look further, for he is not of the pure breed. If you can see one superfluous 
ounce of flesh on him, or one inharmonious line, if he does not look hard and 
sound all over—you have not found my horse. 

Yes, on the whole, he is much, much nicer than any coach that ever rolled, 
and the Pope cannot take him away from us; for I warrant he is patriotic, and 
remembers the old glories of Rome, as does his shaggy-breeched driver too, in 
his inferior, human way ; and between them they would make a good fight of it. 
The black Roman coach-horses are fine, and perhaps more attractive to an un- 
educated eye (for you will have to be a little bit of a connoisseur to see the beauty 
of my horse); but they are slow, and dul, and pompous, and look flabby and 
unfinished. One quite despises them. My horse exacts respect, as well as 
admiration. He is intellectual, experienced, historic. One cannot imagine him 
in a circus. Nothing could ever make him look ridiculous. 

Please do not think of him as large, He is not in the least like a dray-horse, 
or a Percheron. Strong as he is, he is spare. There is no waste of material, 
no piling on of flesh. Oh, well! it is so foolish to try to tell about him. Come 
and see him ; and, if you do not like him, éant pis pour vous. 


Asano, March 20. 


We have left Rome peacefully, our padrona smiling at us from the door, and 
dear Assunta covering our hands with kisses; and we have been here a week, 
unmolested by any demands from any one; in consequence of which I think I 
am justified in saying, that the history of our apartment is complete. 

We broke more or less crockery—some six francs’ worth—which we replaced 
before the padrona came for her inspection ; and there is a very singular spot on 
the arm of one of the chairs. This is the sum total of the damage we did in four 
months. As for the spot, I did not think it incumbent on me to draw attention 
to it, feeling that we had paid our rent so punctually, and been such excellent 
tenants, as tenants go, that the old lady might well accept one spot as a souvenir 
of our winter's occupation. Fearing that she might not take that view of the 
matter, however, I refrained from tempting her to spoil our pleasant relations. 
The chair was such a big one too. No: it was much better to part as we did, 
covering each other with compliments. 


“Ah, signorina !”’ she said, “‘as I came across the piazza, I met one my 


friend. ‘Why do you look so sad? said she. ‘Because those beautiful ladies _ 


there above are about to depart.’ I answered. Ah, what a dark day for me ! 
My God, what a dark day!” 

“‘ Signora,” I replied, endeavouring to imitate her mellifluous undulations of 
speech, and to wave my hands in the right places—* Signora, truly a dark day 
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for us as well as for you! What-a winter it has been! so warm, so sunny, so 
up only one flight of stairs, so sympathetic! I shall always return to you the 
moment I enter Rome.” 

* Ah, my signorina !”’ she ejaculated. 

“Yes, signora, I shall always cherish in my inmost heart the comfort, the 
cleanness, the gay view, of Numero Due, Piazzi Giddigaddi.” 

She put her hand in her pocket. I thought she was about to weep, and 
sought her handkerchief. Not so. She produced a little account-book. 

** Signorina,” she said, ‘‘ there were candles in all the candlesticks.” 

‘* Signora, there were,” I-answered. ‘‘ Allow me to pay for them.” 

This done, I thought she would go; but, after telling me at length how much 
more beautiful Rome was under priestly rule, she said suddenly,— 

_ “ There is one thing which I said to myself that I would ask.” 

Oh, my pent heart ! I thought, she has seen the spot. 

* —— in my power,” I murmured, with all the calmness I could com- 
man 

“I said to myself,” she went on, “ how beautiful it would be in a row with 
the others! And she is such a dear signorina—so genteel, so blonde !” 

** But, signora, what is it?” I asked. 

_ “ My signorina, it is your photograph.” 

_ This was such a wonderful ending to an interview in which I had expected to 
use all my powers of vituperation and scorn, that I almost fell upon her neck. 
I really cannot put into cold English the words with which I gave it, or those 
which we sail upon each other in soft streams, when the final moment came. 
I —_ if many such partings have ever taken place in Rome between landlord 
and tenant. 

“Well, good-bye, Rome,” said Sophia, as we drove through the Porta S. 
Giovanni on our way over the Campagna to this place, “a nastier place than 
you I never did see. Glad I came, though. One more illusion gone. Good- 
bye, old Humbug ;” and our dear matron wrapped herself in many shawls, and 
prepared for the winds of March. 

Albano is a place one comes to to recover one’s energy after the unstiffening 
process I have mentioned has been gone through with. It is high, and the air 
is bracing; and there are very decent hotels, where, to continue my statistics, 
one has a parlour, bed-room, fire, food, and everything, for eight francs a day. 
Any one who begins to feel ill in Rome recovers in a very little while here. 

Though we were none of us ill, we were more or less flabby ; and now we are 
not, but eat like savages, and take absurdly long walks. So our testimony can 


= added to the common voice, for the benefit of all who may have need to 
OW. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND. 


|* is a remarkable fact in literary history, or, perhaps, we should rather say 
in literary criticism, that for more than a hundred years an unquestioned con- 
nection has been maintained in popular opinion between Robinson Crusoe and Juan 


Fernandez ; so that in school geographies, books of voyages, and the like, wherever | 


it becomes necessary to mention the island, an allusion to the hero of Defoe’s 
romance is sure to follow, while yet the slightest examination of an unabridged 
copy of Robison Crusoe will show that it contains no reference whatever to Juan 
Fernandez; but that, on the contrary, a very well-defined locality in another part of 
the Western Hemisphere is assigned to the imaginary island. Undoubtedly this 
delusion originated in the charge against Defoe that he had derived the idea, and 
many of the details of his fiction, from the well-known story of Alexander Selkirk’s 
residence on Juan Fernandez, though it can be easily proved that Defoe was under 
little or no obligation to the Scotchman’s narrative. 

The story of Selkirk is briefly this: He was the sailing-master of an English 
privateer, commanded by Captain Stradling, which was cruising in the South 
Seas, and which stopped at Juan Fernandez in 1704, for supplies and repairs, 
that island being then as well known, and almost as frequently visited by French 
Spanish and English vessels as it is now. In consequence of a violent quarrel 
with his commander, Selkirk resolved to leave the vessel, and accordingly, in 
September, 1704, he was set ashore at his own request, being supplied with a sea- 
chest, his wearing clothes and bedding, a firelock, a pound of gunpowder, a large 
quantity of bullets, a flint and steel, a few pounds of tobacco, a hatchet a knife, a 
kettle, a Bible, and other books of devotion, together with books of navigation and 
his mathematical instruments. He remained upon the island four years and four 
months, until he was taken off in February, 1709, by Captain Woodes Rogers, 
commander of the Duke, a British privateer, in which vessel Selkirk shipped him- 
self as a mate, and after a long cruise returned to England in October, 1711, 
eight years before the publication of Robinson Crusoe. 

Selkirk, it will be observed, voluntarily went ashore, well supplied with arms, 
tools, clothes, and books, upon an island that for two centuries had been the 
resort of ships of various nations. Robinson Crusoe, on the contrary, as every 
boy knows, was shipwrecked, and escaped by swimming to a desolate island, not 
laid down upon the maps. Juan Fernandez is in the Pacific Ocean, about 34 
degrees, or more than 2,000 miles sowth of the Equator, and 400 miles from the 
south-west coast of South America. Let us now see where Robinson Crusoe’s 
island is situated, according to his own veracious and explicit narrative. 

He relates that he had been living for some years as a planterin Brazil, and 
being “straitened” for want of slaves, was induced to go on an expedition to the 
opposite coast of Africa, for the purpose of procuring negroes. From St. Salvador, 
or Bahia on the east coast of Brazil. 

‘We set sail,” he says; “‘standing away to the northward upon our own 
coast, with design to stretch over for the African coast.” 
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When they came to about ten or twelve degrees of northern latitude, which, 
it seems, was the manner of their course in those days :— 

‘* We had very good weather, only excessive hot, all the way upon our own 
coast, till we came to the height of Cape St. Augustino, from whence, keeping 
father off at sea, we lost sight of land, and steered as if we were bound for the 
isle Fernando de Broha, holding our course north-east by north, and leaving 
those isles on the east. In this course we passed the line in about twelve days’ 
time, and were, by our last observation, in seven degrees twenty-two minutes 
northern latitude, when a violent tornado, or hurricane, took us quite out of our 
knowledge. It began from the south-east, came about to the north-west, and then 
settled in the north-east ; from whence it blew in such a terrible manner, that for 
twelve days together we could do nothing but drive, and scudding away before it, 
let it carry us whither ever fate and the fury of the wind directed. 

“About the twelfth day, the weather abating a little, the master made an 
observation as well as he could, and found that he was in eleven degrees north 
latitude, but that he was twenty-two degrees of longitude difference west from 
Cape St. Augustino ; so that he found he was got upon the coast of Guiana, or 
the north part of Brazil, beyond the River Amazon, towards that of the River 
Oroonoque, commonly called the Great River. ... . Looking over the charts 
of the sea-coast of America, we concluded there was no inhabited country for us 
to have recourse to, till we came within the circle of the Caribbee islands, 
and therefore resolved fo sland away for Barbadoes, which, by keeping 
off to sea, to avoid the in-draught of the Gulf of Mexico, we might 
easily perform, as we hoped, in about fifteen days’ sail. With this design, we _ 
changed our course, and steered away north-west by west, in order to reach 
some of our English islands, where I hoped for relief; but our voyage was 
otherwise determined; for being in the latitude of twelve degrees eighteen 
minutes, a second storm came upon us, which carried us away with the same 
impetuosity westward, and drove us so out of the very way of all human 
commerce, that, had all our lives been saved, as to the sea, we were rather in 
danger of being devoured by savages than ever-returning to our own country. In 
this distress, the wind still blowing very hard, one of our men, early in the 


‘morning, cried out, Land! and we had no sooner run out of the cabin to look 


out, in hopes of seeing whereabouts in the world we were, but the ship struck 
upon a sand, and in a moment, her motion being so stopped, the sea broke over 
her in such a manner that: we expected we should all have perished immediately.” 

The ship being thus stuck fast, the crew took to the boat, which soon swamped, 
and all perished, except Robinson Crusoe, who swam to shore, and found himself 
on an island, from the highest part of which the mainland was distinetly visible 
on a fair day. In his first conversation with his ‘‘ man Friday,” Crusoe states 
that they talked of a current which swept by the island, which, he says, “I 
understood to be no more than the sets of the tide, as going out or coming in : 
but I afterwards understood it was oscasioned by the great draft and reflux of the 
mighty river Oroonoko, in the mouth or gulf af which river, as I found after- 
wards, our island lax. ; and this land, which I perceived to the west and north- 
west, was the great island of Trinidad, on the north point of the mouth of the 
river.” This is certainly sufficient to prove that’ Juan Fernandez was not 
Robinson Crusoe’s island. But, if any more evidence be needed, it will settle 
the question to quote the title of the original edition of Robinson Crusoe, which 
is generally abridged, or modified, by modern publishers. It reads: The Life 
and Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner; who 
lived eight and twenty years, all alone, in an uninhabited Island, on the Coast of 
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America, near the mouth of the great River Oroonoque; having been cast on 
shore by Shipwreck, wherein all the men perished but himself. With an Account 
how he was at last strangely delivered by Pirates. Written by himself. Lon- 
don: printed for Mr. Taylor, at the Ship, in Paternoster Row.’ 

It is possible that Defoe may have been indebted to Selkirk’s brief and bold 
narrative for a few hints and suggestions ; but considering the locality which he 
has assigned to Robinson Crusoe’s island, the manner in which Crusoe gets there, 
and some other circumstances of the story, it seems to us highly probable that, in 
planning his work, Defoe was thinking less of Selkirk than of Peter Serrano, 4 
Spanish sailor, whose story is told in a book with which Defoe could not have 
have failed to become acquainted with, namely: The Royal Commentaries 
of Peru, written originally m Spanish, by the Duca Garcillasso de la Vega, and 
rendered into English by Sir Paul Rycaut, Kt.” This is a large folio volume, 
published in the best style of the day, at London, in 1688, when Defoe was 
twenty-seven years old. The translator, Sir Paul Rycaut, was a notable 
personage in his time, and his book attracted general attention. The story of 
Peter Serrano is at the very beginning of the volume, on the third page, and it is 
altogether unlikely that it should have escaped Defoe’s attention. It is interest- 
ing in itself, and affords, - so far as it goes, a toletably close parallel to the Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe. The island on which Serrano was cast is one of a 
small cluster, now called the Serrano keys, lying in the Caribbean Sea, in latitude 
fourteen degrees north, and longitude eighty degrees west from Greenwich, about 
midway between Cuba and the Isthmus of Panama. The locality given by 
Defoe to Robinson Crusoe’s island is two degrees further south, and eighteen 
degrees east. 

The following, with the omission of a few unimportant sentences, is Rycaut’s 
translation of the account of Serrano : 

‘* Peter Serrano escaped from shipwreck by swimming to that desert island, 
which from him received its name, being, as he reported, about two leagues in 
compass. ... It was Peter Serrano’s misfortune to be lost upon these places, 
and to save his life on this disconsolate island, where was neither water nor 
food, nor grass, uor anything for support of human life, at least not for mainte- 
nance of him for so long a time as until some ship passing by might redeem him 
from perishing by hunger and thirst, which languishing manner of death is much 
more miserable than by a speedy suffocation in the waters. With the sad 
thoughts hereof he passed the first night, lamenting his affliction with as many 
melancholy reflections as we may imagine capable to enter into the mind of a 
wretch in like extremities. So soon as it grew day, he began to traverse his 
island, and found on the shore some cockles, shrimps, and other creatures of like 
nature, which the sea had thrown up, and which he was forced to eat raw, because 
he wanted fire wherewith to roast them; and with this sinall entertainment he 
passed his time, till observing some turtles not far from the shore, he watched a 
convenience until they came within his reach, and then throwing them on their 
backs (which is the manner of taking that sort of fish), he cut the throat, drinking 
the blood instead of water: and slicing out the flesh with a knife which was 
fastened to his girdle; he laid the pieces to be dried and roasted by the sun: the 
shell he made use of to rake up rain-water, which lay in little puddles, for that is 
a country often subject to great and sudden rains. In this manner he passed the 
first of his days by killing all the turtles he was able, some of which were so 
large that their shells were as big as targets or bucklers ; others were so great 
that he was not able to stop them in their way to the sea, so that in a short time 
experience taught him which sort he was able to deal with and which were too. 
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amwieldly for his force. With his lesser shells he poured water into the greater, 
some of which contained twelve gallons, so that, having made sufficient provision 
of meat and drink, he began to contrive some way to strike fire, that so he might 
not only dress his meat with it, but also make a smoke to give a sign to any ship 
which was passing in those seas. Considering of this invention (for seamen 
are much more ingenious in all times of extremity than men bred at land), he 
searched everywhere to find out a couple of hard-pebbles instead of flint, his 
knife serving in the place of a steel: but theisland being all covered with a dead 
‘sand, and no stone appearing, he swam into the sea, and diving often to the 
‘bottom, he at length found a couple of stones fit for his purpose, which he rubbed 
together until he got them to an edge, with which being able to strike fire, he 
drew some thread out of his shirt which he worked so small that it was like 
cotton and served for tinder ; so that having contrived: a means to kindle fire, he 
then gathered a great quantity of sea-weeds thrown up by the waves, which, 
with the shells of fish and planks of ships which had been wrecked on those 
shoals, afforded nourishment for his fuel: and lest sudden showers should 
extinguish his fire, he made a little covering like a small hut with the 
shells of the largest turtles or tortoises that he had killed, taking great 
care that his fire should not go out. In the space of two months and 
sooner, as he was as unprovided of all things as he was at first, for with the great 
rains, heat, and moisture of that climate, his provisions were corrupted; and the. 
great heat of the sun was so violent on him, having neither clothes to cover him nor 
shadow for a shelter, that when he was, as it were, broiled in the sun he had no 
remedy but torun into the sea. In this misery and care he passed three years, 
during which time he saw several ships at sea, and as often made his smoke ; but 
none turned out of their way to see what it meant, for fear of those shelves and 
sands, which wary pilots avoid with all imaginable circumspection ; so that the 
poor wretch despairing of all manner of relief, esteemed it a mercy for him to die, 
and arrive at that period which could only put an end to his miseries: and being 
exposed in this. manner to all weathers, the hair of his body grew in that manner 
that he was covered all over with bristles, the hair of his head and beard reaching 
t o his waist, that he appeared like some wild and savage creature. At the end 
of three years Serrano was strangely surprised with the appearance of a man on his 
island, whose ship had the night before been cast away upon the sands, and had 
saved himself on a plank of the vessel. So soon as it was day, he espied the 
smoke, and imagining whence it was, he made towards it. ates imagined 
that it was the Devil who came in the shape of a man to tempt. him to despair : 
the newrosmer believed Serrano to be the Devilin his own proper shape and 
figure, being covered over with hair and beard: in fine, they were both afraid, . 
flying one from theother. Peter Serrano cried out as he ran “‘ Jesus, Jesus, de- 
liver me from the Devil!’ The other hearing this, took courage, and returning 
again to him, called out, ‘Brother, brother, don’t fly from me, for I am a 
Christain as thou art;’ and because he saw that Serrano still ran from him, he 
repeated the Credo, or Apostle’s Creed, in words aloud, which, when Serrano 
heard, he knew it was no devil that would recite these words, and thereupon 
gave a stop to his flight, and returning to him with great kindness, they embraced 
each other, with sighs and tears, lamenting their sad estate without any hopes of 
deliverance. Serrano, supposing that -his guest wanted refreshment, entertained 
him with such provisions as his miserable life afforded ; and having a little com- 
forted each other, they began to recount the manner and occasion of their sad dis- 
asters. Then for the better government in their way of living, they designed 
Sheirhours for gathering weeds, fish-bones, and other matters which the sea threw 
M 


_ ready to fight. 
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up, to foaintain their constant fire: and especial care they had to. observe their: 


watches and: relieve each other at certain hours, that so. they might be sure their 


fite went not out. In this manner they lived. amicably together for certain days, 
for many se wa before a quarrel arose between them, so high, that they were 

e occasion proceeded from some words that.one gave the: 
other, that he took not that care‘and labour as the extremity of their: condition: 
required; and: this: difference so. increased (for to such misery do our passions. 


- often betray us} that at length they seperated and lived apart one from the other. 


However, in'a. short'time, having: experienced the want of that. comfort. which 
mutual society procured, their choler was appeased, and so they returned to.enjoy — 
converse andthe assistanee which friendship and company afforded, in which con- 
dition they passed four years; during all which time they saw many ships sail 
near them; yet none would be so charitable or curious to:be invited by their smoke 
and flame; so that now being almost:desperate, they expected no other remedy 
besides death to put an end to their miseries. 

‘‘ However, at length a ship, adventuring to pass nearer than ordinary, espied 
the smoke, and rightly judging that it must be made by some shipwrecked persons. 
escaped to those. sands, hoisted out their boat to take them in. Serrano and his 
companion readily ran to the place where they saw the boat coming ; but so soon. 


asthe mariners were approached so near as to distinguish the strange figures and 


looks of these two men, they were so affrighted, that they began to row back: 
but the poor men cried out, and that they might believe them not tobe devils or 
evil spirits, they rehearsed the Creed, and called aloud upon the name. of Jesus: 
with which words the mariners rerurned, took them into the boat. and carried 
them to the ship, to the great-wonder of all there present, who, with admiration, 
beheld their hairy shapes, not like men, but beasts, and. with singular pleasure 
heard them relate the story of their past misfortunes. The companion died on 
his voyage to Spain, but Serrano lived to come thither, from whence he travelled 
into Germany, where the Emperor then resided; all which time he nourished 
his hair and beard to serve as an evidence and proof of his past life. Whereso- 
ever he came, the people pressed as a sight to see him for money; persons of 
quality, having: also the same curiosity, gave him sufficient to defray his charges, 
and His Imperial: Majesty, having seen and heard his discourses, bestowed a rent 
upou him of four thousand pieces-of-eight a year, which make 4,700 ducats in 
Peru ; and, going to the possession of this income, he died at Panama, without 
further enjoyment. All this story was related to me by a gentleman called 
Garci Sanchez de Figueroa, one who was. acquainted with Serrano and heard it. 
from his own mouth; and that after he had seen the Emperor he then cut his | 
hair-and beard to some convenient length, because that. it was so long before, 
that when he turned himself on his bed he often lay upon it, which incommoded 
him so much as to disturb his sleep.” 
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LPINE travellers, and readers of Alpine travels, are familiar with Chamou- 
nix and its mountain glories, Mont Blane, the Mer de Glace, the Jardin 

Vert; and the Brévent. Equally well known to them is the Oberland, with its 
queenly Jungfrau, its enchanting valley of Interlaken, its beautiful panorama from’ 
the Rigi Kulm. But there is an Alpine valley grander than that of Chamounix, 
wore striking in its diversified beauty than any in the Oberland. I allude to the 
Zermatt Thal. Of late years, the tide of public favour has been setting in 
strongly towards this secluded nest in the High Alps; the Alpine Club have 
explored and re-explored every peak and pass in and around it, and books. of 
travel are full of its praise. or all that, Zermatt will, I trust, ever remain what. 
it has been hitherto—a quiet haunt for genuine lovers of Alpine scenery, 
unfrequented by the herd of hill and glacier gazers that devour Switzerland in a 
fortnight. The position of Zermatt favours this comparative isolation. It stands: 
at the head of a long, narrow valley, a cul de sac, which has no outlet at the 
south, except over the St. Theodule pass into Italy, This pass is not dangerous, 
but it is quite high, always covered with snow, and more or less fatiguing to ever 
good walkers, Nor is there any lateral outlet into the adjacent valleys of Saas 
on the east and Evoléna on the west; unless, indeed, the traveller is minded to 
attewpt such passages as the Weiss Thor, the Adler, the Alphubel, or the Col 
d’Herins—all grandes courses of great height and danger, and also of wild beauty, 
The ordinary voyageur, therefore, who travels more for pleasure than adventure, 
is obliged to conclude his Zermatt trip by retracing his steps down the valley to 
the Rhone at Visp. Thus isolated, Zermatt stands peerless in beauty among the 
great Alpine valleys. It offers noone peak that is quite so high as the dome of 
Mont Blanc, with its 15,800 feet of elevation; but it has the Monte Rosa, 
15,200, the Mischabelhorner, 15,000, the Lyskamm, the Twins, and the Breit- 
horn as nearly as high, the Matterhorn, 14,800, the Weisshorn within a fraction 
of 15,000. And what mountains they are, too! The Hochste Spitze of the 
Monte Rosa affords the daring climber a panoramic view surpassing any to be had 
from the dos @’ dne of the Monte Blanc: the Breithorn displays a dazzling wal 
of snow that outshines the Jungfrau; the Matterhorn, boldly thrusting its 
precipitous pile of rock for thousands: of feet into the sky, is the Titan: of the 
Alps; while the Weisshorn, pronounced by Ruskin to be the perfection of moun- 
tain configuration, may be named the Apollo. 

For the. venturesome traveller Zermatt is-rich in attractions, chiefamong whith 
is the ascent of the Monte Rosa. I have already stated that-the view from the 
summit surpasses that from Mont Blanc; I may add that the ascent is more 
dangerous. For a long while Mont Blanc was looked upon with réverentialdread 


by admirers of Albert Smith, who failed himself to reach the summit, and: the — 


hamounix: guides found pecaniary profit in exaggerating the danger, aud thug 
foreing, visitors’ to take four guides where one-would: suffice: Thanks to the 
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enterprise and pluck of the Alpine Club, this delusion has been cured, and the 
ascent of Mont Blanc is now regarded as any thing but an extraordinary feat. 

I reached Zermatt on the 2nd of August, 186—, after a tour of a few days across 
the Weiss Thor into Italy, and rejoined the party with whom I had been 
travelling. |The next day we ascended the Matterhorn, but to no profit. The 
storm which Kronig, the guide whom I had taken with me across the Weiss 
Thor, had prophesied a day or two before, when we thought of attempting the 
Alphubel pass from Saas to Zermatt, burst upon us in Alpine vigour. All that 
we earned by our climb was a good drenching for ten hours. The guides unani- 
mously declared, however, that if the storm cleared off that night we could rely 
upon a spell of fine weather for ascending the Monte Rosa. As this was the real 
object of our visit, we consoled ourselves with the conditioned promise. = 

The next morning the sun rose bright and warm. Not a cloud was to be seen, 
except around the summit of the Matterhorn, where a small fleecy tuft obstinately 
clung all day. With light hearts we rode up to the Riffel that afternoon. Our 
party consisted of Mr. H—, Mrs. and Miss H—, Mr. C— and myself. Long 
before sunset we were upon the grass slopes where the Riffel Hotel stands. 
Everything augured well for the next day. The sun set radiant over the 
shoulder of the Matterhorn, and the wee fleecy tuft still adhered to its summit—a 
very favourable sign, the guides asserted. After one more final discussion as to 
the time of starting and other particulars of the ascent, our provisions were 
packed away in the guides’ knapsacks, and Mr. C— retired to bed. Even after 
bidding my friend good-night, it was some while before I succeeded in falling 
asleep. The probable and possible adventures of the morrow, the remembrance 
of my own past mishaps, the unfavourable condition of the party, these and 
kindred ruminations kept me awake. I mistrusted Mr. H—’s capacities, for, 
although a good pedestrian, he was wholly without experience in affairs of this 
kind. Mr. C—, on the other hand, was an excellent climber, as I knew by trying 
experience; but he had sprained his knee some ten days before, in jumping the 
huge Bergschrund on the Grindelwald side of the Strahleck Col. However, all’s 
well that ends well, I concluded. ’ 

If the reader consults any large map of Switzerland, he will find that the Monte 
Rosa occupies a very central position in the great Alpine range. Almost due 
west, and at a distance of fifty miles in an air-line, stands the huge mass of the 
Mont Blanc. Between it and Zermatt rise the peaks of the Pennine Alpsp—the 
Grand Combin, the Vélan, Mont Pleureur, &c. The Zermatt range itself is com- 
posed of a series of peaks, the principal of which I have already named, arranged 
in the shape of a horseshoe. The eastern side of the shoe is made up of the 
Mischabelhorner, Allelinhorn, Rympfischhorn, and Cima de Jazzi; the curve 
takes in the Monte Rosa itself, the Lyskamm, the Zwillinge (Twins); the 
western side is formed by the Matterhorn, the Rothorn, and the Weisshorn. 
The village of Zermatt stands almost in the centre of the shoe, the valley running 
west of the axis. Thirty miles north of Zermatt the Rhone valley runs in a 4 
cut from east to west; beyond this rises the great wall of the Bernese Oberland, 
culminating in the great Jungfrau, Finsteraahorn, Aletschhorn, and others. To 
the east of the Zermatt stands the Monte Leone; still farther east, the Grison 
Alps and the Bernina. Over to the south, in Italy, the broad plains of Piedmont 
and Lombardy stretch away interminably. : 

The finest views near Zermatt are to be had from the Riffel, and its easterly 

prolongation, the Gorner Grat. The village of Zermatt, although down in the 
valley, is already more than five thousand feet above the sea. The Riffel is some two 
‘housand feet higher. From this elevation the spectator looks up to the towering 
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peaks of the Monte Rosa range and down upon the Gorner Glacier that winds 
along their base. If the reader will imagine himself upon the Riffel and looking 
to the south, he will have the entire curve of the horse-shoe full in his face; the 
easterly, or left-hand bend, being marked by the Hochste Spitze, the westerly by 
the Matterhorn. Between these peaks and the Riffel lies the deep, broad valley 
where the Gorner Glacier works away to the right, finally turning the corner of 
the Riffel and emptying into the main valley of Zermatt, not far from the village. 
The Riffel is, then, a low, almost detached ridge, running east and west between 
the village of Zermatt and the eastern part of the curve of the shoe. Itisa 
favourite place for tourists, and has had a good hotel for several years. 

I hope the reader has enjoyed his nap over this descriptive digression better 
than I did mine that night. For, about one o’clock, a pérsistent pounding at the 
room-door at last broke the thread of my dreams. ‘Who’sthere?” I muttered 
ungraciously. Kronig. ‘Il faut se lever, Monsieur. Vous savez.” There 
was no misunderstanding that vous savez. It was the polite guide-formula for 
saying : “ What is the use of grumbling and yawning? You know you must 
get up; and if I let you sleep on, you know you would never forgive me. 
be up with you.” ‘ Confound the Monte Rosa and all the other grandes courses. 
Why didn’t I go to bed last night atseven!” Thus muttering, I groped my 
in the dark, lit the candle, plunged my face into the basin of ice-cold water, 


slipped on my weather-beaten garments, and stepped into the breakfast-room, to 


warm myself over the embers of yesterday’s fire. Although it was the fifth of 
August, the air was almost as keen as it is at home ona still day in midwinter. 
In a few minutes our whole party was assembled, even including the ladies, who 
had risen in honour of our enterprise. Their programme was to finish their 
sleep after bidding us good-bye, and then, taking a moderately early breakfast, 
ascend the Gorner Grat, to watch our progress up the Monte Rosa. They could 
do this very readily with the aid of field-glasses. 

We hastily swallowed a cup of tea and the inevitable French roll—all we had 
any appetite for; the guides slung their knapsacks, containing the day’s pro- 
visions; the last good-bye was said, Peter Taugwald, the senior guide, cried 
*¢ Allons,” and at 2am. we stepped out into the chill air. For the first half 
hour my back felt as if it had no joints, while my legs were all joint. I was 
fagged out for want of sleep. But the excellent training of the past five weeks 
and the freshness of the atmosphere soon enabled me to recover. 

There was no moon, but’ the heavens were studded with stars. So brightly 
did they shine, that we had little difficulty in picking our way over the stones. 
The Matterhorn to the right towered above us as though no deep, broad valley 
intervened, and we caught the reflection of its giant form in the quiet waters of 
the little lake at the base of the Riffelhorn. Arter walking some distance along 
the ridge of the Riffel, we commenced descending to the Gorner Glacier. A 
few minutes before four o’clock we were upon the glacier, crossing it in an oblique 
direction towards the rocks auf der Platte, which jut up on the other side at 
the base of the Monte Rosa. 

It is not easy to convey to the reader an accurate notion of aglacier. He is 
apt to picture it either as a solid mass of congealed water, fillling up the valley 
between two high ridges, or else as a confused accumulation of snow, ice, and 
stones. In reality, a glacier is something peculiar, almost an ice-organism. The 
snows that accumulate along the upper ridges of every great valley in the Alps 
are forced down by their own weight in converging lines; they thus form a mass 
of compacted, granulated snow, the névé, which is acted upon by rain and heat 
until the whole becomes saturated with water. By repeated freezings and thaw- 
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ings the névé is converted into glacier-ice, which is wholly different in structure 
from the crystallised ice of our lakes and rivers; it never really loses its 
granular composition, although it becomes harder and bluer the nearer we 

approach the end or the bottom of the glacier. We all know what it is to make 
snowballs out of wet, heavy snow. A glacier is the result of a somewhat 
:similar process, performed on an enormous scale and by invisible giant hands. 
The traveller who descends from the Monte Rosa, for instance, traverses 
immense snow-plains sloping at a considerable inclination. This snow, at first 
loose and drifting, gradually becomes compact and granular. Presently he per- 
ceives numerous chasms and fissures, varying greatly in width, which reveal to 
him a coarse whitish ice beneath. Then the crevasses become larger and more 
numerous, the ice is harder and assumes a greenish tinge. Finally he leaves the 
snow altogether and steps upon the glacier proper, a bed of hard ice seamed with 
fissures, or rent asunder, almost from top to. bottom,- by yawning crevasses. On 
looking down one of them he will observe that the ice has a decided blue tinge. 
The upper surface is rough, in consequence of the incessant thawing and freezing 
to which it is exposed; it might be called, without exaggeration, honeycombed. 
Such is the appearance of the glacier in summer. In winter the entire scene 
will be covered with snow. 

The configuration of each glacier varies with that of the valley and of the 
valley-bed op which it rests. | Where the bed is level, the surface of the glacier 
is.also level; where there is an abrupt descent, the ice is thrown into the most 
fantastic shapes and furrowed with the most appalling chasms. I have seen them 
of all widths, varying from one foot to twenty, and also of all depths, from ten 
feet. to one hundred, or one hundred and fifty. 

The reader can now understand that crossing a glacier may ‘be very easy or 
very dangerous work. The worst place that I ever saw was a twenty-feet. ere- 
vasse on the Allelin Glacier, just above the point where it runs. across. the Sas 
valley, near the Mattmark See. Our only outlet from a perfect labyrinth of 
crevasses lay over what is technically called a “ knife-edge,” a wedge of hard 
ice not over a fuot in width, and sloping on one side, that ran obliquely from one 
side of the crevasse to the other. I never felt more inclined to “funk” than 
when I had got about ten feet out and looked down into the treacherous, blue 
gulf on either side. We were cutting steps as we went, of course, but I felt 
sure that a single slip would be fatal. And yet, half a mile farther down, the 
same glacier is so level and so free from crevasses, that the sheep cross it in 
going from.one pasture to another, as I myself saw, the same afternoon. 

Tn ascending the Monte Rosa, no such extraordinary risk is run in crossing the 
Gorner Glacier. Still there is always danger enough to try the nerves and call 
for prudence. Itis not the place that I should recommend for one’s first essay in 
glacier-walking. We had the best three guides in Zermatt, Petar and Matthew 
Taugwald, and Johann Kronig. Under Kronig’s quick piloting we had almost 
crossed before Peter, the senior guide, gave orders to “rope.” This roping is 
the —— bore of Alpine climbing, and yet is the only safeguard in crossing the 

A long, stout cord is passed, in a sort of loop-knot, around the waists of 
all all the party, so that they are tied together in a line at intervals of twalve to 
fifteen feet. The knots are fastened in such a manner as to make them perfectly 
tight without drawing on the body. The advantage of roping is briefly this: in 
traversing the névé and the upper part of every glacier there is great danger of 

’ falling into hidden crevasses. The snow covers them over so thoroughly that 
even the best guides, whose eyes are wonderfully sharp in such matters, cannot 
‘know at times whether they are walking on snow that rests upon solid ice, or 
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upon snow that is bridging over a crevasse ten feet wide. Any one standing 
alone on such a bridge would be lost, were it to give way under him. Butiif he 
is one of a party thus tied together, and walking at intervals of fifteen feet, he is 
safe. As snow will not bridge over a crevasse much wider than ten feet, it is 
scarcely possible for more than one person to fall in at a time; and whenever one 
does fall, the others have solid footing and can help him out with the rope. This 
roping inspires so much confidence, that the climber who has felt one or two 
bridges give from under him, learns to think lightly of the sensation. 

Towards five o'clock we were fairly out at sea on the great Gorner Glacier. 
‘The ice was delightfully hard and crisp, and the sharp-headed nails in our shoes 
“* bit” into it as though they were patent creepers. ‘The night had impercep- 
. tibly given way to the loveliest dawn, the stars.died out one by one, but the ‘tall 
snow-mountains still remained of a ghostly ashen colour. It was almost -oppres- 
sive—the sky overhead full of warm light, and in front these huge speetral snow- 
wreaths of the Lyskamm and the Breithorn. Not a breath of air was: stitring, 
not a sound was to be heard except the crunching of the iee under foot. Suddenly 
Peter Taugwald uttered a lew exclamation, and pointed with ‘his alpenstock to 
the Hochste Spitze that towered on our left. Sure enough, the dull brown:rocks 
on the summit were just tinged with the first rays of the rising nun. 

We all felt what was coming, and involuntarily paused. “The entire western 
side of the Monte Rosa—the one turned towards us—rested in‘deep shadow. As 
the sun crept slowly up, its rays glanced from summit to summit, falling fall upon 
the Matterhorn far away to the right. The shadow of the Monte Rosa rested 
upon the Lyskamm, while the latter projected a long cone of darkish:green upon 
the'Twins. The Breithorn ‘still retained its ashy hue. All at once, in the 
twinking of an eye, the sun turned the corner of the Twins and shot-a single 
broad ray of light across: the entire face of the Breithorn, flushing it to a light 
orange. From moment to moment the colour on the snow-wreaths grew-warmer 
and warmer, while the most exquisite hues of apple-green and violet played about 
' thesummits. For upwards of thirty minutes this indescribable play of colours 
_ lasted, until the more delicate tints faded slowly away in the garish glow of the 

summer day. Never have I witnessed a spectacle more impressively’ beautiful 
than this sunrise. The tints themselves, the shifting-of the shadows, the sudden 
bursts of light, everything combined to create a scene of overpowering beauty. 
Let the reader imagine himself standing on one of the grandest glaciersin the 
Alps; at the very base of a festooned wall of snow thousands ‘of: feét high'and 
_stretching-away for miles on either side ; and then let him imagine these gigantic 
snow-wreaths throwing the most fantastic shadows upon each other and caloured 
with the most exquisite tints. Such is a sunrise on the Gorner Glacier. 

It is @ mistake to consider sunrise as merely an inverted sunset. In’ the Alps, — 
at least, the whole colouring is different. In place of the purple, crimson,'and 

ellow hues of the afternoon, we find colder tints, violet, pale green, and gray. 
ithout presuming to offer a scientific explanation of the difference, I think it 
may be owing to the variance in temperature. When the sun sets, his rays fall 
‘upon an atmosphere charged: with heat. )uring the night the surface-water upon 
the glacier and the half-melted snow of the mévé congeal, so that the sun rises 
upon'an atmosphere that is near the freezing point. Iam confirmed in this © 
belief by. the circumstance that our sunsets in midwinter very often present these 
same tints, though less prominently. . 

Between six and seven 0’clock we were fairly on the lower slope of the Monte 
Rosa itself, not far from the rocks auf der Platte, Here we. again stopped; to 
take our second breakfast and leave our knapsacks. From this point the fatigue 
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and the danger increased from minute to minute for five wearisome hours. We 
wound our way through the labyrinth of hidden crevasses, Kronig, our leading; 
guide, incessantly sounding the snow with his alpenstock. The long-continued 
ascending motion was ‘‘ pounding ” work. At the end of three hours we reached 
the Grand Plateau, and stood at the base of the dome of the Monte Rosa. This 
is a gigantic cupola of hard, glistening snow-ice, the curvature of which is so bold 
that in places it seems to overhang the plateau beneath. Methinks I can even 
now see Kronig cheerily chopping step after step—how many hundreds I should 
not like to say—with the deftness of a carpenter in his shop, never faltering, 
never wearying. No need to remind him that six human lives might turn upon 
how and where he cut each foothold. Slowly we toiled up the steep, twisting 
now to the right, now to the left, firmly driving our steel-pointed alpenstocks at 
every fresh step into the ice by our side. It seemed as though the dome had no 
a i though we were a file of pigmy ants crawling up an interminable 
sugar- 

By ten o’clock we had conqured the dome, and were ready to meet the 
famous arete leading from it to the Hochste Spitze. The areteis a long ridge 
of sharp, irregular rocks, running up at a bold inclination into the Spitze. It 
might be described as a steep saw-edge of rock. In ascending, the climber has the 
Italian side of the mountain to his right, the Swiss side to his left. Against this 
left-hand side the north-west winds have drifted the snow in the shape of asteep 
bank resembling a sharp gable roof. The right-hand side is a sheer precipice of 
rock, against which the snow clings in small patches, as though dashed there by 
giant hands. In many places the bank of snow from the left overhangs on the 
right, in the shape of a cornice three or four feet wide and about as thick. We then 
walked along the line where this cornice begins to jut over, More than once I 
reached out with my right hand and plunged my alpenstock through the cornice; 
on pulling it out, I could look through the little round hole into the blue void 
below. At times there was no cornice, but the snow rose to @ long, thin edge 
between two rocks ; then Kronig would beat it down until he had made a path 
twelve or eighteen inches wide. The Chimney was the worst place of all. This 
was @ narrow passage in between two tall rocks that ran athwart the line of the 
ridge. We had to turn the first rocks by cutting steps in the snowbank on the 
left, and then cautiously worked our way up the “ Chimney” between the two. 
In descending, this fissure is tenfold worse then in ascending. There is no hold 
for the hands, scarcely any for the feet, and the eye involuntarily looks down- 
wards, only to see where the rocks terminate and the snowbank commences its. 
long, glittering, treacherous slope, two thousand feet, perhaps, in length, and. 
ending in unexplored crevasses below. 

Thus suspended between heaven.and earth, we toiled anxiously on. Suddenly 
I was startled by a cryfrom Mr. C—.An icy chill shot through every nerve. I had 
heard a similar cry once before, and from the same lips. It was on the perilous 
ascent of the Schreckhorn Strahleckin the Oberland. Thecry had been followed 
by a pull on the rope around my waist that brought me to my knees. My own fall 
jerked the guide in front of me, but he had time for one superhuman effort, and, © 
plunging his alpenstock into the ice, he stood firm. I drewa long breath—we 
were saved. Mr. C—had slipped, and nearly overtoppled us all. The remem- 
brance of that scene, which had happened only a fortnight previously, and the 
consciousness of our actual, fearful position paralysed me for a second. But as. 
the cry was not followed by any ominous tug at the rope, I rallied and looked. 
around to learn the cause of the dtsturbance. I found that Mr. C—had dis- 
covered an eagle circling far below-us in the direction of the Gorner Grat, and 
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while he was absorbed in that remarkable sight a puff of wind from the Italian 
side carried off his hat and startled him into the exclamation which had alarmed 
us so cruelly. The miserable hat sailed down the snow-slope, as though in pur- 
suit of theeagle. Peter Taugwald gave a pitying grin, Mr. C—tied his hand- 
kerchief around his head, and we resumed our march. . 

T have not attempted to harrow the reader with a long and dismal description 
of dangers which, after all, must be seen to be appreciated. I trust to his ima- 
gination for filling out. the sketch. A few words about the fatigue, however, 
will not come amiss. The reader will remember that at 2 a.m. we left the Riffel, 
an elevation of seven thousand feet above the sea. The first two hours were 
lost, so to speak, in descending to the Gorner Glacier and in crossing it. After 
making the most liberal calculation, it is safe to say that at 5 a.m. we had only 
regained the ground lost in the descent, and added to it 1,500 feet, 
that would place us at 8,500 feet. The Hochste Spitze is 15,200 
feet—a difference of 6,700 feet to be overcome in six hours, for 
we were cn top at eleven. This gives an average of 1,100 feet per 
hour, sixteen feet per minute. Think of climbing sixteen feet every minute, 
halts included, for six hours in succession! The strain upon the lungs and the 
muscles became almost unendurable. And not merely did the fatigue increase ; 
the danger grew more and more intense. With hearts throhbing and lungs dis- 
tended to their utmost, our eyes filmy from fatigue and perspiration and the 
terrific glare from the snow, that beat through even the best smoke-coloured 
glasses, every sinew about the ankle and in the back sttained by this prolonged 
action of stooping and walking on scanty foothold—we toiled for nearly an hour 
along that narrow ridge of rceck and snow; to the right nothing but the blue air 
of Italy, to the left the hard, dazzling, almost precipitous slope, that ended not 
even the guides knew where or how. There is nothing on the Mont Blanc that 
tries the soul so keenly as this aréte of the Monte Rosa. In making the ascent 
from Chamounix the climber take an afternoon to reach the Grands Mulets. The 
Glacier des Bossons presents some difficulties, but they are not much greater 
than those encountered on the Gorner Glacier. The Grands Mulets are already 
at an elevation of eleven thousand feet, so that but 4,800 feet remain to be over- 
come the next morning—nearly two thousand feet less than on the Monte Rosa, 
to say nothing of the previous climbing necessary to reach the rocks auf der 
Platte. Between the Grands Mulets and the summit of Mont Blanc the principal 
danger is encountered comparatively early in the day, in crossing ‘the Grand 
Plateau and climbing the Mur de la Cote. From the latter point to the summit 
the ascent is a mere matter of walking through the snow for an hour or two. 
Every experienced climber knows how great the difference is between meeting 
the danger when he is fresh and meeting it when he is utterly fagged out: with a 
painful ascent. 

It is a matter of just surprise to those who have never travelled in the Alps, 
that the human frame can endure such unusual fatigue. For my own part, I am 
inclined to attribute this increased vitality to the atmosphere. No words can 
convey to the uninitiated a sense of this wonderful Alpine air, so keen, so invigo- 
rating. Like the poet’s cup of tea, it exhilarates without intoxication ; it buoys 
up the drooping spirit, restores life to the exhansted body, compensates for wretched 
food and loss of sleep. What is more, it never forsakes one; it -has no reaction. 
How often have I felt, when ploughing my way knee-deep through interminable 
slopes of melting snow, that it was.a privilege, a boon, to penetrate those savage 
mountain recesses, and inhale such easy, deep, prolonged draughts of Nature’s 

’ purest ether. With such a sustainer ever at hand, fatigue becomes a trifle, mere 
respiration a delight. 
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About eleven o’clock, Kronig, who had spoken scarcely a word during the last 
hour, stopped and waited for me to catch up to him. Having thus got the full 
play of the rope between us, he made a wild rush up some loose stones, and com~- 
menced swinging his arms frantically. One by one we followed. We were on 
thesummit. What a glorious pinnacle! Before us, on either side of us, a sheer 
precipice ; back of us the narrow ridge along which we had ascended ; the rocky 
platform on which we were standing, just large enough to hold the six of us com- 
fortably—and a world of peaks, snow-plains, and glaciers at our feet! The 
Riffel and the Gorner Grat, our starting-place at midnight, were scarcely distin- 
guishable from the surrounding valleys. Tie Gorner Glacier had dwindled into 
a broad whitish ribbon. The little Italian village of Macugnaga, where I had 
stood five days before and fairly strained my neck with looking up to the Spitze, 
sank into the ground, as though abashed before that awful elevation of ten thou- 
sand feet. The Breithorn, the Matterhorn, the Weisshorn peaks that had been 
grandly towering above us fora week past, were now hundreds of feet below. To 
the left rose the sharp, graceful peaks of the Pennine range; farther away, the 
Aiguilles and the huge dome of the Mont Blanc, as clearly outlined as though 


only five miles distant, and not fifty. To the right ran the long, confused range — 


of the Bernina, and far, far away, the Orteler and the Great Glockner in the 
Tyrol. As we faced the north we could follow for miles the deep, broad cut 
where the valley of the Rhone runs, from the Grimsel to Martigny. Beyond it 
rose the snowy caps of the Oberland. Back of them stretched the wide green 
and yellow plains of Northern Switzerland, while yet farther away we caught the 
dusky ridge of the Jura and the dark cloud of green that marked the Black 
Forest on the confines of Germany. 
But why should I weary my reader with a dry enumeration of peaks. and 
ranges? I grew weary myself of distinguishing the hundreds and thousands of] 
mountains that stretched away for a radius of more than a hundred miles. Al 
that I had ever seen or read of Switzerland Jay at my feet, and my eyes refused 
to. look any longer. I was under a nervous tension as bad as any I had expe- 
rienced on the dangerous arete. To quiet my nerves, I withdrew a littlefrom 
ay friends, and lay down at full length upon the rocks, to gaze dreamily: at: the 
beauties of the Italian view. How different was everything here! While 
Switzerland vas not obscured by even the shadow of a cloud, and the peaks, 
rocks, and glaciers stood out in that wonderful atmosphere as though chiselled in 
alabaster, the entire plain of Northern Italy, from Mont Cenis and the Maritime 
Alps by Alessandria to beyond the Italian lakes, was one mass of soft, fleecy, 
surging, drifting mist, upon which the noonday sun was pouring its golden splen- 
dours. I know not to what I might compare the spectacle. But once before had 
Z seen anything resembling it, when I climbed the Saleve, near Geneva, to see 
the lake covered with an October fog. I had only seen a lake then. Now I 
was standing upon a gigantic precipice, ten thousand feet above the clouds,.and 
gazing upon a boundless, heaving ocean of the purest mist, whose billows rolled 
back upon themselves with a slow, majestic fall, as they broke against the cliffs 
_ of rock and snow, while the distant summits of the Mont Cenis and the Maritime 
Alps floated above the tide, like the Islands of the Blest. Just in front.of me 
rose the southern point of the Monte Rosa, a magnificently tall cliff of the most 
dazzling snow, around whose base the mist played its huge, fleecy masses. It 
reminded me of Goldsmith’s beautiful lines, where he likens the village parson to 
@ tall cliff that midway leaves the storm to bathe in the eternal sunshine that 
settles on its head. I doubt whether Goldsmith’s imagination ever depicted such 
@ perfect embodiment of its poetic figure. 
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For nearly half-an-hour I lay there on the rocks, I forget the peril and 
the fatigue that had been overcome or were still in store forme. I was supremely 
happy. ' But the best of friends must part—the most glorious view on: earth ’ 
must fade away. The guides were becoming imparient. In honour of the ascent 
we drank a bottle of champagne that Peter Taugwald bad dragged in safety 
through the perils of the dome and the arete. Mr. O— grew so enthusiastic — 
over the view that he embraced us all, guides included, until the venerable Peter 
grinned sweetly, and young Kronig was on the point of blushing, when Mr. H— 
slightly chilled his impetuosity by the insinuation that these untutored mortals 
might expect an extra pour boirc of at least ten francs apiece for each fond 
endearment. 

On the summit of the Monte Rosa, as indeed upon every other prominent moun- 
tain in Switzerland, there isa maximum and minimum thermometer and a memo- 
xandum tube, placed there by the Alpine Club. Our note ran thus: “ August 5, 
186—, 11.50 am., temp. 9 deg. (Réaumur, I believe). Cumuliover Italy. 
Mont Genis visible andall the Swiss and'Tyrolese mountains.” ‘The temperature, 
accordingly, was 544 deg. Fahrenheit, in the shade—a very agreeable one for an 
elevation of fifteen thousand feet above the sea. I can add that none of us had 
any. sensation of giddiness or nausea, such as travellers have complained of:on the 
Mont Blanc. We were more or less tired, but otherwise perfectly well. 1am 
inclined to believe that this nausea is due to over-fatigue, intensified by the rarity 
‘of the atmosphere, 

The summitf Hochste Spitze, of the Monte Rosa, is a rocky platform of an 
irregular shape, considerably longer than it is broad, and equal in area to about 
fifteen feet square. The northern end and each of the sides are sheer precipices ; 
the southern end is the aréte already described. The-reader can therefore 
readily understand why the view from the Monte Rosa should be so peculiasly 
fine. The mountain itself is a bold one, and occupies the most favourable position, 
both as regards the peaks in its immediate vicinity and the entire Alpine range. 
The enterprising voyageur who has conquered the aseant and. wishes to enjoy 
the view, has only to seat himself upon any one of tbe rocks and turn his head: to 
the-right and the left. Without even stirring from his seat, he can let his ere 
sweep. from the Monte Viso, in France, across the plain of Switzerland, the 
Oberland and Zermatt mountains, to the Orteler in the Tyrol. Mont. Blane. is 
only six hundred feet higher, and the adjacent mountains will not compare with 
those oi Zermatt. Its summit is a broad ridge of curving snow—talled by the 
French dos d’dne, mule-back——so that some walking about is necessary to: obtain 
the full view, while the entire mountain stands too far towards the west: to give: a 
fair sight of the Central Alps. I doubt very much whether, in the accessible 
world, there is another such look-out as this lofty, isolated pinnacle of the Hechste 
Spitze. 

At coon we were ready to leave. The knots in the rope were tightened (we 
had not been untied on the summit), the empty bottle was tossed over the:slope.of 
the Swiss side, down which it tore in mad leaps until out of sight, and Kronig 
cried vorwarts. We took one farewell look upon the glorious panorama, then 
turned our backs resolutely and began the descent. A member of the Alpine 
Club has shrewdly observed, if all the dangerous ascents had to be made by descend- 
ing first, very few of them would be made! I think that the-Monte: Rosa, for 
one, would,not be. If the ascent is dangerous, the descent is: doubly :so--rfor two 
reasons, The feet are more awkwandly placed; the toes being inelined downwards, 


| and the ankle thus deprived of any spring it might othewise have. ‘Then-the eye 


"is forced to look down instead of up, and sees the danger incessantly. 
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We were about as longin descending the aréte as we had been in mounting. wit! 
The dome was equally trying, but less fatiguing. After reaching the plateau our —gog 
progress became more rapid. The path had been very judiciously selected in the me 
morning, and we had little fear of crevasses. Traversing thenévéto the solid glacier the 
was the most disagreeable part of the day’s work. Fora depth-of two or three feet par 
the snow had"been so softened by the sun that it had become perfect slush. Broad ,, ‘Ly! 
pools of water lay scattered over the surface; through them the blue seams of the 
the crevasses were plainly visible. The whole was a cheerless waste of snow, ] 
slush, and water, through which we waded and floundered for hours. The snow- wes 
bridges, which had been firm in the morning, gave way incessantly under us, and —_yp¢ 
the rope was in frequent requisition. It was nothing uncommon to sink upto mo 
one’s middle in the soft snow, or to trip over some concealed knob of ice and fall mo 
flat in a pool of ice-cold water. And the heat was terrific! Should the reader  an¢ 
smile at the ideas of terrific heat amid eternal snows, I can assure him that it is pyz 
no exaggeration. Let him bear in mind that we were near the head of a long = int 
and narrow valley, shaped somewhat like a parabola, and surrounded on all sides, toy 
except the south-western, by immense walls of snow. Itwas about threeo’clock fey 
in the afternoon, and the sun’s rays poured down upon us and were reflected from — 
the right and the left and up into our faces from the snow under foot. We stood, 
as it were, in the focus of a concentrating mirror. If the reader will imagine — 
himself with his feet in an ice-cream freezer and his head in a hot-air flue, he 
may have some idea of an August afternoon on the névé of the Gorner Glacier. 
Kronig was very impatient, and pushed forward; Mr. C—, who was by nature 
equally impetuous, could not walk at his best on account of his knee, which was | 
still weak, and hung back. Between the forward and the backward pull, I felt 
at times as though my waist were being sawed through. Accordingly, I insisted | 
upon having Kronig and myself untied as soon as we reached the glacier. Thus 
freed from the incumbrance of the rope, we two started on a break-neck race to 
see who could reach the Riffel first. Kronig knew the way better, but I could — 
outjump him, especially where I had to choose between a good jump and a ten 
minutes walk round. The surface of the glacier, which had been so crisp twelve — 
hours before, was now saturated with water. Countless tiny streams of ice- 
water hurried along to pour themselves into the crevasses. The body of the 
glacier emitted the most mysterious sounds of creaking and groaning, as the water 
penetrated the porous ice and wedged it asunder in places. It often seemed to 
me as though we were treading on a huge animal quivering and writhing in agony, 
and it was with a feeling of positive relief that I stepped once more upon the 
solid ground. A sharp pull up the ridge, and we stood on the summit of the 
Rifiel, and were welcomed by the ladies with heart-felt joy. They felt more re- 
lieved, perhaps, than we did ourselves at our safe return. 
Let me attempt to draw the picture of our party as we stand reassembled on — 
_ the Riffel at six o’clock. It isa group such as is seldom seen outside of the | 
Alps, and worth the study. For spectators, there are the ladies of our own party | 
and some other ladies and gentlemen from the hotel who have come to bring their 
congratulations. They are dressed, of course, in the habliments of fair, civilised — 
beings. But we, the observed of all observers, present the appearance of smug - _ 
glers or shipwrecked sailors. Mr. C— wears a large piratical silk handkerchi®f 
over his head. Mr. H— and the artist wear slouched felt hats that are as weather- | 
beaten as rain and sun can well make them, There is not a shirt-collar in the 
. party, not a decent coat. Our clothes are splashed with glacier-water and 
mud, so that the original colours are scarcely discernible, while our shoes—but 


her 
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| here I forbear. Early in the morning I took off both mask and veil and 
ng- withstood the glare from the snow with nothing but a pair of smoke-coloured 
our goggles. The others have retained their masks of muslin. Kronig has orna- 
the mented his with a huge and elaborate moustache, drawn with the burnt cork of 
cler the champagne bottle. Leaning on our axes and alpenstocks, as if reluctant to 
feet part from such tried companions, we stand gazing at the Breithorn and the 
‘oad ., ‘Lyksamm—now bathed in the soft glory of the ‘setting sun—and quietly answer 
s Of the eager questions that are put to us about the incidents of the ascent. _ 
ow, I will not undertake to speak for my fellow-adventurers; my own emotions 
ow- were peculiar. I felt myself in a dream, as it were. Had I really stood 
and ypon that distant peak to the left, and returned in safety? Were there no 
p to more domes to climb, no aretes to traverse, no crevasses to jump? Were those 
mountains, radiant with yellow and crimson light, the same that I had seen chill 
er and gray in the early dawn? I was not fatigued, much less overcome, but 
t 18 puzzled, bewildered with the multiplicity and grandeur of the experiences crowded 
ong into that eventful day. As I turned away and walked slowly, almost sadly, 
des, towards the hotel, I felt that it would be many days before I could arrange those 


lock feverish, chaotic images into one harmonious picture. 
rom. 
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A PINCH OF SALT. 


Salt is good.” —St. Mark ix. 50, 


Ts servant of the great chemist Berzelius was once approached by one of 

his countrymen with the question, ‘“‘ What is that chemistry by which 
they say your master has made himself so famous?” I will tell you;” was the 
ready answer. “‘ First, I have to fetch all manner of things in large vessels; 
then he pours them into bottles, and at last into quite small phials; when he has 
done that, he pours them all once more into two big buckets, whiqh I carry out 
and empty into the river. That is chemistry.” 


The popular idea of the science is not much clearer in our day. The name . 


conjures up, in many minds, a large laboratory, with quaint retorts and vile 
smells, or at best a huge factory sending forth clouds of disgusting smoke. In 
many @ lively imagination the chemist is still surrounded by stuffed monsters and 
bottled infants, after the manner of Hogarth’s admirable etching, and his labours 


are looked upon with timid admiration and doubtful wonder ; for the alchemist — 


has not yet entirely faded away into a myth, and the Black Art has still its vo- 
taries in our midst. Few among us are really aware how deeply and practically 
the chemist’s science affects our daily life and contributes to our happiness upon 

And yet he has a duty to perform which ranks little below the very highest 
that falls to the lot of man here below. He is the self-appointed guardian of 
the indestructible part of our globe. Man glories in his absolute sway over all 
Nature, whose gifts he employs for his pleasure, and whose creatures he treats as. 
his vassals. But his dominion is of short duration, and soon Nature resumes her sway 
again, unimpeded by hishand. He wrests massive rocks from her bosom, and 
tears gigantic trees from their ancient homes, and changes them into houses and 
palaces and ships ; he digs into the bowels of the earth, and fashions the hidden 
treasures into bright ornaments and useful tools, or he transforms even the worth- 
less sand and the shapeless clay into costly wares of brilliant splendour. But a 
few years pass away, and his beautiful handiwork changes in shape and in colour ; 
@ century more, and they crumble into dust. His magnificent temples, his lofty 
walls, his graceful bridges, his proud monuments that were to give immortality 
to his name and his deeds—they all succumb, sooner or later, to the silent but 
unfailing efforts of Nature to reclaim her own children. What the waters of the 
ocean and the winds of heaven have left undestroyed falls under the unseen 
attacks of frost and rain and heat. As worms feed under the green turf on his 
body, fearfully and wonderfully made though it was, so tiny lichens and minute 
mosses consume, little by little, his obelisks and his pyramids. Diminutive seeds, 
flying unseen through the air, come and nestle in the cracks and crevices of his 
castles and palaces, and strike their frail roots in the rents of his massive walls, 
while treacherous ivy sends its tendrils into every cleft of the ruin. Insects, 


creeping about by night, undermine the foundations of colossal structures, and J 
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animal-life teems ere long among the debris of his loftiest edifices. The trees 


he hes planted and the animals he has raised return to the dust from:whenee they - 


sprang the wood he has carved: with cunning craft, decays into impalpable 
d 


powder ; the metals he has wrought into shapes of wondrous beauty are eaten up 
by rust, and: the very stones he has piled up in lofty structures are consumed: by 


wind:and weather. 


And whither go all these fading, fleeting elements, which thus continually pass. - 
from his sight, and return, as he calls it, to the bosom of their mother Nature ? 


The chemist alone can answer the question, for he alone watches them for ever, 
never for a moment fails to trace them to their new home, though they assume, 
with Protean power, a thousand new forms, and defy him, for a time, by their 
incessant and marvellous changes. 


But his power is greater yet. For this: knowledge of the eternal duration 


of: the elements in nature endows him with a power that might almost: be called: 
creative ; for though he may not absolutely produce them out of naught, like the 
one great Creator above us, he can at least make them assume the form which 
he wishes. He can take the dust, that seems worthless, and endow it with 
priceless value ; he can gather impalpable powder and hardly perceptible vapour, 
and bid them combine in a form that shall rejoice our eye by its beauty, and 
prove itself a blessing like few others to all mankind. One of the most striking 
instances of this power is the manner in which his science transforms ar 
unsightly gift of nature. into the most precious boon that man reqggives at‘ her 


hands—a little gray substance into a priceless crystal, far more valuable than all - 


the most costly jewels he possesses, and indispensable to his very existence upon 
earth. 
This precious treasure is a little square-fashioned grain, of gray colour, bor 


far down in the darkest recesses of the earth, in times when fierce fires raged 


below ; and there it has lain for thousands of years, along with countless little 
grains of like shape, never seeing a beautiful flower by its side or hearing the 
sweet notes of a bird as it sings of spring and budding love. Its ancestors were 
two strange beings, that have but lately become known to us: a metal with a 
‘silver'sheen and a gas. of yellowish-green colour. The former is perhaps the 
oddest of its kind. Other metals are heavy and hard; this is so light that it 
swims on the water, and so soft that it can be cut with a knife and kneaded with: 
the hand. Other metals resist all impressions from without; this is so yielding 
that if exposed for a little while to damp air, it oxydises quickly and changes, 
into a white powder! While its near cousins, gold and silver, sink quickly to 
the bottom of a vessel filled with water, Sodium, on the contrary, floats like a. 
very gnome of the mountains, and the little silvery globes, in which it is ordi- 
narily seen, swim merrily for a while on the surface. But after a few moments 


they begin to glow and to shine like liquid fire, and to perform a dance so weird 


and wild that it startles us. by its strange, fantastic figures. The smooth surface 
of the water becomes the well-polished floor of  ball-room; on which the bright 
pearls of shining metal. perfurm their. quaint dance like enchanted Princesses 
dressed in silver robes. If you attempt to hold the lovely little dames by force, 
they know at once how to escape from your violence and ‘to regain their liberty. 


. A beautiful bluish flame begins to surround the little globules, and a few moments 


after the metal has vanished. No trace is left, and only the peculiar smell of 


the water betrays their secret: they have sought refuge in the friendly element, 


andwater, the staunch enemy of fire from of old and ever ready to conquer it by 
its own power, has been forced by the little magician to burn, for a little while, 
in a bright, flickering flame, before it could afford them a new home and safe. 
shelter. 
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Nor is the other ancestor of the tiny grain less odd in its nature. While every 
other substance on earth has some shape and form of its own, by which it may be 
known, and even water, though ever changing and restless, never fails to fashion 
itself into lovely globules, Chlorine has no form or substance of its own. Like 
a prince of the air, it passes unheeded through the atmosphere, visible only as a 
faint, yellowish-green vapour. You catch it and imprison it in a glass, you com- 
press it by all the means at your disposal with terrible force, and at last it comes 
down, reluctantly in the shape of a bubbling liquid. But relieve it for a moment 
of the enormous pressure, and it rises instantly again as a vapour, and escapes 
from your grasp. Unfit to be breathed by man or beast, whom it would smother — 
in a few moments, it yet is not merely fatal to life, but has its good use in the 
wonderful household of nature, where every atom finds its noble vocation, and 
serves its great though often unseen purposes to the glory of the Most High. 
Chlorine has been endowed with a truly wonderful power of combining with all 
other elements without exception, and hence becomes of. vast importance to the 
chemist and the manufacturer. But it serves us most faithfully where danger 
threatens us most nearly, and carries off, with unfailing fidelity, the death- 
bringing gases of wells and neglected cellars, and purifies our sick-rooms and 
hospitals. 

These two strange beings, the flitting gas with its repulsive colour and fatal 
breath, and the: quaint metal whose merry dance forces water to turn into fire, 
seek each other through nature, with unceasing longing. And yet, whenever 
they meet, they embrace each other only for a moment, and for their own de- 
struction. The bright silvery substance has no sooner been breathed upon by the 
foul gas, than it vanishes as if by magic, and all that remains of the two isa 
tiny crystal of white colour and silvery sheen. You examine it closely, and you 
find that it resembles a hollow cube; every minute particle of the grain is clear 
and transparent, like the most perfect of crystals, and it is only when many are 
lying close to each other that the broken rays of light give them a pure, white 
hue. The poisonous power of chlorine and the fiery nature of sodium have 
utterly disappeared, and in their stead man is presented by his beneficent mother 
Nature with a little grain of salt, without which his life would be a burden and 
happiness upon earth for ever out of the question ! . : 

Fortunately, Nature is as bountiful as she is wise, and hence the indispensable 
grain of salt is provided by her with such a lavish hand, that it may be found 
in immense quantities all over the earth. The land hides it in its dark caves, 
and holds it forth in large shining masses on the surface; and the sea is filled 
with it from the topmost wave to the bottomless abyss. For the unsightly grain, 
little noticed by careless man, and taken as a matter of course by most of us, is 
the great guardian of health throughout our world; without it the waters of the 
earth would soon stink with corruption and all flesh would be foul with decay ; 
without it the plants would no longer deck the land with their beauty, and man 
would die a death of misery and unspeakable horror. Hence, the mercy of the 
Creator has scattered it broadcast over our’ domain, and we have but to stretch 
out our hand to gather the precious. gifts from on high. 

Far away, in Eastern Europe, the traveller comes upon a long, low range of 
hills, stretching from east to west, which enclose, with their soft outlines and 
well-wooded slopes, a lovely valley, dotted here and there with smaller hills and 
little knolls. A cluster of low but well-kept houses lies towards the opening 
from which he approaches the plain, and the eye wanders freely beyond them 
into distant low lands. It is a busy scene to which he comes, and men are 
moving briskly about through the narrow streets and the countless paths that lead 
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‘over the common. They wear a strange costume of sombre black, and have 
-thick leather aprons tied on behind instead of in front ; but they look cheerful 
‘and happy, and many a merry song and sweet carol is heard farand near, The 
‘traveller engages one of these men, who all greet him with a pious wish for his 
soul’s welfare, to show him the way into the mysterious world below, of which he 
has heard much ; and soon he finds himself arrayed in a white blouse and black 
velvet cap, such as are kept ready for visitors, at the mouth of a shaft which leads — 
‘down to the very bowels of the earth. When his eye has become somewhat 
better accustomed to the dim light of the candle stuck in his hat, he notices that 
wooden railsare laid allthe way down the gently inclined plane ; and he is invited 
to mount a wooden contrivance, wondrously like the hobby-horse of our happy 
childhood. The miner sits down before him ; the horse—a sai , it is called 
in local parlance—starts with alarming swiftness on the smooth, oiled rails, and 
his right, hand, armed with a stout, leather gauntlet, grasps frantically the rope 
that runs along the wall, to check the painful velocity. At last the two horse- 
men are stopped, by reaching a piece of level ground, and the traveller finds 
himself in a vast, subterranean corridor, cut out of the live salt. Huge blocks 
of the precious material are lying about, some colourless, some shining in beauti- 


ful though subdued blue; the roof rises high above him, and looks gray and 


grim in the dim light, and on his right the vaulted ceiling rests on gigantic pillars 
in which each tiny grain shines brightly and sparkles as the light falls upon it ; 
and yet they all hold so firmly to each other that there is no danger of their 
ever giving way and proving faithless to their trust. A little further on the 
miners are hard at work ; they attack the mountain-side by cutting out immense 
blocks in the shape of huge casks; then water is poured down the furrows, and 
allowed to remain standing there a few days, so as to soften the rock; at the 
proper time wedges are driven in, which soon swell in the water and blast out, 
as it were, without further help from human hands, the great blocks in the 
desired form. As the traveller wanders on through the long dark passages, with 
statues in niches and holy images at the corners, he passes large vaulted rooms, 
caves, and huge recesses, that seem to have no end, and at times he comes upon 
stairs, cut in the rock, which he has to descend cautiously, so smooth and slippery 
is the material of which they are formed. Every now and then he sees, at a 
distance, a bell-shaped shaft, from the top of which hangs a fril ladder, free in 
the air, swaying and swinging to and fro with the cold currents that blow here 
perpetually ; and he looks with wonder and fear at the poor miner, who trembles 
and crosses himself piously, as he sets foot on the slim rounds and descends 
slowly into the apparently unfathomable darkness below. All of a sudden he 
sees bright lights before him, and dazzled and surprised, he enters a vast cathe- 
dral, the walls of which shine and shimmer all around in fanciful, flitting lights, 
as the light of torches and candles falls upon the bright masses of salt; there is 
the altar with its colossal cross, and at the side the organ and choir; here also 
statutes aud images abound on all sides, and even human worshippers, kneeling 
down in silent adoration, cut out in the yielding material. He has little relish, 
perhaps, for the vast ball-room, with its orchestra, on high and its brilliant 


_ chandeliers, glittering and glistening like the fairest crystals, and bed-chambers 


with mocking couches ; for the whole upper world is repeated here below in 
grotesque caricature. . 
Gradually the passages become lower ; the ceiling sinks more and more on the 
left, and at last the traveller is forced to beud, until he fairly creeps along on all 
fours. But suddenly he sees before him a fairy scene; dark waters, sparkling 
bright in the light of torches fastened to the glistening walls. Like a vast b 
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mirror, the subterranean Jake, silent and motionless, stretches far into the end- 
less darkness, Never has wing of bird dipped its feathers into the mysterious 
water ; never has a breath of air ruffled its placed, patient surface. Like . walls 
of iron, the rocks of salt rise all around in grim solemnity, and hold the restless 
element bound in eternal silence and peace. The scene is beautiful, and yet 
fearful in its utter loneliness and death-like stillness. , 

A few shells and débris of marine-plants are found on the banks of the black 
tarn, but they belong to generationsas old as the Deluge. No life hag ever 
been known to grace the lake. Only ages and ages ago, when the waters that 
now rest deep below the world of men, were purling merrily down the mountain 
side, they bore with them the tiny houses of friendly animals; and in their 
wanderings through the hidden depths of the earth, carried them with them to 
their silent home. At the further end, to which the traveller is rowed in a 
crazy punt, a little chapel rises, unpretending and unhonoured, and yet of great 
import. It is devoted to the memory of the pious wife of one of Poland’s 
early king’s to whom Heaven vouchsafed, in 1252, the boon of bestowing 
the knowledge of these wondrous treasures on her impoverished subjects. 
She was afar off in Hungary, the legend says, and hearing there of the fearful 
suffering of her native land, she was ordered, by her patron-saint, to cast a pre- 
cious ring, which she most valued of all her trinkets, into a deep well. She did 
it in simple faith, and when she returned to her home at the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, some peasants brought her a piece of rock-salt, believing it to be a costly 
jewel. It was of no value in itself, but, oh wonder! in the heart of the trans- 
parent mass her ring lay embedded. She understood the revelations from on 
high—ordered search to be made for more of the shining substance, and thus 
were discovered the great mines of Wielicka, which have ever since been a 
source of greater wealth than the richest mines of gold or of diamonds, 

Beyond the little chapel the work begins once more, and miners are seen busy 
loosening vast lumps of salt from the parent mass, blasting the less pure material 
‘with powder, and cutting out the more valuable blocks earefully with chisel and 
chipping knife. Others harness the twelve horses, that are kept below and have 
never geen the light of heaven, to rude sledges, on which the blocks are drawn 
to the foot of the shafts, that lead ee to the hate above ; while others Fag 

opening new passages or propping up dangerous p with wooden pillars. 
With a feeling of pity for their hard work and dhanikfulnees Be the boon they 
bestow upon mankind, the traveller passes them, returning their friendly greeting 
and gladly beholds once more, as he rises to the top of the shaft, the bright light 
of day and the fresh air of the earth above. | 

Thus the salt is found crystallised in large beds and boulders, stowed away 
between layers of clay and limestone, in more or less regular shapes, and then 
called rock-salt. Nearly every part of our globe is endowed with vast deposits 


of the kind. Bergen in Norway, and Cardona in Spain, vie with each other. 


in the abundance of their supply. In the latter place, a huge rock of almost 
pure salt rises clear and sheer from the plain, the whole mass shining brilliantly 
like a glacier in the sunlight, or glittering in a thousand hues and shades, when 
day fades away. The salt here is so hard that it has to be blasted, like real 
_ reck, with gunpowder, and the chips are worked up by skilful hands into snuff- 
~ boxes, crosses, and rings. Norwich, boasts of a field of salt seventy-five miles 

long; Salzburg proudly bears the name of its staple product; and Mexico and 
Persia, the East and the West, are all full of ample supples, which, by God’s 
providence, have been laid up in store for many generations to come. 

_ Not in all parts ofthe world, however, is salt found so pure as to be fit for 
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immediate consumption. Generally it is mixed up with clay and sand, and thea 
‘then, has to be purified by the aid of water. Man leads. the. purifying, element 
down to the beds of rock-salt, allows it to dissolve as. much as. it is capable of 
holding, and then raises it, by vast pump-works, once more to the surface of the 
earth. , In vast kettles and pans, beneath which huge fires burn day and night, 
the. brine is then evaporated, and white crystals of salt remain, pure and unadul- 
terated, at the bottom and on the sides of the vessels. 

_ In other regions, Nature is even more liberal, and saves man the necessity of 
leading the water down to the depths in. which salt is.hidden. Large. rivers 
beneath the ground are led, by the hand that holds the earth in its, grasp, over 
extensive deposits of salt, and then break forth as saline springs at the side of 
the mountain. ‘Thus there is near Minden, in. Prussia, a well nearly two 
thousand feet deep, which holds a water, the temperature of, which exceeds . 
25°Réaumur, and which is, below, continually dissolving large blocks of salt, in 
order to gush forth above ond bring the precious gift up to the surface. 

Brilliant as it appears in the shape of rock-salt, and pleasing as are the, waters 
of saline springs to the eye, salt yet presents itself, at times, under an aspect 
auch less inviting. No words can describe the horror of the vast. salt-plains 
‘which here and there interrupt the beautiful carpet that covers the surface of our 
earth. Thus there is a vast district in South America, extending oyer more 
than twenty thousand square miles, which forms one enormous group of desolate 
mountains, intersected with vast deserts, saline swamps, and dried up salt-lakes. 

Currents, of hot air meet here from all parts of the compass, and with such 
vehemence and persistent fury, as they rise incesasntly from the heated, steaming 
soil, that no clouds can be formed and no rain can fall from the over-serene sky. 

Even more fearful yet is an endless, lifeless plain in the heart, of Persia, so 
sterile and accursed that even saline plants do not thrive there; but the salt 
itself, as if in bitter mockery, fashions its crystals in the form of stems and stalks, 
and covers the steppe with a carpet of unique vegetation, glittering and glistening 
like an enchanted prairie in the dazzling light of the eastern sun. In jthe rare 


places, where the thick crust is broken, and vegetatlon is favoured by uight-dews, 


@ few straggling herbs and grasses appear, but they are saturated with salt and 
soda, the sap tastes bitter and salty, and stalks and leaves alike are covered with 
@ thickjincrustation of salt, as if with impalpable powder. They afford no, nutri- 
ment to the herds, and soon give way again to the genuine salt-desert, where 


shepherd and flock alike find their death, For here a light, loose sand rules 


Supreme, now treacherously quiet, but sure to engulph the heedless herdsman 


who puts his foot on the glistening surface, and i3 swiftly sucked in by the tricky 


soil ; and now rising in large, deep red clouds, which fill the valleys and level the 
ridges, till every landmark is effaced, and the whole vast. region resembles a 


petrified ocean of blood-red waters. 


Who can describe the bitter, mournful disappointment of the thirsty traveller, 
who sees, at last, afar off, the welcome glittering of waters, and hastens, with 
renewed vigour and high hopes, towards the enchanted spot? Enchanted, 


_ indeed! for as he approaches, the fairy spectacle strikes him with wonder and 


sad misgivings. In the midst of the brown, desolate plain, a vast level sheet of 
pure white stretches far and near; he draws nearer, with faltering, doubtful step, 
and sees, at last, to his horror and dismay, that what he fancied a basin of cool, 
refreshing water, is nothing more than a white crust of salt. Or, it may be, he 
descends, with eager expectation, the steps hewn in the precipitous wall of an 
ancient crater in South America, of which Darwin tells us, in order to reach the 


_ little circular lake, embosomed hmong rugged fields of lava, and fringed with a 
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border of bright green, succulent plants. As he looks down from the immense 
tuft crater, he sees the water clearly, and fancies his ear even discerns the 
pleasant splash against the modeat beach; but when he reaches the lake and 


— dips his parched lips into the liquid, he draws back with dismay, for it is bitter 


and brackish, ‘and unfit for the use of man. Other travellers tell us of the sad 
fate of black slaves who work in the salt-plains of the Sahara, collecting the salt 
from the surface, hundreds of miles from the nearest oasis, and sure to perish by 
hunger and thirst if the caravan that is to bring them fooa and water should lose 
its way in the desert, or fall into the hands of merciless robbers. 

Even Europe is not free from these unfortunate places, which seem to bear 
the curse of Sodom and Gomorrah, and have become what Zephaniah threatens, 


\* A breeding of nettles and salt-pits, and a perpetual desolation.” Here nothing 


grows but impoverished looking plants, with pale bluish-green colour, and faded 
blossoms, which give to the region an air of overwhelming monotony and ghastly 


sterility. The burning rays of the sun are mercilessly reflected from the white’ 


crust of salt which covers the soil, with such fierceness that the eyes are unable to 
bear the unearthly splendour, snd ‘the soil opens here and there in huge crack 
and crevices, burned, as it is, to the core, and but rarely refreshed byscanty rains 
or nightly dew. 

- How did these desolate lakes originate, and whence come the bubbling springs, 


psp so industriously bring up to their master the salt he needs for his life? — 


uestion for a long time defied the wisest among men; but modern science 
solved the riddle, at least with regard to the latter. We know now that the 
nae that comes in the shape of snows and rains from the skies and of the dew 
distilled near the surface, slowly but surely finds its way through the porous crust 
of the earth, down to the interior of mountains, and far below the level of plains. 
It ‘stops not till it meets with a layer of firm rock, which prevents it from sinking 


“still lower ; and here, on the unyielding stone, it forms, gradually, subterranean 


lakes ; the waters are not at rest yet, but silently and steadily keep on; dissolving 
all that they can reach around them, and thus they become saturated, now with 


‘sulphur or salt, and now with minerals of every kind. When man discovers 


such a spot, he ‘sinks a shaft to the basin below, and at once the waters, relieved 


of the pressure, leap up in wild joy at their return to the bright light from which 
“they came, and rise as high, once more, as the place where they first entered 
‘the earth. Science tells us, of course, that there must ever be found near such 


springs large beds of salt; and this has led, of late, to most valuable discoveries 


of immense deposits in Germany and in France. 


The origin of extensive surface-beds of salt, such as are found in the vast 


' steppes near the Caspian Sea and the Aral, high above the surrounding country, 
‘and far beyond*the reach of supplies from a distance, is less clearly understood. 


Some believe that they are the beds of ancient oceans, from which the water has 


“gradually evaporated, leaving nothing but the bare crystal behind. This explana- 
tion may apply to the Siberian salt-plains, which, like the Sahara, were no doubt 
-once the bottoms of great oceans, drained by some fearful upheaving of the 


ground, or the breaking down of gigantic walls, which formerly held in the 


waters of the enormous inland lakes. But with regard to others— 


_ None can reply—all seems eternal now. 
The wilderness has a mysterious tongue, 
_ Which teaches awful doubt. 


Others think that the salt, which now glistens on the surface, once lay buried far 
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below, and was raised, by volcanic upheavings and fiery eruptions, in the shape 
of boiling brine ; the waters then evaporated, or were carried by rivers into the 
sea, and the salt remained spread out on the low bottom of the steppes. But 
this theory would hardly account for the strange fact that the salt on these 
immense plains actually grows there ; it is no sooner removed by the hand of 
man than it begins to reappear, and ere long the crust ‘s close and compact once 
more. This is the case with the terrible Desert of Dankali, in Abyssinia, 
where for four days’ journey, nothing is seen but a rank vegetation of apparent 
plants, with their stems and leaf stalks all of salt, and where no effort to clear. 
the soil ever makes the slightest impression, The same has been observed 
near the Salt lake of Utah and on the banks of the Mingo Lake in Texas, where 
the crust of salt is so thick that it can be removed in large blocks, and yet. 
no diminution is ever observed. aioceartpde 
Where neither masses of rock-salt, nor waters holding large quantities of . salt 
vide for the wants of man, he knows how to force the very plants that delight, 
e him, in the precious boon of nature, to furnish him all he desires. For it is not 
the miner alone who goes down into the deep of the earth to search for salt, but plants 
also send down their roots, draw up the salt-water, and deposit the proceeds in beau- 
tiful crystals in their cells. There are few plants, altogether, which do not contain 
in their delicate tissues a quantity of salt, especially in the stems and the: branches, 
and leave it behind in their ashes, when they are burned. Some cereals require 
it, therefore, for their satisfactory growth, and much salt is sown on.the broad 
lands of England and the fields of China ; others, like asparagus and flax, do not 
thrive at all without such aid. But the growth which surrounds salt-springs and 
the plants that love to dwell on the seashore, delight in the little grains ; even” 
the lofty cocos-palm sends its large oval fruit adrift, to seek some briny strand, 
where it may find a rich soil and abundance of salt ; and the careful husbandman 
of those regions, when planting the nut that is to give him his daily bread, drops 
a handful of salt into the hole to which he confides the gigantic seed-corn. 
- Here and there, in favoured lands, you see a vast, marshy meadow,.spread out 
in beautiful luxuriance before your eye, dotted with pretty copses of elders and 
willows. Close by one of these groups of low, spreading trees, where the soil 
almost imperceptibly rises intoa little knoll, there gushes forth a clear, powerful 
spring, and forms, at its very birth, a large, circular basin, filled with transparent 
water.. A rivulet runs from it slowly but steadily, wanders, as if enjoying the 
luxury of leisure, through level meadows, saturating the porous soil on the right 
and the left, and at last falls, at. the edge of the high table-land, with merry 
auger, into the lower plain, to bring its modest tribute to the large river 
ow. 
There are other meadows scattered over the plateau, but not one of them can 
boast of the bright flowers and waving grasses which here bud and blossom forth 
in unwonted richness. Thousands of purple asters peep out with their bright 
eyes, set in golden yellow, from the midst of dense clumps of reeds; luxuriant 
plantains overshadow a host of minor plants of strange and uncouth appearance, 
and a variety of glaux spreads all around a deep-green carpet, strewn with an 
abundance of small white flowers. Further on, a quaint salicornia appears, in 
large patches ; its long-linked stem looks as if it would burst, filled, as it seems, 
to overflowing with exuberant sap, and in the axes between the branches, lurk 
countless diminutive blossoms of bright yellow. Even the grasses and reeds 
which cover the marshy ground, when more closely examined, prove to be en- 
airely different from all that grow on adjoining lands. 
. The flocks of birds who have left their homes in the far north, and now, with 
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swift wings, move southward to more genial climes, might fancy they beheld here, 
once more, the shores on which they last sought rest and repose. For here are 
the same flowers which they saw there, near the downs; the same lowly herbs 
that love to be bathed daily in the briny waters, and the same reeds that grow 
there within reach of the unfailing tides. For it is a salt-spring which here wells 
up, and unable, at once, to reach’ the lowlands by any other outlet, has here 
formed a lake, and furnishéd food to an exuberant vegetation. 

It is from these saline plants, growing now near the shores of the ocean, and. 
now far inland around merry springs, that large provisions of salt are won by the 
aid of fire. The soda, or barile of commerce, comes almost exclusively from the 
ashes of the saltwort, a plant of greyish green colour, with stems a foot long, 
thickly set with prickly hair, and with uncouth, swollen-looking leaves, ending in 
sharp-pointed thorns. The Arabs hardly knew what a blessing they bestowed 
upon mankind, when, upon settling in Spain, they brought with them not only 
their merino sheep, their cotton and sugar-cane, but also the unsighty saltwort, 
from which they already knew how to obtain the soda of our day. 

Another salt-plant, the leafless glasswort, is eaten asa salad in the whole north 
of Europe; but the most curious of them all is perhaps the variety known to 
our green-houses as the ice-plant. This strange-looking plant is a treasure to 
the inhabitants of the Canary Islands, who raise it in large fields, pull it up when 
ready for use, burn it, and drive a most profitable trade with the soda they obtain 
from ‘the ashes. 

It is, however, not the water only which gives us salt, but we owe it also, at 
times, to the benevolence of fire. For, although thé beautiful crystals do not: 
become volatile till they ‘are heated to a white glow, they are still not unfrequently 
found among the strange medley of substances thrown out by volcanoes. After 
an eruption, the cracks and crevices of Mount Vesuvius are often covered with a 
thick crust of salt, and the surface of petrified streams of lava appears, at times, 
from the same cause, as if thickly strewn with a white powder. In 1822, the 
salt cropped out in such very large masses, that the greedy Government of Naples 
laid an embargo on the treasure, and obtained, through its own workmen, blocks 
of twenty-four feet square from the vicinity of the crater. The same takes 
place occasionally at the foot of Mount Hecla, in Iceland, and the industrious 
peasants carry whole waggon-loads to their fields and their houses. 

Such is the history and the home of the precious little grain, which the world, 
from the beginning, has looked ‘upon with a feeling akin to awe and: reverence.. 
For while deeply grateful to the Giver of every good and perfect gift for the tiny 
crystal, on which life itself is dependent, men have ever felt that it was endowed. 
also with a dread power of final destruction. The ancients had no doubt’ that. 
salt was a direct gift of the gods, and hence they joined it, symbolically, to every 
sacrifice offered on holy altars; and Moses ordained that “ every oblation of thy 
meat shalt thou season with salt ; neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the cove- 
nant of thy God to be lacking from the meat-offering: with all thine offering 
thou shalt offer salt.” The Aztecs of Mexico had a special goddess presiding: 
over the use of the indispensable condiment ; the Chinese celebrate, to this:day, 
an annual feast in honour of him who first introduced it into general use ;. and thé 
old Egyptians, when they performed the rites of their great festival in honour of 
bi pclae mother of life, filled the lamps of their temples-with salt‘ as well as. 
' Miraculous powers, also, seem to have been attributed to ‘salt, from: olden 
times ; for the Hebrews used to rub new-born children with it, partly from a 
belief, sanctioned by Galen, that this hardened and strengthened their skin, and 
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partly from faith ia its special blessing. Hence the prophet Ezekiel reproaches 
the stubborn people, by saying: “ Thou wast not salted at all, nor swaddled at 
all;’’ and even the early Christians adhered to the old usage, for they initiated 
young converts into the mysteries of their faith by placing salt in their mouth as 
they did with infants at the time of their baptism. 

t was but natural, therefore, that the semi-sacred character of salt should 
lead soon to its being used in connection with treaties and compacts to render: 
them more binding. The Old Testament. is full of allusions to this ancient usage, 
and Moses already speaks of “a salt-covenant forever before the Lord unto thee 
and unto thy seed with thee.” Its power to protect against: corruption lent its 
symbolic force to stipulations even among infidels, and few such compacts were 
made without a plate of salt being placed ready at hand, from which each of the 
contracting parties eat a few grains, instead of swearing an oath. The Arabs of 
our day still a into the most sacred treaty of friendship with each other by 
pushing a piete of bread, strewn with salt, into each other’s mouth, and then call 
it a “ salt-treaty.” The ancestral salt-cellar, that played so prominent a part in 
the household of ancient Romans, was, in like manner, the great. symbol of the 
union, that bound the members of a family to each other. 

Scarcely less general is, however, the dread which salt inspired by its strange 
power of destroying the productiveness of the soil; and thus it became; very 
early, already the symbol of sterility also. Jeremiah cursed Judah, by con- 
demning it “to inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, in a salt-land,- and: 
not'inhabited ;” and the terrible fate of Lot’s wife has left the curse vivid in the 
memory of men. For the same reason, when Abimelech had destroyed the city. 
of Sichem, and razed its walls to the ground, the place where it- had:stood was. 
sown with salt, not in order to make it sterle, but‘as a sign that it should remain: 
waste forever. Even the Middle Ages employed the dread symbol; and the 
great: Barbarossa, after taking rebellious Milan, and destroying its beautiful build- 
ings, ordered the plough to be passed over the city, and then salt to be strewn 
on the spot, leaving only the churches unharmed, “ for the greater glory of God.” - 

On the other hand, salt: makes “unsavoury things ” palatable again, as Job 
already mentions; and hence it soon became usual to speak of it as a symbol of 
that sagacity which uses apparently worthless matters for a good purpose, and 
employs words of trifling import in themselves with great effect. This was the 
first meaning of Attic salt; hence, also St. Paul writes, “Let your speech be 
alway with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know how to answer every 
man;” and the Saviour Himself calls His disciples ‘“ the salt of the earth,” as 
men by whose instruction and example their brethren are to be taught and 
saved from condemnation. — 

All this worship of salt as a divine gift, this veneration of its sacred cha- 
racter, and this dread of its destructive powers, centre, however, in the simple 
fact, taught by modern chemistry, that salt is the great regulator of the health 
of the world. Without it, the seas would be impure and the land a desolate 
scene of destruction ; man would not be able to live, and the beasts of the field, 
with the plants that feed them, would no longer be seen. The little grain of salt, 
at-which we hardly glance, is thus of vital importance in the great household of 
nature. But it shares the fate of all indispensable things by which we are sur- 
rounded: habit makes dull the sensibility of our senses, and with it the activity 
of thought that depends on such impressions. Only what is rare and unusual 
attracts our attention, though it have but an outside brilliancy and useless beauty. 
The sparkling diamond is sure of admiration ; set in bright gold, it is esteemed 
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above all things, and serves to enhance beauty, to display our wealth, or to 
symbolise supreme power. The unattractive twin-sister, black coal, has to do 
hard work in the kitchen, the workshop, and the factory, like a true Cinderella ; 
and yet on coal, and not on the diamond, rests the true wealth of a nation, the 
foundation of happiness for countless millions. ‘Thus it is with the tiny-grain of 
salt; rich and poor see it, day by day, on their table, and enjoy it with every- 
thing they eat and drink, but few ever inquire whence it came, and what 
accident or what necessity brought it there. And yet, let it be missing but for 
a single day, and how we would suffer. 

We all know that the ocean is salt, and that without, neither animal nor plant 
could live in the vast basins of the earth. But it is less generally known that 
the amount of salt in different seas is not the same, but steadily decreases in the 
direction from the equator to the poles. Scoresby tells us that, of European seas, 
the Mediterranean holds most, the Baltic least; so that the fishermen of the 
north have to send for the salt they need in preserving their fish, to the more 
favoured regions of the south, and salt becomes a patron of active trade. The 
Atlantic Ocean, again, has more salt than the Pacific, and the Polar Sea least of 
all. - With the amount of salt, which makes the water denser, and thus better 
able to bear heavy vessels on its broad shoulders, changes, of course, also the 
degree of density; and as water is naturally desirous to restore the equilibrium, 
there follows a constant flow to and fro; so that salt here appears as the great 
motive-power which causes the currents of the sea! These again, in their turn, 
bestow warmth on Western Europe, mix the differently heated waters of the 
ocean so. as to protect the life that teems in them against cold, and favour the 
sailing of trade-ships. Thus climate and temperature, winds and currents, 
navigation and the fertility of coast-lands, all depend on the presence of the 
little pinch of salt ! 

- Far better known is the fact that man, like all animal life, cannot exist with- 
out salt, but must miserably perish, so that among the most terrible punishments, 
entailing certain death with fearful suffering, that of feeding criminals with salt- 
less food was not uncommon in barbarous times, and prevailed, to our disgrace, 
until quite recently, in one of the northern countries of Europe. Animals, de- 
prived of salt, lose their hair, become lean and hideous to look at, and die a death 
of unspeakable suffering. The reason is simple. A man weighing a hundred 
and fifty pounds, carries in him at least one pound of salt; it constitutes five 
per cent. of the solid matter of his blood, and an almost equal proportion of all the 
cartilages of the body, and the bile contains soda as a special and indispensable 
element in the process of digestion. If the salt, then, be withdrawn, or the 
ounce which every one of us daily loses, by perspiration and other means, be not 
replaced, digestion is arrested, the bony part of our frame is not: rebuilt, the ey 
loses its brilliancy, and the whole.system breaks down: 

' Hence the craving of man and beast alike for the precious grain. Pliny but 
expressed the necessity of its use for life, wben he said that all the loveliness and 
joyousness of life could not be better expressed than by the name of salt, and 
the rulers of the world were not slow in taking advantage of this fact, by taxing 
the indispensable gift of nature. Five hundred years before Christ, already, the 
mythical king, Ancus Martius, established, at the mouth of the Tiber, a saline, 
under the control of the state ; and at a later period the censor Livius earned 
the name of Salinator, by raising the duty on salt. From distant China to the 
west of Europe, every Government learned to treat salt as one of the regalia ; 
and not many years ago, poor French peasants were’ still cruelly punished if 
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they dared draw a bucket of water from the great ocean, in order to secure the 
few grains of salt it contained! 
As vegetable food is both unpalatable and little nutritious unless accompanied 


5 by salt, herbivorous animals everywhere delight in its use. The wild buffalo 


and the deer, as well as our domestic animals, enjoy it with evident relish ; and 
the Alpine; herdsman, like the Gaucho of the Pampas, trains his half-wild herds 
to meet him at certain places, by depositing small quantities of salt at regular 
intervals. When the eager huntsman, in Southern Africa, is in search of rare 
sport, he hides himself at a favourite salt-lick, and is sure to be amply rewarded ; 
and the cunning chamois-hunter of the Alps prepares his way, years ahead, by 
cautiously placing a handful of salt in accessible spots, until even those sagacious 
animals are beguiled, by their greediness, and finally fall into the hands of their — 
enemy. 

Even here, however, man shows his strange superiority over lower beings; for 
while animals, without exception, love salt with equal fondness, the desire among _ 
men differs essentially. ations who live largely on animal food, value it 
naturally less than those who prefer a vegetable diet. Thus Mungo Park - 
speaks of certain tribes in South-western Africa, who never ‘take salt by any 
chance, and adds that even Europeans, travelling in their country, never feel the 
want of it. The some disregard prevails in the colds of Siberia, where the 
peoples of whole districts eat their food without a particle of salt. On the other 
hand, there are Indian tribes, true vegetarians, who consume it in large quan- © 
tities, so that the children are seen sncking pieces of salt like sugar. In certain 
portions of Africa, he is deemed a rich man who can afford eating salt with his — 
food ; in the mountains of the South, small pieces of it circulate as money, and ~ 
on the Gold Coast a handful of salt will purchase two serviceable slaves ! 

A nicer distinction, yet, is the well-established fact, that the active races re- 
quire salt more imperatively than the passive races: and this, in connection with 
the refined instincts of the body, explains, no doubt, the startling difference be- 
tween the Gaucho of South America, who hardly knows: what salt is, and the 
intelligent son of European races, who could not live a fortnight without his 
accustoméd supply. 

How wonderful, then, that the presence of a “pinch of salt,” a thing of no 
value and hardly noticed by millions of us, should be the condition of animal and 
vegetable life on our earth! ‘Truly, not only is man fearfully and wonderfully 
made, that his physical life and the activity of his heaven-born mind should de- 
pend on the little white crystal, but great are the works and wondrous is the 
wisdom of Him, who, from His throne on high, orders alike the heavenly bodies 
in their uumeasured space, and the invisible grain of salt in the bowels of the 
farth and the deep of the sea! 


HOW THEY LIVE IN HAVANA. 


AtaST. every one in Havana imitates St. Paul so far as to live in his “ own 

hired house ;’’ still there are houses there which are called hotels. In 
these, however, the stranger must not expect to find even. the faintest likeness: 
to Mivart’s, or the hotel ion, or the Astor House. The hotel of Havana 
has not the slightest trait in common with the French hotel either as it exists 
upon its native soil, or as modified by English frigidity and reserve, or American 
gregariousness ; or with the English inn, the Americen tavern, or the Eastern 
caravansera, It is nothing more or less than an ordinary boarding-house. The 
number of hotels is very small. Those who wish to talk Spanish and eat Spanish, 

ty go to those kept by Spaniards ; for instance, La Noblessa Vascagonda ; but . 
the probabilities are, that after a day’s experience of garlic and oil, they will 
complete their Castilian accomplishments by. “walking Spanish” into new’ 
quarters, 4 

_As our own hotel is a fair specimen of the better class.of houses in Havana, 
being in fact the former residence of a wealthy Spaniard, let us look at it some-- 
what in detail. The gateway is vast enough for that of a fortress, and is‘sur- 
rounded with ornamental , in which the influence of Moorish taste upon 
the builder is very evident. This gateway is, save a small window at its side, 
the only external aperture in the lower story, which is nearly twenty-five feet. 
in height. It is closed by a huge bivale door of treble mahogany, thickly, 
studded with brass nobs, which are the heads of the bolts which bindit together. 
One door stand open ; we enter, and find ourselves at one end of au oblong 
court-yard, paved with flat stones. On our left stands the high-wheeled volante 
which is sure to be found in this part of the house of any person even“ well to 
do,” and behind it is the pallet on which the porter sleeps; for the ponderous 
gate admits of no latch-key, and whoever comes in after ten o'clock at night 
must rouse the porter, who is generally a soldier on half-pay, well used to dis- 
turbed slumbers. As we stand in the gateway we see that the walls ars between’ 
two and three feet thick, and are built not in layers, but with an irregular 
mixture of stones and mortar. At the endof the court-yard, half 
hidden behind an arch, are two horses, which have their stable, as we shall see,~ 
directly under the dining room. Around the court-yard are the apartments of 
the negroes, and the store-rooms. From the middle springs a tall, slender 
catalpa tree, branchless, except near its top, which almost reaches that of the 
house, where its broad, thin leaves cast their delicate shade upon the gallery 
which we see running round the court above our heads. Close by the tree is 
the mouth of a large cistern, long unused. We turn to the left, and ascend a 
broad stone staircase with a heavy balustrade. On the first landing stands a 
puzzling piece of mahogany furniture; for it is too high for a refrigerator, and 
too low for a shower-bath. It is a filter. Opened, it discovers a large hemi- 
spherical stone basin, from the lower surface of which the water drips rapidly 
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in great pellucid drops into an earthen vessel below. This natural filter far 
surpasses in efficacy any artifitial contrivance for the same purpose. Another 
flight of the staircase leads us to thé floor of the baleony, upon which open all 
the principal apartments ofthe house. A broad platform before us has a floor 
of cement, hard enough to be polished like marble. On one side is a cane, 
settee, on the other a huge Spanish arni-chair, with bottom, sides, and back of 
unyielding leather—such @ chair as the fortunate possessor of Pellicier’s “ Dor 
Quixote,” published in Madrid in 1798, will find in the admirably characteristic 
illustrations of that edition. Here is the entrance to the drawing-room, 8 large 
apartment fronting on the street, and the full width ef the house, about fifty feet 
in length. Its floor is of tesselated marble. Its’ furniture’ seems’ penuriously” 
meagre and mean to those who are accustomed to the overloaded rooms of the 
North. A pianoforte, a book-table, upon’ which no books are, a cane-bottomed: 
sofa, a few ordinary chairs, and half-a-dozen or more huge’ rocking-chairs are 
the surh of its contents. Its lofty roof is unceiled, and shows beams rather’ fan- 
tastically carved. The windows, reaching’ from the floor nearly to the roof, 
upon a balcony which seems to overhang the’ middle of the narrow street.’ They 
are all open now; but we-notice' that théy do not ‘close with sashes, but with’ 
heavy shutters ; in ‘each of which; about six feet from the floor, is a glazed aper-— 
ture about nine inches square, Such a thing as'a glazed window-sash does ‘not: 
exist in‘Cuba. Sleeping chambers open upon the gallery around the court, which 
we noticed from ‘below; and on the side of the quadrangle, opposite to the 
drawing-room, is the dining-room, which is nothing more than a wide ' platform’ 
thrown across the court, and ‘open the air through arches. Beyond this, the: 
gallery again leads to other  sleeping-rooms, to offices, and to the kitchen, where 
all the cooking is done with charcoal, in small furnaces.’ Some houses have &. 
lower gallery, opening on the first landing of the staircasé, and leading’to other 
sleeping apartments. From the upper gallery,’a steep flight of steps‘ leads to the- 
heavily-tiled roof, whence we ascend to the top of one of ‘the square elevations. 
we have already noticed: The furnishing of the bedchambers is of thé same 
meagreness’ as that'of the drawing-room. A cot, or a’ simple four-post' 
bedstead, on the sack-bottom of which no bed is laid, but only a ‘quilt 
or two, a wardrobe, a washstand, and the inevitable rocking ~ chair, 
all' of rather homely materials, are what we find. This paucity and 
poverty of furniture is a Cuban trait, and is indicative of no frugality, The 
man ‘whose volanie and harness have a thousand dollars’ worth of silver worked 
in their decorations, and whose calesero (coachman) carries enough of bullion: 
about him to purchase his freedom, will not have so much or so expensive furni~ 
ture in his house as‘a European who considers himself in very moderate circum~ 
stances. The very palace itself’ is no exception to this remark; and the reason’ 
is simply one of climate. A common cane-bottomed chair or sofa is more com- 
foetable here than one with'a stuffed damask, plush, or hair-seat. A bed or & 
mattress would be a nuisance; curtains, an abomination. Even the indispensable 
mosquito bar is oppressive. A carpet would soon be alive, and walk off the’ — 
floor of itself. very shelter for an insect is avoided. And yet, in spite of this- 
care, &@ bit of cake left upon a table will, in a few minutes, swarm with ants ; 
cockroaches, half a span long, trot through your bedchamber ; you cannot’ bathe- 
withhut finding spiders upon your clothes when you require them again; and. 
rpions will wander “ up-stairs, down-stairs, and in my lady’s chamber.” They’ 
have ants here which eat down houses ; others so large that they kill chickens by” 
attacking them in the throat ; indeed, this little insect, so much ‘the favourite of 
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moralists, swarms here to that degree, that one who had not the fear of Dr. 
Johnson before his eyes, might find in the fact a reason for calling Guba the 
queen of the Anthilles. Here we have the small tarantula, and another spider 
almost equally venomous, whose huge and hideous body is about two inches in 
diameter ; and although the body of the scorpion is hardly larger than a pigeon’s 
egg, and its bite very rarely fatal, still they have an unpleasant way of seeking 
shelter in boots and shoes, and resenting with spirit any interference with their 
domiciliary arrangements. As to other insects of a mure domestic character— 
household Macbeths, who murder sleep—I can say nothing. {It was my good 
fortune to rest with undisturbed slumbers. One room escaped our attention as 
we passed from the staircase to the drawing-room, for our backs were towards 
it. It is a small oratory, which opens upon the platform at the head of the 
stairs. The door is richly carved and gilt, as is the little altar, over which is a 
well-coloured Virgin and Child, by some imitator of Murillo. But the house is 
in the hands of heretics now, and the oratory is made a place for the safe-keeping 
of valuable articles ; among which lies a set of harness loaded down with silver. 
The houses in Havana are never more than two stories high, and, as we before 
remarked, some of the finest are but one. The internal arrangements of these 
correspond very nearly to those of their loftier companions; the single floor in 
these being divided as the second is in those. As the drawing-room is always 
upon the street, and as that is always so narrow, the ponderous gratings which in 
these single-storied houses are necessary for the protection—not of the window- 
sashes, for there are none, but cf the inmates—seem to be made for their safe- 
keeping, rather than their comfort. The effect of these huge bars of iron bowed 
before windows which pierce massive walls, is very strange and somewhat up- 
pleasant. They seem very inconsistent with the light colour and otherwise gay 
appearance of the buildings they protect. In passing through one narrow street, 
the houses in which are chiefly of this structure, it seemed to me as if I were 
walking in a city of pea-green prisons. Bnt the penitentiary look of these houses 
is not the most remarkable aspect which they present to the European. Their 
inhabitants, when occupying the front rooms, seem to be living in the very street ; 
and as far as privacy is concerned, they might as well do so. It must be re- 
membered that the causeway is not wide enough for two persons to stand 
upon it abreast, that the wall of the house is invariably flush with the street, and that 
two or three, or four huge windows open to the ground from the drawing-room. 


Fancy yourself, then, taking an evening stroll through the city. You come at. 


every step upon an open window, through which it is impossible that you should 
not see the innermost recesses of the lighted room. There is the little slipper, 
which the dark-eyed daughter of the house let lazily drop from her pretty foot 
’ as she lay upon the cane-bottomed sofa, eating dulces after dinner. Upon the 


table in yonder corner, is a small package of paper c7gariios, in most annoying | 


proximity to a fan and a black mantilla. The senorita who drops the slipper 
sits now in one of the double rows of rocking-chairs which stretch away from 
the window, her little foot bare of stocking as well as shoe; and the senora who 
will take up the cigaritos sits opposite. Both are rocking as if they were paid 
at so much the vibration, while they gaze listlessly but steadily into the street. 
If you are fresh from Europe and reasonably modest about intruding upon 
other people’s privacy, you will be somewhat startled at thus finding yourself made 
one of the family, whether you will or no. But if you show your surprise, you 
will be looked upon as ignorant or low-bred; and should you turn away your 
head, the ladies will think you mean to slight them. If you wish to appear but 
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civil, you should look respectfully but not admiringly upon the senorita, as ong as 
your pace leaves her within your sight. lf you would be gallant, you may 
stop, lift your hat, and tell her, in your very best Castilian, that you cast your- 

self at her adorable little feet; and she will looked pleased, and the senora will 
thank you, and forgive you the omission of usted’ in your speech. The least you can 
do is to go about your business, as if your wall: were by the side of a dead wall. 
It seems, indeed, very droll, to pass house afte: house, and looking into all, as is 
you stood in the very room, see the family, more or less numerously represented 

sitting in the eternal rocking-chairs, in two rows which stretch at right angle with 
the street, from each side of the window far into the apartment, and all rocking 
as if a vibratory motion were a penance enjoined for original sin. This is the 
way the Habaneros pass their evenings. But, if you venture on compliment, 

although the lady should have no watchful dwena near, do not presume upon 
the gracious manner in which your gallantry is received, or even acknowledged; 
else, some fine evening as you pass the Campo Marte, you may feel the point 
of a stiletto between your ribs, If the lady wait for you to address her, be 


ciresumspect, let her manner be as gracious as it may; but if she begin the con- 


ver ation, you may step in and finish it, and the manner of your reception will 
depend entirely upon your tact, the reasonableness of your expectations, and the 


kindness of her disposition. 


You live at Havana, thus: You rise at six o’clock; to remain longer in bed 
would be to sacrifice the pleasantest part of the day. While you are dressing, 
a servant . brings you coffee, which is drunk here three times a day, Drink it, 


even if you never drink it at home. Here, it is not’ the beverage it is there, for 


you are not the same man. It is always safe, and generally agreeable, to assume 


‘the habits of life in the country in which you find yourself. Your coffee will be 


delicious, with but one drawback ; its delicate aromatic flavour is deteriorated, vul- 


garized, by the sugar. Refined sugar is unknown in Cuba, where the best that 


is used has a Coarse, impure taste, which you would gladly exchange for 
the flavour of the syrup in which you dip your double slice of buttered 
buckwheat cake. You wonder that the Habaneros do not refine their 
sugar. If you begin the day thus wondering you go through it in a state of 
amazement. The Habaneros do nothing that they can do without doing. ° Your 


coffee and your toilet finished you have your time till nine o’clock before you. 


All Havana breakfasts at nine o’clock. Before that hour, a good portion of the 
day’s business is done, and the Habanero, who was probably in his office by six 
o’clock, goes home to breakfast as we go home to dinner. The ladies go to Mass 


about half-past seven o’clock. At any of the numerous churches you may always 


at this hour find a score of them upon their knees near the altar. As you walk 


around and look at the vile daubs of pictures, and the bones and teeth of saints 


preserved in alcohol, like snakes in an apothecary’s shop, these devout 
ladies will gaze modestly but calmly at you, with great black eyes, and give their 
little heads such a piquant flirt, as they tell their beads, that you cannot avoid 
admiring their dimpled prettiness, and the contrast between them and the black 
dress which every Aavanese lady of position wears at church. On ordinary 
and saints’ days, which occur once or twice a week, the attendance is much more 
numerous ; and on these occasions the young gallants of the city go—not to 


. church, for in Havana no gentleman, unless he be a priest, goes to church—but to 


the church doors, round which, as Mass is about finished, they cluster, and as the 
ladies come out, they hand them to their volantes. Thisis a courtesy which, in 


- Havana, any gentleman may offer any lady. You encounter a lady whom you 


ey 
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have never seen before, coming from her own house, from a church, or a, shop, 
and about to step into her volante ; you doff your hat, present your hand, conduct 
her to her seat, she thanks you graciously, and. both of you go yonr ways, feeling 


‘the happier for the service rendered and the acknowledgment made. 


| is almost as important a meal with the Habanero. as dinner. It is 
hearty, decidedly 2 la fourchelte, almost @ la fourche with some of the merchants 
“who, have, for three hours before it, been on the wharf—of which more anon. 
Indeed, invitations to breakfast are quite as common as invitations to dinner; 
and the ordinary breakfast table, save in the absence of preliminary soup, and 
supplementary. dessert, differs little from the ordinary dinner table. Before 
breakfast is the proper time to eat oranges, which is done thus. | The skin is 
pared off with a sharp, rough-edged knife, leaving a thin layer of white leathery 
underskin still around the fruit. A small slice is then cut from one end, and 
the pulp is sucked from the incision ; successive slices being removed as the pro- 
cess advances. It is well to remember this. Those who have eaten an orange in 
this way, will never eat one in any other. Only the thick-skinned Havana fruit, 
however, can support the operation. An orange or. two rather gives zest to the 
appetite for breakfast, and although by nine o’clock it is oppressively hot, in spite 


of the land-breeze which has sprung up, you look at the well-loaded table with — 


desiring eyes. On it you will find fish, poultry, fried eggs, ragouts, chops, plan- 
tains deliciously stewed in wine and jelly, as well as roasted whole and fried in 
slices, yams, rice and rolls.. Rolls.are the only form in which bread appears ; and 
this staff of life with us, is one of the luxuries of a Havanese table. Almost 
every barrel of flour used on the Island is brought from Spain, as the import duty 
on, American flour is nine dollars a barrel. _ With the poorer classes, rice takes 
the place of wheaten flour, and plantains answer the purpose of all other. vege- 
tables. There is yet another occupant of the breakfast-table which finds great 
favour with all natives and many foreigners ; it is the aguwacate, or alligator pear. 
Its outer skin is tough, and of a bright green colour; in the centre is a smooth 
stone, about as large in proportion as that of a peach ;. between the two is a soft 
oleaginous substance which is made into a salad, or eaten “ neat,”. with expres- 
sions of ecstatic pleasure by those who were born to the taste or have acquired it. 


As for me, my attempts to eat it only produced disgust. Its taste to the 


uninitiated, can be likened to nothing else than that of tallow faintly sweetened, 
about to that vague indefinite degree to which the parsimonious hand of the 
ordinary genteel boarding-house keeper sugars the pale, watery custards which 
grace the end of her Sunday dinner. Fasting and prayer might beget a relish for 
this greasy fruit ; but I can conceive no other mode of attaining that gastronomic 
virtue. 

At breakfast no coffee or tea is offered ; but at every other plate stands a bottle 
of red Bordeaux or Catalonian wine, of which all partake as freely as if it were 


water. Do you shrink from drinking it so early in the day, or from drinking it 


at all? You are unwise. Take it, asking no questions, as you did with the 
coffee three hours ago. Though at home such potations at such an hour would 
make your eyes ache and your head swim, here you will feel from them only 


. beneficial effects; or, more correctly, will know nothing of them, save to feel 


their want if you should omit them. After breakfast, coffee comes again; over 
which it it the fashion to sit and chat awhile, as we do over our after-dinner wine. 
Drink that, too, “for the stomach’s sake.” 

‘The stranger is told that he should house himself in Havana between ten 
o’clock in the morning and four in the afternoon ; and in the summer it will be 
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well for him to avoid the sun for about two hours before and after midday. The 
heat, though seeming at first not so scorching as that of many @ July day in 


_ Europe, has a latent, penetrating power, which seems to dry up the marrow in 


your bones. But in the autumin, winter, and spring, a quiet walk may be safely 
enjoyed in the shadow of the houses, whose close proximity to the street always 
gives a grateful shelter to some portion of it, safe at midday. The Habaneros 
themselves walk their streets at all times. But do not imagine that they proceed 
after our fashion. A man who would walk in Havana as most men do in 
London, would be thought stark mad. The shopkeepers would actually get 
up from the boxes and bales upon which they ‘stretch themselves, waiting 
for customers, and stare at him in silent wonder. The Spaniards are de- 
cidedly not ‘‘ fast.” They have a proverb which runs in this wise, “el gue se 
apresura se muere, y el gue no, tambien;” (he. who hurries dies, and 
he who does not. dies to.) This is their rule of action—or inaction. In this 
spirit they live and move, and have their being: that is, they live and have their 
being without moving. As we leave our. hotel for a stroll, we see a score or so of 
men, who seem also strolling. . Not a bit of it; they:are. going to business. 
There is a strapping nigress with fruit for sale, which she carries on a board upon 
her head. She strolls too; her laggard step beating the rhythm of her drawling, 
nasal cry. She is hatless, shoeless, stockingless ;. less everything but the one 
garment, which hangs half off her bosom, all open at her back, and reaches but 
little below the calf of her leg, Do not pity her on this account. She has all 
she feels the need of ; more would be snrperfluity. She is earning something to- 
wards purchasing a lottery ticket, and it is more than likely that at home she has 


. the méans of appearing on saints’ days in all the bravery of clouds of cotton lace, 


glass beads, pink shoes, and a fan. Look at her full, round arms, polished 
shoulders and dimpled back. Those are not the. traits of physical wretchedness. 
See, she stops to speak to that porter, who is ing a box upon his head, which 
seems as if it would press. him into the earth. His only garment is a pair of 
trousers, which reach from the waist to the knee; the sweat pours in streams 
from off his broad, muscular back, maklng it glisten in the sun like that of a 
Hercules in bronze. But see his merry grin of recognition. Pass slowly by the 
pair, and you will see that their interview is graced by a “ million of manners,” 

e is dignified and deferential, she pleased and gracious. Senor and Senorita 
pass freely between these poor burden-bearers, and the slave assures the slave 
that he is her devoted servant. They part with compliment; and, as they can- 
not bow and courtesy, a wave of the hand, which most actors might envy for its 
unaffected grace ; and each toils on, the happier for the interview. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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DOUBT. 

In June, when the roses hung 

Over the hedges, heavy with dew, 
And nightly the skylark sung 

Out of his cloud in the endless blue, 
I walked through the summer Jand, 

A delicate foot kept step with mine, 
In mine there nestled a darling hand, 

And life: was a thing. divine. 


-- But now, if the roses burn, 
- Pouting their lips for the sun to kiss ; 
If all things lovely return, 


But =f her beautiful face I miss, 
What shall I say to this heart of mine, 
This heart that is only waiting to break, 


- Waiting, waiting the word or sign, 


To break for her darling sake ? 


- those usually cold gray eyes, which seemed made only to search ¢ 


» You ought to have told me before, Frederika,” interrupted the Professor, 


HER SECRET. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


HE adventures by fire and flood were not without evil consequences. During 
the night the child was attacked by catarrh fever, and Felicitas awoke ~ 
next morning with a severe headache. Nevertheless she attended to all her 
customary duties with her usual diligence,—her wounded arm was not very 
painful, for the healing ointment had worked well during the night. 

In the afternoon the Professor came home. He had just performed success- 
fully an operation upon the eyes of one of his patients, which no physician had 
hitherto ventured to undertake. In his gait and carriage the usual quiet assured 
self-reliance was observable,—the colour in his cheeks was not a shade deeper 4 
than usual, but those that knew him intimately, might well wonder at the un- 
wonted fire that burned in his eyes underneath the strong — eyebrows,— 

osely into the 
very soul of others, could then, at certain moments, flash and glow with genial 
sympathy and heartfeld satisfaction. 

e stood at the door of the courtyard, and asked Frederika, who was 
just coming into the house with a bucket of water whether her illness of yester- 
day had passed away. 

* Oh, I am quite well again, Herr Professor,” she said, putting downthe ~« 
bucket, ‘but the girl there,”—pointing across the court to the windows of a . 
room upon the ground floor of the house,—“ Caroline, I am sure, caught some- 
thing yesterday in all that fire and water. I could scarcely sle ep a wink last 
night,—she talked so loud in her sleep,—and to-day she is going about with 
such a heavy head, and with a face the colour of scarlet, and’—— 


sternly. 
‘I did tell Madame; but she said it would soon pass over. Caroline has 4 
never had a doctor in her life since she came here, and she has grown up strong 
enough. Rank weeds gow apace, Herr Professor. There is no. use in trying . 
to be kind to her,”—she added, as she remarked a gathering cloud upon her : 
hearer’s face,—‘‘ she has always ever since she was a little child, been an obsti- 
nate thing, behaving herself as though she were a king’s daughter,—she, a player 
irl! Often when I have baked or cooked up something particularly good for 
adame, I have set aside some of it for her. I always think of others, sir! 
But do you suppose she ever touched it? Nota bit of it. I always had to 
gve it to some one else. You see, Herr Professor, she has been this way from 
childhood. She has never eaten half enough since our old master died,—’tis a 
wonder to me she has grown up so tall. And it is all because of her obstinacy 
and evil-minded arrogance,—she does not wish to accept anything from any- 
body. Did I not hear her with my own ears telling Heinrich, that when she 
had once left this horrible house she would work her fingers to the bone and-.send 
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all she earned to Madame, until every penny that she had cost, every mouthful of 
bread that she had eaten here, was well paid for?” 

The old cook had not observed how, while she was a out her heart in this 
way, her auditor’s face had been more and more deeply dyed with crimson, until, 
scarcely waiting for the conclusion of the last sentence, without replying a word 
he strode across the court-yard towards the window which she had pointed out 
tohim. It was a high bow-window cut in the stone, opening nearly on the 
ground, and belonged to the room in which Frederika and Felicitas slept. It 
was open at- present, and through it were seen the bare whitewashed walls and 
clumsy scanty furniture; it was the same small and dreary room in which the 
ebild of four years of age had sobbed through her first night of childish longing 
iver her mother. There was now at the window the obstinate outcast—who would 
not even satisfy her hunger in this hated house—who would work her fingers to the 
bone that she might free herself from all obligation—there was pride which she had 
preserved with even masculine determination in the midst of daily humiliations, 
and a soul inspired by indomitable energy and inexhaustible power, all existing 
in that fair young creature now apparently sleeping the lovely careless sleep of 
a child. Her head was resting upon her arm, which was lying upon the window- 
sill; the snowy forehead ‘and the glittering splendour of the hair contrasting 
strangely with the gray stone. ‘The pure profile with the lips softly closed and 
the depression of the corners of the mouth wore an expression of innocence and 
gentle melancholy ; the eyes which could flash out such bitter hate and defiance 
were closed, their long dark lashes resting upon her cheeks. 

The Professor advanced noiselessly and regarded her for a moment in silence, 
standing immovably by the window.—then he bent over her. 

“ Felicitas!’’ his voice was gentle and full of kindly sympathy. 

. She started up and gazed incredulously into the eyes which were fixed upon 
her; her name spoken by his lips acted upon her like an electric shock. She 
drew up her figure, which had just now leaned upon the sill in the relaxation 
almost of childhood, and in every line of her face there was expressed absolute 
determination as if to repel some expected hostile attack. 

The Professor entirely ignored the transformation. 

“T hear from Frederika that you are ill,” he said with the friendly tone usual 
with a physician. 

‘*T feel quite well again,’ she answered with constraint. “‘ Undisturbed re- 

. pose has always proved my best medicine.” 


Hum,—nevertheless you look ””——— he did not finish the sentence, but 


his hand acooss the window-sill, and attempted to take hold of her wrist. She 
drew back several steps into the room. 

‘* Be reasonable, Felicitas!”’ he said with a serious kindliness, but his brows 
contracted gloomily as the girl, clasping her hands almost convulsively in front 
of her, did not approach him. In spite of the thick beard, the angry compres- 
sion of his lips could be plainly seen. 

“ Then it is no longer your physician who addresses you, but your guardian,” 
he said harshly, ‘‘ and as such I commard you to come here !” 

She did not look up, her eyes were still fixed on the ground, and her chest 
heaved as though with an inward conflict, but she slowly approached the window, 
and with averted face extended her hand, which he gently took in his. The 
well-shaped little hand, hardened by labour, trembled so violently that an ex- 
pression of great compassion crossed the Professor’s face. 

“ Again, you wilful, foolish child,” he said with gentle gravity, “ you have 

mpelled me to treat you with severity—and I had hoped that we might part 
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‘without one more embittered word. Have you then no look for me or for my 
mother but one of inextinguishable hatred ? ” 

“We must all reap as we sow !” she replied in smothered accents as she tried 
to withdraw her hand from his, looking at the slender fingers that enclosed her 
wrist gently and firmly with as much horror as though they had been of red-hot 
iron. 

But he dropped her hand quickly,—gentleness and sympathy disappeared from 
his face,—evidently provoked, he struck with the end of his cane at some innocent 
blades of grass that were growing in the chinks of the wall. Felicitas breathed 
again, this rough, harsh manner was familiar to her—it was his own—she hated 
his sympathy. 

“ Always the same accusation,” he said at last coldly. ‘ However your ex- 
aggerated pride might be wounded by it, it was our duty to bring you up with 
most moderate expectations. I can bear the burden of your hatred calmly, for I 
did my best, and desired only your best good—and my mother? well, her love 
may be difficult to gain, I will not deny that, but she is incorruptibly just, and 
her fear of God would never have allowed her to permit any real harm or in- 
justice to have befallen you. You are about to gointo the world upon your own 
responsibility. In your case docility is specially needful. How can you expect 
to succeed in intercourse with others while you so rigidly retain your false views 
of life? How can those defiant eyes ever win affection or good will ?” 

She raised her eyes, and looked him calmly and firmly in the face. 

“« If any one can prove to me that my ideas of right will not bear the pure 


light of reason I wi!l willingly renounce them,” she replied in her low, expres- © 


sive voice, ‘‘ but I know that I am not alone in my conviction that no one, who- 
ever he may be, has the right to condemn another to intellectual death ; I know 
that thousands feel, as I do, how unjust and wrong it is to deny to any human 
soul the gratification for which it thirsts, simply because it is confined in a low- 
born body. I go out into the world with confidence, for I believe in human 
nature, and rely upon finding those towards whom I shall certainly not preserve 
an attitude of defiance. A girl in my unfortunate circumstances, who is 
obliged to live among heartless people, has no other weapon than her 
pride, no support except the consciousness that she is God’s child, and 


may bea geo of His spirit. He is no respector of persons, for Him the dis- * 
0 


tinctions of rank and class do not exist—they are human inventions, and the 
more narrow and contracted the soul, the more does it cling to such dis- 
tinctions.” 

She turned slowly away, and disappeared behind the door leading into the 
servants’ room, while hestood without gazing after her. He pulled his hat down 
over his forehead, and walked towards the house. No one could tell what was 
going on in that bowed head, but one thing was certain, the glow which had 
shone in his eyes when he first returned to the house that afternoon had vanished 
—gloomy thoughts were evidently brooding behind that deeply-furrowed brow. 

Tn the hall were the young lawyer Franz, and Heinrich, The Professor 
started as if waking from a dream, as their voices struck upon his ear. 

“So you have patients in the house, Professor,” said the lawyer, 


hands with him. ‘‘ The fire has had evil consequences, asI hear. The 


child 
“ Has catarrh fever,” completed the Professor dryly. He evidently was not 
in the humour for further explanations. . 
“Ah, Herr Professor, that is of very little consequence,” said Heinrich. 


«The child is a poor, wretched little creature, pining away all the time—but 


— 
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when a girl like Fay, who never has an ache or a pain all the year round, 
hangs her head, it is enough to make any one anxious.”’ 

‘TT have really not been able to perceive much hanging of the head,” said 
the Professor—one could see the corners of his mouth twitching ironically 
beneath his beard. ‘“‘She holds her head as erect as is at all necessary, 
Heinrich !” 

He went upstairs with Franz. At the top of the first flight Anna ran 
towards them—she was barefoot, and in her night-dress, her poor little cheeks 
were scarlet with fever, and her eyes were swollen with crying. 

“Mamma is gone, and Rosa is gone—and Anna wants a drink of water !” 
she cried out to the Professor. Much displeased, he took her in his arms and 
carried her back into the bed-room. No one was to be seen. Greatly irri- 
tated, he called the maid. A distant door was heard to cpen, and Rosa, flat-iron 
in hand, her cheeks aflame, came running along the passage. In the distant 
room a huge pile of snowy muslin could be seen upon the ironing- table. 

“‘Whereare you? How can you leave this sick child entirely alone?” he 
cried out to her, as she entered the room. 

“Ah, Herr Professor, I cannot be in two places at once,” said the girl,. 
almost crying with vexation. ‘‘ My gracious lady must always have a fresh 
white muslin dress every morning—there is no end to the washing and ironing ;. 
these muslin dresses make more work than”——— 

She stopped short, for the young lawyer was seized with a violent fit of 

hter. 

* Alas for the lady in simple white muslin!” cried he, actually holding his. 


sides, for the gloomy embarrassed countenance of his friend struck him as — 


infinitely comical. ne 

** My mistress thought,” Rosa went on with her defence, “ that as Anna h 
only a bad cold, she might easily be left alone for half an hour—her toys were 
all on her bed where she could get them.” 

** And where is my cousin?” asked the Professor, harshly. 

“* My mistress and Madame Hellwig have gone out together to the meeting 
of the Missionary Society.” 

“Indeed!” He waived all further explanation, and looked positively 


angry. ‘Now go back and get through with that stuff,” he ordered, pointing 


towards the door whence she had come ; then he called Frederika, but the old 
cook, having just put her hands into her fresh dough, sent Felicitas. 

The young girl came upstairs. The flush caused by her late excitement had 
not yet quite left her cheek, but her look coolly scanned the irritated counte- 
nance of the Professor. She stood still, with quiet dignity, awaiting his orders. 
It evidently cost him a struggle to address her. 

*“‘ There is no one to take care of little Anna. Will you stay with her until 
her mother’s return?” he asked, aud an attentive listener might have observed 
the effort with which he compelled his voice to take a gentle tone. 

“ Most willingly,” she answered, without embarrassment. ‘There is only 
one objection to my doing so. The child’s mother does not like to have her. 
little daughter with me. But if you will take all responsibility—I will do what 

ou ask.” 
ec: Certainly I will.” 
Without another word, she entered the bed-room and closed the door. The 
young lawyer looked after her with sparkling eyes. ; 
*‘ It is Heinrich’s strange fashion to call her ‘ Fay,’” he said to the Professor, 
as they went up the second flight of stairs to the room of the latter,—-‘‘ and oddly 
a3 the name sounds from his rude lips, it suits her marvellously. I must 
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frankly confess that I cannot conceive how you yourself, and your mother, bave 
had the courage to place this remarkable girl upon a footing with your old cook 
and that pert lady’s maid.” 

** Ah, you think we should have robed her in silks and velvets?” cried the 
Professor, more agitated than his friend had ever known him. ‘And as a — 
daughter has been denied to the House of Hellwig, the empty place could not 
have been better filled than by this Fay, or rather Sphinx, as I call her. You 
‘were always an enthusiast! There is no possible objection,” his voice vibrated 
with excitement, “to your making the juggler’s daughter Madame Franz—as her 
guardian I will bestow my blessing upon, you!” 

The handsome face of the young lawyer flushed to the roots of his hair. For 
‘one moment he turned in confusion and looked from the window across the 
square—they had entered the Professor’s room—and then turning again with a 
‘smile, and not without a shade of irony in his voice, he replied— 

“If I comprebend in the least the workings of that girl’s mind, she will 

scarcely trouble herself concerning her guardian’s blessing, or even consent—her 
own decision is all I should have to consult—and if you think to scare me by the 
term ‘ juggler’s daughter,’ you are greatly mistaken in me, my revered Professor. 
For you, indeed, with your ideas, such a thought would unhinge your whole 
nervous system. What! commingle the warm, impulsive blood, coming quick 
from the heart of the juggler’s daughter and the cool, sluggish stream which flows 
im your veins from the long line of respectable merchant ancestors—why, the 
‘idea is monstrous—those worthies there would turn in their graves!” 

He pointed into the next room through the open door. There, upon the wall, 
was hanging a long row of well painted portraits in oil, all stately respectable men, 
‘with sparkling diamonds on their fingers, and in their faultlessly tied cravats. 
They were the various Burgomasters and Councillors of Commerce who had 

once borne the name of Hellwig. 

The Professor crossed the room and entered the apartment—the stings of his 
friend’s irony seemed to glide harmlessly off from him. He folded his arms upon 
his chest and walked several times up and down before the portraits. ‘They 
have lived blameless lives,” he said suddenly, standing still. ‘‘ Has this exterior 
of stainless dignity and worth been attained and preserved without fierce mental 
conflicts? I cannot believe it. Human nature is antagonistic, it rebels most 
ebstinately just where it should obey most implicitly. Yet all their sacrifices 
have been as blocks of stone contributed to form one solid structure, and this 
structure is called ‘ The House of Hellwig.’ Have they been formed and brought - 
together only to be thrown down like a house of cards by some unworthy de- 
scendant ? God forbid !” 

It really seemed as if he suppres3ed some inward struggle with these words, 
for the unwonted excitement which Franz had observed with such surprise ~~ 
entirely disappeared when he returned to his own room. — : 

- Felicitas had been sitting about’ half-an-hour by the child’s bedside, when ‘eg 
the Councillor’s widow came home. Her face darkened at once at the sight of 
ithe young girl. 

‘* How did you come here, Caroline?” she asked sharply, throwing her sun- 
shade upon the sofa, and drawing off her Swedish gloves, ‘I certainly did not 
require this service of you.” ‘ 

** But I did!” said the Professor, as he suddenly appeared behind her upon 
the threshold of the open door. ‘‘ Your child needed attendance, she ran out to 

ame barefooted as [ came upstairs.’’ 
~“ Impossible! Oh, Anna, how could you be so disobedient ?” 
-4* Are you really in doubt, Adele, as to who was to blame in this case?” asked 
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the Professor, still controlling himself—although the tone of his voice betrayed: 
his displeasure. . 

“Oh Heavens! How I am tormented by that careless creature Rosa!’ She 
has nothing in the world to do except to take care of this child, and yet I know 
that the moment my back is turned she is either gaping out of the window or 
standing before the looking-glass.” 

‘* She happens at this moment te be standing before the ironing-table labouring” 
in the sweat of her brow at a dress which you must a tout prix put on. 
to-morrow,” emphasising every word with cutting contempt. 

She started guiltily. For one moment she was quite overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, but she quickly recovered herself. 

“* Heavens, how stupid !” she cried again, “‘ she has entirely misunderstood me 
—how unfortunate I am !” 

“ Well,” he again interrupted her, ‘‘ we will suppose it a misunderstanding and. 
let it go. But how could you leave your sick child in the charge of a maid who 
is, as you have just declared, so grossly careless?” 

“John, I obeyed the call of a sacred duty,” answered the young widow, cast- 
ing up her beautiful eyes with an expression of pious enthusiasm. 

“Your most sacred duty is your duty to your child!” he cried, now really 
angry—“ I, as your physician, sent you here, not to occupy yourself with mis- 
sionary societies, but solely and simply for the sake of your child!” 

“Oh, John, what would aunt and papa say if they should hear you? you used 
to think so differently.” 

“ That I grant you, but reflection always leads us to the firm conviction that. 
we should exert our best and strongest powers in the sphere where Providence 
has placed us. A hundred children brought from Paganism into the bosom of the: 
Church through your means could not relieve you from one iota of the blame that 
must attach to you for any neglect of your own child!” 

The young widow’s face glowed like a peony, but she struggled bravely for 
her usual gentleness—and succeeded. 

‘Do not be so harsh to me, John,” she entreated. ‘ Remember that I am 
only a weak woman who always means to do what is right. If I have erred, it 
was out of affection for your mother, who wished me to accompany her—I promise 
you it shall not occur again. 

The young widow spoke in the most melodious tone of her flute-like voice, and. 
offered her hand to her cousin with a bewitching smile. Strange—the grave man 
blushed like a girl. Unconsciously he cast a shy glance towards the figure by 
the bedside bending over the little girl—then took the proffered hand in two 


fingers and coldly dropped it. The dove-like eyes, which so beseechingly sought. 


his, suddenly flashed, and the face grew pale—but tranquillity was bravely main- 
tained. The young mother took her child’s head between her hands and kissed 
the feverish little forehead. 
** I will take care of Anna now, and I thank you most cordially, dear Caro- 
line, for taking my place here in my absence,” she said kindly to Felicitas. 
The young girl rose to go—but the child began to cry bitterly, and throwing: 
her arms around her, held her tightly with both hands. 
The professor felt the poor little wrist. 
“She has a high fever, I cannot consent to have her excited further,” he said. 


kindly but coldly to Felicitas. ‘ Will you have the kindness to sit beside her — 


until she falls asleep ?” 

She silently resumed her seat, and he left the room. At the same time the- 
Councillor’s widow retired hastily into her sitting-room, and closed the door be- 
hind her with something of a slam. Felicitas heard her walking up and down 
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the room with agitated steps, and then their came a sharp sound like the tearing 
of muslin. Little Anna started up and listened, and when the sound was 
repeated in quick succession, she began to tremble violently and burst into 
tears. 

“Mamma, mamma!” she cried suddenly, “I will be good! I will not do 
so again. Don’t, dear mamma !” 

At this moment Rosa entered. Her usually rosy face looked quite pale. 

“ She is tearing something to pieces again. I heard it distinctly on the land- 


ing,” she whispered to Felicitas with an expression of great disgust. ‘‘ Lie still, . 


my darling,” she said soothingly to the child. “ Mamma will not hurt you,— 
she will not come here now, and by-and-bye she will be kind again.’’ 


Within, a door opened and shut, the Councillor’s widow had evidently gone : 


out of the room. Rosa now entered it, and returned immediately with a small 
bundle of white rags in her hand. They were the remains of a lace pocket 
handkerchief. 

‘* She is perfectly beside herself when she fall into one of her rages,” grumbled 
the maid. ‘ She tears to pieces whatever she has in her hands, and strikes 
right and left without mercy. That poor little thing knows that well enough.” 

Felicitas pressed the child to her heart, as if to shield her from her mother’s 
violent outbreak of passion,—but there was no ground for her anxiety. The. 
Voice of the young widow was suddenly heard from the landing without in all 
its bell-like clearness of tone,—she was chatting cheerfully with young Franz as 
he went down stairs, and, when shortly afterwards she entered the bedroom, s _ 
looked more lovely than ever. The recent angry flush had subsided, leaving 
only a delicate carmine tint on either softly-rounded cheek, and no one would 
have drean-7d that the heightened brilliancy of the eyes which beamed in that 


beautiful face was the result of anything but some lofty ebullition of feminine 
enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Win. at the Professor’s request, Felicitas took her station by little Anna’s 
bedside she never dreamed that she had undertaken an office which she 
was to retain for many days. The child became dangerously ill, and would not 
suffer her mother or Rosa to approach her. Upon the Professor and Felicitas, 
therefore, the charge of watching by her and giving her her medicine devolved. 
In her delirium the torn: handkerchief played a conspicuous part. John listened 
with amusement to her childish cries of anguish and fear, and more than once 
called up a blush of confusion and terror into his cousin’s cheeks by his persistent 
searching questions. She however, stoutly affirmed—and Rosa always confirmed 
her assertion—that the child alluded to some frightful dream that she had had. 
Felicitas soon became most skilful in her duties as nurse; for although daily 
and hourly intercourse with the Professor at first made her position a very try- 
ing one, yet the anxiety which they shared together for the child’s life helped her 
to overcome the difficulties of her situation more quickly than she had thought pos- 
sible. She was amazed to find how well she understood him in his office of physician. 
While others—eyen the child’s mother—thought him impenetrable, she always 
knew whether he considered the danger on the increase, or whether he had begun 
to hope,—and this almost entirely without a word of explanation on his part 
calling her to note any change that was taking place. He relieved her by watch- 
ing himself on alternate nights, and during the day he spent much time in the 
sick-room. He would sit patiently for hours by the bedside, laying one and then 
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the other of his cool hands upon the child’s hot forehead. The little girl would 
often fall asleep thus, soothed by his gentle hand, which really seemed to possess 
magnetic power. 

With determined aversion Felicitas tried to drive from her mind the involun- 
tary comparisons that would suggest themselves, as sitting at some distance from 
him her glance rested upon his face and figure. There were the same hard, 
irregular lines in the face, the same broad, massive forehead, above which the 
thick hair was most carefully and smoothly brushed, the same eyes, the same 
voice, everything just as she remembered him the terror of her childhood,—but 
she looked in vain for that gloomy air of asceticism which had made the youth- 
ful face and figure so prematurely old and forbidding. A mild light seemed to 
surround that broad forehead,—and as she listened to the tonesof his voice as 
he tenderly soothed the suffering child, she could not but confess to herself that 
he certainly appreciated fully the sacredness of his calling. He did not stand 


‘contemplating, with a cold shrug of his shoulders, the unavoidable suffering of 


others; he not only tried to rescue the body from pain and death,—but the 
agonised soul might find support and sympathy in his eyes, and gather courage 
and consolacion from his voice. He had a command of language which few men 
possess. Words and tones were at his bidding which stirred electrically the hear} 
of the listener. Who could at such times remember his stiff, awkward move 
ments, or his repellant demeanour in social intercourse! His presence compelled 
admiration,—he was a man conscious of power,—the deep-thinking, determined 
mediator between the two deadly opponents, Life and Death. But whatever 
thoughts of this nature might at times haunt and fill Felicitas’ mind, her con- 
cluding observation was always the same. If he can think and feel humanely,— 


pathising with the needs and woes of the poorest of his fellow-men,—the — 


lealesd child of the juggler has all the more reason to detest him, for to her he 
had been only an unpitying oppressor and prejudiced unjust judge. 

During their present daily intercourse, he had never once adopted towards 
her that gentle tone and manner which she so dreaded, and against which she 
defended herself with the weapons of defiance and pride. He preserved un- 
interruptedly the air of common kindness which he had used towards her since 
their last conversation, and this was expressed far more in manner than in 
words, as, except to ask her some unavoidable question, he hardly ever 
addressed her. He had a hard part to play with the Councillor’s widow. At first 
she behaved like one beside herself, and insisted that Felicitas should resign her 
post to herself or to Rosa—all John’s quiet decision of manner was necessary 
to bring her to reason. Then she could not be prevented from putting in at 
the door at all hours that curly;head which the child so dreaded,—almost always 
when her cousin and Felicitas were together in the room. She wept and wrung 
her white hands. Whatever poets may say about heroines ‘lovely in enchant- 
ing tears,’ there is no human face that can be beautiful in a burst of tears that 
springs from the extreme of agony,—but no line was deepened in that lovely 
oval face, no disfiguring redness appeared upon the transparent skin,—the 
pearly drops rolled gently over the peachy cheeks. No artist could imagine a 
‘more exquisite artistically weeping Mater Dolorosa. What a contrast between 
her and the pale, @xious watcher by the child’s bed! Every evening punctually, 
she appeared in an elegant wrapper, a cap of cobweb lace resting lightly upon 
her|curls, and a devotional book in her hand, and begged to be allowed to 
watch. One and the same contest always ensued between her cousin and her- 
self, She made the same protestations against what she called this invasion of 
her maternal rights, and departed to her bed gently weeping and lamenting, to 
arise the next morning fresh as a spring rose. 
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It was the ninth evening of little Anna’s illness. The child lay in a dull 
stupor. Now and then an unmeaning murmur would escape her lips. The — 


Professor had been for a long while sitting motionless by her bedside, with his 
head bowed upon his clasped hands; suddenly he arose and beckoned Felicitas 
into the next room. 

* You watched last night and have not allowed yourself one moment of rest 
now for two days,” he said, “‘and yet I am going to ask a further sacrifice of 
you. There will be acrisis to-night. I could easily share my watch with my 
cousin or Rosa, for the child is entirely unconscious, but I need beside me 
— thoughtfulness and self-forgetfulness. Will you watch again to-night ?” 

Yes,’ 

“But you will have to pass hours of anxiety and suspense—do you think you 
are strong enough ? ” 

“Oh yes. I love the child—and in short, I wild be strong enough.” 

“* Have you such firm faith inthe power of your will?” His voice began 
to express the gentleness which she so dreaded. 

“ It has never yet failed me,” she replied, and her calm eyes grew stern and 
repellant. 

The night fell—a lovely, still spring night. The bright glittering moon- 
light was bathing the sleeping town,—it shone into the long room in the 
merchant’s house where the old portraits were hanging, touching them with 
silver, and breathing a strange life into their motionless features. The flowers 
on the carpet bloomed afresh in the magic light, and a million silvery gleams 
were reflected from the antique chandelier hanging from the centre of the ceiling. 
But within the sick-room, mighty forces were battling above the narrow bed for 
the mastery. The conflict was fierce indeed. The child lay there in violent 
convulsions. The Professor stood beside her with his eyes riveted upon the 
writhing limbs and the distorted face. He had done everything that human 
science aud medical skill could suggest, and now he was patiently abiding the 
issue of his unwearied efforts to assist the beneficent forces of nature, 

The clock upon the church tower struck twelve in sluw, deliberate strokes. 
Felicitas, who was leaning over the foot of the bed, shuddered—it seemed to her 
that that long ringing clang must bear away the childish soul upon its mighty 
waves of sound, and, in fact, the tightly-strung limbs suddenly relaxed, the 
clenched hands opened and fell feebly upon the covering of the bed, and after 
@ few more minutes the head lay quietly upon the pillow. The Professor leaned 
over her silently for awhile, and then raising his head, he whispered with 
emotion,—* I think she will recover ! ” ; 

Felicitas gazed anxiously at her little charge,—she listened to her gentle 
breathing, and saw how the wearied limbs had fallen into a childish attitude of 
repose. Then she rose noiselessly and went into the next room. She stepped 
to the open window. The delicious night-air in which a breath of morning already 
mingled encircled her refreshingly,—she leaned her weary head against the stone 
embrasure of the window, and her clasped hands hung idly before her. Onthe 
window-sill was a tall tea-rose bush,—one exquisite flower, doubly pale in the 
white moonlight, hung above her snowy brow and glimmering hair. Her pulses 
throbbed feverishly—no wonder ; within there, in that narrow room, death had 
hovered very near a human life. The tension of her nerves during the last few 


hours had been fearful,—her ears had heard only the sudden shrill shrieks of the’ 


child,—she had seen nothing but the convulsed little form and the mute, pale 
face of the physician who had asked the assistance which she could render only 
by a glance ora sign. They had been alone together within four walls, one in 
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the exercise of mercy and compassion—divided by a deep gulf of hatred and 


_ prejudice. 


The dry heated eyes of the young girl gazed from the window at the front of 
the town-hall, shining bright in the moonlight. The statues on either side of the 
clock—the Virgin and St. Boniface—stood out in ghostly life from their niches, 
—what good did they do standing protectingly and beneficently watching there ? 
Directly beneath them the tragedy had taken place. Those three high windows, 
now glittering silver, had shone on that sad evening long ago—with the golden 
light of the fairy-like illumination within,—and upon that very spot upon the 
floor where now the moon’s pale ray was sleeping, the wondrously lovely woman 
had stood unfalteringly before the crowd of spectators and the deadly weapons, 
—but beneath her breastplate a mother’s heart was throbbing tenderly and 
anxiously,—for a little child was sleeping lonely at the inn for whom she would 
work until—the six shots fell and all was over. 

The professor now came out of the sick-room and closed the door noiselessly 
— him. He went up to Felicitas, who was still standing immovably at the 
window. 

“She is sleeping gently,” he said. “I will spend the remainder of the night 
with her,—now go and rest.” 

Scarcely waiting for him to finish his sentence, Felicitas left the window and 
walked silently passed hiw to leave the room. 

“I think we can hardly separate so coldly to-night,” he said in a low voice 
before she could reach the door—it seemed as if against his will he broke the 
spell of silence. ‘During these last days we have stood faithfully by one 
another like true comrades, battling with death for a human life,—remember that,” 
he added with warmth. ‘In a few weeks we shall certainly part at all events, 
perhaps never to see each other again in this world. I must do you and myself 
the justica to tell you that by your own force of character you have utterly de- 
stroyed the prejudice and dislike of the last nine years. Only in one dark spot— 
in your inextinguishable hatred and obstinacy—do I recognise the wayward child 
who once aroused all my sternness and severity.” 

Felicitas had advanced several steps towards him. The moonlight illuminated 
her whole figure. As she stood there erect with compressed lip and pale face 
turned towards him over her shoulder, there was indeed an air of determined 
hostility in her whole attitude and expression. 

*¢ Tn all physical ailments you always inquire into causes before you form an 
opinion,” she replied. ‘‘ But you never thought it worth your trouble to inquire 
whence proceeded that disease, as you choose to call it, of the soul, which you 
desired to root out. You judged blindly upon vague hints of information, and 
are just as blamable as though one of your patients had died through your medical 
neglect. Suddenly deprive a grown man of his ideal, the golden future of which 
he always has dreamed longingly, and, be he never so pious and virtuous, he can- 
not, in the first shock of his loss, fuld his hands quietly and submit,—how much 
less then could a child only nine years old, a child whose whole soul had been 
filled with anticipations of the day when she should once more see her idolised 
mother—in whose mind there was no hope, no dream—in whose heart no throb’ 
that was not in some way connected with this blissful meeting ! ” 

She stopped for a moment,—but no word passed her hearer’s lips,—he did not. 
even look-at her. At the beginning of her accusation he had once made a sudden 
hasty movement as if to interrupt her,—but as she proceeded he stood immoy- 
able, in a listening attitude, not even raising his hand to stroke his beard—a mo- 
tion common with him when his attention was excited. 

“‘ My uncle preserved to me my happy ignorance,” she continued, after a short 
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pause,—‘ but he died, and with him all pity died in this house. That morning 


I had gone for the first time to my mother’s grave,—only the evening before I 

had learned her terrible fate——they told me at the same time that the juggler’s. 

— was a lost creature, whom even a merciful God would not admit into his 
eaven”——. 

“Why did you not tell me all this then ? ” interrupted the Professor, gloomily. 

Felicitas, out of consideration for the sick child, had spoken in an undertone,. 
which added intensity to her expression of bitterness. She continued in the same 
tone—turning her beautiful face flushed with scorn fully towards him : 

‘Why did I not tell you all this. then?” she repeated. ‘Because you had. 
already declared that the class from which I sprung was utterly odious to you, 
and that there was hopeless levity in my blood.” The professor covered his eyes- 
with his hand for a moment. ‘‘ Young as I was, with my first bitter experience 
of life fresh upon me, I knew well at that moment that I should find no 
‘sympathy, no pity. And have you ever had any sympathy or pity for the player’s, 
child ?” she asked, advancing one step towards him, and emphasising every word 
with indescribable bitterness. ‘‘ Has it ever occurred to you that the creature: 
whom you wish to bow beneath the yoke of servitude might perhaps have capa- 
city tothink? Have you not stretched her soul upon the rack repeatedly with 
your determination to root out, like noxious weeds, every desire that she might. 
entertain for mental culture—every expression of becoming self-reliance—every 
aspiration to aloftier atmosphere? Do not think that I accuse you of wrong in 
bringing me upto labour. Labour even the hardest and most fatiguing can never 
be a disgrace. I work gladly,—but that you did your best to make mea soulless 
machine—that you tried to crush out in me that intellectural element which alone 
can illuminate and enoble a life of hard labour—that I can never forget or forgive!” 

Never, Felicitas ?” 

The young girl shook her head with a wild gesture of refusal. 

‘Then I must resign myself to your resolution,” he said, with a slight smile 
that was involuntarily, or even in spite of himself, full of melancholy. “I have- 


offended you mortally, and yet—I repeat it—I could not do otherwise,” He 


walked several times up and down the room. “In order to justify myself I must 
once more allude to what I know gives you great pain,” he continued quickly. 
** You are entirely without means, and are of—despised origin. You are neces- 
sitated to work for your own living. It would have been cruel to have bestowed. 
upon you an education fitting you for a higher position in life, and then to have: 
degraded you to the level of a servant, and yet I could not have given, you any 
other position—for do you suppose that any family could have been induced to 
receive among their children as a governess the daughter of a juggler? Do you 
not know that a man,”—he stopped for a moment, his breath came quickly and 
his face grew white—“ yes, that a man of good posstion who might desire to link 
his life with yours would be forced to sacrifice much, both in himself and his. 
relations with the world’? And what an unimaginable humiliation would that be 
for your proud heart? This is the result of the social laws which you despise— 
but in obedience to which many men exercise an amount of self-control and self- 
denial that you do not dream of—clinging to the maintenance of them from. 
reverence for the past and from the conviction that they are a political necessity.. 
And I too must obey them—we do not all carry our sufferings written upon our 
feeone, 00 my submission to them condemns me to a life of self-denial and— 
oneliness.” 

He was silent. It thrilled Felicitas strangely, this involuntary, nay, almost. 
unwilling revelation of his heart-secrets which this strong reserved man was 
making with trembling lips at this midnight hour. And so he had doubtless 
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given his heart to some woman who stood socially far, far above him. In the 
midst of the hate and anger which filled her soul towards him, she was conscious 
of being touched by a sorrow such as she had never known before. Was it pos- 
‘sible that she could feel sympathy for him? Had she indeed then no force of 
-character—was she so weak ?—she who such a short time before had declared 
so emphatically that she should feel no pity for any misfortune that might hap- 
pen to him? And was he in fact to be pitied—why, instead of folding his hands 
idly in his lap, did he not strive in a manly way for the lofty prize? 

“Well, Felicitas, have you nothing to say?” he asked; “or are you again 
offended by my explanation, which is an honest one?” : 

“No,” she replied coldly. These are your individual views—I have not th 
smallest desire to alter them. But you cannot deprive me of the conviction that 
‘there exist kind-hearted, unprejudiced people in the world, who will recognise an 
honest heart and good intentions, even in a juggler’s daughter. But why should 
I reply? We should never come to the end. You see everything from your 


standpoint of excessive respectability, where you encase yourself in armour, that 


even your thoughts may not deviate from a certain routine. I belong to the 
class, despised by you and such as you, of those who believe that thought is and 
should be free. As you yourself say, our paths in life will diverge in a few 
weeks never to meet again; in mind we are already far apart. Have you any 
other commands for me with regard to the sick child ?” 

He shook his head, and before he could say another word she had left the 
room. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


NNA’S recovery advanced rapidly, but Felicitas was not yet relieved from 
her duties as nurse. The little girl, usually quiet and docile, grew fretful 

and excited as soon as she left her bedside, and there was nothing for the mother 
to do but to entreat Felicitas to take charge of her daughter until she was per- 
fectly recovered. The young widow did this all the more willingly, as the 
Professor no longer spent any length of time in the sick-room. He came every 
morning to see the child, but his visits scarcely lasted three minutes. Sometimes 
he took her in his arms and carried her up and down for awhile in the sunny 
sheltered courtyard, but except at such times he was rarely seen in the house. 
He seemed suddenly to have been seized by a positive passion for the garden ; 


his whole mode of life was changed; he never studied in his room any more; 


whoever wished to speak to him was sent out to the garden. Frau Hellwig 
yielded with a wonderfully good grace to this freak, as she called the alteration 
‘in his habits, and to the great delight of the Councillor’s widow arranged matters 
so that their principal meals were taken in the garden. Thus the old house 
grew more quiet than ever, the family often did not return to it until after ten 
o'clock in the evening. But sometimes the Professot,would come back earlier 
-and alone; Felicitas would hear him slowly ascending the first flight of stairs, 
and then, almost always an odd circumstance occurred. He would turn on the 
landing, and, as if mechanically, approach the sick-room, but just outside, when 
his hand must have almost touched the latch of the door, he would suddenly 
pause, as if recollecting himself, and then retracing his steps would mount the 
stairs to his room with redoubled spaed. His room was just over the one where 
the child lay, and on these evenings he did not sit down quietly to his books, but 
walked restlessly up and down for hours—this lonely pacing of his room always 
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interested and excited Felicitas—she connected it in some way with his mid- 
night confession. 

About eight in the evening little Anna usually fell asleep, and then Rosa took 
Felicitas’ place at the child’s bedside, while she took her time of relaxation, and 
went up to the rooms under the roof. Aunt Cordula seemed to have overcome 
her late physical weakness, and to have no more presentiments of death—she- 
was more cheerful than ever, and would exult like a child in the anticipation of 
soon having Felicitas all to herslif. She always waited supper for her. There 
stood the carefully ordered tea-table in the gallery,—some favourite delicacy of 
Felicitas’ was always provided, and a whole bundle of freshly-arrived magazines- 
and newspapers awaited her, to be read aloud. During these cosy delightful 
hours of refreshment, everything which had lately so excited and disturbed her 
mind would, often to her own surprise, utterly faded away. She never spoke of 
what went on in the front mansion, and the old Mam’selle—true to her custom 
of years—never asked a question; and thus the strange experiences through 
which she was passing naturally and easily fell into the background. 

One beautiful sunny afternoon Felicitas was sitting alone with little Anna,—a 
church-like stillness pervaded the house ; the Councillor’s widow and Madame 
had gone to make a round of visits, and the professor was surely in the garden, 
for there was no sound of life from his room above. The child had been playing 
for a long while, but now she threw aside her toys, laid her head back on the 
pillow, and begged,— Sing me a song, Caroline dear.” 

She was extravagantly fond of hearing Felicitas sing. The young girl’s. 
voice was contralto,—its tones were full and ronnd, issuing from the chest, with- 
out any uncertainty, like musical strokes upon a bell, and with that clear vibra- 
tion which seems peculiar to the violoncello, and which in the human voice, 
without one shade of shrillness, breathes a tender melancholy, and is always 
expressive of intellectual refinement. The old Mam’selle, with her rare musical 
attainments and the finished culture which her own talent had obtained under 
most excellent masters, had trained and educated this magnificent instrument 
well. Felicitas sang German songs in a perfectly classic artistic manner. 
She had discovered that she could always soothe the child by beginning some 
flowing melody very softly, only lending its full power to her voice after singing 
for some moments, and never then, if she dreamed that unkind ears were near :— 

fresh young grass, O tender green !”’. 
The exquisite song of Schumann’s now resounded through the room, sung as 
only the lips of a true pure young girl can singit. Felicitas sung the first verse 


_ with touching simplicity and suppressed force, but at the beginning of the second : 


‘“‘ Apart from all, alone I go.—No human word can sooth my woe,”— 
powerful voice swelled forth like the note of an organ. Suddenly, above, in the 
Professor’s room, she heard a chair, not pushed aside, but hurled away; hasty 
steps crossed to the door, and a bell rung violently and shrill, like an alarum 
through the great quiet house. It was the first time that the bell-rope in the 
second story had ever been put into requisition. Frederika hurried breathless 
up two flights of stairs, and Felicitas stopped in deadly terror. After a few 
minutes the old cook came hobbling down again, and entered the sick room. 

‘* The Herr Professor sends you word not to sing any more,—he cannot study,” 
she said in her rude, rough way. “He was:as white as a sheet, and could 
hardly speak for anger. What do you behave so for? I never heard of such 


@ thing in all my life! You sing exactly like a man, and, gracious Heavens! — 


what a song! Just like a chimney sweep’s! I never saw such a girl as you 
are! I used to sing very well when I was young, but I sung beautiful songs, 
oh, beautiful—‘ Life let us cherish, and ‘ Lovely moon, thy quiet beaming.’ 
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‘You'd better let singing alone, Caroline. You don’t know how to sing. Yes, 
and the Professor says you must take the child down into the courtyard and 
drag her about in her carriage a little.” 

Felicitas hid her glowing face in her hands—she seemed to have suffered a 
humiliating rebuke. How ashamed, how disgraced she felt! For although she 
could be bold and brave enough in defending her convictions, in telling the un- 
adorned truth to her enemies, she was inconceivably shy and reserved with respect 
to her own talents and acquirements. The idea that her voice might reach the 
ears of strangers would alone suffice to paralyse her powers and make her dumb ; 
the thought of wearying or annoying any one with her singing, was too much. 
And now this had actually happened—she was thought forward—she had laid 
herself open to the charge of desiring to bring herself into notice, and therefore 
she had been punished and disgraced in this way. Madame’s harshest injustice 
and most wilful misunderstanding and ill treatment had never drawn atear from 
her eyes, but now she wept bitterly. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards Felicitas was dragging the child’s carriage 
up and down the courtyard. The feverish glow upon her cheeks was gradually 
disappearing beneath the refreshing breath of Spring, but it was powerless to 
remove the expression of gloomy reflection upon her brow. After a little while 
Madame returned, accompanied by the Councillor’s widow, and at the same 
time the Professor appeared on the stairs, hat on head and cane in hand, about 
to take a walk. All three came into the court-yard. The Councillor’s widow 
carried a tolerably large bundle, and after petting and kissing her child, she 
tore off a corner of the paper cover of her package, and said to her cousin with 
an arch smile : : 

“Just look here, John, am I not an extravagant creature? Although my 
heart is steeled against all the attractions of dress, I cannot resist a linen shop. 
I saw this beautiful table-cloth exposed for sale ; now cotld I walk coolly by ? 
Impossible! Before I knew what I was doing I had it rolled up under my arm, 
and this piece of exquisitely fine linen besides. But good-bye to a handsome 
dress this winter! I must conscientiuosly fill up the gap that this will make in 
my finances by denying myself at least one winter dress,—but let it go, a notable 
German housekeeper can hardly have her linen-press full enough.” 

The Professor did not reply—he was looking beyond her towards the gate of 
the courtyard. The poor woman whom Felicitas remembered to have seen 
lately in his study up stairs was just entering. She had a large bundle unde: 
her shawl, and made an almost reverential curtsey as she approached the Pro- 
fessor. 
“Herr Professor, my William can see again—he sees as well as I or anybody 
else,” she said,—her voice trembled, and the tears gushed from her eyes. 
+ Who would have thought it! Ah, he was so miserable, and we were all so 
unhappy! Now he can earn his living again, and I can die content, for I shall 
not leave a poor, helpless, blind boy behind me. Ah, Herr Professor, all 
the treasures that the world contains would not be too much for you! But 
we are such poor people we cannot dream of rewarding you for what you have 
done for us. I hope you won’t be offended, Herr Professor, but I thought per- 


haps this little trifle” 
“Well, what do you mean?” interrupted the Professor hastily, retreating 
a few steps. 


As she said the last words the woman opened her shawl, and disclosed a large 


bird-cage and a roll of linen. 
“ You seemed to like so much to listen to this nightingale when you used to 


come to us,” she began again, “ and if you only put the little thing in a smaller 
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cage you can easily carry it back with you to Bonn. And the piece of linen, 
it is not very fine, but I spun it myself, and perhaps: Madame Hellwig would use 
it for towels.” 

“What do you mean, woman, by depriving your husband of that bird which 
he isso fond of?” said the Professor. ‘ I cannot endure birds, positively can- 
not bear them,—and why should you be called upon to provide us with house 
linen? Put these things up again and go directly home.” 

“You ought to have spared me this, Frau Walter!” he said more gently. 
“T have told you repeatedly that you must not bring me anything. There, now 
go, and tell William that I shall certainly come to look after him once more to- 
morrow.” 

_ He gave her his hand, and pulled the shawl over the objects of her unfortu- 
nate expedition. The woman curtsied with downcast eyes and went away. 
Madame and the Councillor's widow had been mute witnesses of the scene,— 
the countenance of the former had expressed great disapprobation, at one time it 
seemed if she would have taken part in what was going on. 

“* Now, really, I cannot understand you, John,” she said ina tone of reproach, 
“* When I think of all that your education has cost, it seems to me that you have 
no right whatever to refuse any compensation for your services. Her idea about 
the bird was stupid enough to be sure—its shrill piping would ill accord with my 
quiet house, but if I had had my way the woman should have left the linen here 


—a good piece of linen is not to be thrown away in that style let me tell you.” — 


‘* Perhaps then, dear aunt, my charitable thoughts would hardly have found 
favour in your sight,” said the Councillor’s widow, in a jesting tone. “Only 
think, John,” she continued, growing serious, ‘“‘ we have just heard this 
morning of an unfortunate family, so poor that the poor little children have 
scarcely rags to cover them, and they are most excellent people too. Aunt and 
I are thinking about making a collection for them. If you, now, had only taken 
the linen, I should have come begging to you, and I should have made you give 
it all to me,—it would have made such nice clothes for these poor children—I 
would have sewed them up myself.” 

“Oh, the depth of this Christian charity!” interrupted the Professor, with a 
jaugh of angry contempt. ‘‘ The only possession of one poor family must be 


taken to supply the necessities of another, and the magnanimous deviser and © 


executor of this work of love stands beaming upon a wicked world with a halo 
of feminine compassion surrounding her fair curl.s” 
_‘“*You are unkind, John,” cried the young widow, offended,—*T like to 

“* Undoubtedly, when it costs you nothing in the world, Adele,” he continued, 
ironically. ‘“ Why does not the notable German housekeeper open the drawers 
of her overflowing linen-press? Why not take this superfluous piece? ” he 
touched the roll of linen that she had in her arms. Both ladies warded off his 
hand as though they feared an attempt upon the young widow’s life, 

“Oh, that is carrying the joke too far, John,” she said, in a complaining tone, 
—‘‘this exquisitely fine linen !” 

‘*'You have often reproached me,” the Professor said, turning to his mother, 


' without appearing to have heard his cousin’s last remarks, ‘ by declaring that I 


do not sufficiently prize the results of my very expensive education ; I assure 
you, Iam a practical man. I admit the duty that lies at every one’s door, of 
getting and gaining,—but my profession leads me also to infinitely higher aims 
—it gives scope for the exercise of charity and benevolence, to a greater degree 
than in any other calling—with the exception, perhaps, of the Church. I cer- 


tainly shall never rank myself among those Physicians who, with one hand, assist 
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& poor man to be rid of a disease, while they plunge the other into his pocket 
and deprive him of the means of maintaining the life they have saved.” _. 

Until now Felicitas’ presence had been unobserved. His glance passed over 
her unconsciously—but was arrested and fettered for a moment by the glowing 
expression of involuntary satisfaction that beamed in the girl’s face—for the first 
time those four eyes encountered each other with a lightning glance of mutual 
understanding and sympathy—but only for one moment,—Felicitas, overcome 
with sudden self-consciousness, dropped her eyelids, and the Professor, by a hasty 
movement, pulled his hat so low over his eyebrows that his flushed face was 
almost concealed by its broad brim. 

“Just as you please, I don’t care, it is your own affair, John, you can think 
as you choose,” said Madame coldly. ‘Your Grandfather Hellwig would hardly 
have been pleased to have listened to your views. The practice of medicine is 
your business, and in matters of business, he used to say, there must be no 
sentimental considerations brought into play.” ° 

She walked away and entered the house. The Councillor’s widow, pressing 
her cherished bundle to her heart with a lovely pouting air, followed her, walking 
by the side of the Professor. On the threshold, the latter turned and looked 
once more into the courtyard. Felicitas was just taking little Anna out of the 
carriage, that she might comply with her entreaty toLe carried up and down two 
or three times. It seemed at one moment, while the child was being lifted up 
and clung with its arms, a dead weight around the neck of her kind nurse, as if 
the slender figure must break beneath its burden. The Professor turned back 
into the court. 

“I have several times forbidden your carrying the child,” he said reprovingly, 
with some irritation —“she is too heavy for you. Did not Frederika tell you 
this afternoon that Heinrich must assist you ?” 

“No, she forgot it. Heinrich is not home.” 

The Professor took the child from her arms and put it back into the carriage, 
talking to it gently but gravely. The expression of his face was gloomier and 
sterner than ever,—at any other time Felicitas would have coldly turned away 
from him, but to-day she was the cause of his ill humour,—she had interrupted 
the physician’s profound, earnest studies with her singing, and had possibly 
broken up a new and most interesting train of ideas. But if he were ever so 
irritated and angry, she must relieve her mind of the burden that weighed upon 
it—he must know that she had erred ignorantly. The moment was decidedly 
favourable, as his face could not be seen—he was still bending over the child 
talking to her. 

“IT must beg your forgiveness for having annoyed you with my singing,” she 
said timidly. This gentle entreating tone of voice, which was entirely new to 
him, produced an evident effect upon him—he stood up and looked searchingly 
into her face. ‘‘I pray you to believe,’’ she continued, “that I had not the 
faintest suspicion that you were in the house at the time!” 

The word singing awoke the rememberance of Felicitas’ tears in little Anna’s 
mind. ‘Oh, you naughty uncle, how poor Caroline cried !’’ said she, and sh 
her little clenched fist at him menacingly. ; 

‘Is what the child says true, Felicitas? he asked quickly. 

She avoided answering his question directly. ‘I have been much distressed 
by thinking” 

“That you might be suspected of a desire to be heard by others ?” he inter- 
rupted her, and a fleeting smile hovered upon his lips. “‘ Pray let me reassure 
you on that point. However revengeful and implacable I may consider you, I 
could never accuse you of a desire to please—much as I might wish todo s0; I 
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sent to ask you to be quiet—not because you exactly disturbed me—but, because 
I cannot listen to your voice. That offends you, of course, extremely ?” 
- Felicitas shook her head with a smile. 
“*Good—that is sensible! For the rest I will tell you something.” He bent 
his head low down and looked fixedly into her eyes. ‘Your song to-day 
betrayed a well-guarded secret to me!” 
Felicitas was terribly frightened; he had then got some hint of her inter- 
‘course with Aunt Cordula. She felt herself blush crimson as she looked at him 
‘in anxious confusion. 
“*T know now why you have peremptorily refused all assistance from us. Into 
| the sphere in which you will shortly live and move, it is true our arms could 
not reach. You are going upon the stage !” 
“No; you are greatly mistaken,” she replied decidedly, and evidently relieved. 
*¢ Although I hold the power of representing the creations of master-minds to be 
one of the noblest talents that human beings can possess, I have not the courage 
which such an undertaking demands. Iam a perfect coward where any publicity 
~ igs concerned, and should never achieve anything beyond mediocrity owing 
to, my entire want of self-confidence. And, besides, in such a vocation it -is 
necessary to possess thorough scientific musical knowledge such as I shall never 
acquire.” 
“Tt is quite in your power to do so.” 
- “ButIdo not wish to attain to such knowledge. As a child, music always | 
seemed to me something never to be learned, acquired like reading and writing,— 
but rather an inspiration direct from Heaven, and I please myself by retaining 
this childish idea. That that, which melts me to tears and gives me such heart- 
felt delight, should depend upon stiff pedantic rules, and be mathematically j 
produced upon paper in a series of ugly black marks,—*his thought sensibly : 
lessens my enjoyment. I do not like to think of it any more than to remember ‘ 
that every beautiful human face is formed upon a grinning skull,—ao glimpse 
into machinery ever pleases me.” 
** And here we come again upon the ground-tone of your nature, which revolts oe 
: at all law and rule,” he said sarcastically, although he had listened with evident 
) interest to her peculiar definition of music. ‘Then my conclusion was false, and : 
your very striking anxiety superfluous,” he added sharply, after a pause. “ It 
must be a most remarkable secret! Iam half inclined to insist npon a revelation | 


of your plans for the future, in right of my office as guardian.” 
“It would be useless,” she replied. ‘‘I shall not speak. You yourself have : 
pronounced me free at the end of two months to do what I choose.” ! 
‘Yes, yes,—that mistake has unfortunately been made,” he rejoined with 
aritation. ‘‘ But it seems to me—not to speak harshiy—at least very bold in any 
one as young as yourself to settle the question of your future entirely without 
“council or aid of an older, more experienced person. Even suppose it was a ques- 
tion concerning the most important step in the life of a woman—the linking herself 
forever to ” 
4 ‘In such a case my guardian is the last person to whom I should apply for 
‘ advice,” Felicitas interrupted him, blushing scarlet. ‘« I should have been already 
linked for life toa man of no character or principle, had I not been bo/d enough to © 
decide in such matters entirely for myself. You would willingly have said yes 
to Herr Wellner’s honourable proposals, if I had been weak enough to allow my- 
self’ to be frightened into compliance by the menace and ill-treatment to which 
I was subjected before your return home.” 
This reprooof cut like a two-edged sword, for it was just. The Professor bit 
his lips, and his looks sought the stones at his feet. eee 
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“T thought indeed that it would be the best way in which to put an end to 
the task assigned me by my father,” he said after a painful pause—his voice had 
lost much of its wonted firmness. “It was anerror, but it was not obstinately 
persisted in, as you know. If upon my mother’s representation, and in aceord- 
ance with her advice, I gave my consent, I certainly never attempted to combat 
your decision with severity or persuasion. My permission which you allude to 
will be the last exercise of my authority as guardian,” he continued, not without. 
bitterness. ‘‘ I must leave you to you fate. You go to meet it joyously and 
hopefully ?” 

“Yes,” answered the young girl with sparkling eyes. 

“ And you believe that you will be happy in your new relations?” 

“¢ As surely as I believe in another and happier life beyond the grave!” 

As he asked the last question he riveted upon her the penetrating look, which: 
certainly must often have proved effectual with the most obstinate of patients, 
but as her eyes only gleamed more joyously, he turned away either offended or 
irritated, and said not another word. He gave his hand to little Anna, and went 
slowly into the house. 

The same evening Rosa was sitting in the servants’ room. Her lap was filled 
with some airy light blue material, and her needle was flying with almost feverish 
speed. Frederika sat down to talk with her, for the maid would have to sew, 
until midnight, and the old cook had graciously proposed to make a cup of strong 
coffee, that they might keep themselves awake. ' 

Ten had long struck. Felicitas was in her room preparing for rest, but the 
ceaseless gossip of the two women in the next room over their coffee made the 
small dreary bed-room unendurable. She opened the window wide, seated her- 
self upon the sill, and with her hands clasped upon her knee, looked out into the- 
court-yard. It was not quite dark there, for the lamps tn the rooms in the first 
and second stories were still burning, and through the high windows long rays of 


light fell upon the stone pavement, glistening upon the little bubbling fountain in _ 


the corner, bringing into sparkling relief various dim panes of glass in other 
corners, and even casting a pale reflection upon the distant facade of the back- 
building. Above the building encircling the court-yard stretched the glittering 
heavens, as in times long gone by, the quiet stars looked down into this place, 
which superstition had made the scene of many a ghostly legend—yes, those 
changeless stars had looked upon the blooming living forms whose shadowy shapes 
were now said to haunt the place with mournful wailings, in late repentance for 
the deeds done in the flesh—noble knights and dignified merchants—aristrocratic 
dames in velvet—and well-to-do wives of respectable citizens.. Eyes, brilliant 
with the love of life had looked up to those stars, and eyes, blinded by dull 
egotism and conceit to the glory of God’s universe, shy eyes, behind which lurked 

the consciousness of guilt—and childish eyes, swimming in repentant tears— 
their light was extinguished—they were all mouldering in the earth, and still the 

great lesson which nature teaches of change and decay, was unlearned. Genera- 

tion after generation had opened their eyes and closed them again—and between 
these two moments—what a struggle there had been for a handful of earth, titles 
and honours, full money-bags, and gorgeous attire! And the one element of 
human nature which moves the world, had been at work here busily—the love of 
rule—the unholy desire to crush down our fellow-men, and tread them under 
foot, and where outward circumstances and inborn power had not yielded suffi- 
cient aid to the end, men had wrapped themselves in the incense-clouds of 
religion. Nothing had been so misunderstood and pressed into the service 
of worldly passions as the word of God, and no greater sins have desecrated 
His beautiful world than those perpetrated in His name. 
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Whilst such thoughts occuppied the young girl’s brain, Frederika’s rough 

ones and the shrill soprano of the waiting maid kept up a constant clatter in the 
next room. 

“Yes,” said Rosa, with a sudden laugh, “my gracious mistress looked as if 
the skies were falling when the Professor came home to-night and told how 
he was making up a party of several ladies and gentlemen to visit the Thurin- 

ian forest the day after to morrow,—he go with such a party! Oh, good 

eavens! In B— he sticks to his books year out and year in—visits his 
patients and goes to the University and that’s all,—never a ball, never a party. 
Oh, it’s dreadful! I can’t endure such strait-laced ideas in aman.” 

“Fie! you ought to be ashamed of yourself, Rosa,” said Frederika, with 
irritation. “ What would your mistress say if she heard you?” 

“Well, well, there’s reason in all things. When he was at her father’s large 
school, he would scarcely eat and drink for fear of not being saintly and holy 
enough,—then none of the scholars could bear him !” 

“Oh, how wicked men are! And doesn’t anyone like him now ? ” 

“Oh, now indeed,—now they all idolize him. Nobody knows how it all 
came about, but the students are crazy about him,—and as for the women—oh, 
it is really disgusting! I believe that they would like to kiss his hands when- 
ever he writes them a prescription. My mistress is just like all the rest,—some- 
times she makes me too provoked. If he were only handsome, it would be a 
different thing. But such an ugly man as he is, with his red beard and bearish 
ways. Id teach him better manners if I had anything to do with him. He 
cures everybody with rough words. For instance, my mistress went to bed with 
dreadful spasms,—he came up to the bedside, looked at her for a moment, as if 
he expected to see directly through her, and then said : ‘ Collect yourself Adele ! 
Get up this moment. I will leave the room for a little while, and when I return 
I mnst find you sitting dressed in this chair—do you understand me?’ And 

* when he came back, sure enough there she was sitting, and the spasms never 
ee But tell me yourself—do you consider that the right way to treat a 

y ? 

Well, he might, to be sure, have been a little more polite,” replied the old 
cook. 

** Oh, he tyrannises over her dreadfully. The greatest delight she has in life 
is dress. I tell you, Frederika, in D——— we have wardrobes full of such 
beautiful dresses—they would delight your very eyes,—and whenever the fashion 
changes, everything is made new again. But just because that grim old Profes- 
sor is always admiring simplicity, my mistress never puts on a handsome dress 
when he is by. Muslin, nothing but white muslin. I rather think if he knew 
how expensive this wonderful simplicity ii——-He wanted my mistress to stay at 
home from this expedition on account of little Anna,—but some of the party came 
and invited her so pressingly that she is going. Don’t you think, Frederika, that 
she will look lovely in this blue dress that she is going to wear ?” 

The gossip of the thoughtless Rosa produced a painful impression upon 
Felicitas. She slipped down from the window-sill, and determined to go into 
the servant’s room,—her presence might prevent any further revelations con- 
cerning matters that certainly should not have been discussed by strangers. Her 
glance once more sought aimlessly the opposite wing of the house—she started. - 
The astral lamp on the landing of the second story threw its rays upon the long 
corridor which led to Aunt Cordula’s flight of stairs,—the two first windows here 
were quite brightly illuminated—the bare whitewashed walls could be distinctly 
seen. Along this wall a figure was pacing, but it was certainly no shadowy 
ghostly presence—it was he whom the rae ee thought so ugly. Felicitas 
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could distinctly see the powerful outline of his head—the decided waves of the 
thick beard, and the broad shoulders, which indicated strength indeed, but cer- 
tainly did not suggest elegance. He paced along the whole length of the corridor, 
mechanically stroking his beard with his hand according to his habit,—and when 
he had reached the furthest end, that led to the landing with the painted door, 
he turned and retraced his steps. He was taking his nightly promenade—and 
because his room was just above the one where the Councillor’s widow and her 
child was sleeping he had selected this lonely place, where he could walk without 
the danger of disturbing any one. What made him thus restless? Was he 
studying out some intricate scientific problem, or was he haunted by the image of 
her for whose sake he had condemned himself to ‘‘ a life of loneliness ?”” 

Felicitas thoughtfully closed the window, and drew before it the old green 
curtains, which had from time immemorial sheltered the dreams of the cooks in 
the House of Hellwig. 


HOW THEY LIVE IN HAVANA. 
(Continued from Page 191.) 


Y ONDER comes a body of men of wretched exterior. They walk in pairs ; 
and the clank of iron as they step, the soldiers who lead and follow the 


column, tell us that they are galley-slaves ; men condemned for civil and political _ 


offences to the presidio. The eat just enough to keep them alive; they slee 

upon the stones ; they work as hard as Spaniards can be made to work ; he is 
happy among them who possesses an old cotton handkerchief with which he can 
wind his gyves so that they may not gall him. It makes one heart-sick to look 
upon them ; and yet they have one comfort—yes, a luxury. In one way or 
another, past conjecture, they manage to get money to buy cigars, and the enjoy- 
ment is not denied them. A Spaniard knows no crime so black that it should be 
visited by the deprivation of tobacco. The convict who is deprived of the 
ordinary comforts, or even the necessities of life, may enjoy his cigar, if he can 
beg or borrow it: if he stole it, the offence would be regarded as venial. At the 
doorway of most of the shops hang little sheet iron boxes, filled with lighted 
coals, at which the passers-by may light cigars ; and on the balustrade of the stair- 


. case of every house stands a small chafing-dish for the same purpose. Fire for his 


cigar is the only thing for which a Spaniard does not think it necessary to ask and 
thank with ceremonious courtesy. If he have permitted his cigar to go out, he 
steps up to the first man he meets, nobleman or galley-slave, as the case may be, 
and the latter silently hands his smoking weed—for it is impossible that two 
Spaniards should meet and not have one lighted cigar between them ; the light 
obtained, the lightee returns the cigar to the lightor in silence. A short and 
suddenly-checked motion of the hand, as the cigar is extended, is the only 
acknowledgment of the courtesy. This is never omitted, however, even when 


the person obliged has turned away his head to resume an absorbing conversation. 


Women smoke as well as men, but it is becoming bad don for the younger ladies 
of position to use tobacco, 

During the day, ladies are rarely or never seen in the streets of Havana; and 
never walking, unless perchance you catch a glimpse of one with a mantilla 
thrown over her head and using her fan as a parasol, while she trips along to 
have a bit of gossip with her next neighbour. The men are not noteworthy in 
appearance, except for their swarthiness and their slothful movements. The 
consequence is a striking incongruity in appearance between the strange, fantastic 
Eastern air of the city, and the very proper and Parisian-looking people who 
inhabit it. The volanies and caleseros alone have an air which would be out of 
place in any other city. The volanté or quiirin, is exactly like a large gig, 
with the body in front of the huge wheels, and resting upon the shafts between 
the wheels and the saddle. It is drawn by one horse, or two, or three, alwa 
harnessed abreast. It is built for two persons; but it is common to see three fat 


Spanish women seated in one, especially round the grand plaza, and upon the 
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. The calesero mounts postilion-wise on the horse. His dress consists of a 
bright cloth or velvet jacket, richly trimmed with lace, in which the arms of his 
master are often worked, a laced hat with a cockade, and white linen trowsers, 
over which enormous boot-legs rise almost to his hips. His lace is gold, he 
wears massive silver spurs of formidable dimensions, and his boot-legs are — 
covered with buckles and etceteras of the same meateral. He delights ina 
gaily-embroidered cambric handkerchtef, which he is always sure to display to 
the best advantage from the side-pocket of his jacket. But amid all this 
magnificence, this carrying about of bullion, this warlike encasement o 
cucumber shins in boot-legs, the poor blackey’s feet are bare; at leas 
on the top, His boot-legs have no feet; they are magnificent shamst 
strapped over his trowsers. He wears low-cut shoes, perhaps, but n, 
stockings, and between the edge of the shoe and the termination 00 
his boot, is six inches by four of unmitigated ebony foot. Often enough 
hes without shoes as well as stockings; and yet, unless he is a public calesero, 
and avery successful one at that, he wears his stupendous boot-legs. The 
horses are small and have very little action; and as their long tails are plaited 
tightly and looped up to the saddle, to prevent them from swashing about the 
liquid mud which floods the streets when there is rain, they havea very mean 
and rat-like appearance. They are, however, not without spirit and a power 
of endurance. 

It is just the time now to eat a pine; and luckily hereis the ominica, 
the cafe which figures so largely in the exaggerated accounts of indignities 
offered to the remains of the misguided fifty who were shot under the walls of 
Fort Atares. It is a large building, of a single storey, opening on three sides 
through wide and lofty arches upon an inner court, in the midst of which is a 
fountain. Its single floor is of tessellated marble. The pine which the waiter 
placed before us so courteously, and which, it is almost needless to say, we eat by 
tearing it in pieces with a silver fork, is truly excellent, but not so much more 
ry than some whieh we remember to have eaten at home, as we expected 
to find it. 

Everybody dines in Havana at three o’clock. There is nothing remarkable 
at dinner, except that the fish, though firm, is insipid, and the beef dark- 
coloured, and of a strong flavour. Fish, in great variety and abundance, are to 
be found in the fish-market of Havana. But all the varieties are almost 
equally tasteless. This is accounted for by some, from the fact that all the 
fish for Havana are taken upon the coral-reefs, the lime in which has this effect 
upon them. How much of a reason this may be I will not pretend to say; but, | 
I have remarked that trout, the highest flavoured of all fish, are never found in 
a brook which flows over limestone rocks, Beef always must remain bad in 
Havana, until the Cubans are taught how to raise it, and how to butcher it. It 
is ill-fed, over-driven, improperly killed, and instead of being divided into proper 
joints, is cut into strips, with the grain. There are one or two butchers, how- 
ever, who cut joints for the few American and English tables in the city. 
Coffee concludes dinner ; after which no Habanero does anything but go to the 
paseo, the grand plaza, the theatre, the cafe, or a cock-fight. ; 

On Sundays and saints’ days, the ladies drive upon the paseo Isabella [I. 
for an hour and a half before sundown. They-go in full dress and without hats. 
No lady in Havana ever wears a hat, except some person of high fashion 
who may wear a very costly one in a ball-room. Two always, and 
sometimes three, occupy one volante ; but it is not the custom for a gentleman 
to share the seat with a lady. The volantes thus filled, and with their tops 
thrown down, pass slowly up one, and down another, of the long avenues of the 
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paseo, which are sometimes so full that the checking of one horse stops the 
whole line. The gentlemen walk at the sides, or crowd together at the ends of 
the avenues, where they scrutinise the ladies as they pass, without reserve. 
Should one admire matron or maid, he tells his admiration, and his avowal is 
graciously received. This general custom of driving in full dress affords con- 
tinual opportunities to judge of the pretensions of the fair Habaneros to beauty. 
I became reluctantly convinced that personal charms are rare among them, 
especially in the higher classes. I saw but one of gentle blood, and but three 


or four among the middle class who would be made the marks for opera-glasses . 


in London. The ladies, Creoles and Spaniards, generally have bright black 
eyes, and dark glossy hair, but the mouth is apt to be large and heavy, and the 
- eyes are rarely expressive or finely formed. Their figures incline too often to 
excessive fullness or its opposite. Their hands and feet are small, but they 
Spoil the appearance of the latter by wearing shoes which are too short, by 
“which they are made to look clubbed and wungraceful. They dress more 
hideously than it is possible to conceive. Their fashions are, of course, Pari- 
sian, but their combinations of colours would drive a French modiste mad, An 
‘ orange-coloured robe with maroon flounces, or the same flounces upon a green 
robe; or a French gray robe, with rose-coloured flounces, are not uncommon. 
Their fans are magnificent, and it is needless to say what an important part of 
the female paraphernalia they are here, as in Spain. Some ladies have a hun- 
dred, and more. 

On two or three evenings a week, one of the regimental bands play in the 
grand plaza, before the palace. At this time the square is surrounded with a 
‘double row of volantes filled with ladies in full dress. Gentlemen walk in the 

_. square and pay their respects to such of their fair friends as they may recog- 
nise. This answers the purpose of our evening visits. Society, as we under- 
stand it, does not exist in Havana. Set balls and fetes, the paseo, the grand 
plaza, and the theatre, take its place. The music over, the ladies drive home, 
-and soon the streets are almost deserted. At half-past eight o’clock the watch- 
men make tieir appearance. Each one is armed with a lance, a long knife, and 
& pair of pistols, and carries a lantern ; and thus they bristle through the city, 
‘blowing a whistle, and calling the time and the weather at every half-hour. 
Their orders are “‘to comprehend all vagrom men,” and they are not slow to 
obey them. The police of the city, especially at night, is very rigid, and any 
man in the street after ten o’clock is liable to be called to an aceount. This, 
among other things about the place, smacks of antiquity ; and as you are doz- 
ing off into your first sleep and beginning to think uncertain thoughts, the long 
drawn nasal cry of the watchman will mingle with your fancies, and take you 
back, perchance, in dreams, to Messina, and Dogberry, who had “two coats 
and everything handsome,” and Verges, who was “ a8 honest as any man who 
was no honester than he ;” and to that soldierly bachelor Benedick, and the 
didy Beatrice, who loved him from the beginning, even while she jeered and 
flouted him ; and to gentle Hero, ‘* done to death by slanderous tongues ;* and 
if it should be so you will never patiently see the play played out again. One 
such ideal vision kills stage effect for ever. 
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LORD PALMERSTON. 


HYESEY JOHN TEMPLE was the son of Henry, second Viscount 

Palmerston, and Miss Mee, daughter of a respectable Dublin tradesman,. 
whose beauty and accomplishments are said to have adorned the station to which 
she was raised. That she was no common woman may be inferred not only from 
what in Great Britain would be deemed the condescending love of her husband,. 
but also from the reverent affection of her son. On her death, in 1805, three 
years subsequent to that of his father, he wrote to a friend that she was the 
model of every human excellence. It can scarcely be doubted that such a 
mother must have exercised a most beneficial influence on such a disposition as- 
his, and that the very inferiority of her social position had an excellent effect in 
expanding his sympathies and teaching him that although he was a lord he was 
alsoa man. His father was an accomplished gentleman, who represented several 
English constituencies in Parliament, although an Irish peer, and served for a 
time as one of the junior lords of the Admiralty. 

Henry John was born on the 20th of October, 1784. Some of his earliest. 
years were passed in Italy, to which the artistic tastes of his father led him at. 
various times. Harrow had the honour of preparing him for college, and thus 
maintaining its celebrity for producing statesmen. It was the fashion of the day,. 
however, for young men to take the University of Edinburgh as an intermediate 
preparation for that of Cambridge or Oxford, and to that institution he repaired: 
He lived in the family of Dugald Stewart, whose lectures on political economy 
and moral philosophy were the principal nutriment of his mind, and laid, as he 
says himself, the foundation of whatever useful knowledge and intellectual habits. 
ho possessed. Stewart describes him, in a letter to the gentleman who introduced 
him, as a youth of uncommon talents, to which all possible justice was done by 
assiduous application, and in point of temper and conduct everything his friends 
could wish. 

In 1803 he went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he maintained his 
high reputation in such a way as to prompt his private tutor, Dr. Outram, to 
induce him to stand for the university when a new member of the House of 
Commons had to be chosen in consequence of the death of Mr. Pitt. He did so, 
although he was only just of age and had not taken his degree. Success, how- 
ever, did not reward the attempt. In November, 1805, he stood for Horsham, 
again unsuccessfully, but soon afterward was appointed by the Duke of Portland, 
then premier, one of the junior lords of the Admiralty. He then tried Cam- 
bridge a second time, and came within three of being elected. On his failure 
there he was offered a seat for Newtown, in the Isle of Wight, a borough of 
Sir Leonard Holmes, on condition that he would never set foot in the place, so 
jealous was the worthy patron lest any attempt should be made to create a new 

interest in his political property. Thus, like Burke, Canning, and so many 
other eminent men, he owed his first opportunity of distinction to the rottenness 
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prone has been so often and so earnestly defended as the ripener of celebrity and. 
usefulness. 

That Lord Palmerston was not untrained for the great council wherein he had. 
sat so long and played so conspicuous a part is proved by a journal which he 
commenced in June, 1806, and carried on till the formation of the Portland 
Ministry, and in which his observations on the doings of the period are full of 
interest and value. Those which he makes on the policy of Napoleon, who, he 
says, instead of concealing his projects in order to take his enemies by surprise, 
published them purposely beforehand, in order that the world, being accustomed 
to expect them, might not be shocked when he executed them, are, says Sir 
Henry Bulwer, both shrewd and profound. “His description of the Prussian 
_ campaign, memorable for the defeat at Jena, is well and graphically written ; his 

remarks on the death of Fox are, for one who was so ardent an admirer of Fox’s- 
great rival, liberal and impartial ; his accounts of the different election contests 
are interesting as describing the parliamentary manners of the times ; and his- 
review of the conduct of the Whigs in the quarrel with George III., which. 
ended by their dismissal—though evidently that of a Tory partisan—is an able 
and considerate statement for so young and decided an opponent.” 

Palmerston’s account in his diary of the campaign which culminated so dis- 
astrously for the Prussians at Jena might almost be reversed to describe that 
which shivered the French empire at Sedan, so completely does the whirligig of 
time bring its revenges : “‘ The force on each side was nearly equal, amounting 
to about one hundred and twenty thousand men: the two armies had for some 
time been near each other, but the Prussians were so destitute of intelligence: 
that they did not know where the French were till a day or two before the 
action, 8nd two days before the battle ten thousand French penetrated between 
the centre and left wing of the Prussians, got to Naumburg in their rear, and 
burnt their magazines.’’ So much for having Napoleon I. at the head of the 
French army instead of Napoleon IJJ.!—so much for the generalissimo of the 
Prussians being a Duke of Brunswick instead of a Von Moltke! What a. 
tribute to the supremacy of special genius! It isn’t your “thinking bayonets,” 
but your thinking brains, that win the field. as 

The maiden speech of Palmerston was on the Danish expedition, which was. 
the great subject of debate at the beginning of the session in 1808. It was. 
composed with care, and in the parts which he had committed to memory was. 
spoken with ease; but in others there was that hesitation and superabundance 
of gesture which were perceptible to the last in his oratory when unprepared. 
_ On the whole, however, it was a success, and he himself was not dissatisfied. 
In a letter to his’sister Elizabeth he says that his friends were so obliging as to- 
say he had not talked much nonsense in the half hour he was on his legs. He 
tells her also that Canning’s speech was very brilliant and convincing, lasting. 
near three hours, and carrying the House with him throughout ; whilst neither 
Windham nor Whitbread were as good as usual, but better than Ponsonby, who- 
was as dullas might be expected in a squat gentleman, prolific in commonplaces. 
The action of the British government in the matter, which brought such vitu- 
peration on its head, may be thought to find ample vindication in two letters in 
the recently-published correspondence of Napoleon I., which clearly prove that 


Denmark was being coerced by him into hostilities with Great Britain, and that 


the latter very wisely took time by the forelock. 

Not long after his first speech, when the quarrel between Mr. Canning and 
Lord Castlereagh had produced a change of ministry, he was offered by the new 
premier, Mr. Percival, the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such an offer 
_ to a man only twenty-five years of age, so soon after his entry into Parliament, 
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is sufficient indication of the high repute he had secured. A still stronger 
proof of his intelligence is afforded by his refusal of the offer after due reflection 
and consultation. He accepted, however, the office of Secretary at War, and was 
elected member for the University of Cambridge, which he had twice before 
essayed to represent, so that he made a substantial addition to his position. 
“* He was also in a foremost post in that great fight which was waging between 
the universal tyranny of Napoleon and the spirit of liberty which still defied him 
in Great Britain.” His public duties, however, did not exclude him from “ going 
in for life at every corner of it,’’ for he was as much a man about town as the 
adlest swell of the day. His letters at this period show that playing whist, and 
drinking punch, and shooting birds, and flying with fashionable folly came quite 
as congenial to him as making speeches on the war estimates and arranging the 
interior details of his office. 

Palmerston’s first speech on the army estimates was a complete success. 
Windham and Whitbread, as well as other members of the Opposition, extolled 
‘at as highly as did the political friends of the orator. Perspicuity and informa- 
tion, the best merits of a discourse of the kind, were its prevailing characteristics, 
whilst its careful preparation had a favourable effect both on its argumentative force 
cand its delivery. Whilst holding this secretaryship he had a controversy with 
Sir David Dundas, the Commander-in-Chief about the limits of their offices, in 
which he exhibited that happy combination of the suaviter in modo and fortiter 
in re which carried him successfully through so many difficulties, and which 
in this case enabled him to prevent the entire subordination of the civil to the 
nilitary authority, always and everywhere encroaching and aggressive. 

The ministry of Percival was terminated bythe melancholy death of that 
statesman, May 11, 1812, and was succeeded by that of Lord Liverpool. In 
this administration Palmerston continued to hold the Secretaryship at War for 
fifteen years, making effective speeches when his place obliged him to speak, 
without going out of the beaten track of his office, except on one occasion, when 
he delivered an eloquent oration in support of Mr. Grattan’s measure for Catholic 
emancipation. The line, however, which he took was cautious. He did not 
assert that the State had no right to exclude Catholics from its affairs, but in this 
«ase he contended that the State imperiled itself by the measures it adopted for 
its security. In one of the debates in the House (1816) he tried a fall with 
that terrible athlete, Henry Brougham, in which he was not thrown. Brougham 
had made one of the powerful but discursive harangues with w hich he used to 
-overawe the Treasury bench, and his sarcasm did not spare the Secretary at War. 


. In reply, the latter said, with his usual undisturbed and half-careless air, “The 


honourable and learned member has made an accusation which I certainly can- 
not retort upon that honourable gentleman himself—namely, he very seldom 
troubles the House with his observations. I, at all events, will abstain from 
all declamation, and from any dissertation on the Constitution, and confine myself 
to the business at present on hand—the army estimates of the current year.” 

On the 18th of April, 1818, a madman, Lieutenant Davies, fired a pistol at 
Lord Palmerston as he was going up the stairs of the War Office and slightly 
‘wounded him above the hip. An accidental turn of his body, it is said, prevented 
the ball taking a fatal direction. At this period Palmerston had assumed an 
almost independent position in politics. He really did seem to place all his 
glory in moderation, and to be “ not quite a Whig and yet not quite a Tory,’’ 
like the statesman immortalised by Pope. He was not an adherent either of 
Canning, Lord Eldon or Lord Liverpool, three conflicting chiefs of the Tories, 
any more than he was of the opposite leaders, with whom he agreed ‘upon the 


{ ©atholic question, whilst differing from them on many important points. In 
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1825, however, when he again came forward as a candidate for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, by which he had been several times returned as a friend to Catholic 
Emancipation, and the Government of Lord Liverpool did not support him as he 
deemed it their duty to do (that government having been formed on the under- 
standing that the Catholic question was to be an open one), he was so indignant 
that he told his lordship that if beaten he would quit it. ‘* This, he says, “* was 
the first decided step toward a breach between me and the Tories, and they were 
the aggressors : Liverpvol acted as he always did to a friend in personal questions 
‘—shabbily, timidly, ill.” He was not beat, however, and retained his place not 
only until the death of Lord Liverpool, but under the premiership of his lord- 
ship’s successor, Mr. Canning and Lord Goderich. With Canning he evidently 
sympathised more than with any other of the magnates of the day, and after the 
death of that illustrious man he enrolled himself in the party which represented 
his principles and consisted of his friends. With them he joined the new Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington in 1828, and with them soon after he retired, 
the liberal Tories not yet having become congenial colleagues of the moderate 
Whigs, as the Canningites might then have been almost styled. Though they 
did not favour an extensive suffrage, and did favour the existence of a powerful 
aristocracy, still they tolerated an extended suffrage, opposed the pretensions 


of aristocratic pride to exclusive power, he defended their adherence to . 


the existing parliamentary Constitution, on the plea that this Con- 
stitution brought practically the best men, poor and rich, and of almost 
every station, into the House of Commons. They also patronised constitutional 
opinions abroad, and adopted, though not without reservations, the doctrines of 
free trade and the withdrawal of religious qualifications for political functions. 
The chiefs of the Canningites were Huskisson, Palmerston, Dudley, and Grant. 
When the first resigned, or rather was forced to resign by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who had no fondness for him, they all left the cabinet with him. Curious 
and interesting is the account given by Palmerston in his journal of the pourpar- 
lers which terminated in that result. Lord Dudley, in particular, was very loth 
to yield the Foreign Secretaryship, ‘‘ in which he had done incomparably well, 
surprising all who only knew him by seeing him abstracted in society, or mutter- 
ing to himself while chinking his sovereigns ;” but political noblesse obliged, and 


he went out, probably vituperating Huskisson in private as much as Sheridan. 


publicly did Fox for the India Bill, which drove him, by its failure, from office. 
Dudley, to be sure, did not wish to stay for the same pecuniary reason as actuated 
the oratorical wit, for he said he would give twice the value of his salary to 
remain, for the mere pleasure of the occupation, which doubtless condensed his 
erratic faculties, so to speak, and to a certain extent remedied his natural absence 
of mind, of which such ludicrous stories are told. Palmerston’s speech explana- 
tory of his resignation was very successful, ‘‘ because on the one hand it gave the 
most perfect satisfaction to Huskisson and his friends, who thanked me very sin- 
cerely for what I had said, and on the other hand all the friends of the Govern- 
— praised it for being temperate, though, as they said, manly and gentleman- 

e. 

It was as Secretary at War that Palmerston sat in the cabinet of the duke; but 
it is worth mentioning that he had been twice offered the Governorship of India 
—first by Lord Liverpool, and then by Mr. Canning. He had no desire, how- 
ever, to extirpate himself even for so glittering a prize, and still less to leave the 
arena where he knew his greenest and pleasantest laurels were to be won. Oan- 


-ning’s object was to get him out of the way, on account of the king’s dislike to 


him, which was one of the highest compliments he ever received. ‘ Some weeks 


afterward,” he says, “‘ Canning sent for me again to say he had a proposition to 
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make to me, which he should not have thought of but that the king had said he 7 


knew it was just the thing I should like, and that was to go as governor to 
Jamaica. I laughed so heartily that I observed Canning looked quite put out, 
and I was obliged to grow serious again.” No wonder he was put out by the 
hilarity of his auditor, as he could scarcely have felt much exhiliarated when he 
made the proposal which so tickled the laughing lord. Palmerston was also offered 
the lead of the House of Commons, which he would not take, saying, “There are 
very few things indeed in this world which I should so much dislike, even if I felt 
that I was fit for it; but in various ways I should be quite unequal to it.” 
This is a curious bit of self-depreciation by one who became the most suc- 
cessful leader the House had ever known. 

Palmerston remained out of office until the administration of Earl Grey. In 
the interval he made a visit to Paris, and his letters from that capital are full of 
interesting accounts of conversations with Pozzo di Borgo, Baron Louis, Talley- 
rand, etc., etc.: “I dined at Flahault’s yesterday, and met Sebastiani and Tal- 
leyrand ; the latter seems sunk and broken, and said but little; the former is a 
self-sufficient, consequential coxcomb.” ‘“‘ I dined at Pozzo’s yesterday with a small 
and select party of fifty, and the whole thing as well managed and arranged as it 
could have been for five.” How different the Paris of 1829 was from that of 
1871! The frost still continues, and the cold is considerable; for among the 
improvements that of making doors and windows to shut has not yet happened ; 
and then such a country as the streets of Paris to go across!—over hills and 
down dales and across brooks you go; they are like a model of Switzerland almost, 
or rather like a model of a sea after a storm, and before the swell has gone down.” 
Here is another sentence decidedly illustrative of the mutability of human affairs : 
“* As Miss Berry said last night, it is a joke to talk of danger to Europe from 
Prussia ; if any exists it is from Frince it is to be feared.”’ What was a joke 
that is certainly no joke now—he nuge in seria ducunt, as the French have 
thoroughly ascertained. 

In the month of March, 1829, Palmerston made a speech uvon Catholic 
affairs which had great success: ‘‘I have had so many civil things said to me 
about it by persons whose judgment is valuable, and who could have no motive 
for saying much more than they thought, that I have been very much gratified.” 
In June of the same year he made another speech, on foreign affairs, which was 
also very successful. Its main object was to ‘let the government see they were 
not to suppose they could have their own way entirely in foreign affairs;” and 
this he did by comments on their objectional policy about Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
and Portugal, in his usual trenchant and practical style. ‘‘ What will appear,” 
says Sir H. Bulwer, “extraordinary to many who knew Lord Palmerston in 
in after years as the most staunch protector of the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire, and the most resolute opponent of Russian ambition, is the fervour with 
- which at this time he advocated the interests of Greece, and the indifference with 
which he seemed to regard the advance of a Russian army to Constantinople. 
He was a generous champion of the country which had inherited so great a name, 
and did not believe that any success of the Russian arms would effect any great or 
permanent diminution of the Sultan’s power; and Russia had pledged herself at 
the commencement of her campaign not to make any extensive conquests.” With 
what clearness and keenness of vision Palmerston looked at foreign troubles may 
be judged from the way in which he predicts, in a letter from Paris, the results 
of any violation of the Charte by Charles X.: “If the king were for the first 
time in his life to carry his obstinacy up to the very hour of trial, instead of drop- 
ping it, as he has always done hitherto, the night before, and if he was backed by 


& courageous and desperate ministry, who were mad enough to bear the storm, 
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not of public but of national feeling, then and in that case the result would pro- 
bably be a change of name in the inhabitant of the Tuileries, and the Duke of 
Orleans might be invited to step over the way from the Palais Royal ; but as to 
any other change, it is out of the question. There are too many millions of pro- 
prietors of land and funds in France to let it be possible that ees should hap- 
pen endangering the safety of either one property or the other.” He also says: 
“‘Ttis quite astonishing how every Frenchman you meet raves about ‘nos frontiéres,’ 
and declares he would cut off his two hands to get back the Rhine, Alps, and 
Pyrennes as boundaries: all this, however, is mere froth and vanity.” Notso vain 
and frothy either, considering that the Rhine is the only part of the programme 
unaccomplished, and that it too might have been accomplished but for the madness 
with which those are afflicted whom Heaven is resolved to destroy. 

In July, 1830, overtures were made to Palmerston by the Duke of Wellington 
to join the government. The former refused unless his principal political friends 
were invited also. The duke replied that he might find room for two of them, 
“ but that it was not so easy to get people out of a cabinet as to put them in.” 
The failure of the negotiation, however, turned on Palmerston’s declaration that 


he and his friends would vote for reform in Parliament—a declaration sufficient — 


to show that the colours of the Canningites had changed with the times. The 
truth is, all reforms are matters of the moment. Fruit of any kind plucked and 
eaten before ripe is sure to have unpleasant effects on all sorts of stomachs, poli- 
tical as well as physical. 

In the autumn of 1831, the cabinet of the duke gave place to that of Earl 
Grey, and Palmerston became Secretary of Foreign Affairs, receiving the seals at 
@ moment when the policy of Europe was assuming a new aspect. The three 
glorious days in Paris had produced political earthquakes in all directions, which 
were shaking off crowns and unsettling governments in a way to perplex the 
whole Continent with fear of change. The first question with which the new 
secretary had to deal was that of Belgium, where the people had arisen against 
the despotism of Holland, and destroyed the union into which they had been 
coerced by the Congress of Vienna. This was a vital question for Great 
Britain. Her object in uniting the two countries had been to secure an effective 
defence against an enemy possessing the long line of coast by which her shores 
had been hostilely confronted during the reign of Napoleon. It would not do, 
therefore, to let Belgium be absorbed by France—a consummation devoutly 
desired, as was well known by the latter. Negotiations, accordingly, were at 
once begun to put the matter on a satisfactory footing by giving to Belgium 
@ separate existence. Being a small and weak nation, of course she had no right 


to do with herself as she pleased, the reason of the strongest being naturally - 


and necessarily the best. The five high and mighty powers, therefore, of 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, France and England set to work to do what was best 
for their interests in the business, and, after adequate negotiation and squabbling, 
and portocolling, concoted an arrangement by which the independence of Bel- 
gium under an Anglo-Teuton king and Gallic queen was secured in the persons 
of Leopold of Coburg and Clermont and a daughter of Louis Phillippe. It is 
amusing to read the private correspondence of Palmerston upon this subject with 
his ambassador at Paris, Lord Granville, to see how coolly and quietly it was 
assumed to be both the right and the duty of giants to take care of dwarfs, and. 
how strongly the giants then felt the obligation of correcting the dwarfs when the 
latter made aught like a recalcitrant wriggle. The world may be governed with 
little wisdom, but not with little bullying. ‘‘ Your size protects you,” said a 
diminutive gentleman to a colossal competitor by whom he had been insulted, and 
doubtless poor petty Belgium would have made the same contemptuous remark, 
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to her enormous friends. That she would have taken France, at the time, for 
better or worse, if she had had her own way, there can be but little doubt ; but 
she was obliged to remain mistress of herself, that heritage of woe (as spinsters 
sometimes think), in order to keep Messrs. Crapeau and Bull from an immediate 
and infuriate tussle. 

For that single blessedness, in which she must now so rejoice when she con- 
templates the lamentable condition of her coveted lord, she was mainly indebted 
to Palmerston. The correspondence alluded to shows with what vigorous deter- 
mination and masterly tact he accomplished the object which he deemed so vital 
to his country. Although Talleyrand was his opponent, and exerted all his skill 
to secure at least Luxembourg for France, he abated not a jot of his pretensions, 
cavilling on the ninth part of a hair when necessary to prevent the least encroach- 
ment, and sticking with unwavering firmness to the position which, with the most 
candid clearness, he had originally defined. Never was what we delight in calling 
“backbone” more strikingly exhibited, or the advantage of having the right man 
in the right place, in which we no longer delight. “If you want Belgium, you 
must fight for it. Can you get it if you do?” That was the proposition and that 
the query on which he took his stand, and on which he stood until the govern- 
ment of France became fully convinced that discretion was the better part of 
valour, however anxious it was not only to increase the national domain, but 
thereby to strengthen its hold upon the national feeling—that immemorial desire 
which to France has been the source of so much glory and so much woe. When 
Leopold was fairly seated on his new throne he wrote to Palmerston, saying, “ It 
gives me the sincerest pleasure to be able to thank you for the honest and 
vigorous line of policy which you have adopted in the present complicated state of 
European affairs: it is impossible to adopt a more honourable, straightforward 
line of policy than you do.” Such eulogy has its weight when coming from 
the most honourable and straightforward of sovereigns—one who much better de- 
served the epithet of ‘‘ King Honestman ” than the monarch on whom it has been 
so gratuitously bestowed, and who, on the strength of this good name, is applauded. 
for any and every robbery which his advisers may compel him to commit. 

- During the negotiations relating to Belgium, important events were taking place 
in other parts of Europe. The Polish revolution was put down by Russia, and 
the nationality of Poland trampled under foot. Mehemet Ali, governor of 
Egypt, having overrun Syria, threatened Constantinople. In Germany the princes 
had combined to suppress the liberties that had been granted to their subjects. 
In Italy, Austria had interfered to maintain the government of the Pope. Greece 
had obtained a sovereign, and a better frontier, purchased from the Porte. In 
these events England and Palmerston had played only a subordinate part; but in 
those which had occurred in Portugal and Spain, and which were materially in- 
fluencing the destinies of the Iberian peninsula, the English Foreign Secretary had 
much to say, and said it in such style as to secure his objects and win fresh 
laurels both at home and abroad. Englishmen were all beginning to be “‘ proud 
of him,” and foreign Liberals to be fond of him, and foreign fogies to fear him. 
As we overheard one of these say, he was ‘le coin anguleux de l'Europe ”—a 
corner that no driver of old coaches could turn, no venerable sophistry or conse- 
created subtlety could get round. It is pleasant to behold a workman so up to 
his work—so clearly seeing what his work is, so fully knowing how to do it, and 
doing it so quickly and completely in spite of even mountainous impediments. 


_ The onward movement of Europe was expected by him as by no one else; and 


if any one deserves a statue from the friends of ‘real freedom, it is thisson of the 
British patrician and Dublin plebeian—the result of a crossing of breeds most 
significant of the advantages thereof. 
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After being mainly instrumental in the expulsion of Don Miguel from Portugal 
and Don Carlos from Spain, he succeeded in making a quadruple alliance between 
those two countries and England and France, which effectually put an end to all 
hopes of themselves and their adherents. The famoas triple alliance by which his. 
celebrated ancestor, Sir William Temple, raised a more than brazen monument 
to himself whilst conferring inestimable benefit on his epoch, was not more im- 
portant or more exclusively its author’s work. ‘I carried it threugh the cabinet 
by a coup-de-main, taking them by surprise, and not leaving them time to make 
objections ; but I was not equally successful with old Talley and the French 

vernment, for they have made objections in plenty—only, however, as to the 

orm in which I had proposed to make them parties to the transaction, and not 
to the thing itself; but I have at last satisfied their vanity by giving them a 
proper place among us.” His lordship was not a little proud of this achieve- 
ment: “I reckon this to be a great stroke. In the first place, it will settle 
Portugal, and go some way to settle Spain also ; but, what is of more import- 
ance, it establishes an alliance between the States of the West which will 
serve as a powerful counterpoise to the Holy Alliance of the East. I should 
like to see Metternich’s face when he reads our treaty....It was a capital 
hit, and all my own doing.” One cannot but sympathise with this joyous, 
unaffected complacency, without a tinge of bluster or brag. The arch- 
Austrian’s face must have had very much the look at the moment desig- 
nated of a chess-player’s when the knelling shout of ‘‘ Mate!” salutes his ear. 


But as he did not fear the diluvial catastrophe as immediate, and did not care — 


how soon it came “‘apres lui,” his countenance doubtless soon recovered its. 
calm. ‘The two men to whom Palmerston seems to have had the greatest 
antipathy were Prince Metternich, the incarnation of Continental absolutism, and 
Lord Durham, the embodiment of English Radicalism. The latter, however, 
was his favourite aversion, not only because the noble earl was of his own house- 
hold, and more nearly and frequently in his way, but because Palmerston was 


more hostile to despotic democracy than even to imperial despotism; and a — 


radical lord was to him not a little of a traitor as well as a good deal of a fool. 
This personal dislike to Durham is ever and anon cropping out in his letters, 
and gives something of a zest to his general good-nature, which prompted him to 
such constant kindliness that he might have made an exclamation like that of 
Byron, recorded in the poet’s diary : “°I like Ward—by Mahomet, I believe I 


like everybody ! ”—an exclamation which would have been much more appro- 


priate in the Palmerstonian journal than in that of the ‘ young gentleman of 
tumultuous passions,” as the inspired peer was described by an unfortunate 
Boniface whose hostelry he had discomposed. 

The labours of Palmerston at this time must have been immense, and nothing 
but so sound a mind in so sound a body ceuld have performed them without 
either a physical or mental breakdown. He complains of them a little, only be- 
cause they interfered a little more with his social pleasures than he relished. “I 
have not been,” he writes to his brother, Sir William Temple, then minister at 
Naples—‘ I have not been to a single party, except to Lord Grey’s diplomatic 


Sunday evenings, and have not yet put my nose into the opera-house : I keep very 
well, however.” 
communicates details in his delightful letters to Sir William about his 
doings on his estates, which show that, much as he may have admired Mr. Pitt 
in his public capacity, he did not regard that statesman as his bright exemplar in 
domestic duties. He never allowed his servants to have it all their own way at 
home whilst he was spouting in Parliament or controlling matters abroad: ‘I 
was a week at Broadlands entirely by myself, and almost every day # F. O. 


He was also by no means neglectful of his private affairs, and — 
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boxes and Holme’s (his steward’s) accounts, which were all right; but I must 
part with Thresher, who spends his nights at the alehouse in order that the 
poachers may spend theirs in my covers. Conceive five guns killing sixteen 
pheasants in Yew Tree, and beating the whole wood thoroughly!” When he 
would try to see ‘‘ what the coverts yield” in his preserves, he evidently liked 
to bag as much game as he did in the great sporting field of the world. The 
good that he did in every way on his Irish estates, by improving not only his 
property, but also the condition, material and moral, of the poor bogtrotters of 
“whom his tenantry was chiefly composed, is an edifying instance of what en- 
lightened proprietorship can accomplish, as well as of the truth of Madame 
Roland’s remark, that “ leisure will always be found by persons who know how 
to employ their time: those who want time are the people who do nothing.” 

In the summer of 1834, Lord Grey retired, and was succeeded in the Pre- 
miership by Lord Melbourne, without affecting the position of the foreign 
Secretary. In November, however, of the same year, he writes to his brother: 
“* We are all out—turned out, neck and crop. Wellington is Prime Minister, 
and we give up the seals to-morrow at St. James’s at two. This attempt to re- 
install the Tories cannot possibly last ; all I dread is the collateral effect of the 
storm by which they will be driven away. . . . I am glad this did not 
happen six months ago, as several questions have since then been placed in a 
much better condition. Portugal is settled; Spain is safe; Belgium cannot be 
ruined ; but I wish we had gone on six or eight months longer, and then really 
I should not have been sorry to have had some good long holidays.” 

The chief defect of Palmerston as a manager of men was what may be called 
want of reverence. In his youth he bearded, as Secretary at War, his Royal 
Highness and Illustrious Grace the Duke of York; when serving in the cabinet 
of the Duke of Wellington he never showed any disposition to give way to his 
Heroship as a superior mortal ; and be treated M. de Talleyrand with the same 
want of peculiar deference. This last was almost one of those blunders which 
the famous and infamous Frenchman has branded as the worst of crimes. The 
old gentleman, with all his immense prestige, was treated by Palmerston—so 
said the Frenchmen attached to the French Embassy—just as any M. Thomas, if 
he had been named French ambassador, would have been; and though he bore 
all marks of indifference with apparent imperturbability, he is reported to have 
felt them so deeply as to advise his royal master not to neglect alliances with 
other powers than England. It is certain that after his retirement a change of 
tone in the general relations of the two countries was perceptible; and young 
men who frequented Talleyrand’s saloon in Paris began to say that it would never 
do to keep France a la remorque de la hautaine Angleterre. The destinies of 
nations hang on such slender threads that a statesman who neglects to wax any of 
them as strongly as he can is so far amenable to censure; but somehow one can- 
not help preferring the motion of a mastiffto that of a snake. To beall things 
to all men is only possible to a saint or a scamp; and his lordship was neither 
one nor the other. He had what the French call the defects of his qualities, so 
that his elephantine characteristics in the way of strength were more remarkable 
than those of a more delicate description. He could tear up a tree more easily than 
he could pick up a pin. ‘ Nihil est ab omne parte beatum.” So he must bear 
his blame for deficiency in ‘‘ booing ”—for resembling not so much Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant as the illustrious Irish ambassador who used to brag through the 
mouth of poor Power in days of yore that he had “ pickled ould Saxony any- 
how.” Moderation, however, in pickling is » desideratum in diplomacy. In that 
profession who peppers the highest is not always surest to please. : 


t 
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It was in Spanish affairs that the weakening of the entente cordiale between 
England and France was most to be regretted: but want of space prevents any 
‘farther allusion to them, new and interesting as are some of the revelations con- 
nected therewith, except to quote the Palmerstonian prediction in regard to the 


action of Louis Philippe: “ France is putting herself in a false position, and at 


no distant time she will find her mistake.” 

That mistake the King of the Barricades certainly did find when he tried to 
raise upon them a turret of Spanish castleism, which brought the whole structure 
to the ground, burying him and his dynasty beneath its ruins, from which all 
their virtues and their efforts will hardly be able to extricate them, even with the 
aid of existing necessities in their unhappy land. 

The administration of Sir Robert Peel, which succeeded that of Lord 
Melbourne, and in which the Duke of Wellington took Palmerston’s place, did 
not livelong. In the interval between its birth and death Lord Palmerston 
went down to Hampshire to take the field and -commence itinerant spouting 
at inn-meetings of freeholders, and to ride about the country canvassing. This 
stumping campaign was undertaken to obtain the representation of the country, as 
he had lost his seat at Cambridge by advocating reform; but it was not suc- 
cessful. He got, however, a quiet seat in the borough which he never after left, 
and the name of which is inseperably connected with his own. The voters of 
Tiverton were certainly paid back with redundant interest by the member who so 
long represented them and made their existence so universally known. When 
Lord Melbourne resumed the reins of government, Palmerston returned to his old 
place in the cabinet, and fought the famous battles with Thiers and against Guizot 
upon the Turkish and Spanish questions, than which the history of diplomacy 
has few more interesting or more admirably contested. ‘In the eleven years, 
which intervened between 1830 and 1842 he kept up England as the great state, 
morally and materially, of Europe, always expressing her ideas and always 
maintaining her interests, and succeeding in two most difficult crises, without 
either abandoning a principle or deserting an ally. It is here that the second 
volume of Sir Henry Bulwer leaves him, and here, for the time, we also leave 
him, with the remark that if the biographer is fortunate in his subject, the sub- 
ject is hardly less fortunate in his biographer. ee 


EASTERN CITIES. 


I—Camo THE VICTORIOUS. 


ATRO is the of the East, the queen of Arabian life, the pivot now of 
/ progress for long-slumbering Egypt. The independence which the Viceroy 
is silently achieving, the new course of trade through the Suez Canal, the vast 
wealth pouring in through improved agriculture, threaten serious changes to what 
has long remained the most Arabesque of large communities. Though so near 
Ethiopia, there is nothing Ethiopian in the manners, language, buildings, religion 
of Cairo: wherever the negro appears, in the past as in the present, it is as a 
servant doing his master’s bidding—as a stranger tarrying awhile among native 
owners of the soil. Those tombs, carved and painted before the days of Hebrew 
patriarchs, present the Ethiopian as a stranger, as a captive: the formidable 
despots of the land who sit smiling in Theban stone are Asiatic, not African. As 
you ascend that fertile stream which makes Egypt, the First Cataract offers you 
another race—servants as they always have been, and in a modified sense always 
will be—the most kind, contented, obedient, trustworthy, devoted servants, as 
the Turk believes, in the wide world ; entrusted with supreme power over the 
harem even of the Sultan; more confided in by the master than is his wife ; 
objects of envy to the native peasant driven by the government lash to till the 
soil for anybody’s benefit but his own. These Nubians are dyed in the wool, are 
the very essence of blackness: as a crowded cargo floats down the Nile not one 
copper-coloured face is seen, not one straight hair, not one respectable nose. 
Living in the streets to-day, as carved upon the tombs of such immense anti- 
quity, they are the genuine article, the farthest remove from the Caucasian, the 
difficult problem which our country is trying somehow to solve. 

The Nile is very vagrant in its course; undermining one town, throwing 
another back toward the desert, sweeping away Manfaloot, leaving Cairo “the 
victorious” two miles from its port. Boulak takes you on a little gray donkey 
over @ wide, well-watered avenue, through rich market-gardens, among a crowd 
of carts, poor pedestrians, gawky camels, and at intervals an omnibus or carriage, 
into a perfect labyrinth of narrow, crooked, mat-covered, nameless, filthy streets, 
where the second-story lattices nearly touch across the street ; where the muez- 
zin’s call to prayer, the whip-snap of the lank Arabian carriage-runner and the 
howl of a scavenger cur are the principal sounds; where the sentinel comfortably 
asleep at his post, the shopman kneeling in prayer among his goods, the husband 
flogging his wife in the street, the coffee-house swarming with recumbent guests, 
convince an Englishman that he has turned over a new leaf. 

As at Rome, the interest is twofold—tie living and the dead: the modern 
Cairo, more ancient than most of the antiquity of Kurope—and the ancient city 
of the Caliphs, changes one back into the depths of legend and fable. 

Among modern curiosities Cairo boasts the oldest existing mosque, probably 
_ because there are not newspaper correspondents to show how much greater is the 

age of Medina and Mecca. For the present we are content to swear by this, it 
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is so simple, grand, imposing: an immense open court with cloisters all round it, 
two of whose pillars are said to have been whirled through the air frnm Meeca 
by a stroke of the Prophet’s whip, while two others, standing close by, promise 
to crush any bad man who passes between them. Few travellers visit this 
twelve hundred-years’ old mosqne of Amran, and none have these pillars caught 
yet. Once a year service is held in this desolate area: the other three hundred 
and sixty-four days the mosque of Amran echoes neither to the Prophet’s word 
from its reading-desk nor to the low hum of the believer’s prayer from its ¢:umb-- 
ling pavement. 

he Hassan mosque can hardly be surpassed in the peculiar riches of the 
Moslem sanctuary—not merely its fine exhibition of the Saracenic architecture, 
its pointed arch, graceful minaret, turbaned tombstone, playful fountain, magni- 
ficent dome, but that here the poor man is ever welcome to pursue his trade in 
the outer court, and childhood to play its games, and the dove to crave an alms, 
and the pilgrim to bathe his feet in the clear, cool stream. - With our ideas of 
sanctuary-consecration it is hard to realise a house of prayer where every man 
can stay as long as he pleases, and do what he pleases—the tailor stitch, the 
pedestrian sleep, the unclean bathe, and the pious pray. But so it is, The inner 
hallcontains Sultan Hassan’s tomb, with an open Koran uponit. Against a side 
wall stands the lofty reading desk. A stone shield, of three feetin diameter, 
making part of the wall, shows the size of the halfpenny loaf in this good 
monarch’s reign: the doors betray the gilding which once made this faded interior 
a blaze of light. To this, as to all the principal mosques, a school is attached, 
taught very significantly by a blind man, his chief business being to have the 
Koran committed to memory in a monotonous chant. What literary reverence- 
the Turk has is concentrated upon his sacred book : prcnn, Bae him begins. 
and ends with it; and though we of the West cannot share his admiration, we 
cannot doubt it is sincere. As its best part is borrowed or imitated from our 
Scriptures, we feel a new motive for honouring that Word which has given all the 
life it boasts to a ger and more ambitious creed. 

But a far more beautiful Moslem temple—the most beautiful, I think, in the 
world—is that of Mehemet Ali, at the citadel. It is a veritable holy ode written 
on stone leaves. Its whole immense area is lined with water alabaster: near the 
door is the rug-covered monument of this great ruler, where prayers are daily 
said for one who needed them much. But the superb height of the dome, the 
richly elustering columns, the airiness of the whole structure, as if it were just 
springing with its whole burden of prayer up into the clear heaven of Egypt, inspired 
me more than the solemn heaviness of Strasburg Minster or the museum magni- 
ficence of St. Peter’s at Rome. Perhaps it is because the Greek churches in the 
Orient are so dirty, so bedaubed, so repulsive that the mosque refreshed me un- 
speakably by its simple vastness, its undecorated grandeur, its cool atmosphere, 
its apparent spirituality in a service without candle, bell, organ or altar. Re- 
membering that Islamism arose as a protest against the rampant idolatry of the 
East, that it entirely banished this foul pest from Arabia, that at this moment 


‘it is the best imitation of Christianity anywhere known, and that for the time 


being the worshipper seems absorbed in spiritual communion with the Infinite 
One, I could not view this worship without respect, whe‘her offered on the moist 
deck of my boat, amid the strange tumult of the bazaar, in the impressive silence 


_ Of the mosque or in the pasha’s office at noonday. Business had to pause a while, 
the rain was not felt, the world was not known, that the created might be folded’ 


in by the Creator. 2 
ery faith must have its fanatics, and they very easily transform themselves 
into hypocrites, having to maintain the same show when the substance is gone. 


j 
i 
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How far the dervish from the enthusiast has passed into an impostor it is hard to 
say; but the fatal change has begun: the fervour of the order has evidently 
chilled. Some of their colleges 1 found deserted, their buildings everywhere 
look forlorn: stories are popularly credited very much to their discredit. Though 
attached to the mosques as a sort of monks, their exercises are not what the old 


travellers found them, bloodthirsty, demoniac, terrific, and almost suicidal, but . 


more like those of the Shakers, though I saw one fellow try to butt his head 
through a marble wall, and fall exhausted at last on the stone floor. 

This same Cairo citadel, whose outlook on the Pyramids, the Nile, the Caliphs’ 
tombs, the Libyan and Arabian deserts, the two hundred thousand population, 


cannot well be surpassed, looked down once on a fearful tragedy indeed. The 


loftiest esplanade but one was the scene of the murder of the Mamelukes. 
Mehemet Ali had feasted them sumptuously, had dismissed them with every 
token of good-will: his princely hospitality was the Oriental pledge of safety. 
How intense their rage when they found themselves in a stone cage, to be shot 
down at leisure! The gate below and the gate above being closed at the same 
moment, they had to die ‘‘as the fool dies,” the victim of royal perfidy. One 
bey alone escaped. It seems incredible, but so it was. He leaped his horse 
down what is now eighty feet, killing the nobler animal, perhaps, of the two, 
but finding shelter at last in the vastness of the Desert. In this same citadel is 
a well of unknown age and vast depth, named after Joseph, having a wide drive- 
way down to the bottom, where buffaloes draw up an unfailing supply of delicious 
water, furnished, no doubt, by the Nile. The excavation of nearly three hun- 
dred feet of rock before gunpowder was in use is certainly not the least wonder- 
ful feat of this wonderful land. 

Almost beneath the shadow of this stately fortress are the perishing tombs of 
the Caliphs, a sad contrast to the enduriag Pyramids across the river. Their 
cracked domes, broken monuments, tipsy walls, seem to groan that so much 


Oriental beauty is fading ag asadream. This melancholy spectacle of ruin 


is peculiarly Turkish. The Turk never repairs. The largest mosque in Cairo 
threatens to smash believers’ brains with its breaking cornice: the windows, too, 
are broken, the mats a mass of decay. Still, the Moslem’s piety is not disturbed. 
To arrest the process would be to interfere with destiny. His grand word 
“Islam,” is the handwriting of the Almighty over this perishing beauty and 
grandeur: it whispers “‘ dust unto dust.” 

Cairo is full of Bible-memories. The stone steps which lead up the banks of 
the beautiful Rhoda bear the name of Moses-with Moslem, Jew and Christian. 
Here, not improbably, his bulrush ark was caught. Here the royal ladies often 
strolled by the water’s edge, as to-day. Here flowers from many lands greeted 
the infant’s eyes, and soft winds rocked his cradle and gentle voices soothed his 
sleep. On the other side of Cairo you meet Moses again. A solitary obelisk, 
half-plastered by the mason-bee, is the last mourner over Heliopolis ! icular 


» monuments, I am sure, belong to-particular lands—are the growth of the people 
or their surroundings, or both. I never saw an obelisk in Europe that seemed — 


perfectly in place; but, standing through Egypt, in pairs in front of the ancient 
temples, the uplifted stone needles guided the devout to the sanctuary gate: the 
obelisk pointed his thought to the open heavens; it invited him to rise above 
the seen into the unseen. But at Heliopolis it has a peculiar solemnity, It is 
the last sentinel over the slumbering City of Priests. Its uplifted finger bids 
you hush. You have reached the spot where the great lawgiver, deliverer, hero 
of Israel was made learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians—where, too, 
Joseph obtained a wife from the almost royal family of the priesthood. How 
much was expected when these hieroglyphics began to be read through the key 
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furnished by the Rosetta stone! How sadly are our hopes mocked by long lists 
of kings and conquerors, with their genealogies, that could never have done 
more than flatter some ambitious ruler, and are now as empty as the wind of 
the desert which heaps around them its preserving sands. Providence no doubt 
cared wisely for us in letting down its impenetrable veil over the infantine credu- 
lity, the licensed sensuality, the bloody prejudice, the idolatrous weakness of an 
age which “ shed penitential tears over a deified onion,” and expressed its subli- 
mest thought in a mummified bull. 


IIl.—Tue Eve or tHe East. 


S° great Julian named the capital of Syria, the oldest of existing cities, the 

rival of Babylon and Nineveh, for two centuries and a half the bondmaid 
of Greece, then of Rome, then, as now, of Saracen and Turk—such a gleam of 
Paradise that the Oriental belief is, Mohammed would not enter lest he should 
desire no heaven beyond. Undoubtedly the home of Abraham's steward, in the 
northern plain is shown the grave of Abel, towards the Banias the rude tomb 
of Nimrod, and a day distant the resting-place of Adam! So that Damascus is 
the very essence of antiquity. Its main street, lined with bazaars betraying 
remains of the Romau colonnade which once adorned its entire length, wears 
to-day the name of Straight, as given by St. Luke.. St. Paul, too, faces you in 
the streets, for the Jew guide shows the place where he was lowered down the 
walls in a basket—a legend not without authority. St. John’s Cathedral, now 
the grand mosque, which it used to be death for an unbeliever to enter, a guinea 
will now open ; so that one may read for himself the Greek inscription, ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom: thy dominion endureth through- 
out all generations.” The house of Ananias, a sort of underground chapel, where 
Paul is said to have received his sight, is also shown ; and the grave of Georgias, 
a soldier who befriended the great apostle and assisted at his escape. The 
present masters of the city do nothing to maintain its beauty or renew its strength ; 
so that its decay prompts sadness, sometimes disgust ; and the most opposite 
feelings may be entertained with equal justice, as it is both fever-stricken and 
balmy ; filthy and abundantly watered ; repulsive by its broken pavements and 
attractive by its fairy palaces; the throne of beautiful silk manufactures and the 
dead relic of famous steel armour, now sold even in Damascus as antique. 

In the rainy season of February it proved to usa place of misery. Damp- 
ness within and dampness without, and nothing but dampness; a fountain play- 
ing in our bedroom ; the sheets so damp you could wring them out; the playful 
water waking us in the night with the thought of being still pelted by the 
pitiless rain and finding no ark in the deluge. 


Next to the broken pavement in which our horses fell and the rotten awning 


distilling mud on our heads, the two hundred thousand scavenger dogs are the 
‘* memorabilia’ of Damascus: this is their imperial capital, their undisputed 
throne. Homeless, masteriess, and friendless, the laws protect them, and super- 
stition still more ; they frequent no houses, but guard sacredly their peculiar dis- 
tricts, like London beggars ; they are death upon any strange curs, yet wear a 
charmed life themselves ; they never wag their tails even to a child, but howl 
the night long, moon or no moon; they seem enlisted in perpetual war with all 
strangers, especially strange dogs, and never to sleep on their post, never to yield 
to any blandishment. It was the greatest possible ‘satisfaction now and then to 


; 
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surprise them with a tap on the head round some street corner, in return for being 
worried out of one’s wits by their show of fight. 

Besides the cvrse of disease (the water of the Barrada being perilous to 
stre~gers), not even the daily diligence “roin the Mediterranean seaport of Bei- 
root over seventy miles of Macadam can distvrb the deathly sleep of this 
piincess of beauty. Not only is Damascus steel a thing of the past, many of 
the swords sold here as of native manvfacture being an English imitation, and 
American factory goods taking the place of Damascus si!ks in the bazaars, but 
no trade seems to flourish save that of the pastry-cooks, who literally swarm, 
are hung around by hungiy customers all day long, end carry their wares to 
unimagined perfection and incredible cheapness. 

The citadel is falling to ruins; the sidewe'ks are as perilous as the main 
roads; even the traces of mob violence a few years ago in the Christian quarter 
are not obliterated; whole squares of ruins mourn silently over that bloody 
sacrifice, by no means the last massacre of the true believer by the false. 

Apparently there never was anything so beautiful for summer residences as 
these palaces stepping forth bodily from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Passing through a main door in a dead wall, you find yourself in the servants’ 
court, surrovnded by approprirte apartments; through this square you enter 
again-on a second court, where a fountain throws moisture over orange, citron, 
lemon and other trees, receiving fragrance in return; then in the best houses, 
another enclosure, sti!! surrounded by the finest apartments, invites you to the 
guest-room, where rich Persian rugs tempt you to recline amid carved, frescoed, 
miirored walls, by the soft ligkt of golden candlesticks, delicate confectionery, 
being served at intervals with the fragrant hubble-bubble and genuine coffee of 
Mocha. In ovr last night’s party the ladies were trying their wits together 
upon a novel subject, the beauty on my right insisting that she was but twenty, 

’ while laughing voices opposite meintained that she must hurry up her snartnge 
or be voted an old maid. 

Eothen praises a winter coffeehouse which might contain some hundreds of 
persons: @ missionary carried me into one where he professed to have seen five 
thousand—not of course all of them beneath the vast dome, where an Arabian 
inprovisatore generally rehearses some fairy or domestic tale, but in the beautifn] 
gardens permeated with pretty brooks and shaded y Beer trees, 1inging with 
the glad notes of countless birds. Here is the Exchange of Damascus, its 
escape from the leaden dullness of home, its sensual substitute for the daily paper, 
its cunning invention for killing the languid hours of an eventless existence. 
The missionaries assert that disgusting sensuality characterises these lounging 
gossips : I hope they exaggerate, but the impression of every close observer is 
that nothing short of the restoration of woman to something like equal rights can 
arrest Turkish decay. Everything else has been tried. The wotihdaahe are 
abandoned ; the youths educated at Paris return demoralised ; foreign mechanics 
go home from Turkey disgusted; the dervish colleges are ‘being abandoned ; 
many a native worships no longer anything but his own ease: not a quarter of 
the Mussulmans in the capital visit any mosque. 

‘The funniest yet the saddest instance I ever met of an elastic faith was just 
outside of Damascus. It was a gipsy chief. I found his people, contrary to 
the books, were picking olives at halves: the older ones were man 
rat-traps and sieves. J asked about his religion. ‘ Now,” he said I am Mos- 
lem; among the Greeks I am a Greek; with Protestants Iam a Protestant ; 
and in Rome a Romanist »__everything to everybody, and nothing in — 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


; Goop-niGut, dear friend! I say good-night to thee 


Across the moonbeams, tremulous and white, 
Bridging all space between us, it may be. 
Lean low, sweet friend ! it is the last good night ; 


‘For lying mute upon my couch and still, 


The fever-flush evanished from my face, 
I heard them whisper softly, “’Tis His will: 
Angels will give her happier resting-place !” 


And so, from sight of tears that fall like rain, 

And sound of sobbing smothered close and low, 
I turaed my white face to the window-pane, 

To say “ Good-night” to thee before I go. 


Good-night, good-night ! I do not fear the end, 
The conflict with the billows dark and high ; 

And yet, if I could touch thy hand, my friend, 
I think it would be easier to die: 


If I could feel, through all the quiet waves 
Of my deep hair, thy tender breath a thrill, 

I could go downward to the place of graves 
With eyes ashine and pale lips smiling still ; 


Or it may be that if, through all the strife 
And pain of parting, I should hear thy call, 
I should come surging back to sweet, sweet life, 
And know no mystery of death at all. 


It may not be. Good-night, dear friend, good-night ! 


And when you see the violets again, 
And hear through boughs with swollen buds awhite, 
‘The gentle falling of the April rain, 


Remember her whose young life held thy name 
With all things holy, in its outward flight, 
And turn sometimes from busy haunts of men 


To hear again her low Good-night, good-night ! 
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(GHOSTS and witches are the best machinery for a modern Epic.” So said 

Charles Fox, who fed his imagination on verse of this aspiring class. 
Fox was no literary oracle, and his opinion is here cited only as evidence that 
the supernatural is an acknowledged element in the Epopee. ‘The term 
‘machinery ” implies ignorance of the import of the supernatural in Epic poetry, 
an ignorance attendant on materialism and a virtual unbelief. No poet who 
should accept the term could write an Epic, with or without the ‘‘ machinery.” 
Such acceptance would betoken that weakness of the poetic pinion which 
surely follows a want of faith in the invisible supervisive energies. 

A genuine Epic, of the first class, is a world poem, a poem of depth, 
and height, and breadth, narrating the long-prepared ruin or foundation of a 
race; and poetry, soaring beyond history, is bold to lay bare the method of the 
divine intervention in the momentous work. The epic poet, worthy of the 
lofty task, has such large sympathies, together with such consciousness of power, 
that he takes on him to interpret and incarnate the celestial co-operation. 
There are people, and some of them even poets, whose consciousness is so 
smothered behind the senses, that they fall short of belief in spiritual potency. 
They are what, with felicity of phrase, Mr. Matthew Arnold calls— : 


“Light half-believers in our casual creeds.” 


Homer and Milton were believers: they believed in the visible active presence 
on the earth of the God, Mars, and the Archangel, Raphael. Had they not, 
there would have been no Iliad, no Paradise Lost. 

Dante, too, was a believer ; and such warm, wide sympathies had he, and an 
imagination so daring, that he undertook to unfold the divine judgment on the 
multitudinous dead, ranging with inspired vision through Hell, and Purgatory, 
and Heaven. In his large, hot heart, he lodged the racy, crude beliefs of his 
age, and with poetic pen wrought them into immortal shapes. The then religious 
imaginations of Christendom, positive, and gross, and very vivid ; the politics of 
Italy, then tumultucus and embittered ; the theology and philosophy of his time, 
fantastic, unfashione¢—all this was his material. But all this, and were it ten 
times as much, is but the skeleton, the frame. The true material of a poem is 
the poet’s own nature and thoughts, his sentiment and his judgment, his opinions, 
aspirations, imaginations, his veriest self, the whole of him, especially the best 

of him. 

Dante’s high and varicus gifts, his supreme poetic gift, the noble character 
and warm individuality of the man, with the pathos of his personal story, the 
full, lively transcript he hands down, of the theology and philosophy of his age, 
his native literary force as moulder of the Italian language, bis being the bold, 
adventurous initiator, the august father of modern poetry—all this has combined 
to keep him and his verse fresh in the minds of men through six centuries. But 
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even all this would not have made him one of the three or four world-poets, 
would not have won for him the wreath of universal European translation.. 


What gave his rare qualities their most advantageous field, not merely for the — 


display of their peculiar superiorities, but for keeping their fruit sound and sweet, 
was, that he is the historian of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven—of the world to 
come such as it was pictured in his day, and as it has been pictured more or less. 
ever since,—the word-painter of that visionary awful hereafter, the thought of 
which has ever been a spell. 

Those imaginations as to future being,—to the Middle Ages so vivid as to 
become soul-realities,—Dante with his transcendent pictorial mastership, clothed 
in words fresh and weighty from the mine of popular speech, stamping them with 
his glittering imperial superscription. Imaginations! there are imaginations of 
the future, the reverse of poetical. Hunger will give you tormenting imagina- 
tions of breakfasts and dinners ; avarice enlivens some minds with pictures of 
gains that are to be. But imaginations of the life beyond the grave, these we 
cannot entertain without spirituality. The having them with any urgence and 
persistence, implies strong spiritual prepossessions: men must be self-possessed 
with their higher self, with their spirit. The very attempt to figure your dis- 
embodied state, is in itself poetical. To succeed with any distinctness, denotes 
some power of creative projection : without wings, this domain cannot be entered. 
In Dante’s time these attempts were common. Through his pre-eminent qualifi- 
cations, crowned with the poetic faculty, the faculty of sympathy with ideal 
excellence, his attempt was a great, a unique success. 

To accompany Dante through his vast triple trans-terrestrial world, would 
seem to demand in the reader a sustained effort of imagination. But Dante is 
80 graphic, and, we might add, corporeal in his pictures, puts such life into his 
figures, that the artistic illusion wherewith we set out is exchanged for, or 
rather overborne by, an illusion of the reality of what is represented. Yet from 
the opening of the first Canto he is ever in the supernatural world, and every 
line of the fourteen thousand has the benefit of a supernatural, that is, a poetic 
atmosphere, which lightens it, transfigures it, floats it. One reads with the 
poetic prestige of the knowledge that every scene is trans-terrestrial ; and, at the 
same time, every scene is presented with a physical realism, a visual and audible 
vividness, which captivates and holds the perceptive faculty; so that the reader 


. finds himself grasped, as it were, in a vice, whose double handle is morticed on 


one side in the senses, and on the other in the spiritual imagination. 

Dante had it in him—this Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven—so full and warm 
and large was his nature. Within his own breast he had felt with the keen 
intensity of the poetic temperament, the loves and hates, the griefs and delights 
of life. Through his wealth of heart he had a fellow-feeling for all the joys and 
sorrows of his brother-men, and, added to this, an artist's will and want to 
reproduce them, and ¢o reproduce them a clear, outwelling, intellectual vivacity. 
He need scarcely have told us that his Poem, though treating of spirits, relates 
to the passions and doings of men in the flesh. He chose a theme that at once 
seized the attention of his readers, and gave to himself a boundless scope. His 
field was all past history, around the altitudes of which are clustered biographical 
traits and sketches of famous sinners and famous saints, of heroes and lofty 
criminals ; and, along with this, contemporaneous Florentine and Italian history, 
with its tumults and vicissitudes, its biographies and personalities, its wraths and 
triumphs. 

Dante exhibits great fertility in situations and conjunctions ; but, besides that 


many of them were ready to his hand, this kind of inventiveness denotes of itself ' 


no fine creative faculty. It is the necessary equipment of the voluminous 


| 
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novelist. In this facility and abundance Goldsmith could not have coped with 
James and Bulwer; and yet the “ Vicar of Wakefield” (not to go so high as 
“ Tristram Shandy ” and “ Don Quixote”) is worth all their hundred volumes of 
Tales put together. What insight, what weight, and faithfulness, and. refine- 
ment, and breadth, and truth, and elevation of character, and conception, does 
the framework of incident support and display ?—that is the esthetic question. 
The novels of every day bristle with this material inventiveness, this small, 
abounding, tangled underwood of event and sensation, whichfyields no timber, and 
wherein birds will not build. The invention exhibited in the punishments and 
tortures and conditions of the “ Inferno” and ‘‘ Purgatorio” and “Paradiso” is not 
admirable for their mere exuberance and diversity—for that might have come 
from a comparatively prosaic mind, especially when fed, as all minds there were, 
with the passionate medizval beliefs—but for the heart there is in them, throb- 
bing deeply in some, and for the human sympathy, and thence, in part, the 
photographic fidelity, and for the paramount gift poetically to portray. 

A consequence of the choice of subject, and, as regards the epic quality of 
Dante’s poem, an important consequence, is, that there is in it no unity of iu- 
terest. The sympathies of the reader are not engrossed by one great group of 
characters, acting and reacting on one another through the whole sweep of the 
invention. Instead of this, we have a loag series of unconnected pictures, each 
one awakening a new interest. Hereby the mind is distracted, the attention 
being transferred at every hundred lines to a fresh figure or group. We pass 
through a gallery of pictures and portraits, classed, to be sure, by subjects, but 
distinct one from the other, and separated by the projection of as many different 
frames. We are on a weird, adveniurous journey, and make but brief stops, 
however attractive the strangers or acquaintance we meet. We go from person 
to person, from scene to scene; 80 that, at the end of the journey, although the 
perception has been richly crowded, one impression has effaced the other. Not 
carrying the weight, not pulsating in its every limb with the power of a broad, 
deep, involved story, architecturally reared on one foundation, whose parts are 
all subordinated to a great unity, the “ Divine Commedia,” as an organic, artistic 
whole, is inferior to the “Iliad” and “ Paradise Lost,” and to the Grecian and 
Shakespearian tragedies, 

The exclusive super-earthliness of his scenes and personages, and, with this, his 
delight in picture drawing, keep Dante close to his page—fastened to it, we 
might say, by a twofold fascination. Among the many faculties that equip him 
for his extraordinary task, most active is that of form. Goethe says of him: 
‘“‘ The great intellectual and moral qualities of Dante being universally acknow- 
ledged, we shall be furthered in a right estimate of his works, if we keep in view 
that just in his lifetime—Giotto being his contemporary—was the re-birth of 
plastic Art in all its natural strength. By this sensuous, form-loving spirit of 
the age, working so widely and deeply, Dante, too, was largely swayed. With 
the eye of his imagination he seized objects so distinctly, that he could reproduce 
them in sharp outline. Thence we see before us the most abtruse and unusual, 
drawn, as it were, after nature.” In recognition of the same characteristic, 
Coleridge says: “In picturesqueness, Dante is beyond all other poets, ancient or 
modern, and more in the stern style of Pindar thanany other. Michael Angelo 
is said to have made a design for every page of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ ” 

Dante, eminent in many poetic gifts, has many sides, but this is his strongest : 
he ig pre~eminently a poct of form. In his mind and in his work there is a 
southern, an Italian, sensuousness. | 

He is a poet of thought, but morea poet of moulds; he isa poet of senti- 
ment, but more a poet of pictures. Rising readily to generalisation, still his intel- 
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_ lect is more specific than generic. His subject—chosen by the concurrence of 
his esthetic, moral and intellectual needs—admits of, nay, demands portraits, 
isolated sketches, unconnected delineations. The personages of his poem are in- 
dependent, one of the other, and are thence the more easily drawn. Nor does 
Dante abound in transferable passages, sentences of universe! application, from 
being saturated with the perfumed essence of humanity. 

We say it with diffidence, but to us it seems that there is a further poetic 
glance, more idealised fidelity, in Milton, more significance and wisdom and pro- 
found hint in Goethe. a Milton —— reverberation is wider : he rivets 
vs through distant grerd association, by great estion. Thus, describing the 

de~kened head of Satan, Milton says :-— 


‘“* As when the sun new risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations.” 


Setting aside the epithets horizontal and disastrous, which are poetically 
imaginative, the likening of Satan to the sun seen through a mist, or in eclipse, is 
a direct parallel comparison that aids us to see Satan: and it is in such, imme- 
diate, not mediate—not involving likeness between physical and mental qua'i- 
ties, but merely between physical, not between subtle, relations—that Dante 
chiefly deals, showing imaginative fertility, helpful, needful, to the poet, but dif- 
ferent from, and altogether inferior to, poetic imagination. The mind attains to 
the height of poetic imagination when the intellect, urged by the purer sensib’?i- 
ties in alliance with aspiration for the perfect, exerts its imaginative power to the 
utmost, and, as the result of this exertion, discovers a thought or image which, 


from its originality, fitness, and beauty, gives to the reader a new delight. Of | 


this, the lordliest mental exhibition, there is a sovereign example in the words 
wherewith Milton concludes :— 


“and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.” 


This fills the mind with the terror he wishes his Satan to inspire; this gives its 
gieatness to the passage. 

Dante, by the distinctness of his outline, addresses himself more to the reader’s 
senses and perception ; Milton rouses his higher imaginative capacity. In the 
whole “Inferno,” is there a passage so aglow as this line end a half of 
Paradise Lost”? 


And the forrid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire.” 


Or is there in Dante any sound so loud and terrible as that shout of Milton’s 
demon-host ? 


“‘ That tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night.” 


i 
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Here the unity of his theme stands Milton in stead for grandeur and breadth. 

Dante is copious in similes. Such copiousness by no means proves poetic 
genius; and a superior poet may have less command of similes than one inferior 
to him. Wordsworth has much less of this command than Moore. But when a. 
poet does use similes, he will be likely often to put of his best into them, for they 
are captivating instruments and facilities for poetic expansion. When a poet is 
in warm sympathy with the divine doings, there will be at times a flashing fit- 
ness in his similitudes, which are then the sudden offspring of finest intuition. 
In citing some of the most prominent in the “ Divina Commedia,” we at once give 
brief samples of Dante and ofthe craft of his three latest translators, using the 
version of Dr. Parsons for extracts from the “‘ Inferno,” that of Mr. Dayman for 
those from the “ Purgatorio,” and that of Mr. Longfellow for those from the 
** Paradiso.” 


< 


As well-filled sails which in the tempest swell, 
Drop, with folds flapping, if the mast be rent ; 
So to the earth that cruel monster fell, 
And straightway down to Hell’s Fourth Pit he went. 


Inferno : Canto VII. 


Swept now amain those turbid waters o’er 

A tumult of a dread portentous kind, 
Which rocked with sudden spasms each trembling shore, 

Like the mad rushing of a rapid wind ; 
As when, made furious by opposing heats, 

Wild through the wood the unbridled tempest scours, 
Dusty and proud, the cringing forest beats, 

And scatters far the broken limbs and flowers ; 
Then fly the herds,—the swains to shelter scud. 

_ Freeing mine eyes, “ thy sight,” he said, “ direct 

O’er the long-standing scum of yonder flood, 

Where, most condense, its acrid streams collect.” 


Inferno: Canto IX. 


When, lo ! there met us close beside our track, 

A troop ofspirits. Each amid the band 
Eyed us, as men at eve a passer-by 

"Neath a new moon,—as closely us they scanned, 
As an old tailor doeth a needle’s eye. 


Inferno: Canto XV. 


And just as frogs that stand, with noses out 
On a pool’s margin, but beneath it hide 
Their feet and all their bodies but the snout, 
So stood the sinners there on every side. 


Inferno: Canto XXII. 


| 
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A cooper’s vessel that by chance hath been 
Either of middle-piece or cant-piece reft, 
Gapes not so wide as one that from his chin 
T noticed lengthwise through his carcase cleft. 


Inferno; Canto XXVIIL 


We tarried yet the ocean’s brink. upon, 
Like unto people musing of their way, 
Whose body lingers when the heart is gone ; 
And lo! as near the dawning of the day, 
Down in the west, upon the watery floor, 
The vapour-fogs do Mars in red array, 


_ Even such appeared to me a light that o’er 


The sea so quickly came, no wing could match 
Its moving. Be that vision mine once more, 


Purgatorio: Canto IL. 


And, thou, remembering well, with eye that sees 
The light, wilt know thee like the sickly one 

That on her bed of down can find no ease, 
But turns and turns again her ache to shun. 


Purgatorio; Canto VI. 


*T was now the hour the longing heart that bends 

In voyagers, and melting doth sway, 
Who bade farewell at morn to gentle friends ; 

And wounds the pilgrim newly bound his way 
With poignant love, to hear some distant bell 

That seems to mourn the dying of the day ; 
When I began to slight the sounds that fell 
Upon mine ear, one risen soul to view, 

Whose beckoning hand our audience would compel. 


Purgatorio; Canto VIII. 


There I the shades see hurrying up to kiss 

Each with his mate from every part, nor stay, 
ontenting them with momentary bliss. 

So one with other, all their swart array 
Along, do ants encounter snout with snout, 

So haply probe their fortune and their way. 


Purgatorio: XXVI. 


‘Between two viands, equally removed 
And tempting, a free man would die of hunger 
-Ere either he could bring unto his teeth. 
So woulda lamb between the ravenings 
Of two fierce welves stand fearing both alike ; 
And so would stand a dog between two does. 
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Hence, if I held my peace, myself I blame not 
Impelled in equal measure by my doubts, 
Since it must be so, nor do I commend. 


Paradiso : Canto IV. 


And as a lute and harp, accordant strung - 
With many strings, a dulcet tinkling made 

To him by whom the notes are not distinguished, 
So from the lights that there to me appeared 

Upgathered through the cross a melody, 
Which rapt me, not distinguishing the hymn. 


Paradiso: Canto XIV. 


As through the pure and tranquil evening air 
There shoots from time to time a sudden fire, 

Moving the eyes that steadfast were before, 
And seems to be a star that changeth place, 

Except that in the part where it is kindled 
Nothing is missed, and this endureth little ; 

So from the horn that to the right extends 
Unto that cross’s foot there ran a star 

Out of the constellation shining there. 


Paradiso: Canto XV. 


Even as remaineth splendid and serene 
The hemisphere of air, when Boreas 
Is blowing from that cheek where he is mildest, 
Because is purified and resolved the rack 
That erst disturbed it, till the welkin laughs 
With all the beauties of its pageantry ; 
Thus did I likewise, after that my lady 
Had me provided with a clear response, 
And like a star in Heaven the truth was seen. 


Paradiso: Canto XXVIII. 


The first question to ask in regard to a simile found in verse, is, Is it poetical ? 
Is there, as effect of its introduction, any heightening of the reader's 
mood, any cleansing of his vision, any clarification of the medium 
through which he is looking? Is there a sudden play of light that 
warms, and though this warmth, illuminates the object before him? Few of 
those just quoted, put to test, could be called more than conventionally poetical— 
if this be not asolecism. To illustrate one sensuous object by another does not 
animate the mind enough to fulfil any one of the above conditions. Such simili- 
tudes issuing from intellectual liveliness, there is through them no steeping of 
intellectual perception in emotion. They may help to make the object ocularly 
more apparent, but they do not make the feeling a party to the movement. 
When this is done—as in the examples from Canto XV. of the Inferno, and 
Canto VIII. of the Purgatorio—what an instantaneous vivification of the picture ! 

But in the best of them the poetic gleam is not so unlooked-for bright as in the 
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best of Shakespeare’s. As one instance out of many: towards the end of the 
great soliloquy of Henry V., after enumerating the emblems and accompaniments 
of royalty, the King continues :— 


No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 

Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave ; 
Who, with a body filled, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to rest, crammed with distressful bread ; 
Never sees horrid night, the child of hell ; 

But, like a lackey, from the rise to set, 

Sweats in the eye of Phcebus, and all night 

Sleeps in Elysium ; next day, after dawn, 

Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse. 


-Whata sudden filling of the earth with light through that image, so fresh and 
unexpected, of the rising Sun, with its suggestion of beauty and healthfulness ! 
Then the far-reaching transfiguring imagination, that, in a twinkling, transmutes 
into the squire of Hyperion a stolid rustic, making him suddenly radiant with 
the glory of morning. It is by this union of unexpectedness with fitness, of 
solidity with brilliancy, of remoteness with instantaneous presence, in his 
denoting overflow of resources, a divine plenitude, so that we feel after Shakes- 
peare has said his best things, that he could go on saying more and better,—it is 
especially by this lustrous over-teaming fullness of life, this creative readiness, 
that Shakespeare throws a farther and whiter and a broader light than Dante. 
Nor does Dante’s page glisten, as Shakespeare’s so often does, with metaphor, 
or compressed similes, that at times with a word open the spiritual sphere ; 
not superimposed as cold ornament, but inter-tissued with the web of thought, 
up-flashings from a deep sea of mind, to quiver on the surface, as on the calm 
level of the Atlantic you may see a circuit of shining ripple, caused by schools 
of fish that have come up from the wealth in the depths below to help the Sun 
to glisten,—a sign of life, power, and abundance. 

Like his great compeer, Milton, Dante fails of universality from want of 
humour. Neither had any fun in him. This was the only fault (liberally to 
interpret Can’s conduct) that Dante’s host, Can Grande of Verona, had to find 
with him. The subjects of both poets (unconsciously chosen perhaps from this 
very defect of humour) were predominantly religious, and their theology, which 
was that of their times, was crude and cruel. The deep sympathic earnestness, 
which is the basis of the best humour, they had, but, to use an illustration of 
Richter, they could not turn sublimity upside down,—a great feat, only possible 
through sense of the comic, which, in its highest manifestation of humour, pillows 
pain in the lap of absurdity, throws such rays npon affliction as to make a grin to 
glimmer through gloom, and, with the fool in Lear, forces you, like a child, to 
smile through warmest tears of sympathy. Humour imparts breadth and 
buoyancy to tolerance, enabling it to dandle lovingly the faults and follies of 
men: through humour the spiritual is calm and clear enough to sport with and 
toss the sensual: it is a compassionate, tearful delight, in its finest mood, an 
angelic laughter. 

Of pathos Dante has given examples unsurpassed in literature. By the story 
of Ugolino the chords of the heart are so thrilled, that pity and awe possess us 


wholly ; and by that of Francesca they are touched to tenderest sympathy. But _ 


Ugolino is to Lear what a single fire-freighted cloud that emits five or six terrific 
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flashes is to a night-long tempest, wherein the thundering heavens gape with a 
hundred flashes. 

All the personages of Dante’s poem (unless we regard himself as one) are 
spirits. Shakespeare throughout his many works, gives only a few glimpses 
into the world beyond the grave ; but how grandly by these few is the imagina- 
tion expanded! Clarence’s dream “ lengthened after life,” in which he passes 
‘the melancholy flood,” is almost super-Dantesque, concentrating in a few ejacu- 
lative lines a fearful foretaste of trans-earthly torment for a bad life on earth. 
And the great ghost in Hamlet, when you read of him, how shadowy real! 
Dante’s representation of disembodied humanity is too pagan, too palpable, not 
ghostly enough, not spiritualised with hope and awe. 

Profound, awakening, far-stretching, much-enfolding, thought-breeding thoughts, 
that can only grow in the soil of pure large sensibilities, and by them are cast up 
in the heave and glow of inward motion, to be wrought by intellect and shaped 


-in the light of the beautiful,—of these, which are the test of poetic greatness, 


Dante, if we may venture to say so, has not more or brighter examples than 
Milton, and not so many as Goethe; while of such passages, compactly embody- 
ing as they do the finer insights of a poetic mind, there are more in a single one 
of the greater tragedies of Shakespeare, than in all the three books of the “ Divina 


Commedia.” 


Juxtaposition beside Shakespeare, even if it bring out the superiorities of the 
English bard, is the highest honour paid to any other great poet. Glory enough 
is it if admiration can lift Dante so high as to take him into the same look that 
beholds Shakespeare ; what though the summit of the mighty Englishman shine 
alone in the sky, and the taller giant carry up towards heaven a larger bulk and 
more varied domains. The traveller, even if he come directly from wondering 
at Mont Blanc in its sublime presence, will yet stand with earnest delight before . 
the Majesty of the Yungfrau and the Eigher. 

But it is time to speak of Dante in English. 

“It were as wise to cast a violet into a crucible, that you might; discover the 
formal principle ofits colour and odour, as to seek to transfuse from one language 
into another the creations of a poet.” Thus writes a great poet,—Shelley, in 
his beautiful “‘ Defence of Poetry.” But have we not in modern tongues the 
creations of Homer, and of Plato, who Shelley, on the same page, says is 
essentially a poet? And can we estimate the loss the modern mind would suffer 
by deprivation of them in translated form ? Pope’s Homer,—=still Homer though 
so Popish,—has been a not insiginificant chapter in the culture of thousands, who 
without it would have known no more of Hector and Achilles and the golden 
glowing cloud of passion and action, through which they are seen superbly 
shining, than what a few of them would incidently have learnt from Lempriere. 
Lord Derby’s Iliad has gone through many editions already. And Job and the 
Psalms: what should we have done without them in English? Translations are 
the telegraphic conductors that bring us great messages from those in other lands 
and times, whose souls were so rich and deep that from their words their fellow- 
men, in all parts of the globe, draw truth and wisdom for ever. The flash on 
which the message was first launched has lost some of its vividness by the way; 
but the purport of the message we have distinctly, and the joy or grief where- 
with it is freighted, and even much of its beauty. Shall we not ‘eat oranges, 
because on being translated from Ouba to our palates they have lost somewhat of 
their flavour ? 

In reading a translated poem we wish to have as much of the essence of the 
original, that is, as much of the poetry, as possible. A poem it is we sit down to 
read, not a relation of facts, or an h'storical or critical or philosophical or theo- 
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logical exposition,—a poem, only in another dress. Thence a work in verse, 


_ that has poetic quality enough to be worth translating, must be made to lose by 


the process as little as may be of its worth; and its worth every poem owes- 
entirely to its poetic quality and the degree of that. A prose translation of a 
poem isan ssthetic impertinence. Shakespeare was at first opened to the people 
of the Continent in prose, because there was not then culture enough to reproduce 
him in verse. And in Shakespeare there is so much practical sense, so much 
telling comment on life, so much wit, such animal spirits, such touching stories so 
well told, that the great gain of having him even in prose concealed the loss 
sustained by the absence of rhythmic sound, and by the discolouration (impallida- 
tion, we should say were the word already there) of hundreds of liveliest-tinted 
flowers, the deflowering of many delicate stems. Forty years ago Mr, Hayward 
translated the Faust of Goethe into prose ; but let anyone compare the Hymn of 
the Archangels and other of the more highly-wrought passages, as rendered by 
him, with any of the better translations in verse,—to perceive at once the in- 
sufficiency, the flatnes and meagreness of even so verbally faithful a prose version. 
The effect on Faust, or any high passionate poem, of attempting to put it into 
prose, is akin to what would be the effect on an exquisite bas-relief of reducing 
its projection one-half by a persevering application of pumice. In all genuine 
verse (that is, in all poetic verse) the substance is so inwrought into the form and 
sound, that if in translating you entirely disregard these, rejecting both rhyme 
and measure, you subject the verse to a second depletion right upon that which it 
has to suffer by the transplanting of it into another soil. 

The translator of a poem has a much higher and subtler duty than just to take 
the words and through them attempt passively to render the page into his own 
language. He must brace himself into an active state, a creative mood, the 
most creative he can command ; then transport himself into the mind and mental 
attitude of the poet he would translate, feeling and seeing as the poet saw and 
felt. To get into the mood out of which the words sprang, he should go behind 
the words, embracing them from within, not merely seizing them from without. 
Having imbued himself with the thought and sentiment of the original, let him, 
if he can, utter them in a still higher key. Such surpassing excellence would be: 
the truest fidelity to the original, and any cordial poet would especially rejoice in: 
such elevation of his verse; for the aspiring writer will often fall short of his. 
ideal, and to see it more nearly approached by a translator who has been kindled. 
by himself, to find some delicate new flower revealed in a nook which he had; 
opened, could not but give him a delight akin to that of his own inspirations. 


A poem, a genuine poem, assumes its form by an inward necessity. ‘ Paradise . 


Lost,” conceived in Milton’s brain, could not utter itself in any other mode than 


the unryhmed harmonies that have given to our language a new music. It could | 


not have been written in the Spenserian stanza. What would the “Fairy 
Queen ” be in blank verse? For his theme and mood Dante felt the need of the 
delicate bond of rhyme, which enlivens musical cadence with sweet reiteration, 
Rhyme was then a new element in verse, a modern esthetic creation; and it is 


a help and an added beauty, if it be not obtrusive and too self-conscious, and if 


it be not a target at which the line aims; for then it becomes a clog to freedom 
of movement, and the pivot of factitious pauses, that are offensive both to sense 
and to ear. Like buds that lie half-hidden in leaves, rhymes should peep out, 
sparkling but modest, from the cover of words, falling on the ear as though they 
were the irrepressible strokes of a melodious pulse at the heart of the verse. 

The terza rima—already in use—Dante adopted as suitable to continuous 
narrative. With his feeling and esthetic want rhymed verse harmonised, the 
triple repetition offering no obstacle, Italian being copious in endings of like 
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sound. His measure is iambic, free iambic, and every line consists, not of ten 
syllables, but-of eleven, his native tongue having none other than feminine 
rhymes. And this weakness is so inherent in Italian speech, that every line even 
of the blank verse in all the twenty-two Tragedies of Alfieri ends femininely, 
that is, with an unaccented eleventh syllable. In all Italian rhyme there is 
thus always a double rhyme, the final syllable, moreover, invariably ending with 
a vowel. This, besides being too much rhyme and too much vowel, is, in iambic 
lines, metrically a defect, the eleventh syllable being a superfluous syllable. 

In these two prominent features English verse is different from Italian: it has 
feminine rhymes, but the larger part of its rhymes are masculine ; and it has 
fewer than Italian. This second characteristic, the comparative fewness of 
rhymes, is likewise one of its sources of strength: it denotes musical richness 
and not poverty, as at first aspect it seems to do, the paucity of like-sounding © 
syllables implying variety in its sounds. It has all the vocalic syllables and 
endings it needs for softness, and encloses them mostly in consonants for con- 
densation, vigour, and emphasis. 

Primarily the translator has to consider the resources and individualties of his . 
own tongue. In the ease of Dante the rhythmical basis is the same in both 
languages; for the iambic measure is our chief poetic vehicle, wrouht to per- 
fection by Shakespeare and Milton. There only remains then rhyme and the 
division into stanzas. Can the ferza rima, as used by Dante, be called a stanza ? 
The lines are not separated into trios, but run into one another, clinging very 
properly to the rhymes, which, interlinking all the stanzas by carrying the echo 
still onward, bind each canto into one whole, just as our Spenserian form does 
each stanza into a whole of nine lines. Whether stanzas, strictly speaking, or 
not, shall we say our mind frankly about the ferza rima? To us it seems not 
deserving of admiration for its own sake ; and we surmise that had it not been 
consecrated by Dante, neither Byron nor Shelley would have used it for original 
poems. We are not aware that Dante’s example has been followed by any 
poet of note in Italy. Zerza rima keeps the attention suspended too long, 
keeps it ever on the stretch for something that is to come, and never does come, 
until at the end of the canto, namely, the last rhyme. The rhymes cannot be 
held down, but are ever escaping and running ahead. It looks somewhat like . 
an artificial contrivance of the first rhymers of an uncultivated age. But 
Dante used it for his great Song; and there it stands forever, holding in its 
folds the “‘ Divina Commedia.” “ 

Now, in rendering into English the poem of Dante, is it essential,—in order 
to fulfil the conditions of successful poetic translation—to preserve the triple 
rhymes? Not having in English a corresponding number of rhymes, will not 
the translator have to resort to transpositions, substitutions, forcings, indirections, 
in order to compass the meaning and the poetry? Place the passages already 
cited from Mr. Dayman beside the original, and the reader will be surprised to 
see how direct and literal, how faithful at once to the Italian thought and to 
English idiom in expressing it, Mr. Dayman is. His hardness of triplets seems 
hardly to constrain his movement, so skilfully does he wear it. If we confront 
him with the spirited version in quatrains of Dr. Parsons, in the passages cited 
from the Inferno, or with those from the Paradiso, in Mr. Longfellow’s less 
free unryhmed version, the resources and flexibility of Mr. Dayman in handling 
the difficult measure will be again manifest. To enable our readers to compare 
the translations with the original and with one another, we will give the Italian, 
and then the three versions, of the latter part of the Francesca story, from 

Canto V. of the “Inferno ”:— 


DANTE AND HIS LATEST TRANSLATORS. 


Poi mi rivolsi a loro, e parlai io, 
E cominciai: Francesca, i tuoi martiri 
A lagrimar mi fanno tristo, e pio. 
Ma dimmi : al tempo de’ dolci sospiri, 
A‘che e. come conceddette Amore 
Che conosceste i dubbiosi desiri ? 
Ed ella a me: nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria, e cid sa’l tuo dottore. 
Ma se a conoscer la prima radice 
Del nostro amor tu hai cotanto affetto, 
Faro come colui che painge, e dice. 
Noi leggevamo un giorno per deletto 
Di Lancilotto, come Amor lo strinse. 
Soli eravamo, e senza alcun sospetto. 
Per piu fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura, e scolorocci ’1 viso : 
Ma solo un punto fu quel, che ci vinse. 
Qando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 
Questi, che mai da me non sia diviso, 
La bocca mi bacio tutto tremante. 
Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse : 
Quel giorno pid non vi leggemmo avante 
Mentre che l’uno spirito queste disse, 
L’altro piangeva si, che di pietade 
Io venni meno eomes’io morisse, 
E caddi, come corpo morto cade. 


Mr. Dayman :— 


Then toward them turned again: “ Thy racking woe,” 
I said, “‘ Francesca, wrings from out mine eyes 
The pious drops that sadden as they flow. 
But tell me, in your hour of honeyed sighs, 
By whom and how love pitying broke the spell, 
And in your doubtful longings made too wise.” 
And she to me: “No keener pang hath hell, 
Than to recall, amid some deep distress, 
Our happier time: thy teacher knows it well. 
Yet if desire so strong thy soul possess 
To trace the root from whence our love was bred, 
His part be mine, who tells and weeps no less. 
’Twas on a day when we for pastime read 
Of Lancillot, how love snared him to ruin : 
We nor knew suspicious dread. 
Oft on reading paused our eyes, renewing 
Their glance ; cory our cheeks the colour started ; 
But one sole moment wrought for our undoing : 
When that we read of lover so true-hearted 
Kissing the smile so coveted before, 
He that from me shall never more be parted 
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Kissed me with lip to lip, trembling all o’er, 
The broker of our vows, it was the lay, 

And he who wrote—that day we read no more.” 
The other spirit, while the first did say 

These words, so moanéd, that with soft remorse 
As death had stricken me, I swooned away, 

And down I fell, heavily as falls a corse. 


Mr. Longfellow :— 


Then unto them I turned me, and I spake, 
And I began: ‘“ Thine agonies, Francesca, 

- Sad and compassionate to weeping make me. 
But tell me, at the time of those sweet sighs, 
By what and in what manner Love conceded 
That you should know your dubious desires ?” 
And she tome: “ There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery, and that thy Teacher knows. 

But if to recognise the earliest root 

Of love in us thou hast so great desire, 

I will do even as he who weeps and speaks. 
One day we reading were for our delight 

Of Launcelot, how Love did him enthrall. 
Alone we were and without any fear. 

Full many a time our eyes together drew 
That reading, and drove the colour from our faces; 
But one point was it that o’ercome us. 

When as we read of the much-longed-for smile 
Being by such a noble lover kissed, ; 
This one, who ne’er from me shall be divided, 
Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating. 
Galeotto was the book and he who wrote it. - 
That day no farther did we read therein.” 
And all the while one spirit uttered this, 

The otker one did weep so, that, for pity, 

I swooned away as if I had been dying, 

And fell even as a dead body falls. 


Dr. Parsons — 


“* Francesca! tears must overflow mine eyes : 
My pitying soul thy martyr-throes unman ; 
But tell me,—in the time of happy sighs, 
Your vague desires how gave Love utterance first ?” 
And she to me: “ The mightiest of all woes 
Is, in the midst of misery, to be cursed 
With bliss remembered,—this thy teacher knows. 
Yet, wouldst thou learn our passion’s root and head, 
_ As one may speak whose eyes with tears are dim, 
So will I speak. Together once we read 
The tale of Lancilot,—how Love bound him. 


Then, turning round to them, I thus began: | 
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Alone we were without suspecting aught : 

Oft in perusal paled our cheeks their hue, 
And oft our eyes each other’s glances caught ; 

But one sole passage ’twas which both o’erthrew. 
At reading of the longed-for-smile,—to be 

By such a lover’s kissing so much blest, 
This dearest—never shalt thou part from me! 

His lips to mine, to mine, all trembling, pressed. 
The writer was our Galeot with his book :— 

That day we read no further on.” She stopped : 
Meanwhile he moaned so that compassion took 

My sense away, and like a corse I dropped. 


Observe that Dr. Parsons has put Dante’s twenty-eight lines of eleven 
syllables into twenty-four lines of ten syllables; and this without losing a drop 
of the precious stream he undertakes to pour. But why does he make 
Francesca address her companion personally, instead of saying, “ who shall 
never part from me ?”” And why does Mr. Dayman say, “ pious drops,” in- 
stead of piteous? Mr. Dayman and Mr. Longfellow fill up the twenty-eight 
lines. In neither of the three is there any strain or wresting of the sense. 
But all three, and before them Lord Byron and Carey, mistranslate this 
passage :— 


Per piu fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura. 


All these translators interpret it to mean, that while they read, their eyes often 
met ; whereas Dante says, they read that passage over more than once; or 
literally rendered, several times that reading or passage drew to it their eyes. 
To restore the meaning of the original adds to the refinement of the scene. 

Why does Mr. Longfellow use such long words as compassionate instead of 
pitiful or piteous, recognise for know, palpitating for trembling, conceded that 
you should know for gave you to know? By the resolution to translate line for 
line Mr, Longfellow ties his poetic hands. The first effect of this self-binding is, 
to oblige him to use often long Latin-English instead of short Saxon-English 
words, that is words that lend themselves less readily to poetic expression. Mr. 
Dayman, not translating line for line, is free from this prosaic encumbrance ; but 
as he makes it a rule to himself that every English canto shall contain the same 
number of lines as its original, he is obliged, much more than Mr. Longfellow, 
to throw in epithets or words not in the Italian. And Dr. Parsons, who, happily 
freeing himself from either verbal or numerical bond, in several instances com- 
presses a canto into two or three lines less than the Italian, and the XXXI. 
into nine lines less, might with advantage have curtailed each canto ten or twelve 
lin 


es. 

Do what we will, poetic translation is. brought about more from without than 
from within, and hence there is apt to be a dryness of surface, a lack of that 
sheen, that spontaneous warm emanation, which, in good original work, comes 
from free inward impulsion. To counteract, in so far as may be, this proneness 


_to a mechanical inflexibility, the translator should keep himself free to wield - 


boldly and with full swing, his own native speech. By his line-for-line alle- 
giance, Mr. Longfellow forfeits much of this freedom. e is too intent on the 
words ; he sacrifices the spirit to the letter; he overlays the poetry with a verbal 
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literalness ; he deprives himself of scope to give a billowy motion, a heightened 


colour, a girded vigour, to choice passages. The rhythmical langour consequent 


on this verbal conformity, this lineal servility, is increased by a frequent looseness 
in the endings of lines, some of which on every page, and many on some pages, 
have—contrary to all good usage—the superfluous eleventh syllable. Milton 
never allows himself this liberty, nor Mr. Tennyson in epic verse so little preten- 
tious as his ‘ Idylls of the King.” Nor do good blank verse translators give in to 
it. Cowper does not in his Iliad, nor Lord Derby, nor Mr. Bryant in his version 
of the fifth book of the Odyssey, nor Mr. Carey in his Dante. Permissible at 
times in dramatic blank verse, it is in epic rejected by the best artists as a weak- 
ness, Can it be that Mr. Longfellow hereby aims to be more close to the form 
of Dante? Whatever the cause of its use, the effect is still farther to weaken 
his translation, These loose pages as poetic endings—and on most pages one- 
third of the lines have eleven syllables, and on some more than a third—do a 
part in causing Mr. Longfellow’s Dante to lack the clean outline, the tonic ring, 
the chiselled edge of the original, and in making his cantos read as would sound 
a high passionate tune played on a harp whose strings are relaxed. 

Looking at the printed Italian Dante beside the English, in a volume where 
opposite each English page is the corresponding page of the original, as in Mr. 
Dayman’s, one cannot fail to be struck with the comparative narrowness of the 


Italian column. This comes of the comparative shortness of Italian syllables. For. 


instance, as the strongest exemplification, the ever-recurring and, and the oft-repeated 
is, are both expressed in Italian by a single letter, e. And this shortness comes of 
the numerousness of vowels. In lines of thirty letters Dante will have on an 
average sixteen consonants to fourteen vowels, nearly half and half; while ‘his 
translators have about twenty consonants to ten vowels, or twotoone. From this 
comparative rejection of consonants, Italian cannot, as English can, bind into 
one syllable words of seven or eight letters, like friends and straight, nor even 
words of six letters, like chimed, shoots, thwart, spring; nor does Italian abound 


as English does in monosyllables, and the few it has are mostly of but two or — 


three letters. In combination its syllables sometimes get to four letters, as in 
fronte and braccia. As a consequence hereof, Dante’s lines, although always of 
eleven syllables, average about twenty-nine letters, while those of the three trans- 
lators about thirty-three. Hence the poem in their versions carries more weight 
than the original ; its soul is more cumbered with body. 

In order to the faithful reproduction of Dante, to the giving the best tran- 
seript possible in English of his thought and feeling, should not regard be had to 
the essential difference between the syllabic constitutions of the two languages, 
what may be called the physical basis of the two mediums of utterance? Here 
8 the Francesca story, translated in the spirit of this suggestion :— 


I turned to them and then I spake: 
** Francesca ! tears o’erfill mine eyes, 
Such pity thy keen pangs awake. 
But say : in th’ hour of sweetest sighs, 
By what and how found Love relief 
And broke thy doubtful longing’s spell ? ,’ 
And she: “There is no greater grief 
Than joy in sorrow to re-tell. 
But if so urgently one seeks 
To know our love’s first root, I will 
Do as he does who weeps and speaks. 
One day of Launcelot we still 
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Read o’er, how love held him enchained. 
Without mistrust we were alone. 
Our cheeks oft were of colour drained : 
One passage vanquished us, but one. 
When we read of lips longed for pressed 
By such a lover with a kiss, 
This one whom naught from me shall wrest, 
All trembling kissed my mouth. To this 
That book and writer brought us. We 
No farther read that day.” While she 
Thus spake, the other spirit wept 
So bitterly, with pity I 
Fell motionless, my senses swept 
By swoon, as one about to die. 


Tn the very first line an Italian trissyllable, rivolvsi, and a dissyllable, parlai, 
are given in English with literal fidelity by two monosyllables, turned and 
spake. In the fourth observe how, in a word-for-word rendering, the eleven 


Italian syllables become, without any forcing, eight English : 


Ma dimmi: al tempo dé dolci sospiri. 
But tell me : in th’ hour of sweet sighs. 


For the sake of a more musical cadence this line is slightly modified. Again, in 
the line, 


Than joy in sorrow to re-telJ, 


joy represents, and represents faithfully, three words containing six syllables, del 
tempo felice; re-cell stands for ricardisi, and in sorrow for nella miseraria, or, 
three syllables for six ; so that, by means of eight syllables, is given a full and 
complete translation of what in Italian takes up seventeen. English, the most 
simple, direct, idiomatic, is needed in order that a translation of Dante be faith- 
ful to his simplicity and naturalness ; and this is the first fidelity his translator 


_ should feel himself bound to. Owing to the fundamental difference between the 


syllabic structures of the two languages, we are enabled to put into English lines 
of eight syllables the whole meaning of Dante’s lines of eleven, In the above 
experiment even more has been done. The twenty-eight lines of Dante are 
given in twenty-six lines of eight syllables each, and this without any sacrifice of 
the thought or feeling; for the ‘“‘this thy teacher knows,” which is omitted, 
besides that the commentators cannot agree on its meaning, is parenthetical in 
sense, and, with reverence be it said, in so far a defect in such a relation. As to 
the form of Dante, what is essential in that has been’ preserved, namely, the 
iambic measure and the rhyme. 

Let us try if this curtailment of syllables will be successful when applied to 
the terrible words, written in blackest colour, over the gate of Hell, at the 
beginning of the third Canto of the “ Inferno”:— 


Through me the path to place of wail ; 
Through me the path to endless sigh ; 

Through me the path to souls in bale. 
’Twas Justice moved my Maker high ; 
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Wisdom supreme, and Might divine, 
And primal Love established me. 

Created birth was none ere mine, 
And I endure eternally ; 

Ye who pass in all hope resign. 


Has anything been lost in the transit from Italian words to English? English 
speech being organically more concentrated than Italian, does not the reduction 
of eleven syllables to eight especially subserve what ought to be the two-fold aim 
of all poetic translation, namely, aloag with fidelity to the thought and spirit of 
the original, fidelity to the idiom,and cast and play of the translator’s own tongue ? 

Here is another short passage in a different key—the opening of the last 
Canto of the Paradiso :— 


Maid-mother, daughter of thy Son, 
Meek, yet above all things create, 
Fair aim of the Eternal One, 
’Tis thou who so our human state 
Ennobled’st, that its Maker deigned 
Himself his creature’s son to be. 
This flower, in th’ endless peace, was gained 
Through kindling of God’s love in thee. 


In this passage nine Italian lines of eleven syllables are converted into eight 
lines of eight syllables each. We submit it tothe candid reader of Italian to 
say, whether aught of the original has been sacrificed to brevity. 

The rejection of all superfluiry, the conciseness and simplicity to which the 
translator is obliged by octosyllabic verse, compensate for the partial loss of 
‘that breadth of sweep for which decasyllabic verse gives more room, but of 
which the translator of Dante does not feel the want. 

One more short passage of four lines—the famous figure of the lark in the 
twentieth Canto of the Paradiso : 


Like lark that through the air careers 
First singing, then, silent his heart, 
Feeds on the sweetness in his ears, 
Such joy to th’ image did impart 
Th’ eternal will. 


This paper has exceeded the length we desired to give it; but, nevertheless, 
we beg the reader’s indulgence for a few moments longer, while we conclude 
with an octosyllabic version of the last thirty lines of the celebrated Ugolino 
story. It is unrhymed ; for that terrible tale can dispense, in English, with soft 
echoes at the end of lines. 


When locked I heard the nether door 

Of the dread tower, I without speech 

Into my children’s faces looked : 

Nor wept, so inly turned to stone. 

They wept: and my dear Anselm said, 

Thou_look’st so, father, what hast thou?” 
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Still I nor wept nor answer made 

That whole day through, nor the next night, 
Till a new sun rose on the world. 

As in our doleful prison came 

A little glimmer, and I saw 

On faces four my own pale stare 
Both of my hands for grief I bit ; 
And they, thinking it was from wish 
To eat, rose suddenly and said : 

‘¢ Father, less shall we feel of pain 

If thou wilt eat of us: from thee 

Came this poor flesh: take it again.” 

I calmed me then, not to grieve them. 

The next two days we spake no word. 
Oh! obdurate earth, why didst not ope ? 
When he had come to the fourth day 
Gaddo threw him stretched at my feet, 
Saying, ‘“‘ Father, why dost not help me ?” 
There died we; and, as thou seest me, 

I saw the three fall one by one 

The fifth and sixth day; then I groped, 
Now blind, o’er each, and two whole days 
I called them after they were dead : 

Then hunger did what grief could not. 
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tie was the Oxford undergraduate (who summed up the topic. Yet it was 
in a spirit of argument that he spoke; for, taking impulse from a casual 
Suggestion by the archeologist, he had monopolised the whole conversation, 
giving his views rather as an essayist than a controversialist—caring little, in 
fact, whether he produced conviction or not, so long as he could give vent to the 
a theories with which his late university studies had imbued his 
mind, 
“ It is evident that our reason can tell us little about it,” he said. “Yet we 
know that there have been persons who believed that they could faintly recall a 
previous existence, and it seems hardly probable that all these were led away 
simply by baseless fancies. We also know that well-accredited instances are on 
record, giving cogency and even probability to the theory. And though the 
circumstances of these instances may be so contradictory in their several relations 
that no well established principle can be elucidated from them, and we can only 
remain startled and puzzled, as with a mystery which cannot be unravelled, yet 
the possibility remains, that this may not be our only life, but that we have 
already livea down through a train of past existences, and shall continue to do so 
in the eternal future.” 

With that conclusion, he folded his napkin, and, without waiting for any re- 
sponse, left the table. At first sight his words did not appear to have made much 
impression. The table at the Hotel Vittoria was a long one, and those who sat 
at the further end could not have heard a word. Nearer by were the major and 
his wife; but they kept their eyes fixed stedfastly before them, not appearing 
even to listen, lest the act might encourage the young undergraduate to claim 
future acquaintance withthem. At the other side were the two spectacled girls, 
with their spectacled father ; but they were too absorbingly engrossed with the 
lava earrings, bracelets, and shirt-studs which they had purchased that morning, 
and now ecstatically wore in gay, giittering profusion. For the instant, I be- 
lieved that my cousin Estelle had not been listening, for she sat beside her father, 
carelersly separating an orange upon her plate, and seemed all the while immersed 
in silent abstraction. But when she lifted her head, I could see that there was 
a slight flush upon her face, and a certain suggestion of deep thought in her eyes. 

“ There may be something in it, after all,” she said. ‘I know that I have 
often thought” 

_ “Now, my dear young lady,’’ interrupted the archeologist, who sat at my 

right hand—and he was such a gentle, inoffensive, fatherly old man, that she 
could not think of resenting what, in another person, might have been looked 
upon as a freedom of address—‘‘ now, my dear young lady, do not be tempted 
by any such vain imagininings. Take the word of one who has thought and 
studied much, and can tell you «!most of a certainty, as far as these things can 
be made certain, that there is nothing at all in such a theory.” 

She seemed about to reply, but at that moment, her father, having finished his 
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last glass of Capri, arose, and Estelle and myself accompanied him. From the 
-dining-room we passed through the outer saloon; and as the evening had not 

et 7 he we gathered together upon one of the balconies which adorn the 
hotel-front. 

Whoever has stopped at the Hotel Vittoria, will not forget the charming scene 
upon which these balconies look out. In the morning, indeed, they are but little 
resorted te, for the sun glows hot and strong upon them ; but, later in the day, 
they reveal to the lounger a most enchanting combination of excitement, vivacity, 
and natural beauty. Then, the paved road in front swarms with elegant carri- 
ages, coursing idly up and down, or returning from excursions to Bais and 
Pozzuoli ; while now and then, mingled with the gay pleasure-parties, comes a 
heavy cart drawn by coupled ox and mule, or a light waggon with twelve or fifteen 
passengers crowded together within it. At the further side of the road lies the 
Villa Reale ; its pleasant mass of thick foliage here and there relieved by white 
marble statues, and its avenues swarming with crowds of promenaders. Still, 
further beyond is the bay—at times blue, unruffled, and glassy, and again stirred 
by strong breezes from the open sea outside, but always, in its deep, broad setting 
of olive-crowned hills and shining villas, a scene of loveliness rarely elsewhere 
equalled. Gathered together upon our baleony we now stood gazing upon this 
picture, and turning lazily from Vesuvius, with its crown of gray smoke, to 
Capri, with its turret-shaped crags thrown clear and distinct against the after- 
noon sky—all three of us keeping indolent silence, and fast falling into a state of 
listless repose, until aroused by the approach of the archeologist. 

I have said that he was a gentle, inoffensive old man. I will go farther, and 
bear testimony to his being the most quiet, simple-hearted, courteous gentleman 
whom I had ever met. Whether there had ever been any disagreable traits in 
his character, I cannot tell. If so, his present tranquil existence had certainly 
obliterated them, creating in him a disposition remarkable for its perfect suavity, 
sincerity, and kindliness. Having a natural love for archeology and art, he had 
devoted himself to the antiquities of the Campanian coast, and for many years 
had resided in Naples, exploring, arranging, and classifying the relics of the past. 
Not that he had really accomplished much, for the whole ground had been 
already gone over so thoroughly as to leave little to be gleaned. But that life 
of calm contentment suited him well; and he was never so happy as when upon 
the track of a new discovery—loving each development for itself alone, and 
unambitiously caring little that he was not the first finder, but merely one of an 
equally interested throng. He was said to be wealthy; but in his eyes there 
was nothing half so precious as the few choice relics which he had collected.. A 
coin, a medal, a bronze image—any of these was a well-spring of satisfaction to 
him, and in obtaining it lay the only flaw in his rigorous probity. What collector, 
indeed, can resist every temptation in the indulgence of his master-passion? I 
have known the most honourable men use trickery to gain possession of a 
coveted rare book or engraving. In like manner, though the archeologist would 
not for the world have robbed the Museo Bourbonico, it is probable that many a 
choice relic which should have adorned its cabinet came into his custody instead ; 
he, with cautious reticence, forbearing to question too closely the government 
explorers who offered them to him for sale. 

“For thirty years,” the archeologist softly said, in evident continuation of 
the former topic, “‘have I here gazed wistfully into the face of the dead past, 
yet have I never seen anything which could encourage a belief in the possession 
of & former existence to any one now living. This is the grave of nations. 
The Italians now, the Romans then ; further back, the Greek colonies ; and who 
beyond: them in the far-distant past? The tomb of cities, too—Naples, 
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Neapolis, Parthenope ; and what before that? Something, we are sure, though 
now the record of it is lost. Daily we disinter these dead remains, but never is 
there any life-revival. Where else than here, in this lap of luxurious earthly 
beauty, would the past soul most wish to live again; or the soul .which now 
fives be more easily lead to remember a former life? Nay, the living simply, 
succeed each other ; they do not live again.” 

** But yet,” remarked Estelle, the former flush again deepening upon her face 
and the old expression of subtle thought stealing over it, as if from the influence 


of a fancy too firmly seated to be at once repulsed, “ even as I now look upon. 


this scene, it seems as though in past times I must have” 

“Think it not!” interrupted the other. ‘Let not such idle fancies gain 
dominion over you. They will only bring unsatisfactory longings by day and 
troublous dreams by night. Rather turn to other things. Where have you 
lately been?” 

She had been to Baiz last, and the day before that had simply wandered off 
on foot to Virgil’s tomb. The previous week, to Capri and Sorrento. She had 
hoped to go to Paestum also; but the brigands had been heard of along that 
route, and it was said that they considered a young lady’s ears worth full as 
large a ransom as those of coarse commonplace men. And on Thursday she 
had taken her third ride to Pompeii. 

** And there ?” 

There, of course, she had run over the amphitheatre again, and strolled 
through the street of tombs. Then, to the House of Diomede, where, however, 
she did not tarry long, baving been there so often before. What did she admire 
the most ? It was hard to tell. Every thing was pleasant to her eyes—the 
fountains, the altars, and the frescoes, and last, but not least, Signor Fiorelli’s 
plaster restorations of buried bodies were—— 

“* Not only not least, but greatest and most wonderful of all!” interrupted 
the archeologist, in an outburst of enthusiasm ; for he felt a peculiar regard for 
these restorations, believing—with what truth I never could ascertain—that he 
himself had suggested the process. Certainly, whether entitled to any personal 
‘merit in the matter or not, he was correct in his estimate of the importance of 
the results, since for years there had not been any more interesting occurrence 
in the antiquarian world. To entertain the conception that those bodies which, 
sO many centuries ago, had fallen asleep in the midst of mephitic fumes, might, 
in their subsequent decay and passing away into nothingness, have left in the 
surrounding ashes a hardened mould into which could be poured the liquid 
plaster, and thereby every line and feature of the originals be reproduced with 
faithful exactness, was a magnificent effort of human genius, deserving lasting 
credit even had the experiment failed, instead of culminating in such wonderful 
results. 

** Greatest, indeed, of all!” he repeated; and for the instant he seemed ‘lost 
in a reverie, his mind apparently dwelling again, as his actual vision almost daily 
did, upon that prostrate mother and daughter, who, at the Pompeian Museum, 
re-enacted in snow-white plaster their death-stricken writhings of eighteen 
centuries ago. ‘‘ But yet, there may be even greater results before us than 
these,” he added, after a moment. ‘‘This morning there has been found at 
Pompeii still another mound, enclosing the empty mould of a once buried figure. 
To-morrow we will make the attempt to reproduce it. Would any of you care 
to witness the process? If so, I will conduct you thither with me.” 

We all at once spoke the word, for it was an offer which could not fail to 
please us; while to Estelle the suggestion seemed to give especial delight, since 
the proposed process was not only in itself a comparatively novel one, but there 
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was the additional exclusive charm of witnessing a scene to which, from its 


nature, only a limited number of persons could have access. Therefore she gave~ 


way to an instant outburst of delight, and at once proceeded to make the 
‘requisite arrangements for the party. 

But when the next morning came, her mood seem to have changed. It was, 
above all others, a day in which to have enjoyed one’s self. The sun was 
bright, the air clear, and a not too violent breeze rolled in from the sea; the 
streets were crowded with life; song and laughter were everywhere heard ; 
- wandering minstrels went about and gathered up unwonted contributions from 
cheerily disposed listeners ; the Chiaja was thronged with carriages; even the 
yellow-jacketed prisoners who worked in the stone-quarries handled their picks 
with the air of persons who loved the occupation. Estelle alone seemed dull 
and unanimated. She had passed an unpleasant night, she explained. Dread- 
ful dreams had disturbed her, though she could not now recall them, There 
was merely the dull, aching sense of having been assailed by some disagreeable 
influence. It would probably soon pass away. But, in the meantime, she 
would not go upon the excursion to Pompeii. It would be enough, after all, to 
learn of the result. 

Hearing all this, I felt ill at heart, for I had never before seen her in such a 
listless state, and it seemed to me that it could not altogether be imputed to a 
restless night. My own anticipated pleasure for the day was at once destroyed, 
and I could only think of the wate expression of cheerfulness with which she 
had bidden us good-bye. It affected my spirits in every way, so that I took but 
little interest in the proceedings of the day, and must have made a poor appear- 
ance before the Signor, who must naturally have desired that the favoured few 
spectators should be attentive and sympathetic. So that, when he had watched 
the last drop of the liquid plaster sink through the carefully prepared hole in the 
little ash-coloured mound, and—turning around, predicted success, I manifested but 
trifling interest, and merely accompanied the hopes and congratulations of the 
others with a faint, meaningless murmur. Nay, more; that sad expresson of 
Estelle’s seemed to accompany me during the whole journey back, like a g'hostly 
visitor, making me lifeless and unappreciative in the midst of the prevailing 
exhilaration, and all I cared for was to see her again. 

She lay upon a lounge, and was still desponding. Her face, which in the 
morning had been flushed, was now pale and death-like ; yet she would not ac 
knowledge that she was ill. At one time during the day, it is true, there had 
come @ sudden chill upon her, lasting for several minutes, but that had 
away. Now she was well again—all except that strange heaviness of heart, 
which, doubtless, would soon disappear. As she spoke, I gazed at her intently, 

but beyond the paleness could detect no appearance of illness. Might not her 
loss of spirits be the promonition of Naples fever? I privately consulted a 
physician, who, making a furtive visit, to my great relief attributed her condition 
to simple weariness, and predicted that rest and absence from excitement would 
soon restore her. : 

So for a few days, during which she seemed to have a partial recovery—that 
is to say, her bodily strength hecame somewhat renewed, and she lost a little of 
the pallor of her complexion, though her face failed to regain its former fresh, 
healthy glow. She lost, also, much of her deep depression of spirits, though not 
entirely, since her usual gaiety and elasticity failed to return. On the contrary, 
she became quiet and unimpulsive, appearing like one who, while under the in- 
fluence of some deep-seated conviction that cannot be thrown off, yet remains 
sufficiently self-possessed to simulate an unfelt composure. Altogether, it was, 
perhaps, an improvement upon her former state, and yet almost equally distress. 


— 
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ing, since it seemed to betoken some permanent relapse from her customary 
vivacity. 

a the fourth day the-archwologist entered into a state of strong excite- 
ment, eyes kindling with an unwonted gleam, while he threw his arms over ‘his 
head, as though he would give vent to a husky cheer. 

“ Success! A great success!” he cried. 

what?” I asked. 

“In our late attempt—in the attempt of Signor Fiorelli and myself. Lo! the 
figure has come forth clear and bright as a coin from its die! And what a 
figure! Will you see it? Come, now, with me, and you shall have all the 
glory of a first inspection. The Signor is even now decorating it for its earliest 
public exhibition.” : 

I looked at Estelle inquiringly, knowing how important it was that she should 
exert herself, but fearing lest she might refuse. But she, seeing my anxiety, 
made no objection ; and quietly putting away her writing, expressed her willing- 
ness to gratify us. But how different, alas, was her sad, methodical air from 
the joyous tone with which, only a week before, she would have greeted the 
opportunity ! 

“It is well,” said the archeologist. “And now, my dear young lady, regard 
this new acquisition of mine. How or whence I have obtained it I must not 
tell. We collectors do not too freely publish such things. It is sufficient that I 
possess the prize, and that there are others who have failed to gain it, and will 
envy, me all the rest of their lives,’ 

With that he produced his treasure—an ancient ring, somewhat discoloured 
and encrusted, but perfect in all its details, The band was of a commonplace 
pattern, representing the twisted serpent so often adopted for antique ornamenta- 
tion ; differing from any article of the kind I had ever before seen only in this 
respect, that the serpent’s jaws held a thin gold plate shaped like a painter’s ~ 
palate, upon the flat surface of which was engraved a mysterious hieroglyphic, 
which might have been a charm from evil, but more likely was simply some 
family monogram of the period. Handing this to Estele, the archwologist awaited 
her judgment, not feeling at all hurt by the listless air with which she received 
it, for that had now come to be her recognised mood. But we were both greatly 
astonished at witnessing her sudden animation after her first hasty glance upon 
the trinket. In her eye there was a flash of intelligence, almost of recognition, 
as it seomed to me; dying out in an instant, however, and giving way to a look 
of keen, yet puzzled thoughtfulness, as though it had been driven away by some 
——. intricate conception. Then, in a tone of eager excitement, she ex- 


did you obtain this?” 

“And why do ask?” he inquired. 

‘* Because—it seems to me—no, it is all gone from me now ; ” and the gleam 
of quickened intelligence seemed to pass away from her face, as the sunlight 
fades off a wall, leaving there once more only her now usual expression of dull, 
vapid lifelessness. Whatever the nature of the thought that had just quickened 
her into this unlooked-for impulsiveness, it had evidently been too fleeting and 
transitory for her to grasp it understandingly. 

“ Does the ring pleass you? Would you wear it yourself?” said the archso- 
logist. “Then do so. It is yours, my dear young lady. I care no longer 
for it. 

Her only response was the sudden motion with which she slid the trinket upon 
her forefinger ; while it seemed as though she almost forgot to thank him for the 
sacrifice, unless by the eager pleasure which her face expressed. I was sur- 
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prised at this singular impulsiveness which had led the archwologist to yield up 
to her a relic so highly valued, that, in any ordinary mood, half a year’s income 
would not have purchased it frora him ;-kKRowing too, that he now surrendered it 
to one who might not fully appreciate it, bu 
admire it for a day only for its oddity, and theg_most likely lose it, or destroy 
identity by changing it into a breastpin or fastertmgfor the hair. I was almos 

as y surprised that she could so readily, almost so gtaspingty, have accepted 
the gift; for I had always noticed that she was peculiarly reserved in such 
matters, never receiving favours from any others than those who had the-natural 


its 


right to bestow them. But I resolutely drove all idle speculations from my | 


mind, and in a few minutes we set out for Pompeii, 

There we found the Signor Fiorelli engaged in putting the finishing touches to 
his new treasure, preparatory to a more public exhibition of it. The figure was 
raised upon a stand breast-high, and some drapery had been suspended at a little 
distance behind, in order to contr.k the light into additional effectiveness, Skilled 
workmen had artistically smoothed down a few irregularities upon the surface, 
conscientiously confining their labour, however, to such defects as had manifestly 
originated from an insufficiency in the flow of the liquid plaster, rather than from 
any blemish in the mould itself. But these irregularities were few ; for the figure 
was far less imperfect than any which had already been thus prepared. The 
previous ones were mostly rough in appearance, displaying little more than a 
gnarled and distorted outline ; but this figure, owing, probably, to some peculiar 

fineness and softness of the dust-deposit which had covered it, exhibited much of 

- the smoothness of chiselled marble. Some portions had disappeared, it is true. 

- One hand was missing, and also certain folds of the dress ; but these were trivial 

defects, altogether redeemed by the perfection with which the face, the most 
desirable portion of all, had been preserved. 

It was the figure of a girl of some eighteen years. She lay upon her side, not 
with the limbs distorted or writhing, as in other instances, but stretched out in 
seemingly quiet repose. The fingers of the hand that had been preserved were 
gently relaxed, and the perfectly moulded face bore a sweet smile, as though she 
had fallen to sleep with a pleasant dream. What must have been that dream, 
to have left its impress of serenity upon the mould for eighteen hundred years ! 
It is probable that she had been thrown into a slumber by some soothing 


there had been quietly covered up with the fine dust, as with a mantle of falling 
snow. It was probable, also, that she had been of Patrician rank ; and this we con- 


remaining hand no indication of jewellery or other rich adornments, _ 
So entirely life-like were the features, that it was difficult to realise I stood 


beside a mere effigy of what had been a human being so many centuries ago. 
Then, as I gazed, a startling thought began to creep stealthily into my mind, 
That low, broad forehead, partly shaded with voluminous curls, the aquiline 
nose, the full lips, the very shape of the face—of whom did all these remind 


ness of he likeness, and my blood seemed to run cold with a premonition of 
something which could not be explained. Again I strove to calm myself. A 
mere coincidence, of course ; what else could it be? And did any one besides me 
perceive the strange resemblance? Glancing stealthily at Estelle, I saw that she, 
at least, was unaware of it. It is difficult, indeed, for any one to detect his own 
likeness in another. But even in Estelle there seemed to be some undeveloped, 
indefinable impression of a mystery, for she stood gazing steadfastly at the 


might rather, with girlish wilfulness, 


influence of the atmosphere, and from this state had known no awakening, but’ 
jectured from the apparent texture of her raiment, there being upon her neck and - 


not in the presence of a sleepinz girl who might any moment awaken, but rather. 


me? But, happening to look towards Estelle, I saw at once the real truthful-. 
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figure, her face instinct with certain subtle appearances of troubled and per- 
plexed emotion, which swept over it in regular gradation, like the flux and 
reflux of the tide upon the seashore. Then I turned towards the archmologist, 
with little expectation, however, of finding any similar expression in his face, 


That man of mere fact, accustomed to decipher inscriptions upon broken columns. 


and rusty coins, but, in his natural blindness and incapacity in other respects 


unable to read the human countenance—what, indeed, would he be apt t,- 


notice? But I saw almost with horror that he also was observant of th 

i likeness. He stood wonder-stricken and puzzled, turning alterna’ 
feom the figure to Estelle and back again in mute comper'son of the two 
Surely it would not do for him thus to act, for he could not fail shortly to’ 
awaken her suspicions. With some feeble pretence of consultation upon the use 
or merits of other curiosities in the same room, I thereforedrew him into a 
corner, when sud lenly—— 

Even now, as I write, I can hear the sound ringing in my ears, so deeply has 
it left its vibrations upon my memory. For not only was it a loud, shrill ery, in 
its mingled terror and despair unlike any sound which I had ever before heard, 
but with it there darted into my mind, as with an-electric shock, a fuller realisa- 
tion than ever of a possible tragedy hidden nnder all this mystery. Turning 
instantly, we saw Estelle lying senseless upon the floor at the side of the figure’s 
pedestal. Even at that moment, though it was but a second before we lifted her, 
Icould not fail to notice how the resemblance was increased ; for it chanced that 
she lay almost in the same position as the figure, upon her side, with one arm 


fallen in front, her face turned partially upward, and her hair slightly shading — 


her forehead ; while her eyes were closed, and her cheeks were now so deathly 
white as almost to vie with the senseless plaster. 


Tenderly lifting her, we placed her in the carriage and drove home. For a 


while she continued insensible, but towards the end partially recovered, so that 
we could carry her into her own room without attracting unusual notice. There 
we laid her upon a sofa, and made to her father the most plausible statement of 
the affair that we could. For there was no need to tell that broken old man, 
himself travelling for his health, the whole story of thescene. He could not 
have comprehended it ; in fact, had I striven to tell him only that which I my- 
self comprehended, I could not have advanced much beyond the beginning. 
Therefore we made some commonplace pretence of a fainting from the heat of the 
gallery and the fatigue of the ride; and so, having seen her somewhat further 
restored, we left her to his care. : ; 
Hoping for the best, yet all the while fearing the worst. So that, when I 
again saw her, I was less surprised than shocked at the difference which a few 
hours had made in her appearance. She was stronger, indeed, and could converse 
calmly and collectedly; and though her colour had not returned, she had lost 
something of that ghastly white tint which had so wonderfuliy completed her re- 
semblance to the Pompeian figure. But her cheeks, which only a week before 
had been so full and rounded, were now sunken in as from a month’s illness, and 
harsh lines appeared in her face—lines, seemingly, of sombre care and heart-sick 
weariness—and, worse than all, there was a settled rigid expression of hopeless- 
ness in her eyes, filling me with apprehension. 
ing, however, a lively demeanour, I talked of the pleasure I felt at. 
seeing her so far recovered, and the certainty that another day of rest would 
enable her to resume her customary cxcursions; dilated a little upon the culpa- 
bility of the custodians of the museum in overheating it as they had yesterday 
done ; wondered how one could have endured that atmosphere ; stated my firm 
conviction that, in a moment more, I also must have succumbed—and the like. 
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She listened to me in silence, her large eyes dwelling with calm incredulity upon 
my face. Then, partially raising herself from the pillow, she said :-— 

“* All this, cousin, is but a kindly pretence upon your part. It may not seem 
gentle fur me to say so, but why should I hide the truth, and thus let you go on 
in your vain attempts to cheer me? No, better let us at once come to an under- 
standing, Since seeing you last, I have reflected much—have dreamed much— 
and I know for a certainty’—— 

‘“* Know what?” I enquired, seeing that she hesitated. 

‘IT know,” she continued, as calmly as though she were stating some self-evi- 
dent mathematical proposition, ‘that, centuries ago, I lived—that I was the 
original of that sleeping figure at the museum.” 

I started as though I had been stung ; for she had been speaking so collectedly 
and deliberately, that nothing was further from my thoughts than to hear her 
promulgate any such mystery. Those must be the words of an unsettled mind, 
indeed; and I looked steadfastly into her eyes, searching there for the wild 
gleam of insanity, and wondering what would be her next errant impulse. 

‘“* You think me beside myself?’’ she continued. ‘‘ Nay, never have I been 
more free from delusion than now. Only listen calmly. This is no new idea of 
mine. For years I have hadit in my mind that I had long ago lived upon the 

earth. And last week, as I looked out over the bay, it seemed as though I had 
been here before in some distant age. How it was I could not tell, but all 
things appeared strangely familiar to me. Then, at night, I dreamed it out. I 
was on the bay, in a boat with silken sails and gilded oars; and there were 
cities all along the shore, some of them larger than those we see here now. 
People in strange costumes moved about me, and I, too, was differently arrayed 
than at present. Singular strains of music swelled upon the air. The bay itself 
—it was almost the same, except that there was no crown of smoke upon 
Vesuvius, while the mountain-top was rounded and lower, rather than stretching 
upinto a cone. Was it ever so, do you think? You will call this nothing but 
a dream, I know, rather than a revelation of the past, as I believe it to be.” 

“Surely, Estelle”- 


“But let me give you further proof. Hand me, now, that worked canvas 


travelling-bag from off the table. It is for Robert. You know that I am be- 
trothed to him. He is now in Rome, and I expect him here shortly. Last 


month I sought to invent some graceful arabesque figure to be here worked in, © 


and, almost without care or thought, my fingers designed this piece of tracery. 


It is pretty, is itnot ? I was pleased with it myself, and imagined that it was 


a creation of my own. But now observe how, after all, it is the exact fac- 
simile of the cipher upon this antique ring! May it not be, therefore, that 
while I was flattering myself with having invented a new and pleasing design, I 
was merely unconsciously reproducing something from the stores of far-distant 
memories? ”” 

“ A mere coincidence! ” I exclaimed, but not with bold assurance. For I 
could not but be a little troubled by the strange resemblance between the 
ciphers ; and I felt, moreover, that she was watching my expression too intently 
to allow of successful pretence on my part. ‘a 3 

“ But listen further,” she continued. ‘‘ Yesterday, as I stood beside the 
Pompeian figure” —— 

© There you have the key to the whole!” Iexclaimed. ‘“ You were struck 


witis its likeness to yourself, and, by long dwelling upon it, your dreams have 


been tinged with” 

‘‘ Was there, then, a likeness to myself? I had not noticed that,” she said ; 

and I bit-my lip at having so rashly betrayed the resemblance. ~ “No, it was 
8 
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not respecting any likeness that I wished to speak. But I will tell you what 
occurred. When for @ moment you left me alone, I saw the figure gaze 
earnestly upon me. There was no deceit or imagination about that, cousin. I 
stood as though frozen, and could not move. Then—you will not believe all 
this, I know—the figure seemed to see this ring upon my finger—the ring which 
your friend gave me—and slowly moved its hand as though to take it from me. 
Then I must have fallen to the ground, for I remember nothing more.” . 

“You remember too much,” I exclaimed ; “‘ that is, if you call these foolish 
fancies by the name of memories. Give over. these wild delusions, Estelle ; 


close your eyes and take more rest. To-morrow you will be yourself again, and 


will laugh at what you have told me.” 

But listen once more” 

* Not another word, Estelle—not another word!” I cried; and I left her, 
feeling as though my heart was rising in my throat to suffocate me. I could not 
believe her story, of course ; those words must be simply the ravings of an un- 
settled mind. Yet I felt a dull apprehension of mystery of some kind, and I 
knew that I was in no mood to answer or argue with her. Therefore I 
departed ; and passing hastily through the door, plunged headlong against the 
archeologist, who was on his way to inquire about Estelle. 

“Do not go on,” I whispered, “ it is needless! she is mad—mad—mad! ” 


“Mad! do you say?” he gasped. Then leading him away, I told him what | 


I had just heard, and how that immediate steps should be taken, lest her mind 
should be permanently affected. As I went on, I could see that the old man was 

‘ visibly moved, though not in the way that I expected. It was rather nervous 
terror than grief or sympathy which beset him, for I could feel that he trembled, 
and his fingers twitched convulsively. 

“ Ts this really madness?” he muttered half to himself;-‘‘or is there truly 
some mysterious influence over us, too subtle for us to comprehend? If so, is it 
the work of good spirits, or are devils let loose to torment us?” 

“What do you mean ?” I cried. 

“ T know not what I mean, or what to think,” he said. ‘ After all, it may 
—it must, indeed—be only coincidence and imagination. But let me tell you 
all. Thatring which I gave her—it was the ring which the Pompeian girl had 
worn during her life. She must have worn it upon her hand which has crumbled 
away. ‘There can be no doubt of it, for it was found among the debris below, 
after the plaster figure had been removed. One of the workmen picked it up 
and sold it to me, and I——. Here too, is astrangething about it,” the old man 
continued. ‘‘ You know how surprised you felt that I had made her a present 
of such a valuable relic. I was surprised myself, for such a circumstance had 
never happened to me before. But there was something about the way in which 
she gazed at the ring, so different from others—it was as though it were her own, 

ised by her as such, and that she was simply claiming her individual pro- 

. I can hardly say how it was, in fact; but there was an irresistible im- 

pulse in me, commanding me_ to surrender the relic to her. What now, if about 

the figure atthe museum there was some singular influence, recognising in its 
turn the ring, and by a prior right desiring its relinquishment? ” 

“ Let us 

Certainly I did not expect to find in it any change, or hope to obtain any sign 
or revelation from it. But my ery seemed to touch some kindred spring in the 
breast of the archeologist, for he leaped at the suggestion, and we immediately 


set out for Pompeii. There we found Signor Fiorelli in the outer hall of the - 


museum, and were cordially welcomed by him ; but through all his studied cour- 
tesy I could see that he felt peevish and: fretfal 


ook once more upon that figure !”” I exclaimed, I scarcely know why. 
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‘‘T am worried and disappointed, indeed,” he said, after a few moments ; “ for 
I find that my new figure—how it has happened I know not—but during the 
night it has seemed to shrink away. Such a result has never attended any of 
my other experiments. Could the liquid plaster have been improperly prepared? 
Was there moisture in it which is now slowly dying out? Icannot comprehend 
it, indeed. But you will come in and see for yourselves.” 

So saying, he led the way into the innerhall. There the figure lay, calm and 
impassive as a marble statue. But, as the Signor had stated, it had suffered a 
change, even as a dead body will alter in a night. The cheeks had fallen away, 
the whole face had become thinner, and here and there had appeared faint lines 
like wrinkles, which, in a living body, might have been taken for lines of 
thought, or of strong mental agitation. Possibly, indeed, the change might have 
been produced by the atmospheric shrinking of the materia], and this was the 
view which the Signor seemed inclined to take ; though he must confess, he said, 
that there was nothing in the scope of his physical or philosophical knowledge 
which could explain it. But to myself, the mystery had a deeper significance ; 
for, whether it was accident, or coineidence, or what, I could not but observe 
that the alteration in the figure was precisely similar to that which had taken 
place in Estelle ; so that, in every respect, the likeness to her.which had existed 
the day before was still.even more apparent. Could there actually be some 
sympathetic bond between the two? What philosophy could account for the 
phenomenon? As I gazed, a cold chill crept over me, and my senses grew faint. 
I heard no longer the complaints of the Signor, except as one will be aware of a 
faint, indistinguishable, unmeaning buzz ; and after a moment, feeling no longer 
able to control myself, I left the place abruptly, dragging the archeolugist after 
me, and so returned to Naples. 

Why should I now go on? I almost fear to do so, indeed, so and 
unaccountable is what from that time took place. But as from the outset I have 
promised myself to omit no feature of my story, however improbable it may 
seem, it only remains for me now to state, that thenceforth, little by little, the 
mysterious process went on. Each day I saw that Estelle’s face had changed, 
the cheeks yet further falling in, the eyes becoming deeper set, and the lines of 
thought and hopelessness growing more numerous. Constantly, in like propor- 
tion, the Pompeian figure also changed—hourly falling away—and still the sin- 
gular likeness between the two seemed preserved with almost minute exactness. 
Meanwhile, as I held my peace and only thought the more, the Signor busied 
himself in vain to discover some natural explanation for the figure’s change. 

*‘ The dampness—no, that can hardly be it,” he said. “All this material 
have I prepared as in former experiments, none of which have failed me, Can 
it be that, in the circumambient mould, there was a deposit of some volcanic 
ingredient as yet unanalysed, which ”—— 

** May there not be some vitality in the figure itself, acting in sympathy with 
a living object?’ I suggested. But in doing so, I forbore to mention any name ; 
for, not wishing to attract too open attention to Estelle, the archxologist and my- 
self had so far refrained from speaking of her singular case. 

“How?” exclaimed the Signor in amazement. _ 

‘Tt is but a mere supposition,” I said. ‘‘ You know that the ancients divided 
the incorporeal part of man into two branches, the soul and the mind; was not 


that the classification? Nay, may there not be a greater number of component’ 


elements? We know, of course, that when this young Pompeian girl was suffo- 
cated, her soul must have repaired to its appoiated place. But might there not 
have been other elements—a spirit of intelligence, or reason, or memory, or some 


such attribute—which remained in the body, and so held possession of the mould _ 


i 
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after the body had decayed ; and then, entering, as 2 matter of course, into the 
composition with which you filled the mould, has, so to speak, incorporated itself 
with it, acting upon and controlling it, whereby ” 

The Signor gazed at me with amazement, but I held his peace till I had fairly 
come to an end—breaking down, indeed, beneath my. inability to further express 
my crude, undigested reflections. Then he simply said, 

“‘T do not understand what you mean.” 

“A mere attempt at a suggestion,” I said, endeavouring to give vent to a 
careless laugh and wofully failing in it. ‘I scarcely know what I mean myself.” 

With that I left him and returned to the hotel. There I found the archeolo- 
gist just starting out. 

“She remains the same,” he said; ‘‘ but we hope for better things. Fora 
young man whom they call Robert has just arrived, and it is thought that his 
visit may cheer and prove the turning-point in the case.” 

I was truly glad to hear of this. Ever siuce I had been first informed that 
her lover was expected, I had reflected upon the benefits which might be gained 
from his presence ; fur it was highly probable that the pleasure of meeting him, 
and the lively conversation in which they would naturally indulge after their 
protracted separation, would prove of great service in destroying her chimeras. — 
Now that I had heard of his arrival, my heart danced with joy, for it seemed 
as though at length we had been visited with good fortune. 

The archeologist passed on, leaving me lazily leaning against the doorway and 
amusing myself with the scenes around me. It was too early for the throng 
of carriages to be whirling past, and the foliage of the Villa Reale shut out from 
me the bay; but there was much else of interest in individual incidents. The 
piper, with his pig-skin bag, dancing as he played; the funeral procession of 
white-shrouded holy brothers peeping out from their eyelet-holes ; the conjurer 
supporting upon his chin a chair with an orange balanced upon the top of each 
leg ; the gold-laced nurse carrying babes shrouded in black, like young monks ; 
the boy begging for coppers, and rubbing his stomach with’ one hand, while, 
with the other raised above his head, he counterfeited the pleasant process of eat- 
ing maccaroni—these.and other kindred curiosities of human life cheerily enter- 
tained me. Looking inside the deep arch of the doorway, I could further amuse 
myself with the action of the hotel-porter, who stood alert to take off his gold- 
braided cap to each person passing him, and made it an especial matter of pride 
rot to miss the smallest chance of the kind. He seemed happy to be thus 
employed; but, on the other hand, rather disconsolate and uneasy regarding 
myself, for I had not as yet advanced far enough inside to allow of his making 
. me his official salute; and yet I was so near that it would have been possible, at 
the slightest turning of his back, to slip past and deprive him of his opportunity. 
While I thus stood mischievously watching for a chance to do so, and thereby 
make him miserable for the rest of the day, the spectacled tourist and his two 
spectacled daughters emerged. 

“We are going to buy some more lavas and things,” one of them said to me. 
“¢ And how is the pretty young girl up stairs?” A little out of her head, they 
say—isn’t she? Think she is an Italian image-seller, or something of that sort, 
they tell me. Why don’t you try quinine? Good for almost anything, and 
particularly for being out of one’s head.” 

They had swept past, and then appeared the major with his wife. From a 
chance utterance as they drew near, I could gather that they had been talking 
about Estelle, whose case, as far as regarded the mere fact of her illness, was 
becoming known with the usual exaggerations concerning the cause of it; and I 
could also see that they wére anxious to question me. Indeed, the major made a 
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motion towards me, but his wife instantly restrained him with a pull at the 
sleeve. What more likely than that, if he had yielded to the impulse, I might 
claim acquaintance with them years hence in London ? They therefore passed 
on in silence, contenting themselves with a patronising smile upon the porter, 
who, of course, stood in no danger of being tempted by any condescension into 
unwarrantable liberties. 

A moment after the Oxford man came in, warm, and breathless ; and having 
no fear of me, stopped to rest himself against my side of the doorway. He had 
gone over to Sorrento two days ago, add had taken the whim to walk back again 
around the bay.: It was further than he had anticipated, but there had been 
much to see, and he was not so very tired; and, upon the whole, it had paid. 
And how about the poor young lady upon the second floor? Yesterday he had 


"met some persons in Sorrento who had informed him that she was worse. They 


said, also, that she had some notion of havi ing lived a great many years ago, and 
been Lucretia, or Virginia, or a Christian martyr, or something of that kind. 
Was it so ? 

With somewhat pardonable equivocation, I assured him that there were many 
untrue reports in this world. 

** So I supposed,” he answered, ‘although it would not have been a singular 
mania, after all. A great many people have had it, I presume. Even I have 
encouraged such fancies at idle moments; though, of course,” he added with 
ingenuous forgetfulness, “ I would never openly allude to them, for fear ef put- 
ting strange ideas into other people. I believe, in fact, that I rather inherit 
such impressions. My great grandfather once imagined that he had been Julius 


Cesar ; and it was noticed that, having read Hamlet, he had ever after a strong . 


affinity for the bung-hole of a beer-barrel. Furthermore, I have a maiden aunt, 
enormously wealthy, whose heir I am, and who thinks that she was once Mary 
Queen of Scots. What is more, she believes that, in her next life, she will be 
a young and handsome queen again. But, somehow, she does not seem in a 


hnrry about getting her promotion, though, by reason of her rheumatism and her 


spine, her present existence is no comfort to her.” 

The Oxford man ‘passed on, and then appeared ‘Estelle’s lover, Robert. 
Seeing him approach, I sprang forward, and my heart for the moment felt 
lighter than ever, for now I fully expected good news. But his downcast, 
troubled air struck, me with sudden affright. ; 

‘** Ts she not better, then?” I inquired. 

“She is worse,” he said. ‘ That is, I cannot ‘tell how she was yesterday, 
but she is very ill now. She was glad to see me, but she says that it was be- 
cause she wished to bid me farewell. She has an idea that she will not live 
long, and nothing that I can say has any power tocheer her. Indeed, there 
seems to be some delirium hanging over her—something about the past being 


_the present, and the future the past, and the like. I could not make it out; 


neither does her father, poor old man, know any thing concerning it. Tell 
me, if you can, what is it all about?” 

There was no use in keeping the truth from him, and I told him all, omitting 
and disguising nothing. He heard me in silence; but when I had finished, he 
drew himself up with an air of relief, and I sawa bright and encouraging gleam 
of hope in his eyes. 

‘“‘T am glad I came hither,” he said, ‘for I think that I have the clue to the 
whole enigma. Of course, it is this Pompeian i image that is at’ the bottom of it ; 
and it has so greatly encouraged her delirium, that even the rest of you have 
begun to yield and give assent to her fancies. Well, let that image be gotaway 


_ with, be destroyed, and then she will recover; for she will. then know that it 
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could have had no real connection with herself, and her mind will be r elieved 
from its only actual nightmare and oppression.” 

“ Itis a thought that has already occurred to me,” I responded. “ But how 
can we put it to any practical effect?” 

** We will purchase the figure from the Signor Fiorelli,” he said. 

“Tt is not his,” I answered. ‘‘It is the property of thenation, and will not 
be sold.” 

“‘ Then we will break into the room by night.” 

“« The place is too strong and well guarded for that, ” T said. 

“Then we will—Heaven help us! is there no way out of all this muddle and 
mystery? We will go ourselves with heavy canes, and destroy the figure in 
open daylight. We can break it into fragments in an instant, and before anyone 
can interfere with us. There will be a scene, of course. We shall be arrested, 
imprisoned, fined, and what not. But Estelle will be saved ; and will not that 
be worth all the rest?” 

There was something in the animated spirit with which he spoke that electri- 
fied me. Yet, his was the feasible plan, after all! what mattered the danger 
of it, or the consequences to ourselves? Estelle would be saved—that would 
be enough to compensate for every thing! I reached out my hand to him in 
assent and promise of co-operation. He grasped it with fervour, speaking no 
word of thanks, but expressing in his eyes the gratitude he felt. Then, taking 
our canes, we jumped into the first cab and drove off to Pompeii. 

I was now fully committed to the deed ; there could be no withdrawal without 
a sacrifice of friendship and an imputation ‘of cowardice. But I did not wish to 
withdraw, for the rash, tempestuous spirit which my companion had imparted to 
me still remained and held its sway. I knew that I was enlisted in a service of 
some danger, perhaps—certainly of terrible annoyance and confusion. We 
would be arrested, fined, imprisoned—of that there could be no doubt. More 
than all, it was not to be questioned but that all Europe would ring with the 
act, as one of gross vandalism—that the stigma of our wild act of destruction 
would be upon us for years; while we wonld never be able to explain the 
motives which had impelled us, since our tale would be adjudged too incompre- 
hensible and ridiculous for belief. But Estelle would be saved; what further 
reward could be desired for anything that we might have to undergo ? 

Thus fortifying ourselves, the carriage stopped at the door of the museum. 
Grasping our heavy sticks, we descended, and were about to enter, when we saw 
Signor Fiorelli emerging. His countenance was troubled and sorrowful, and 
when we accosted him, the tears almost came into his eyes. 

“ Alas!” he said, ‘‘ you have come too late, my friends! ” 

**What mean you ?” 

“ My beautiful Pompeian figure—was it the fault of the material, or a: 
I cannot say; but you know how, day after day, it has seemed to waste away. 
And this morning—it was only a few minutes agc—it was just ten minutes after 
eleven, for I had that instant taken out my watch ’””>—— 

“ Well?” 

«¢ Exactly ten minutes after eleven, I say, there came a slight shiver of the 
figure, as though with the motion of an earthquake—though nothing else in the 
room shook—and, almost before I could speak, the whole figure lay in powdered 
dust upon its pedestal, not a vestige of form left to it. It is so incomprehensible ! 
Could the material, do you think, have "——— 
~ "We did not wait to hear more, but simultaneously plunged again into our 
vehicle ; moved not only by the desire to return, but also by the fear lest the 
Signor might perceive the irrepressible look of gratitude and joy that flashed 
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over our faces. For it was not to be expected that we should sympathise with 
him in his misfortune. Yes, the deed was done; some kind providence had in- 
terfered at the last moment, and saved us from the vandalism and its conse- 
quences! We were free to go; and Estelle—she, of course, was saved ! 
Never had greater or wilder exultation possessed us than as we drove 
rapidly back to Naples. Never had the city appeared more lovely, or our 


spirits been more in harmony with its charms. How we grasped each other's — 


hands and spoke cheerily.about a future of well assured happiness! What 
showers of coin we lavished upon the woman with the twisted hand at the turn 
of the Chiaja, and the bald-headed old man on his knees at the stone-coping by 
the bay! How we waved our handkerchiefs in frantic greeting as we approached 
the hotel, and saw the archeologist looking out from the doorway ! 

Until our carriage stopped and he came out, and we saw that his countenance 
was unusually grave and his manner hesitating, as though weighted with mis- 
fortune,—then, all at once, we felt struck with sudden doubt, and leaned forward 
anxiously to listen to him. _ 

“‘ Where have you been?” he said. ‘‘ We have looked everywhere for you. 
Our poor Estelle ” 

‘“‘ What of her? What news of her?” 

‘I was watching beside her. She was sleeping on her lounge, and seemed, 
I thought, a trifle better. But only a short time ago—it was just ten minutes 
after eleven by the mantel-clock—I noticed that there came a slight trembling 
over her frame, as though from a chill, and, before I could call for aid, she— 
she was dead!” 


WHAT SHALL WE DRINK? 


HAT else but water, if we look for the enjoyment of good health, free- 
dom from many diseases, and increased probability of long life ? will be 
the reply of the temperance man. The preferred drink, exclaims the advocate 
of alcohol, will be, of course, that which contains the inspiring element, to gratify 
the palate, exhilarate and impart additional strength to body and mind, promote 
good fellowship and confer immunity from various physical and moral ills. The 
question is one of the most momentous that could be presented when examined 
under its diversified aspects of health, morals, social order, private and political 
economy, public prosperity and national weal ; fcr under all these it is constantly 
forced on the attention of every impartial observer. Putting aside the pleas of 
appetite, custom, and long precedent in favour of alcoholic liquors, as contrasted 
with the universal indispensable use, from all time, of the aqueous regimen, it will 
be our aim on the present occasion to show in a necessarily brief statement the 
grounds on which the answer.to our question should be made. 

Water, in addition to its use internally for drinking and externally for ablu- 
tion, serves many other important purposes in the animal economy in preserving 
the structure and vitality of the human body. This fluid dilutes the food in the 
processes of mastication and digestion, and is necessary to the performance of all 
the functions, whether these consist in the appropriation of new substances or the 
elimination of those which are worn and effete. Water is the chief constituent 
of animal bodies ; it forms four-fifths of the nutrient fluid, the blood, and three- 
fourths.of the entire body ; it gives bulk and the necessary fulness and outline to 
each part, and as a solvent it serves for the conveyance of various substances to 


the several textures and organs. The loss of it in great quantity scon putsa stop ' 


to vital action, the lower animals and human beings soon becoming moriburid 
from the exhausting discharge of the watery constituent of the blood. On the 
other hand, some animalcules, in which all appearance of life have ceased on 
their being deprived of it, will revive on its being applied tothem again. Liebig 
shows how water contributes to the greater number of the transformations which 
take place in the living structure. Of the predominance of the aqueous over the 
strictly solid parts of the entire body a striking proof was exhibited in a case 
menitoned by Blumenbach; the eminent physiologist, of the dry mummy of an 
adult Guanche, which, with all the parts belonging to it in life, did not weigh 
more than seven pounds and a half. Of the different substances, animal and 
vegetable, used for food, most people will be surprised to learn that four-fifths 
consist of pure water. This fluid, then, it will be seen, imparts to the solid con- 
stituents of the human frame that peculiar flexibility and power of extension so 
characteristic of the animal organs. Prout, in his Bridgewater Treatise, speaks 
of water as one of the alimentary or primary staminal principles. In milk we 
find in a state of combination the four great staminal principles—viz., the aqueous 
(as water), constituting, even without the gratuitous addition by milk-vendors, 
nearly 80 per cent. ; the saccharine or amylaceous (sugar of milk); the oily 


_ (butter); and the albuminous (casein, the chief constituent of cheese), 


| 
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Alcohol, unlike water, comes to us as a product of art, obtained by fermenta- 
tion and distillation. Left to itself, the juice of the grape would soon pass from 
the state of vinous to that of acetous fermentation, or from wine to vinegar. 
Pure or absolute alcohol is anhydrous, or without water : it is colourless, volatile 
and inflammable, has a burning taste and a pleasant fruity smell. Rectified 
spirit contains 49 to 60 per cent. of pure alcohol and 40 to 51 per cent..of 
water, with fusel oil, or oil of grain. In ardent spirits, as used for drink, the 
proportion of alcohol varies from 53 per cent., as in brandy, Irish whisky and 
rum, to 57 per cent., as in gin, which also contains oil of juniper ; and in wines 
we find a range from 10 per cent., as in tokay, and 12 in champagne, to 22 in 
port and madeira. The strength of malt liquors varies, small beer containing 
between 1 and 2 per cent., beer from 4 to 7, and Burton ale nearly 9 per cent. 
of alcohol : cider furnishes from 5 to 10 per cent. The property which all fer- 
mented and distilled liquors have in common of producing intoxication, finds an 
explanation in their all having a common element, alcohol, and hence the pro- 
priety of designating them as alcoholic liquors. ) 

If we compare the effects of water with those of alcohol in the living body, 

_the differences are striking. Water is, as we have seen, a large component 
part of all the textures and organs, constitutes the chief portion of the blood and 
other animal fluids, and is the solvent of the saline and other substanccs con- 
tained in them and conveyed to the different organs to enable these to perform 
their requisite functions. Alcohol, on the other hand, forms no part of the living 
body, and when taken into the stomach is rapidly absorbed, or rather permeates 
the membranes and the coats of the blood-vessels, and finds its way into the 
blood, with which it forms no homogeneous mixture, but, alien-like, is hurried 


along in the circulation, to be eliminated, in great part, as speedily as possible, _ 


that which is retained producing very equivocal effects, and in many instances 
painful and fatal diseases. It escapes by the way of the lungs, as shown in the 
breath of those who have been drinking ardent spirits or strong wines, and also 
by the skin and kidneys. That portion of the alcohol which is retained in the 


body accumulates most readily in the brain and liver, and it has been found in - 


its pure state after death in these organs, especially in the brain. The first 
manifest effects of an alcoholic liquor are on the brain and nervous system gene- 
rally, on which it acts, in a small dose, as an excitant, and in a larger one as a 
narcotic. Other parts are affected in a corresponding manner, being at first 
stimulated, not strengthened, and afterwards retarded and weakened in their 
action. 

For example, the heart, that wonderful and, during life, never-ceasing pump, 


- when its inner surface is reached by the tide of blood containing alcohol, works 


away so much the faster to get rid of the intruder : in so doing its machinery is 
needlessly strained, and if this be continued from day to day is more apt to be de- 


ranged and sooner worn out. Under the operation of the prolonged use of alcoholic — 


liquors the heart often becomes hypertrophied or morbidly thickened, and at 
other times dilated and thinner in its substance ; or a still worse condition super- 


- yenes—its muscular texture is converted into fatty matter, and it fails to contract 


with the requisite force and regularity, and is liable at any moment to cease 
beating. In this sudden cessation of the heart’s action is found an explanation 
of some of the sudden deaths of which we read. These destructive effects of 


- the use of alcoholic liquors are not by any means confined to drunkards : they are 


seen in persons who had never been intoxicated during their lives, but who had 


been regular drinkers of these liquors. The liver is diseased in a similar . 


manner from the like cause. 
Still more extensive alcholic mischief is exhibited in the fatty degeneration of 
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the blood, and the consequent diminution of the plastic material which is a con- 
stituent of this fluid, and with which it constructs and preserves the different 
textures and organs of the body. A morbid state is farther-kept up by the 
retention of unchanged and unmetamorphosed materials in the blood, and among 


those so retained may be mentioned carbon, whence ensue diminislied activity of © 


the lungs in breathing, and minor pulmonary exhalation of carbonic acid. Ad- 
ditional poisoning of the blood by alcholic drinks is evinced in the arrest of 
development and hastening the decay of the red corpuscles from which the blood 
derives its colour, and which coursing through the minute or capillary vessels of 
the skin of the face, impart to it the roseate hue and the peach-bloom of 
health and beauty. 

So long as alcohol remains in the blood its poisonous operation will be con- 
tinued, and will especially manifest itself on the brain and nervous system gener- 
ally, through which the corrupt blood circulates; and if a regular supply of 
alcohol be kept up, the phenomena of alcoholism—one of the most sharply- 
defined features of which is delirium tremens—supervene. 

We are told most emphatically that the greatest amount of harm which aleohol 
is capable of producing is by the action of frequent small divided drams ; and an 
eminent physician assures us that he has never known a forenoon tippler, even 
though he never got drunk in his life, without a condition of stomach which must 
infallibly shorten his days. To an applicant for life insurance a leading qnestion 
ought to be, “‘ Do you drink spirits in the forenoon ?’’ as one of much more im- 
portance than the aimless inquiry, ‘Js the proposer sober or temperate?” 
Nobody, of course, is anything else on these occasions, and the answer is a mere 
declaration of opinion. It has been noticed that very great occasional excesses 
in drinking spirituous liquors do not act so strongly in the causing of that wasting 
and so often incurable malady, “ Bright’s disease,” as long-continued smaller 
excesses, 

The question has been asked, Is alcohol food, or poison, or medicine, or a 
luxury? It is not food, for it contributes nothing to the proper support and growth 
of the body, or to the formation of any the most minute parts, solid or fluid, of 
which it is composed. Alcohol gives no nourishment and repairs no waste ; and 
so far from aiding digestion, as is commonly believed, it retards and interrupts 
this process in a very decided manner, by precipitating pepsin from the gastric 
juice, and thus preventing the requisite changes of food in the stomach, The 
plea that alcohol is an indirect or accessory food is a mere speculation based on 
its morbid action in preventing or retarding those changes in the body which are 
continually taking place by the introduction of fresh material and the elimination 
of that which has become old and waste. The retention of this old and waste 
material may serve, it is alleged, as a temporary substitute for the want of a 
supply of proper nutritive substances, but in so doing it must interfere with the 
changes in the constitution of the blood which are essential to health. Alcohol 
by its action on the nervous system will obtund the gnawings of hunger and 
lessen the languor and feebleness {from long fasting, but without yielding 
nourishment, either direct or indirect. 5 

Alcohol is not a food: isit a poison? Every writer on toxicology so regards 
it, and as such a place is given it in the class of narcotico-acrid poisons. One 
might as well drink oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) as pure alcohol. It would 
instantly burn the mouth, tongue and throat, and destroy, as a caustic, all 


it touched. A small quantity injected into the veins of an animal would cause 


immediate death. Alcohol ranks in the same class with nux vomica, strychnia, 
hellebore, hemlock, stamonium, aconite, belladonna, tobacco, coculus indicus, &. 
The most determined toper, with all his dislike and disparagement of water, dares 
not drink aleohol until it receives an aqueous addition of nearly 50 per cent. 
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But, although thus weakened, alcohol is still a poison, proofs of which are 
furnished in the cases of those persons who have been suddenly destroyed after 
drinking ardent spirits in large quantity. This will vary with the age and 
habits of the party. A boy aged seven years has been killed by swallowing 
three ounces of brandy; an adult has been carried off in eight hours after 
drinking a pint of spirits; and numerous are the instances of sudden death in 
persons who for a mad wager have drunk at once a quart of distilled spirits. The 
shock of a large dose of alcohol on the nervous system acts like a blow on the 


head or a kick on the stomach. Prussic acid is not more deadly. But need we 


look for more conclusive evidence of the poisonous operation of alcohol on the 
human frame than that daily and hourly furnished in the last stage of. drunken- 
ness by the bewilderment of the mind and senses, loss of muscular power, and 
final insensibility and stupefaction, resembling apoplexy itself? There are, how- 
ever, on record cases showing the marvellous toleration of large quantities of 
ardent spirits produced by long use of them. Dr. Anstie tells of an old man, 
eighty-three years of age, who had taken nothing for a long time but gin, to the 
amount of a bottle a day, with water and a small finger-length of bread. 
Is alcohol a medicine? Like all other poisons, it may, on occasions, be used 
medicinally with advantage, but under cautions and restrictions which, it must 
be admitted, are too often lamentably lost sight of by those who prescribe and 
dispense it. This subject requires a thorough revision by medical men, and a 


_ stop put to the increase of drunkenness by the heedless advice so often given 


under professional sanction to drink some alcoholic liquor—wine, beer, or 
whiskey—in almost every deviation from health, however slight. More especi- 
ally pernicious are these indiscriminate prescriptions in a season of epidemic 
visitation, as of cholera, given under the mistaken belief that alcoholic stimulants 
are preventitive of an attack of the disease. The facts are, that the intemper- 
ate are the first victims in every epidemic, and that of all the modes of treating 
cholera, that which consisted in the free use of ardent spirits was followed by 
the greatest number of deaths. It should be made a question in medical ethics 
to what extent a physician is responsible for the remoter effects of his adminis- 
tration of alcholic liquors in a case which does not indispensably require it. His 
casual advise is often seized on as a reason or an excuse for a continuation of the 
use of the intoxicating drink until a habit of inebriation is formed. It may be 
that he is himself, in some instances, too much given to the use of the alcoholics 


_ which he so lavishly prescribes to others. . 
Is alcohol a luxury? If it be one, it is beyond measure the most costly, and 


at the same time most common, and attended with the shortest period of enjoy- 
ment produced by any luxurious indulgence. It is more enervating, more 
productive of numerous fatal diseases and widespread misery and ruin, than all 
the accumulated luxuries ef Ninevah and Babylon, of imperial Rome, in her 
decline, and of modern London and Paris. 

If we pass from the deductions of science, which have been shown to be 
adverse to the use of alcohol as a drink, to an observation of its, effects on the 
world at large, in all lands, in all classes and ages, and in both sexes, what scenes 
of disorder and riot, what warring against law and morals, what records of crime 
and insanity meet our troubled vision ? a 

Most fearful are the statistics of crime and of disease, both of body and mind, 
resulting from the habitual use of alcohol. Who can number or measure the 
breaches in the family circle, the torturing anguish of crushed husbands, broken- 
hearted wives and innocent children, due to the same cause ? Drunkenness and 


drunkards may serve as typical terms, but they are far from representing the 


aberrations from sobriety and the sufferings of the larger number of those who 
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indulge in the habitual use of alechol. These persons are in the greatest danger, 
owing to the slow and insiduous progress of alcoholic poisoning—alcholism— 
which is evinced in the first stage by a trembling hand and unreadiness of mind, 
and in the more advanced if not final one by insanity and palsy. It is not to 
be denied, however, that this breakdown of the system often occurs from an 
overworked and continually excited brain in these so-called temperate ; but who 
in this respect are intemperate in straining their mental faculties beyond 
measure, and depriving themselves of proper rest and sleep. At the same time 
it should be known that this downward course begins earlier and is more com- 
plete where, alcohol has been habitually drunk. 

Is there no propitiatory sacrifice to procure the removal. of this ‘ crowning 
curse,” no means to stay the pestilence and bring about its extinguishment? No- 
‘thing is simpler. The sure and thorough means, those of prevention, are in 
everybody’s power. All that is asked for is simple abstinence from the use of 
alcohol as a drink. But, reply its friends and consumers, why should we deprive 
ourselves of that which gives us pleasure, imparts'strength and carries with it 
many immunities, such as enabling us to resist the injurious effects of the ex- 
tremes of heat and of cold and the vicissitudes of weather, and to bear up under 
bodily and mental labour? Of the pleasure found in drinking intoxicating 
liquors we need say but little, when we think how evanescent it is, and by what 
what heavy penalties it is so often followed. But in regard to the positive benefits 
alleged to result from the use of. these liquors, enlarged observation and expe- 
rience show conclusively that these favourable opinions are not only vulgar 
errors but that they are the very reverse of the truth. Alcohol, as we learn 
from numerous scientific experiments, diminishes the activity of respiration and 
the evolution of animal heat ; and hence an explanation of the fact noticed by 
all Arctic explorers, and those engaged in the whale-fisheries, that they who 
drink this fluid in any form of combination are less able than water-drinkers to 
resist cold: the only cordials of these latter are tea and coffee, added by which 
they enjoy comparative immunity from the effects of exposure. Alcohol is 
proved to be equally powerless to resist the operation of great heat on those ex- 
posed to it, Spirit-drinkers are the most liable to sunstroke, just as, at other 
seasons, they sink and die under expcsure to great cold. 

A rigid inquiry leaves little ground for hope that public health and morals, and 
temperance in general, would be promoted by the substitution of wines and beers 
for distilled spirits. Intemperance prevails to a great extent in France, the chief 
wine-country of Europe, and is on the increase—a fact not announced by a mere 
solitary declaimer or cynic, but acknowledged and deplored by Frenchmen of 
the highest intelligence. Among these are found political economists and eminent 
medical writers and professors—viz., Dupin, Villermé, Chevalier, Fleury, 
Fodéré and Pomme. The cabarets—petty taverns and wineshops—appear from 
the descriptions given by Villermé and Fleury, to be, if possible, worse than the 
beershops of England or grogshops of America., Montalembert once said that 
‘‘ where there is a wineshop there are the elements of disease, and the frightful 
source of all that is at enmity with the interests of the workman.’ Of the great 
gain in health and intellectual activity by the substitution of water for wine by 
authors and teachers, at an age, too, when some kind of alcoholic liquor has been 
thought advisable, we have examples in the case of Sydney Smith as related by 
himself. The last-named writer, in a letter to his daughter, Lady Holland, 
speaking of the good arising from abstaining from all fermented liquors, enume- 
rates sweet sleep, ability to take longer walks and make greater exertion without 
fatigue, improvement of the understanding, seeing better without wine and spec- 
tacles than when both were used. “Pray,” he adds, “leave off wine: the 
stomach is quite at rest, no heartburn, no pain, no distention.” 
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For all practical purposes it is useless to talk of wine as a substitute for 
ardent spirits as a beverage. But a small proportion of the liquors now sold as 
vinous are the fermented juice of the grape alone. They are largely adulterated 
by various additions, and are in large quantities imitation wines, in which there 
is no pure wine whatever. ‘ 

If other beverages than pure water be called for to assuage thirst, gratify the 
palate and excite pleasurably the mind and senses, the want will be met in the 
unfermented juices of different fruits and infusions of herbs and other vegetable 
substances. ‘The true brain-exciters, which cheer but not inebriate, are tea and 
coffee—serviceable alike in summer’s heat and.winter’s cold, real sustainers of 
strength under bodily strain and labour—in fine, our friends under all those cir- 
cumstances in which alcohol signally fails to give the desired help. 


3 


OLD SADLER’S RESURRECTION. 


ALKING about ghosts,” said the captain, “listen while I spin you a bit 

of a yarn which dates back some twenty-five years ago, when, but a wee 

bit of a midshipman, I was on board the old frigate Macedonian, then flag-ship 
of the West India squadron. . 

“Tt would hardly interest you to tell what a clever set of lieutenants and 
ward-room officers we had, and how the twenty-three reefers in the two steer- 
age messes kept up a racket and a row all the time, in spite of the taut rein 
which the first lieutenant, Mr. Bispham, kept over us. He wore gold-rimmed 
spectacles; and I can see him now, with the buttons shining on his blue coat, 
as he would pace the quarter-deck, eyeing us young gentlemen of the watch, as 
demurely we planked up the lee side, tired enough, and waiting for eight bells 
to strike to rush below and call our relief. He was an austere man, and, 
unlike the brave old commodore, made no allowance for our pranks and 
skylarking. 

‘** Among our crew, made up of some really splendid fellows, there was an old 
man-of-war’s man named Sadler—a little, dried-up old chap of some sixty . 
years, who had fought under Nelson at Trafalgar, so he said, and had been up 
and down, all around and criss-cross the world so often that he had actually 
forgotten where he had been, and so had all his geography lessons, learned by 
cruising experience, sadly mixed up in his head; which, although small, with a 
little old, weazened frontispiece, was full of odds and ends of yarns, with which 
he used to delight us young aspirants for naval honours, as he would spin them 
to us on the booms on moonlight nights, after the hammocks had been piped 
down. How well do I remember the old fellow’s appearance !—his neat white 
frock and trowsers, his low-quarter purser’s shoes, with a bit of ribbon for a 
bow ; no socks, save the natural, flesh-tinted ones, a blue star, done in India ink, 
gleaming on his instep; his broad blue collar, falling gracefully from a neck 
which, as we youngsters asserted, had received its odd-looking twist from hanging 
too long by a grape vine, with which the Isle of Pines’ pirates had strung him up. 
when he was chasing them under old Commodore Kearney’s command. Anyhow, 
old, sharp-faced, wrinkled and tanned to the colour of a sole-leather trunk, the 
whole cut of his jib told you at once that he was a regular man-of-war’s man— 
one of a class whose faults I can hardly recall while rememberiug their sense of 
duty, their utter disregard of danger, and the reliance with which you can lead 
them on to attack anything, from an hornet’s nest to an ironclad. 

‘¢ Well, it so happened, one hot day, while cruising in the Gulf of Mexico,. 
that the news came to us that old Sadler was dead ; and sure enough it was so, 
for the old fellow had quietly slipped his moorings, and, as we all hoped, had at 
last gone to where the sweet little cherub sits up aloft who looks out for the soul. 


of poor Jack. ‘Then, after the doctors had had a shy at him, to see why he had 


cleared out so suddenly, his remains were taken in charge by his messmates, whow. 
rigged the old man out in his muster clothes, sewed him up in his clean whife,. 
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hammock, with an eighteen pound shot at his feet, and reported to the officer of 
the deck that the body was ready for burial. So, about six bells in the afternoon 
watch, the weather being very hot, and not a breath of air to ripple the glassy 
surface of the water, the lieutenant of the watch directed one of the young 
gentlemen to tell the boatswain to call ‘ All hands to bury the dead;’ and soon 


_ fore and aft the shrill whistles were heard, followed by that saddest of all calls to 


a sailor ut sea—‘ All hands bury the dead !’ 

“ Our good old boatswain, seemed to linger on the words with a feeling akin 
to grief at parting with an old shipmate, and as the last man reached the deck, he 
touched his hat and in a sad sort of way reported, ‘ All up, sir,’ to the first lieu- 
tenant, who in his turn reported, ‘ Officers and men all on deck, sir,’ to the 
commodore, who thereupon gave an order to the chaplain to go on with the 
services. 

“The courses were haaled up, maintopsail to the mast, band on the quarter- 
deck, colours half-mast, and all hands, officers and men, stood uncovered, looking 
silently and sadly upon the body as it lay upon the gang-boards in its white ham- 
mock, ready for the last rites. Solemnly and most impressively were the services 
read, and at the words, ‘ We commit his body to the deep,’ a heavy splash was 
heard, and poor old Sadler had gone to his long home for ever. Some of us. 
youngsters ran up in the lee main rigging to see him go down, and as we watched 
him go glimmering and glimmering down to a mere speck, we wondered where 
he was bound, and how long it would take him to fetch Davy Jones’ locker: 
on that tack. 

‘<« Pipe down, sir,’ says the commodore to Mr. Bispham: ‘ pipe down, sir,” 
says Mr. Bispham to Mr. Gray, who was officer of the deck ; ‘ Pipe down, sir,’ 
says Mr. Gray to the gentleman of the watch; ‘ Pipe down, sir,’ says this young- 
ster to the boatswain ; and then such a twitter of pipes followed this order, and 
all hands were piped down, while poor old Sadler was still off soundings, and going 
down as fast as the eighteen-pound shot would take him. 


“‘ Now, you know that people coming from a funeral on shore always have a. 


gay sort of air, suppressed it may be, but still cropping out ; and just so is it with 
sailors at sea ; for, Sadler’s body committed to the deep, all hands felt better ; 
the fore and main tacks were hauled aboard, the mainyard was filled away, and. 
the jib sheet hauled aft, and we all settled’down into every-day life, which, after: 
all, is not half so monotonous on board a man-of-war as you might suppose, 

“‘ Well, as I have said, the weather was very hot, the surface of the water was. 
as smooth as a mill-pond, the wind was all up and down the mast, and so the old 
ship was — the compass all to herself, and not making a foot of headway. 

“ At one in the first dog watch, Boyle, the ship’s cook, reported the tea- 


water ready, and after this came the inevitable evening-quarters—and some old: 


man-of-war’s men would think the country was going to “ Jemmy Squaretoe’s 


stern first if they didn’t have quarters—then down hammocks for the night at six 
_ bells, and after that just as much of fun, frolic, dance, song and yarn-spinning as. 


all hands wanted until eight bells, when the watch was called. | 

“ John Moffitt, the sailing master, the best fellow in the ward-room mess, and. 
‘a great favourite with the youngsters, was officer of the deck from six to eight: 
rc or and my messmate, Buckner, the most dare-devil midshipman of us all,. 
was master’s mate of the forecastle; Hammond, Marshall, Smith and I were the- 
gentlemen of the watch ; Rodney Barlow was quartermaster at the ‘con ;’ the- 


lookouts had just been stationed ; the men were singing, dancing, spinning yarns. 
’ ,and otherwise amusing themselves about the decks, while the old ship was turning 


_“ Discipline, you know, is the very life of a man-of-war, and this must account: 
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for what now took place. Tom Edwards, a young foretopman, had the lee look- — 


out, and as seven bells struck he sang out, ‘ Lee cat-head:’ but the last syllable 
died away on his lips as his eyes.rested upon an object—a white object— 
standing bolt upright in the water before him, about a hundred yards distant and 
broad off on the lee bow. Suppressing a strong desire to shriek, and recovering 


himself, he touched his hat and said, ‘ Mr. Buckner, will you step up here, sir, if 


you please?’ 

«*What is she, Edward?’ said Buckner, as he quickly amounted the ham- 
mock-rail. 

** One look,‘a dip down, ashiver, and, O Lord ! what did he see but old Sadler 
standing strawht as a ramrod, and heading right for the ship ! - 

“Tt took Buck a full minute to recover himself, and then with one eye on the 
lee bow and the other on the quarter-deck, he walked aft and deliberately touch- 
ing his cap, reported to Moffitt, ‘ Old Sadler broad off.on the lee bow, sir.’ 

“<¢Thed heis!’ exclaimed Moffitt ; but checking himself, he said, ‘ Mr. 
Hammond, report Sadler’s arrival to the commodore ; and you Mr. M——, report 
it to the first lieutenant, sir.’ : 

*‘ My eyes were as big as saucers as I rushed down the steerage ladder and into 
the ward-room, where I found the first lieutenant quietly seated reading over the 
black list ; and when, with my heart in my throat, I said, ‘Mr. Bispham, old 
Sadler is on the lee bow, sir,’ he serenely replied, ‘ Very well, Mr. M——-; I'll 
be on deck directly.’ 

*“*Q Lord!’ said I to myself—‘to take a ghost as easily as all that!’ 
Bolting up the ladder on my way back to the deck, and trembling lest I should 
see the ghost popping his head in through one of the gun-deck ports, I ran into 
Hammond, who dodged me like a shot. 

*‘ When I got on deck the news was all out, fur Tom Edwards couldn’t stand 
itany longer, but had just yelled out, ‘Ghost ho! ghost ho! Look out! stand 
from under! here he comes!’ and bolted aft, scared out of his wits. 

“Tn ten seconds all hands were on deck—ship’s cook, yeoman, ‘ Jemmy Legs,’ 


‘ Jemmy Ducks,’ ‘ Bungs,’ ‘ Loblolly boy,’ captain of the hold, and, by this time, 


all the officers too, with the midshipmen scuttling up the ladders as fast as their 
legs and hands could carry them. | 

“‘ Moffitt had hauled up the courses and squared the mainyard, as much to 
make a diversion as anything else, although the men thought it was to keep old 
Sadler from boarding us: and as they rushed up on deck they filled the booms, 
lee rigging, hammock-netting and every available spot from which a sight of the 
old fellow could be had. ' 

“ Very soon they saw that he was not approaching the ship: the old sinner was 
just turning and turning around in the water, like a fishing-cork, dancing away all 
to himself, while the moonlight, first on one side, and then on the other, in light 
and shadow, gave a queer sort of look to his feature, sometimes sad and some- 
times funny. 

“ After watching him fur a few minutes, Bill Ellis, the second captain of the 
foretop, hailed him thus : ‘Sadler, ahoy! What do you want ?’ 

“No answer being received, one of the mizentop boys suggested that the old 
man had come back for his bag and hammock, and that they ought to be thrown 
overboard to him ; but all this was cut short by the appearance of the commodore 
on the quarter-deck, and upon him all eyes were turned as he stepped upon the 


_ port horseblock, where a good view could be had. 


“ Now, he was as brave an old fellow as ever sailed a ship, but he did not 
fancy ghosts, and the knowledge that all hands were looking at him to see how 


-he took it made him feel a little nervous ; but with a firm voice he called for his 
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night-glass, and when the quarter-master, with a touch of his hat, handed it to him. 
he quietly arranged the focus, and, as we all supposed, was about to point it at: 
Sadler, who was still dancing away for dear life all to himself. But he was too 


smart for that: he quietly directed his glass to another quarter, to ‘gain a little 


time, and, gradually sweeping the horizon, brought it at last, with fa tremor of 
mortal dread, to bear dead upon the ghost. Bless my soul! how the old gentleman 
shook! But recovering himself, with a big gulp in his throat he turned to the 
— and said, ‘Did you read the full service over him to-day, Mr.. 
? ? 

‘*¢T did, sir, as well as I can remember,’ replied Mr. T ’ : 

** Then, sir,’ said the commodore, turning to Mr. Bispham, and speaking in 
an authoritative tone, “we must‘send a boat and bring him on board.’ 

**Q Lord O Lord!—bring a ghost on board )’ groaned the men. 

_ “*Silence, fore and aft!’ said Mr. Bispham, ‘ and call away the second 
cutter.’ 

*«* Away, there, you second cutters, away!’ sang out the boatswain’s mate. 
But they didn’t ‘away’ one step, and we youngsters could hear the men growl- 
ing out, ‘What does the commodore want with old Sadler? This isn’t his 
place: let the old man rip: he is dead and buried all right. We didn’t ship to 
go cruising after ghosts: we shipped to reef topsails and work the big guns; and 
if he wants old Sadler on board, he had better go after him himself.’ Some said 
he had come back after his bag and hammock, and the best way was to let hin 
have them, and then he would top his boom and clear out. Others said the 
purser had not squared off his account; and one of the afterguard was seen to 
tickle the mainmast and whistle for a breeze, to give the old fellow a wide 
berth. But it wouldn’t do: discipline is discipline ; and after a free use of the 
colt and a good deal of hazing, the boat’s crew came aft, the cutter was lowered, 
and the men, with their oars up and eyes upon the ghost, were waiting the order 
to shove off, the bow oarsman having provided himself with a boarding-pike to 
‘ fend off,’ as he said, if the old man should fight. 

“‘ We youngsters knew that somebody else was needed in that boat, and that 
somebody was a midshipman with his side-arms; but not a boy of us said a 
word about it, and we were afraid even to catch the first lieutenant’s eye, lest he 
should be reminded that no young officer had, as usual, been ordered to go; but 
the order came at last. When Moffitt asked the first lieutenant, ‘ What officer, 
sir, shall I send in that boat ?” we scattered like a lot of birds, but all too late ; 
for Mr. Bispham referred the matter to the commodore, who, with a twinkle in 
his eye, said, ‘ Who discovered the ghost, sir ?” 

“ € Midshipman Buckner reported him, sir,’ was the reply. 

“‘¢ Then,’ said the commodore, ‘by priority of discovery he belongs to Mr. 
Buckner, who will take charge of the cutter and bring him on board.’ . : 

“*T heard all this from my place behind the mizen mast, and you may guess 
how glad I was not to have been selected; but a groan, a chattering of the 
teeth, a trembling and shaking of bones close by my side, caused me to look 
around, and there was poor Buck, with his priority honours thick upon him. 

“* Get your side-arms, sir,’ said Moffitt ; ‘take charge of the cutter and carry 
out the commodore’s order.’ 

“<* Ay, ay, sir!’ said Buck, but oh with what a change in his voice! As he 
buckled on his sword I could see what a struggle he was making to feel brave. 
As he went over the gangway to get into the boat I caught his eye, and if you 
could have seen that forlorn look you would have pitied him ; for there was old 
Sadler turning and turning in the water, looking first this way, and then the 
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other, and, as Buck thought, just ready to hook on to him and carry him down 


among the dead men. ¢ 

“It is no light matter to go up to a ghost, front face, full face, and look him 
in the eye ; but what must it be when you have to go up to him backward, as 
that cutter’s crew had to do while pulling their oars, leaving only Buck and the 
coxswain to face him? They just couldn’t do it, and at every stroke they 
would suddenly slue, around on their thwarts and look at the old fellow, who 
seemed to them as big as an elephant, and just ready to clap on to them, boat 
and all, as soon as they turned to give another stroke. Poor fellows! they 
made but little headway, and what with catching crabs, fouling their oars, blast- 
ing old Sadler’s eyes, and denouncing him generally (one fellow fairly yelled out- 
right when the bow oarsman accidentally touched him), they had a hard pull of 
it; but still they made some progress, and when Buck sang out, ‘ Way enough,’ 
every oar flew inboard, every man faced suddenly around, and with this the 
cutter keeled over, and, her bow touching old Saddler on his shoulder, ducked 
him out of sight for a second, at which all hands shouted, thinking that he had 
gone for ever; but in a moment more up he popped, fresh as a lark, higher than 
ever before, and this time right abreast of the stern-sheets, where he bobbed and. 
bowed to Buck, at which, with a yell of terror, all hands went overboard, and, 
floundering in the water, begged for mercy. The cutter had some little head. 
way, and this of course brought Sadler astern on the other quarter, and then 
there was a wild rush to get back into the boat, for fear the old fellow was 
doubling on them to make a grab. . 

* The commodore, hearing the row and fearing disaster, ordered another boat 
to the rescue, but ere it reached the spot, Buck had, in some manner, quieted 
his men, who seeing the ghost still standing bolt upright in the water and danc- 
ing away as if nothing had happened to scare him, manned their oars again and 

ed cautiously towards him ; while he, with that changeable moonlight grin 
on his face, was bobbing up and down to the boat’s crew, as if Buck were the 
commodore himself coming to pay him a visit. 

“Stand by, there in the bow, to hook on to him,’ sang out Buck. 

* « Ay, ay, sir! I’ll fix him ;’ and with that, and a heavy expletive in regard 


to the old fellow’s eyes, the bow oarsman slammed his boarding-pike right into — 


the ghost, just abaft his left leg, and as the sharp steel touched the body, a 
whizzing sound, like the escape of steam, was heard, and without a word old 
Sadler vanished from sight: for ever.” 

“ But, captain, tell us what really brought the old gentleman back,” said one 
of the auditors. . 

“‘ Well, just think of that tight white hammock, the light weight of the shot, 
and the very hot weather—think, too, how easily a fishing-cork is balanced in 
the water by a very small sinker, and lastly how confined air will buoy up any- 


thing—and you have the whole secret of his coming back. Let that air sud- ° 


denly escape, and you have the secret of his disappearance. 

“ Buck used to say that ‘ priority of discovery was a good thing in the days of 
Columbus, but if it was to be continued in force in the navy, hang him if he 
should ever report another ghost, even if he should see him walking the quarter- 
deck with the, speaking trumpet under his arm.” 
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" MAN,” said Sydney Smith, ‘ should no more keep all the books which 
have made him wise, than keep all the dinners which have made him 
fat.” This thoroughly English dictum is characteristic of the habits of English- 
men of letters. Asa rule, they have no books, and in this respect differ from 
the literary men of France or Germany. De Quincey tells us how Wordsworth 
once cut the leaves of a new volume with a knife from the breakfast-table 
covered with butter, at which De Quincey was greatly disgusted; and not with- 
out a certain excuse, since the volume was his own, and he seems to have been 
somewhat fastidious concerning his books. 
As a broad classification it may be said that English writers know little or 


nothing of bibliography, and care less about it; nor are they collectors or ~ 


fanciers of books. The Germans ase, however, par excellence, the bibliogra- 


phers of the world, but book-fancying is an art yet unknown among them. The - 


text is all they want: the paper, the type and the binding are mere matters of 
supererogation. The judicious and investigating book-buyers of this country 

have become in a measure aware of this, and have turned it to their own advan- 
tage, finding that in the catalogues of the second-hand booksellers of Germany 

nothing extra is asked for a volume though it has been clothed in fine morocco 
by a Capé or a Hayday, or whether the copy is “‘ uncut”’ or “ large paper,” or 
bears an imprint which makes a collector's mouth water. Some of the book- 
sellers in Germany are beginning to find out that these points can be made a 
pretext for an enhancement of the price, but even yet it is only those in the 
large cities who have me aware of the book-fancying mania, or perhaps 
caught the infection th ves by personal visits to other countries, or from 
having, by meaus of catalogues, extended the circle of their customers out- 
side of Germany. 

Perhaps the severe science of bibliography is too exacting to allow time or op- 
portunity for the frivolities of book-fancying. At least it would seem to be so 
in Germany. We could as soon imagine a German professor seated in a study 
furnished like a lady’s boudoir in blue and gilt, with his linen all ruffles, a 
diamond solitaire in his shirt front and his dressing-gown of richly-figured silk 
heavily embroidered in a showy pattern, as to suppose him fastidiously nice con- 
cerning the extra fraction of an inch upon the margins of his Elzevirs, the per- 
fectly original condition of his Groliers, or any other of the peculiarities which 
make his copies dear to the simple book-fancier. But instead of these he has 
the laborious, painstaking accuracy and persistence of research which every 
bibliographer must have, united with the spirit of personal verification and dis- 
trust of second-hand authority which has made the literary productions of his 


country proverbial, and which. is to-day influencing the best literature of 
France the men of letters are ally aware of the importance of bib- 
liography as an did in their.own studies, and are also themselves book-fanciers, 
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and, to a certain extent, book-collectors. We may count almost with certainty 
that among the effects of a literary man in France, if he leaves any effects, will 
be found a collection. of books,. and among these there will be choice copies— 
copies which show that their late owner was nice in the matter of editions, knew 
the “points” of a book, and showed the respect in which he held his profession 
by honouring the productions of its master workmen. 

It is in books principally that the record of human life is found, and this 
storehouse of the recorded experience, observation and thought of the past 
generations of men is so vast, that it is of course impossible for any one in the 
course of a lifetime to examine it all thoroughly. Bibliography is the only guide 
for any one who would attempt it, and the value and importance of this study 
is manifest to every one who knows the value and importance of method and 
classification in any pursuit. Especially is this so in these modern times. There 
was a period when the recorded experience of mankind was comprised in afew — 
volumes, and could easily be mastered, but that period is passed. Besides, too, 
the spirit of this nineteenth century—which may be called the scientific era, and 
which has infused a new life into society, has shaken men’s old beliefs, uprooted 
the most venerable prejudices, has led men to question all received opinions, and 
made the necessity for accurate knowledge so plain, that even the most careless 
are aware of it—has also influenced the study of bibliography as it has that of 
every other science. As Alchemy has been replaced by Chemistry, and 
Astrology by the science of Astronomy, so the bibliographer of the present who 
would march abreast with the times must possess the scientific method, must be 
able to master his materlal and use the results gained by his labour, not as an ill- | 


digested mass, but give them by organisation the intellectual life which alone can 
make them of value in the present condition of the world’s culture. It is by 
this process that we have come to see how all our history will have to be re- 
written, and that Greece and Rome have been made living realities by some of 
our modern students, while by the application of a similar method by the 
philologists their ‘‘ dead languages”’ have been raised from their graves and made 
instinct with life for us now and here. 

When a writer is at the same time a student, and has, perchance, despite 
Sydney Smith’s dictum, preserved the books which have helped to make him wise, 
such a collection becomes peculiarly interesting; and if its owner should have 
been one of those whose life and labours serve to mark an era in the history of 
the world’s progress, such a collection becomes of great value, as showing the 
influences which moulded his mind. The few cases in which such collections 
have been preserved make our regret greater that the custom of preserving those 
made by writers is not more general. How interesting and valuable would be a 
collection of Shakespeare’s books, or a diary of his reading had he kept such a 
one as Gibbon has given. us in his “Autobiography.” The British Museum 
possesses a copy of Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s Esssys, with Shakespeare's 
unreadable signature upon one of the fly-leaves; but this is probably the only 
book of his which is known to be in existence. Had we his collection complete, 
how readily we could settle the disputed questions as to whether he knew 
**small Latin and less Greek,” was learned in the law, was a student of 
languages, was a man of varied culture, or whether by innate force of genius he 
* evclved from the depths of his own consciousness” those evidences of study 
which other writers arrive at only through hard and patient labour ! 

In the London auction sales, volumes often appear which have the name of 
Shakespeare’s friend and companion, Ben Jonson, written upon them. . These 
are almost always copies of the classics, and show frequently, by their manuscript 
notes, that their owner read them understandingly. Many such volumes are 
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preserved in the libraries of the London collectors. From the fact that many 
copies of the same author are in existence thus enriched with ‘Rare Ben 
Jonson’s” autograph, and that they are never in very choice condition, 
though always of good editions, it may be reasonably surmised that the res 
angusta domi (which may here be freely translated the “narrow credit of the 
public-house”) obliged their owner to be thus constantly a distributor as well as 
a collector. 

In the Bodleian Library are two collections, the intrinsic value of whieh is 
greatly increased by their being kept together, and having belonged to two such 
representative men as Selden and Pepys, the scholar and the man of the world, 
and which together form an epitome of the contradictions of their times—the 
brilliant, vicious, pious, studious, gay and serious times of the two Charleses, in 
which the basis of our modern society was laid. 

Perhaps the author who is most thoroughly connected with his own collection 
of books is Montaigne. Hardly a page of his writings but shows that his life was 
passed in his library, and that his well-loved volumes were his real companions. 
His description of the room he used as his library, and his incidental mentiou of 
the volumes he loved best, show that this was so. Mr. Payen, a French ad- 
mirer of Montaigne, for years devoted his attention to recovering the volumes 
which had belonged to him. With the instinct and perseverence which belong 
to the true collector, he discovered the traces of a dozen or more of them, and 
succeeded in adding them to his own collection. Mr. Payen has given in several 
pamphlets, which were printed in very small number and are quite rare, the 
results of his researches after these volumes, and concerning Montaigne himself, 
which are extremely interesting, and full of suggestions to enthuiastic collectors 
who are engaged ‘in simllar enterprises. Montaigne’s liberty was in a tower, and 
upon the rafters of the ceiling, which were left bare and exposed, he had his 
favourite mottoes burnt into the wood with red-hot irons. Mr. Payen visited 
the chateau, and has given us these mottoes, which still remained at the time of 
his visit. The books had been dispersed, but in the bric-a-brac shops of the 


neighbourhood he found one or two of them. Others at various intervals have | 


turned up as miraculously as such books do to him who has a lucky hand for 
finding such treasures, together with the patience for waiting; until now his 
Montaignes form quite a little collection. In his pamphlets, M. Payen has also 
given us letters by Montaigne which are extremely rare, but of which he has also 
become the fortunate possessor, and also the notes written by Montaigne in the 
volumes he has found. ; 
‘ Among modern English writers, Southey and Lamb are the most distinguished 
as living with and loving their collections of books. Southey’s library was quite 
large, and filled his entire house, the entries and stairways being lined with 
shelves. Not being rich, Southey was obliged to buy his books when he could 
get them cheap, and as he bought them generally from the old book shops of 
London, he was obliged to take such as were in poor condition. His wife and 
daughters used to bind the raggedest of these over in the remains of their old 
dresses. His books also bore his signature written in an exquisitely neat and 
somewhat small hand. His library was sold after his death. Those that are 
bound in “calico” are the most prized by collectors, Lamb's collection was 
also in a very ragged condition. He had bought it, volume by volume, as his 
savings permitted him, from the book-stalls in the streets of London. 

Theray’s books were also sold after his death, as were all his household furni- 
ture and personal effects, even to gifts which had been presented to him. His 
books were of a motley kind, such as might any hour be gathered for fifty pounds 
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from the old book-shops of London. A copy of the “Christmas Carol,” presented 
him by Dickens with a note, sold for twenty-four pounds. 

Gibbon’s library was dispersed after his death, and volumes from it are occa- 
sionally met with, having his name, Edward Gibbon, neatly printed on a square 
slip of paper; and pasted inside one of the covers. The volumes so decorated 

belong generally to the class of works called ‘ learned.” ; 
' Horace Walpole’s books occur now and then. Each volume has his book-plate, 
with a note of the cost of the volume, the dates when he commenced and when he 
finished reading it, together with his manuscript annotations. These notes were 
printed in The Philobiblion for 1862, and show that Walpole was a methodical 
reader, as well as a man cf the world. . 

Coleridge had the habit of writing extensively upon all the volumes he read, 
but these were in almost all cases volumes he borrowed, since he had no collec- 
tion of his own. 

Landor never kept any books, though he bought many, it being his constant 
practice to give them away. 

Two or three years ago a portion of Macaulay’s library was advertised for 
sale. The books were, however, the mere refuse of his collection. The sale 
was stopped by the family, such books as had been sold being re-purchased by 
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A GREAT while ago—several hundred years, at least—there lived in Cairo a 
rich merchant, whose name was Abdallah. He ha other names besides, 

a8 is the custom there, but none that added to his reputation or credit. He was 
commonly called Abdallah the Rich, and sometimes Abdallah the Miserly. 

From boyhood, almost, he had been engaged in traffic, and always success- 
fully. Shift as it might, the wind was still favourable to some of his ships, and 
ventures which ruined other merchants overflowed his coffers with gold.. The 
blue Mediterranean reflected the gleam of his sails. Tie Nile, the father of rivers, 
was shadowed by the swarthy faces of the slaves who rowed his boats, and the 
burning sands of the desert were trampled by the feet of his caravans. His 
emissaries were known in the bazaars of Delhi and Damascus, in the spicy forests 
of Ceylon, and among the pearl-divers of the far Indian seas, They even 
traded, it is said, with the natives of Timbuctoo, the mysterious city whose ex- 
istence has so often been denied. Abdallah, however, had never quitted Cairo, 
the city of his birth. He knew too well the dangers and hardships of travel to 
think of exposing his precious person to them. He had but to name a place to 
his agents, and say, ‘* Go there,” and they went. 

His bazaars were in different parts of the city, but his house, like that of 
every good Turk, was in the Turkish Quarter: It was three stories in height, 
and the upper stories projected over the lower ones, casting a shadow even at 
noonday on the street below. The walls were — white, with horizontal 
bars of crimson, like the stripes in a flag; bnt years had elapsed since they 
were painted, and they were kept in such bad repair that it was hard to say 
what colour they really were—a smoky yellow, ora muddy red. 

Along the front of the mansion, on a level with the floor of the two upper 
stories, ran a couple of balconies closely shut in with lattice-work. You see 
such lattices in most Oriental pictures; they are made of thin slips of wood 
like our lath, and cross each other diamond-wise. Save the arch over the 


door, which was elaborately carved, and illuminated with gold letters—a text 


from the Koran,—there was nothing about the outside of the house to stamp its 
me awealthy man. Inside, however, it was appareat, and all was rich and 
ntiful. 

Like many other mean and selfish men, Abdallah was at heart sensual and 
luxurious. His floors were carpeted with the richest stuffs of the East, bril- 
liant in dye, and soft as flowers to the feet. Where the marble pavement was 
seen, as it was in some rooms which were merely strewn with mats, it was 
cunningly inlaid with mosaics. Couches and divans softer than down lined the 
walls, and cabinets were filled with chiboques, and beautiful Persian pipes, 
whose water-bowls were buried in the long coil of their stems. 

You passed from room to room by gliding between pillars, and by pushing 


aside curtains. ‘Over the curtains rose magnificent arches of the finest and cost- 


liest workmanship, It would have made- you feel proud just to walk beneath 
them, they were so grand, and yet so airy. Spicy cressets hung from the ceil- 
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ing, and lanterns of divers colours dangléd on golden chains. Pictures and 
statues there were none, both being forbidden by the Koran, but vases and cups 
abounded; vases of exquisite pattern, gold and silver, heaped with precious 
stones, pearls, rubies, and emeralds ; and cups which a king might have drained, 
And Abdallah did drain them daily, so fond was he of his vault of old Greek 
wine. 


But it was not within doors, after all, that the wealth of Abdallah was most . 


manifest, but in his garden, which was the finest in all Cairo. It was situated 
at the back of the house, and was walled in with a high wall. A forest could 
not have been more shady and pleasant, so thick and leafy were the trees, 
palms, acacias, and sycamores, and so cool the winds imprisoned in their green 
retreats, The walks were hedged with roses and jessamines, and roofed with 
the branches of fruit-trees. Here hung the golden quince, there the bloom- 
cheeked peach, and there purple plums and red pomegranates. 

In the centre of the garden was a kiosk, or Turkish summer-house, a miracle 
of grace and beauty. It was square, with four pillars on each side, and a fretted 
dome overhead, The pillars supported Saracenic arches, through which came 
gleams of the garden around, and the mingled scent of its flowers. From a 
black marble urn in the basin of the kiosk gushed a sparkling fountain, a broad 
silver shaft with a willowy base that.dripped back into the urn, and over its 
rim into the bubbing ripples below. 

It was a nook of delight, and a perfect nest of birds, the wondrous birds of the 
East. Some were enclosed in cages of sandal-wood and pearl, while others were 
as free as the air in which they wantoned. Peacocks strutted in and out, 
spreading their gorgeous trains; golden pheasants dreamed in the gloom of the 
dome ; parrots chattered and swung on their rings, and birds-of-paradise, with 
sweeping rainbow tails, flew from perch to perch. Truly it was an enchanted 
place, that garden and house, and worthy of a better master than Abdallah. 

Here Abdallah dwelt year after year. No one shared his enjoyments save 
his daughter, Zuleika, and she only when he was away. There was not much 
happiness in the house where Abdallah was, he was so selfish and exacting. It 
was impossible to please him. He thought of no one but bimself, and his own 
gains and losses.) He had a wonderful head for accounts, and could reckon un- 
told sums as by instinct. He knew to a fraction how much every debtor owed 
him, and how much it cost him to just keep the life in his slaves. 

When the business of the day was over, and he had smoked his bubbling pipe, 
and quaffed his cup of Greek wine, he used to shut himself up in his room and 
gloat over his gold. It was his god, and he recognised no other, except he 
wished to take a false oath. Then he was profuse of his “‘ by Allahs,” and “ the 
holy beard of the Prophet !” 

Such was the man Abdallah, and such his mode of life up to the morning 
when our story begins. Having a new scheme of gain on hand that morning, 
he rose earlier than usual, performed his customary ablutions, and prepared to 
depart for the market-place. Before setting forth, he allotted their day’s work 
to his servants and slaves ; then he charged his daughter Zuleika not to leave 
the house during his absence; and, finally, after he had made everybody as 
miserable as he could, he departed, and the door was barred behind him. 

It was still early in Cairo, and but few of the better citizens had yet risen. 
The streets were filled with the poorest classes, and they jostled Abdallah in 

in passing. He avoided them as much as possible, by picking the least-crowded 


thoroughfares, and keeping close to the houses. Here sauntered a water-carrier, © 
- with his jar poised on his head ; and there marched astring of camels, bound for 


Siout and the desert. Artisans hurried to their workshops, rubbing their eyes 
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as they went; donkeys turned the corners suddenly, and almost knocked him 
down ; and, to crown all, a pertinacious driver insisted on having his custom ! 
He must have been a wag, or a stranger in Cairo, that driver, to have fora 
moment imagined that Abdallah the Miser would ride. He knew the value of 
money too well, however wearied he might be, to think of spending it in that — 
way. ‘The idea was absurd. 

As I said before, the streets were filled with the poorest classes, and the 
short turn that Abdallah made to reach the market-place led him among their 
dwellings. He had but little time for observation, so intent was he in hatching 
his schemes, but he could not help seeing the filth and misery which surrounded 
him. The houses were in a ruinous and tumble-down condition ; many of them 
without windows and doors—mere hovels—and their dwellers were in perfect 
keeping, lean, sallow, and ragged. 

Few of the men were at home, for the day being a festival, promised an 
abundant alms; but he saw the women in the miserable rooms, and troops of 
squalid children. Some of the women were busy with household matters, 
kindling fires for the morning meal, and mending the rents in their garments : 
others sat in the ashes, supine and dejected, their long hair falling over their eyes, 
and over the infants on their bosoms. These were the mothers and grand- 
mothers : if there were girls in the family they were generally at the windows, 
ogling the passers-by, and singing ribald songs to entice them in. 

One among the number arrested the sight of Abdallah, she was so much like 
his own child Zuleika. She was just her height, although her figure was frailer ; 
had the same black hair adorned with sequins, and the same lustrous large eyes 
and long lashes. Zuleika, however, lacked the mingled mirth and melancholy 
of her counterfeit ; nor was she ever seen, like her, at the balcony unveiled. 
The likeness puzzled Abdallah, but he knew that Zuleika was safe at home, and 
his schemes came into his head again—so he passed on, and forgot it. 

He had now reached a better portion of the city, although he was still in the 
Beggars’ Quarter. He stopped in the public square, and gazed aboat him. His 
vision was bounded on all sides by the white wall of the city and the fringe of 
palms overlooking it. An open country lay on the north—a region of gardens 
and grain-fields ; on the south and west, the shining length of the Nile flecked 
with sails, and the Pyramids, that loomed through the haze of the Lybian desert. 
But the glory of the dawn was in the east, in the serene blue sky, and on the 
crests of the Mokattam hills, which were tipped with light. The sun had not 
yet risen, but the domes of the mosques were brightening, and the minarets 
burned with rosy flames. 

The heart of Abdallah was glad within him, he hardly knew why, and he went 
on his way with a lighter and firmer step. To say that he was depressed by the 
Beggars’ Quarter, or that he pitied his unfortunate dwellers, would show but 
little knowledge of a nature like his. Still, he felt happy in leaving them behind 
him, and in comparing his condition with theirs. 

He drew near the market-place, in which his bazaars were held, when he was | 
accosted by a beggar. ie 
a am poor,”. said the beggar; “it istwo days now since I have tasted 
food.’ 

‘* What is that to me ?”’ inquired the merchant. : 
nie — the Rich, I am poor and hungry, and I demand alms from 

ee!” 

Abdallah started back amazed. He was not accustomed to demands ; besides, 
he had never before been mimicked as he was by the beggar; for the voice of 
the latter was an exact echo of his own. Nor did the imitation stop at his voice : 
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form, features, gait, everything pertaining to Abdallah was reproduced with 
strange fidelity. It was as if he saw himself in a mirror, or stood beside himself 
in a dream ! 

There was a difference, though, between the beggar’s garments and those of 
Abdallah. The merchant was dressed as became its station and wealth, in a 
flowing robe, with a rich sash around his waist, and a jewel-hilted dagger in his 
belt. His turban was a costly cashmere shawl, and his slippers were heavily 
embroidered with gold. The beggar was clad in rags which failed to hide his 
leanuess, and he supported his tottering limbs with a long staff. His face was 


‘thin and ghastly, and his eyes, that burned with an unnatural lustre, were 


deeply sunken in their sockets. He was like Abdallah, and yet unlike ; looking 
not so much as Abdallah did, as Abdallah might, should he by any chance 
become a beggar. ; 

“* Abdallah the Miserly,” said the beggar, “ you are rolling in abundance, while 
I am starving with want. Help me or I die.” 7 

** You are mistaken in thinking me rich,” said the covetous merchant. ‘‘ True, 
Ihave the reputation of wealth, but everybody knows the uncertainty of a 
merchant’s business. To-day he is rich, to-morrow poor. But, admitting that 
Iam rich, my money is my own. I owe it entirely to my own exertions, and 
not to others. I cannot help you, so let me pass. 

“ But I am dying,” persisted the beggar. 

“ Again I say, what is that to me ?” 

** Listen to me, Abdallah,” said the excited beggar, shaking his skinny finger 
in the face of the merchant. ‘‘ Listen to me, hard-hearted man, and tremble. 
You refuse me, your fellow-man, bread, and you arrogate to yourself your good 
fortune. These are deadly sins, and must be atoned for. God gave ycu pros- 
perity ; he can give you adversity as well. And he does; from this hour there 
is a spell upon you.” 

The merchant turned in wrath, and was about to smite the beggar, when he 
saw the Captain cf the Sultan’s Guard approachingSin the distance. In spite of 
himself, he shuddered and turned pale. He did not for an instant believe the 
beggar’s prophecy ; but he knew that no man’s life was safe, if it were known 
that he wag rich, and the Sultan was in want of money. 

“The curse is beginning to work, Abdallah,” said the beggar, tauntingly ; but 


_ Abdallah was too much troubled to hear him. He rau over in his mind 


all his late business transaetions, to see how far the worst had infringed the law ; 
wondered which one of his many agents was most likely to betray him; and 
whether, if the worst came to the worst, he could manage to escape with life. 

“ Perhaps I may escape even now,” said he to himself: but no—the guard 
was too close. Besides, he reasoned, if I attempt flight, it will seem to confirm 
suspicion. But he could not have flown had he tried, for his feet were rooted 
to the ground. 

He was a grim-looking fellow, the Captain of the Guard, and his manner of 
arresting Abdallah was not calculated to set the latter at ease. He drew his 
long sword with one hand, and clutched the merchant by the wrist with the 
other, while the soldiers sprang upon him from the opposite side, and pinioned 
his arms behind him. He was then marched off in the direction of the Sultan’s 
palace. As might have.been expected, his arrest drew together a crowd. First and 
foremost came the rabble from the Beggars’ Quarter ; children who broke off 
their plays to revile him; women who ran to see if it was their lovers or 
husbands; and numbers of the beggar-men, whom the news had alread 
reached. 

Among others, was the girl who looked so much like Zuleika. It was 
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strange, but she was not in the least like Zuleika now. She had lustrous eyes, 
long sashes, and black hair, adorned with sequins; but her face was hagga 
with sensuality, and distorted with indecent mirth. She was no more like 
Zuleika—the pure and beautiful Zuleika—than a wandering comet, a hell of 
aerial fire is like the moon, the silver Eden of night. 


“This is marvellous, this change,” thought Abdallah; and the beggar 


coming into his mind, he turned his head to see if the beggar was changed also ; 
and lo! he had vanished. 

The guard and their prisoner had now reached the Sultan’s palace. It was 
a holiday in Cairo, and the square was filled with soldiers. Bodies of - black 
troops were drawn up in files on each side, while the centre was filled by the 


dignitaries 0{ the empire ; bashaws of distant provinces, white-bearded old sheiks 


of desert tribes, and daring Mamelukes. Besides the palace-gate, stood two 
gigantic Nubian slaves, the executioner of the Sultan, one swinging his bow- 
string, the other poising his immense scymitar. 


The gates were thrown open, and the Sultan came forth to judgment. The © 
Commander of the Faithful was mounted on a superb Arab barb, whose neck © 


arched proudly, and whose step disdained the earth. His turban was covered 
with jewels, and it shone like a constellation under his cloudy plume. His 
caftan was green, the sacred colour, but his sash was deep red. It was an omi- 
nous colour with the Commander of the Faithful, for it generally betokened the 
shedding of blood. So his court approached him with terror, kissing his robe, 
and even the ground before him. ‘‘ Long life to the Shereef! May God pro- 
long his days !” ‘ 

Casting his eyes over the prostrate crowd, the Commander of the Faithful saw 
‘Abda.lah kneeling in the custody of the Captain of the Guard. He summoned 
the latter, and as he drew near, dragging the helpless culprit, beckoned to the 

‘executioners, Behold Abdallah between them in front of the Sultan. 

** Long life to the Shereef! May God prolong his days ! ” 

** We have heard of this man,” said the Commander of the Faithful ; ‘‘ does 
any here know him? It is said that he is rich, very ric. It is also said that 
his riches are ill-gotten. If he has wronged any here, even a slave, let the 
wronged man step forth, and accuse him. By the beard of my facher, he shall 
have justice ! 


The words of the Sultan passed from mouth to mouth till they reached the — 


_ ears of a merchant who was passing the palace. Emboldened by the Sultan’s 
permission, he accused Abdallah. 

“ Commander of the Faithful, the merchant Abdallah owes me five purses 
gold, which he refuses to pay. He came to me one day, accompanied by a 
strange merchant, who, he said, was his friend; and who wished to purchase 
sandal-wood and gums. I sold him five purses’ worth, Abdallah agreeing to 
pay for the same, in case his friend did not. Twelve moons have passed since 
then, and I have not seen the merchant, nor will Abdallah pay me the debt.” 

‘* Your case is hard,” said the Sultan; “but we cannot help you. The law 
will do you justice, if you can prove your claim. We give you a purse of gold 
that you may prosecute it freely.” 

The next accuser was one of the Mamelukes. 

“Commander of the Faithful, this shopkeeper lately sold me a sword for a 
true Damascus biade. I paid him his price without higgling, and went forth to 
battle with the enemies of the Prophet. We were hard pushed by the accarsed 


Giaours, and fell before them like ripe grain. A boy, whom I could have slain - 


With the wind of a good scimitar, engaged me; and, snapping my sword like a 
reed, gave me this ugly gash on the cheek. I have no sword now. Here is the 
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hilt of my famous Damascus blade,” and he threw it at the feet of the Sultan’s 
barb ; ‘‘ give me another, Master, and I will punish the lying shop-keeper.” 

“You are a brave fellow, Mameluke,” said the Sultan, unbuckling his own 
sword, and handing it to the soldier ; ‘‘ wear this, and smite the Giaours. Leave 
the shop-keeper to us.” 

The soldier fell back in the ranks, and the Sultan made a sign to the slave 
with the bowstring, who seized Abdallah, and prepared to strangle him. 

The next accuser was one of the desert sheiks. ‘ 

** Seven years ago,” he said, ‘‘ there was a famine among my people. The 
tidings reached Cairo, and this dog sent his agents amongst us loaded with corn, 
not to relieve our wants, but to rob us of our flocks and herds. He built 


‘ granaries in our midst, and tortured us with the sight of food which few were 


rich enough to buy. We implored the assistance of other merchants, and many 
attempted to help us, but he drove them all from the field, some by bribery, and 
some by underselling, till, at last, no one would venture against him. The souls 
of our dead cry out fur justice—justice on the corn-selling dog!” 

“‘We, too, have a cause of complaint,” said the Commander of the Faithful 
after a score or two had finished accusiug Abdallah. ‘‘ This jewel,’ and he 
plucked one from his turban, “was sold us by the merchant for a pure diamond, 
and it turns out to be a bit of glass. We gave him a thousand purses for what 
is not worth a piastre. To punish him for the cheat we confiscate his estates for 
the Prohpet’s treasury, and we seize his daughter for the imperial harem. As for 


‘the wretch himself, he shall become a slave. We give him to your tribe,” said the 


Sultan, turning to the desert sheik : “‘ It is just that he should suffer, even as he 
has made others. The dog is no longer Abdallah the Merchant, but Abdallah 
the Slave. God is great!” 

“« Lung life to the Shereef! May God prolong his days!” 

The Sultan shook the reins of his barb, and rode down the square, accom- 
panied by his bashaws and sheiks. The Mamelukes and black troops remained, 
together with Abdallah and the executioners. There was no danger now in 
insulting him, and they made the most of the opportunity. The Mamelukes 
began by robbing him of everything valuable. One snatched his turban, another 
his sash, a third his jewel-hilted dagger, and the fourth the purse which he 
vainly attempted to conceal; the rest, meanwhile, rode around him and pricked 
him with the points of their long spears. He was then handed over to the 
soldiers, and buffeted about till his bones ached. When the sheik returned for 
his slave he found him ina sorry plight, for he was covered with blood and 
bruises, and his garments were torn to tatters. Could his counterfeit and second 
self, the vanished beggar, have seen him then, even he must have pitied him, he 
was so ragged and forlorn. 

It pleased the sheik to ride through Cairo before he started for the desert, and 
the whim seized him to make Abdallah lead his camel. The slave walked before 
his master, sullen and slow, the string of the camel slack in his hand, and his 


_ eyes fixed on the ground. Turn which way he would he was blasted by the 


sight of human faces. Men of all ranks and conditions rejoiced at his abasement. 
Children climbed up arches and gateways to get a glimpse of him ; citizens pointed 


him out to strangers, and veiled women peered at him from latticed balconies. | 


Many of his debtors were present, and merry enough they were, too. It was 
not every day that they could pay their debts so easily, 


After traversing the principal streets of the city, passing squares, markets, and 


bazaars, the sheik halted to make room for a procession. First came a file of 
soldiers loaded with swords and daggers, and armfuls of sashes and shawls; then 
a row of black slaves, each with a jar of gold or jewels on his head ; and lastly, 
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she head eunuch, leading a veiled girl, wha trembled under her veil! The heart 
of the slave sunk within him. It was the spoil of his own bazaars which the 
Sultan-had just seized, and his own child Zuleika on her way to the accursed 
harem! A mist swam before the eyes of the wretched man ; he staggered a step, 
and fell senseless in the dust. 

When he came to himself he was travelling with a caravan, for the tribe whose 
slave he had become were journeying back to the desert. The sheik rode at 
their head, and Abdallah led his camel over the sand. 

An ocean of ® ea sand stretched away on all sides till it reached the edge of 
the horizon. Not a tree or plant was to be seen anywhere, not even a blade of 
grass. The sky was without a cloud, intensely blue and bright, and the sun a 
perfect glare of light. 

Sometimes they followed the track of former caravans, trampling in the foot- 
prints of men and camels; at others, they struck out a path for themselves, 
making the far away mountains landmarks. 

The road was frequently strewn with bones, the skeletons of men and camels, 
some of whom were overthrown by whirling clouds of sand, while others must 
have perished from starvation. 

One skeleton in particular impressed Abdallah, and made him thoughtful fur a 
long time. It lay in advance of the multitude, and beside it was a broken water- 
cruse. He picked up a fragment of the cruse, and saw its owner’s name engraved 
under the name of the potter. The dead man was one of his own agents, a trusty 
Egyptian, who started on a long journey for him, and never returned. ‘* He met 
his fate in the desert,” thought Abdallah; ‘he was starved to death that I 
might increase my gains. I remember now that his wife told me this, but I 
feigned to think it false, and refused her a single piastre. . I am punished now, 
for I am in the desert myself. Allah forbid that his fate should be mine !” 

He cast his eyes over the sea of rolling sand, and sighed aloud. Up to this 
time, and it was now the second day of the journey, he had made no complaint ; 
but now his limbs began to fail him from excessive weariness. The hot sand 
burnt his tender feet ; the waste of flint, into which the caravan had come, cut 
him to the very bone, and his steps were marked with blood. 

In the afternoon the caravan halted at a valley well, and pitched their tents 
for the night. The valley was a mere gully, the bed of some ancient river, and 
the well a pit of brackish water. A stunted palm rustled in the burning air, and 
a few hrave tufts of grass disputed the supremacy of the sand. It was a dreary 
place, but it seemed a garden to the weary Abdallah. 

The camels were fed and tethered for the night; the sheik and his sons sat 
cross-legged in the tent and related marvellous tales: the slaves huddled together 
and sang wild songs in strange tongues: but Abdallah stood alone in the shade 
of the palm. His first impulse was flight, but a glance at his swollen feet 
couvinced him of its utter folly. Had he needed anything else to deter him, he 
could have found in the hyena tracks which surrounded the valley. ; 

He threw himself under the stunted palm, and strove to forget the change in _ 
his fortune. He was no longer Abdallah the slave, nor yet Abdallah the 
merchant, but Abdallah the man—a man alone with nature. Si See 


The stars were out by thousands, sparkling in the deep blue sky, and the moon ~ 


lifted her horn above the rim of the desert. The first news that Abdallah had 
of her presence wasa long ray of light which she shot full in his eyes. He 
turned his head aside, and it glinted on the surface of the well.. A second 
followed it, and discovered what the dusk had for some time concealed, the dusky. 
faces of the slaves as they sang their strange wild songs. Then Abdallah saw 
the white tent of the sheik, and the group of tethéred camels, and then the 
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stretch of desert beyond. There was something in the moonlight which made 
everything it shone upon beautiful, even the stern old sheik who came to the door 
of his tent to watch the slaves. It softened the heart of Abdalla and filled him 
with tender and dreamy thoughts. He remembered how often he had seen it 
shining on the mosques and domes of Cairo, and how it flooded the walks of his 
garden, and dripped from the walls of his beloved kiosk. Then his fancy 
wandered, as a moonlight fancy sometimes will, to ruinous old houses, and he saw 
the Beggars’ Quarter as it was on the previous morning. The houses were old 
still, with walls and chimneys leaning to a fall; yet their decay seemed in some 
cegrec repaired, for the chinks aud doors were closed, he knew not how, while the 
windows were curtained with white. 

‘If the moonlight does so much for the beggars’ houses,” thought Abdallah, 
“‘ what might not human kindness do for the beggars?” It was a manly thought, 
and it ennobled even while it grieved him. He pondered over his past life, its 


narrow selfishness and blindness, and giving himself up to the influences around, | 


was initiated into the mysteries of Nature. And the first thing that the universal 
mother taught him was that nothing exists for itself alone. He saw, in thought, 
the moon and stars shining on the earth, and the earth baring her brow to receive 
their light, giving her own in return. The land gradually crumbled into the sea 
on one side of the world, while the sea as gradually withdrew its waters from the 
land on the other. The clouds covered the mountains with snow ; the snow 
melted and formed rivers; the rivers with mists fed the clouds; and the clouds 
turned into snow, and again covered the mountains. The dew crept into the 
heart of the flowers, and the flowers breathed their fragrance to the 

falling dew. Innumerable were the examples of Nature, that it is necessary to 
give, as well as to receive. Yes, and even to give when there is no hope of 
receiving in return, ‘‘The desert, for instance,” thought Abdallah, “‘ what can 
the sun hope to gain by shining on its rocks and billows of sand? For leagues 
there is no living thing, save now and then a scorpion, or a straggling blade of 
grass. Yet the sun shines as generously there as in the gardens of Cashmere, 
and the stars and the queenly moon brighten the solitude with their luminous 
smiles! And the great God of the heavens, the infinite and everlasting Allah, 
who made and overlooks the worlds—of what avail to Him are the prayers and the 
lives of even the holiest ? Yet the hands of the great Father are always stretched 
forth with blessings and bounties, and his ears are always open to the cries of his 
children.” 

“T have not performed my part,” said Abdallah sadly, “as God and Nature 
perform theirs, but from this hour I will amend my life. I have not fallen in 
vain since I have learned to fulfill my duty. God is great!” 

He rose from his seat beneath the palm, and walked to the edge of the valley, 
where he saw a stunted colocynth growing alone in the sand. Curiosity impelled 


him to view it closer, and he hastened to it, although it grew in the midst of the . 


hyena tracks. Stooping on his hands and knees he brushed the sand from it, and 
found that it was dying for want of moisture. Its leaves were shrivelled with 
heat, and the poor melon which it strove to shelter was fairly wilted on the stem. 
It was a worthless plant at best, so bitter that no animal could eat it; but its 
forlorn condition touched the heart of Abdallah, and retracing his steps to the 
well he proceeded to water it, using for that purpose a fragment of the broken 
cruse which he picked up in the desert. That done, he bowed his head to the 
Holy City, and said the prayers of the Faithful, and, creeping among the camels, 
he was soon frst 
The caravan rose at dawn, and resumed their march. The first good deed of 
Abdallah repaid him well, for the colocynth was green and fresh, It waved its 


_ leaves to him at parting, and the shine of its yellow melon was brighter than gold, 
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The sky above, and the sand below; a desert of blue, and a desert of 
yellow. In the upper desert marched the sun, showering abroad his spears of fire, 
in the under desert the sheik and his tribe, vainly endeavouring to ward them off. 

Sun, and sand, and hot wind. Fragments of bleaching bones, - A winding 
string of men and camels, and a solitary swooping kite! 

About noon they were startled by a mirage. It was the first that Abdallah 
had ever seen, and he marvelled greatly thereat. It grew up from the sand 
suddenly, and assumed the shape of a band of roving Bedouins, a tribe of desert 
robbers, mounted on flying stallions, and armed with long spears which they 
brandished furiously. 

Then it became the house of Abdallah, a perfect picture of his lost mansion in 
Cairo. Like that, its walls were striped with red; its balconies shaded the 


street; the fountain played in its kiosk; and a mock Zuleika walked in the 


shade of its unreal trees ! 
Its third change was into the Beggars’ Quarter, which seemed more wretched, 
if that were possible, than when Abdallah saw i: last. Some of the houses had 
fairly tumbled down, nearly all the windows and doors were gone, and the 
squalid wretches had multiplied in every room. Parents had strangled their 


- children, and were weeping for them; children had grown up, and were beating 


their pacents ; and the girl with sequins in her hair—she lay dead in the street! 

Then the mirage surrounded Abdallah, and became the very square in which 
he was stopped by the beggar. He stared down the long streets, and saw the 
white wall of the city, and the fringe of palms overlooking it. Gardens and 
grain-fields barred the north; on the south and west raf the Nile, alive with 
glancing sails. The Mokattam hills were flooded with light, and the mosques 
and minarets blazed with rosy flames. It was too like Cairo; not to be Cairo 
itself! Abdallah rubbed his eyes, like a man awaking from a dream, und found 
to his great joy that he had not stirred from the square. The beggar still stood 


before him, holding oat his hand for alms, and in the distance he saw the Captain — 


of the Sultan’s Guard! Hardly a moment had elapsed, and yet Abdallah had 
passed through so many changes of fortune. It was like the Prophet’s living in 
the seventh heaven seventy-thousand years, while a drop of water was falling 
from his pitcher to the ground. 

‘“‘T have not dreamed in vain,” said the thankful and humbled merchant, ‘ for 
I have learned to perform my duty. Here, my brother is alms for thee,” and he 
gave the beggar a piece of gold; ‘‘ depart in peace, and be happy. For me—I 
will go and pray. Godis Great!” | 

“‘God is Great !”—the muezzins took up the cry, and passed it from minaret 
to minaret, till the morning wind was vocal with the sound. The faithful heard 
it in their houses, and came pouring into the streets, and sought the nearest 
mosque. Every man drew the slippers from his feet, and crossing the sacred 
threshold, worshipped God and the Prophet. There were many solemn prayers 
said that day, and many grateful men in Cairo, bnt none that were more devout 
than Abdallah the Merchant. . 

‘For, by the grace of God,” he said, ‘“ I am still Abdallah the Merchant, and 
not Abdallah the Slave.” ; 


CLOUD FANTASIES. 


WILD, rapid, dark, like dreams of threatening doom, 
Low cloud-racks scud before the level wind: 
Beneath them the bared moorlands, blank and blind, 
Stretch mournful, through pale lengths of glimmering gloom : 
Afar, grand mimic of the sea waves’ boom, 
Hollow, yet sweet (as if a Titan pined 
O’er deathless woes), yon mighty wood, consigned 
To autumn’s blight, bemoans its perished bloom. 
The dim air creeps with a vague shuddering thrill 
Down from these monstrous mists, the sea-gale brings, . 
Half formless, inland, poisoning earth and sky ;— 
Mist, from yon black cloud, shaped like vampire wings 
O’er a lost angel’s visage, deathly still, 
Uplifted toward some dread Eternity! 


| 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


QO* the lawn, in the garden outside of the town, in the shade of the chestnut 

trees, the grass was freshly mown—a delicious {healthy odour exhaled 
from the heaps of new hay—and upon one of them little Anna was lying in great 
comfort. ‘Felicitas leaned against the trunk of the largest chestnut—it had ' 
always been her favourite. How often she had climbed it as a child, when not 
only the garden beneath her but the whole of the beautiful world seemed to her 
flower-strewn! Her gaze sought the shady arch above her, where the bouglis 
were stretching boldly and powerfully forth in every direction. Inside of the’ 
rough bark warm life was pulsing,—the healthy sap ascended and streamed into * 
every leaf and twig that stretched itself abroad into the world far from the parent 
stem, which must have wondered at its offspring’s vagaries, for they trembled in 
every breeze, rustled and moaned when rough winds swept over them, and 
drooped exhausted beneath the hot rays of the sun,—but whatever trembling and 
moaning and sighing went on above, the old trunk stood firm. How is it with 
the human soul when the storms of fate sweep over it? It lies prostrate beneath’ 
them. 
This gloomy thought, trite and true as it sounds, was not exactly verified in 
the case of the girl who is just pondering upon it, and whose white forehead at 
this moment stands out in such lovely contrast with the rugged trunk against. 
which she is leaning. This young creature, so full of sensibility and sympathy, 
had braved storms which would have shattered in the dust hundreds of her sex, 
Perhaps the sad reflection was induced by some unconscious dread,—some 
shadowy presentiment of a coming evil which would prostrate-and crush even her 
iron will. How little do we understand, how little are we conscious of the 
processes going on in our own minds! ‘Not until after the occurrence of some 
great misfortune do we recur to the mysterious warnings that foreshadowed it 
to us. 

Two days had passed since the departure of the Professor and the Councillor’s 
widow upon their expedition to the Thuringian forest. The former entered the - 
travelling carriage with the air of a man who is shaking off a heavy burden, 
which he most willingly bequeathes to the good little town of X: . In the 
hall he had shaken hands with Heinrich, Rosa, and the old cook, who all ran to 
say “ Good-bye”; but he passed Felicitas with a slight bow, touching the: broad’ 
brim of his hat, as cool and indifferent as though her lips had never uttered a _ 
harsh word to him, as if the eyes which had so often flashed defiance at him 
were those of a stranger. ‘‘ That was sensible, and as it should be,” thought 
Felicitas, with tightly-compressed lips. The young widow sat opposite to him. 
She had hovered past the assembled household like a ‘fairy in the middle of a blue 
cloud, and her charming face beneath her straw hat beamed as if with the cer- 
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It was the second afternoon that Felicitas had been allowed to spend with 
little Anna in the garden. They had been peaceful hours, and not only that, 
they had had another and most agreeable, not to say remarkable result. The 
next garden, separated from the Hellwig garden only by a low green hedge, had 
a few days previously come into the possession of the Franz family. The day 
before the young lawyer had exchanged salutations and a few courteous words 
with her across the hedge, and to-day an old lady, in black silk and snowy cap, 
had suddenly appeared and addressed her. It was the mother of young Franz, 
and a person more gentle and kindly could not have been imagined. She lived 
an exceedingly retired life, devoted to her husband and son, and was regarded 
with great respect by the entire town of X In view of Felicitas’ speedy 
departure from the Hellwigs, she begged to offer any advice and assistance that 
the young girl might need. What a ray of sunlight upon the path of the despised 
player’s child! And yet Felicitas was leaning against the trunk of the old 
chestnut-tree, lost in melancholy reverie. A light wind whispered in the branches 
above her head—she smiled sadly—their rustling sounded to her like an echo 
from a lost Eden, She thought of her early youth, now vanishing, and the 
whispering seemed to warn her that she was called upon to struggle and contend 
in the life just opening before her, But it did not warn her that at this very 


moment fate was preparing a crushing blow, which would well-nigh utterly blast 
all her hopes for the future. 


A few minutes before, Heinrich had entered the garden—he seemed about to 
rush up to Felicitas with the greatest precipitation, but he had suddenly disap- 
peared behind a cypress wall. Now he came slowly forward. At the first 
sight of that broad, honest face, working with some violent agitation, she knew 
that he brought evil tidings. She sprang towards him, and seized his hand 
anxiously. 

“Oh, Fay, I cannot help you. You must know it soon,” he said, in a voice 
of despair, brushing the back of his hard hand across his heated brow, and turn- 
ing away his eyes. ‘‘ You know, my poor child, ’tis the way of the world.” 

“*Go on!” she interrupted him harshly, almost with a scream, as she clenched - 
her teeth convulsively. 

“ But no—Heaven take pity on us! If you are going to do so, how shall I 
ever tell you? The old Mam’selle”—— 

“Ts dead !” she shrieked. 

“Not yet, Fay, not yet; but indeed it is almost over—she is unconscious— 
she has had a stroke. And, oh my God! she was alone. Her maid found her 
lying on the floor in the room with her birds ; she had just carefully attended to 
the poor little creatures.” His voice failed him, and he cried like a child. 

For a moment Felicitas stood as if paralysed; every drop of blood forsook 
her pale cheeks ; mechanically she pressed her hands upon her throbbing temples, 
but there came not a single tear. For one moment a bitter smile hovered upon 
her lips, then with unnatural composure she took up her straw hat, which was 
lying upon one of the mounds of hay, called Rosa, who was sewing in the shade 
of the acacias, and delivered the child into her charge. 

* Are you ill?” asked the maid. The statue-like appearance—the unnatural 
rigidity of the girl’s pallid features frightened her. 

“ Yes, she is ill,” Heinrich answered in Felicitas’ stead, as she walked hur- 
riedly toward the garden gate. 

“Oh, Fay! take care what you do,” he said, as he walked part of the way 

. by her side,—‘ Madame is with her; ’tis a good thing that the old Mam’selle 
cannot know it. Dr. Boehm has gone away,—he can do nothing, nothing 


more, ag that it should have happened to-day! Ah, what an unlucky child 
you are 
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Felicitas did not hear what he was saying; the words struck her ear, but con 
‘veyed no meaning to her mind, just as one might meet people in the street and 
not know it. Unseen by Frederika, she entered the house and ran upstairs. On 
‘the topmost landing she threw her hat on the ground. The door of the bird- 
room was ajar,—it resounded with shrill chirpings. How carefully this door had 
always been closed, that no fugitive might escape! Now she passed in without 
losing it. The forsaken little creatures had better seek for food beneath heaven’s 
‘expanse—they had lost their kind protectress ! 

She entered the large sitting-room, and from the adjoining. cabinet issued the 
inflexible, monotonous voice of Madame, and filled the room that had for so many 
years resounded only to the language of music, and to the rare words that fell 
from the lips of kindly, peaceful age. The great lady was reading, in a loud voice 
one of those old Calvinistic hymns, which, composed for an age and a class of 
men entirely wanting in intellectual culture, have lost all meaning if looked upon 

“as interpretations of the devotional sentiment of to-day. How utterly incon- 
-gruous it seemed, that those rough rhymes, strung together so rudely, and abound- 
ing in coarse material imagery, should have been selected to arouse and soothe 
the dying consciousness of one who had, during her whole long life, paid the 
truest homage to the Beautiful, and who recognised the Creator always in the 
beauty and love manifested in his works, 

Noiselessly as a shadow, Felicitas glided into the room: Frau Hellwig read 
on without seeing her. There, beneath the white curtains of the bed, which 
fluttered gently like wings in the breeze from the open window, as if they were 
waiting to receive and bear aloft the parting soul, lay a pale, pale face. Oh, how 
cruel Death is, when, before snatching our dear ones from us to be seen no more 
on earth, he robs the well-known faces of their kindly, loving looks, so that we 
see only what inspires us almost with terror, where we have found hitherto only 
sympathy and affection ! 

The eyelids were not yet quite closed. The eyes rolled from side to side, and 
a lowrattle was heard with every deep-drawn breath,—now and then the right 
arm was slightly lifted, only to fall again helplessly upon the covering of the bed. 

_ What a fearful sight for Felicitas, for whom the last ray of love that had lighted 
her life was about to be extinguished! She stepped up to the side of the bed. 
Frau Hellwig raised her eyes from her hymn-book, and great indeed was her 
astonishment as she saw the pale, tearless face which was bending above the 
dying woman. . 

‘What are you doing here, insolent creature ?”’ she asked, in a loud, harsh 
voice, while she raised her large hand, and pointed towards the door. 

Felicitas did not-answer ; but the sudden cessation of the reading appeared to 
make some impression upon the dying woman. She seemed to try to fix her 
wandering gaze ; it fell upon Felicitas. For a moment there shot forth a ray 
of joyful recognition ; her lips moved, but no sound issued from them ; there was 
an evident painful struggle to say something, and yet the strong will compelled 
once more the service of the broken physical mechanism. “Bring a lawyer” 
issued thickly but distinctly from her lips. sa 

Felicitas instantly left the room. There was no time to be lost. She flew 
along the passage ; but just as she was passing the open door of the bird-room, . 
she felt herself violently impelled from behind by two strong hands, which pushed 
her with a sudden shock into the middle of the room, and then closed and bolted 
the door behind her. A startling clamour arose around her—the terrified. birds 
flew hither and thither in the noisiest and most bewildering confusion. Frelicitas. _ 
had stumbled and fallen inthe middle of the room, dragging down with her one 
of the fir-trees. What had happened? She arose and put back her hair, which> 
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had fallen loosely around her face. She had seen no one, had heard no foot- 
step behind her, and yet some one had certainly been there, and thrust her in 


there with demoniac force just at a moment when she was about to fulfil the 


request of a dying woman, and when every instant of delay burdened her soul 
with a fearful weight of responsibility. 

She rushed to the door, but it was firmly bolted ; she knocked, and rattled the 
latch, but the loud noise made by the birds drowned all other sounds. The ter- 
rified little creatures wheeled above her head, flew wildly against the walls, and 
were scarcely pacified when the young girl dropped her hands at her sides, and 
stood still in utter despair. Who would open the door for her? Certainly not 
the hands which had just bolted it upon her! She knew that iron grasp only 
too well; it was the grasp of the same hand which had just been holding the 
hymn-book ; the book had been thrown aside that the young girl might thus 
violently be prevented from fulfilling her errand, and now the terrible woman 
was again sitting by the dying bed, and her voice was again heard reading in the 
same loud monotonous tones. She could, without emotion, suffer the dying 
woman to struggle with and prolong the death agony in the vain hope of still 
performing some last act of benevolence. Poor Aunt Cordula! She left the 
world, where she had led so lonely a life, with no pleasant farewell glimpse of it.. 
The last impressions that her parting soul received were of religious fanaticism in 
the person of the woman whom she had loathed, and of the proverbial ingratitude 
of the world, which Felicitas must have seemed to exemplify. At this last 
thought the blood rushed to the young girl’s head. She was beside herself, and 
attempted with redoubled vigour to force the door—in vain. Why was she 
locked up here? Aunt Cordula had told her to bring a lawyer—had she a last 
confession to make? No, no, the old Mam’selle had nothing to confess! If she 
had borne the burden of guilt during her life, it was the guilt of others,—a bur- 
den fast falling from her now. This much had become gradually clear to 
Felicitas in her intercourse with Aunt Cordula,—that the old Mam’selle might 
be the repository, but never the accomplice, of some guilty secret. Perhaps she 
had wished to dispose of her property, and had thus been prevented by Madame’s 
violence. If Aunt Cordula died without a will, her entire property would revert 
to the Hellwig family.—who knows how many poor suffering human beings these 
moments of delay might rob of their future support, while the storehouses and 
coffers of the merchant’s family, already wealthy, would receive new accessions 
through Madame’s cunning. 

Felicitas went to the window and looked around upon the neighbouring 
houses, anxiously searching for some human form which might respond to her 
cry for help, but all were too far beneath her,—she could neither be heard nor 
seen. How her pulses throbbed with agony of mind and feverish excitement! 
She threw herself into the only chair in the room and burst into tears of 
despair. At all events it would now be too late, even ifshe were released at this 
moment. Perhaps the dear eyes in the next room were already closed, and the 
heart, which must have looked with such anxiety for Felicitas’ return, had 
throbbed its last. 

The young girl’s keen quick mind could find no consolation in the almost 
universal belief that the transfigured soul was at this moment conscious of all 
that had prevented the fulfilment of its last earthly desire. It is hard to believe 
that the human soul, which, like everything that God’s wisdom has created, 
obeys the law of gradual progress, and passes through countless phases before 
airiving at perfection, immediately upon release from its earthly prison,—is. 
endowed with the Divine attribute of omniscience, and from beyond the grave 


reads like an open book all the actions and secret motives of those whom ft 
leaves behind, 
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Nearly two hours had been passed in her prison—consumed in gloomy reflec- 
tion and despairing efforts to accomplish her release. The place grew hateful to 
her. These senseless creatures which she had once delighted in, but which 
renewed their wild fluttering and shrill chirpings at every movement that she 
made, seemed to her excited fancy like supernatural existences—she trembled at 
her own motions. The evening was falling, and twilight crept into the gloomy 
room—her heart was throbbing with its first wild pain for her dear lost friend 
—her senses seemed to be forsaking her! Once more she ran to the door, and 
paused, overcome with amazement,—the latch yielded easily to her touch. 
Without, in the passage, deathlike silence reigned. Felicitas could almost have 
believed herself the victim of some frightful dream, if the door of the sitting- 
room had not been locked. Through the keyhole a strong draught of air was 
blowing—she heard the rustle of the ivy upon the walls within—they had 
opened the window—all then was over, over ! 

Below, in the front mansion, the old cook sat knitting at the open street door 
as was her custom, on fair summer afternoons. From the kitchen came-a 
strong smell of freshly-baked bread,—she had just taken from the oven a huge 
panful of little biscuits which Madame liked to eat with coffee. Everything 
down there was going on in its accustomed routine, while above, a member of the 
family had just left the world. ; 


Felicitas went into the servants’ room. Soon after Heinrich entered. He 


hung his cap on its peg and then silently walked up to Felicitas and held out his - 


hand without a word. His old weather-beaten face looked unutterably sad, and 
his eyes were red with weeping; the sight of him was a relief to the paralysed 
heart of the yuung girl,—she sprang up, threw her arms around his neck, and 
burst into a passion of teacs. 

“Didn’t you see her again, Fay?” heasked gently, after a pause. ‘“Frederika 
says Madame closed her eyes—with those hands—that had never been kind to 
her! Of course you were out of the question—we all know how it would have 
enraged Madame if she had caught the slightest glimpse of you up there. But 
where have you been all this time ?” 

Felicitas’ tears had ceased to flow. With flashing eyes she told him of what 
had taken place. He walked up and down the room like one possessed. 

** Can such things be possible!” he cried again and again, running his thick 
hard fingers continually through his coarse, bushy gray hair. ‘ And could oar 
Father in Heaven allow it? Oh, Merciful Powers! If you should go bafure a 
magistrate, and tell it all, and accuse her, you'd be sent home again because you 
have no witnesses, and no one in the whole town would believe yuu, for 
she is the pious, worthy Frau Hellwig—and you,—Ah, she’s a sly ons!” he 
interrupted himself with a grim laugh. ‘‘ Just when the birds were screeching 
loudest she softly unbolted the door again. Yes, yes! I always knew it, she’s 
a perfect limb! And Fay, my poor child, she has robbed yon. This morning 
the old Mam’selle sent me to request her lawyer to cum? to her—‘o-morrow 
afternoon she was going to make her will—for your sake. Oh, yes, ‘ Who 


knows how soon my death may come ?’—she was cleverer than any of us—and _ 
would have shamed many a learned man with her wisdom, but she had never 


learned that verse of the hymn by heart, or she would not have put it off s» 
long !” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘FT was quite early the next morning when Frau Hellwig appeared in the 


courtyard. She wore a black lace cap instead of the stiff white muslin one, 
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the style of which had been —— for so many years. The worldly womar, 
who had so often descrated the Sabbath of the Lord with her songs and 
frivolities, was dead,—even the form which had been the abode of that spirit of 
levity had vanished from the old house. The body had been already removed 
the previous evening to the undertaker’s. But in spite of all this, the dead 
woman had borne the name of Hellwig, and therefore Madame wore the black cap,. 
and the crape collar which to-day replaced the stiff, white linen strip that usually, 
surrounded her throat. 

She unlocked the door behind which Felicitas had once seen the old Mam’selle: 
disappear. Beside the well-known flight of stairs behind the painted door, 
another narrow winding staircase led directly up to the old Mam’selle’s dwelling: 
from the steep street without, Here Heinrich and her maid had always found 
entrance and egress. 

The marble busts still looked down unchanged from their brackets, but the: 
genius of the place had fled from the room which Madame now entered with the: 
air of a possessor. A cold, contemptuous smile hovered about her lips as she 
passed through the little suite of rooms, each of which revealed in its tasteful 
arrangement the poetic mind, the gentle spirit of its former inhabitant; but she 
contracted her brows with an expression of hate as her glance rested upon the: 
rows of volumes in their costly morocco bindings upon the shelves of the various. 

- book-cases—those books which bore the names of the poets and authors who had. 
been the old Mam’selle’s favourites. 

She picked up a large bunch of keys which was lying upon the table and 
opened a desk, apparently the most interesting article of furniture in the room to 
her. The most thorough order reigned in all the drawers and boxes. She 
opened each and took out bundles of letters, yellow with age, and tied with 
faded ribbon, and piles of manuscript. The large white hands thrust them back 
again impatiently—what interest could all that “trash” have for Madame ?— 
she was not curious. Buta box, containing deeds and legal documents, was. 
treated much more respectfully. With the greatest care and an expression of 
uch inward satisfaction Frau Hellwig unfolded paper after paper. She was an 
excellent arithmetician. In a very few moments she had counted, added, and 
multiplied and was entire mistress of the amount of the old Mam’selle’s pro- 
perty,—it exceeded her expectations. . 

But she was by no means at the end of her search—she now examined the 
contents of all the different closets, wardrobes and trunks, and as she proceeded, 
she became more hurried and impatient. Gradually her face grew flushed, her 
clumsy figure wandered from room to room, her hands rummaged recklessly in 
the linen-presses, tossed about the delicately-folded laces and caps of the departed, 
and moved the porcelain and glass in the cupboards so carelessly that they rang 
again—but what she sought was not to be found. At last, greatly irritated, she 
stepped out into the gallery. With her clumsy, awkward movements she over- 
threw several flower-pots, and scattered flowers and leaves in every direction, 
but she paid no attention to the mischief that she was doing, she was too much 
— even to bestow her usual amount of contempt upon the “ useless. 

as 

Frederika was feeding her fowls below. Frau Hellwig called down to her to 
send up Heinrich, and stepping back into the rooms, began her search anew. 

“Do you know where the old Mam’selle kept her silver? ” she asked, 
addressing Heinrich immediately upon his entrance. ‘She must have had a 
great deal, I know about it from my mother-in-law. There were at least two: 
dozen heavy large spoons,.and the same number of heavily gilt teaspoons, be- 

sides silver candlesticks, a coffee-pot, and a cream pitcher.” The enumeration 
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rolled glibly from off her tongue as though it had been well committed to memory. 
“I can find none of these articles—where can they be?” 

“T do not know, Madame,” replied Heinrich quietly. He stepped up toa 
table, opened a box upon it, and took out two silver dishes. ‘*'This is all the 
silver of the old Mam’selle’s that I have ever seen,” he said, I had to clean it 
often, for the maid did not make it bright enough.” 

Frau Hellwig bit her lips and walked heavily up and down the room. The 
stern reserve which she usually retained before her servants forsook her for a 
moment. 

‘Tt will be a fine thing—a perfect shame—if the old woman has sold this 
valuable family silver, or perhaps, given it away ; it would have been just like 
her!” she continued as if to herself. “She had diamonds too—some very 
beautiful jewellery—everything which the Hellwig family ever possessed of the 
kind, was divided between her and my mother-in-law.” She paused suddenly, 
and her eyes rested upon the old cabinet with the glass doors that held the port- © 
folios of music. She had not yet searched that. 

The lower part of this cabinet was closed by massive doors of richly carved 
wood. She tore open these, and searched the shelves, which were filled with 
carefully-arranged magazine3 and periodicals. 

The hard malicious smile appeared on her face, disclosing her strong well- 
preserved teeth. She dragged out one pile after another, throwing them with 
such haste upon the floor that the siugle sheets flew all about the room 

The old servant was boiling with rage. He clenched his fist and looked 
savagely at the old Vandal. He had brought all those papers and, pamphlets - 
from the post himself—they had been the intellectual food of the old Mam’selle 
—how well he remembered the sparkle of her kindly eyes as he laid a new book 
upon her table ! 

‘¢ These are all arch-enemies of our church!” she muttered. ‘ These blas- 
phemous sheets!—the devilish inventions! Yes, yes, she has led a life of sin, 
the miserable old maid !—and I have been forced for so many years to endure 
this ungodly creature beneath my roof!” 

She arose and looked through the glass doors of the cabinet. At sight of the 
music a sort of harsh discordant laugh broke from her. She opened the doors, 
and told Heinrich to bring a clothes-basket, into which she ordered him to put all 
the music-books and portfolios filled with notes. Heinrich racked his brain with 
guessing what was to be the fate of these beautiful books which had so often lain 
upon the piano, and from which the old Mam’selle had read such exquisite musie. 
Madame stood behind him and took care that not a scrap was left behind; she 
herself did not touch a single sheet-—it almost seemed as if she were afraid they 
would burn her fingers. 

Then she ordered the old servant to carry the basket downstairs. She care- 
fully locked all the doors in these rooms, and followed him. To the vexation 
of Frederika, who always dreaded her visits, she went into the kitchen, where 
Heinrich deposited his burden and was then sent into the sitting-room for a paper- 
knife. The old cook had just made up a blazing fire. 

* You will not need so much wood to-day, Frederika,” said Madame, throw- : 
ing one of the loose sheets into the flames. The beautiful portfolio containing 
the old Mam’selle’s costly collection of autographs lay upon the top of the basket. 
The silk ribbons with which it was tied together were loosened one after the 
other by Madame’s large determined fingers, and ah! how eagerly the blazing 
fire devoured them! There a red flame played around the name of Gluck— 
the notes of a brilliant cadenza of Cimarosa’s glowed like fiery pearls—all, 
Italian, German, and French, enveloped in the same burning shroud, sunk 
peacefully to rest. 
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Heinrich stood looking on at first in utter bewilderment, choking with rage. — 
The body of his dead friend was not yet consigned to the earth, and this un- 
feeling woman was already abusing and destroying what had belonged to her— 
more roughly than a common soldier in a hostile country. =" <= 

“«« But, Madame,” he said at last, “‘ perhaps there is a will!” 

Frau Hellwig looked upat him. Her face scarlet with the heat of the fire, — 
expressed mingled displeasure and contempt. 

*« Since when have I allowed you to utter your opinions in my presence?” she 
asked sharply. In her hand she held the manuscript operetta of Bach’s which 
the old Mam’selle had lately declared to be worth its weight in gold, as it was 
the only copy in existence, With increased energy and a singular look upon her 
countenance, she cut and tore at the leaves, thrusting them all into the hottest 
part of the fire. 

At this moment the bell of the street door rang loudly. Heinrich went to 
open it. An official, accompanied by a lawyer, entered. He bowed to Madame, 
who came from the kitchen in much surprise, while he introduced himself as the 
legal commissary, who had been sent to seal up the property of the deceased 
Cordula Hellwig, spinster. 

Perhaps for the first time in her life Frau Hellwig lost her iron self-possession 
and presence of mind. 

“ Seal up?” she stammered. 

‘* She has left a will with her lawyer.” 

“That must be a mistake,” she returned. ‘I know for a certainty that 
according to her father’s will she was powerless to make one—her property all 
reverts to the Hellwig family.” 

“TI am very sorry,” said the official, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘The will 
exists, and although I greatly regret being obliged to trouble you, my duty com- 
pels me to persist, and place seals upon her effects immediately.” 

Frau Hellwig bit her lips, took the keys of the rooms under the roof, and 
preceded the unwelcome visitors. But Heinrich ran upstairs exultingly to 
Felicitas, who was fulfilling her duties as nurse—although, to Anna’s amazement 
she sat mute and stiff as a statue to-day beside her chattering little charge. ‘The 
old servant told her all that had happened. At his description of the auto da fé 
she started up. 

“‘ Were they single sheets that she burnt?” she asked in a choking voice. 

oe single sheets. They were all in blue portfolios, tied with beautiful 
ri ns” 

She did not wait to hear any more, but hurried down to the kitchen. There 
stood the basket, it still contained some music and some exercises for the piano, but 
the portfolios were lying open and defaced upon the brick floor—not a sheet of 
their contents remained. The draught had blown out of the fire a little scrap of 
paper which was lying upon the hearth. Felicitas picked it up—“ The M.S. 
composition of Johann Sebastian Bach, written by his own hand, and received 
from him as a remembrance, 1707, Gotthelf v. Hirschsprung,” she read with 
streaming eyes. It was the last remains of the mysterious manuscript. The 
melodies were hushed forever ! 

Apparently, Frau Hellwig had not intended at first that her son’s pleasure-trip 
should be interrupted on account of the death of the old Mam’selle, but when 
the business of sealing up was over, from which she returned in an extremely 
provoked and irritated mood, she wrote a hasty note recalling him. For, accord- 
ing to aunt Cordula’s directions, her will was to be read the day after the 
funeral. To enable her to listen toit Madame needed some support; she had 
never in her life seemed to possess so little self-reliance. The terrible idea of the 
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probable loss of a considerable property which she had always, regarded as 
eventually her own, had a most depressing effect even upon her iron nerves. 

The pleasure party liad started without any definite plans as to where they 
should first proceed. The programme was: ‘a pleasure excursion wherever we 
please, with pleasant halts where the woods are greenest.” And accordingly 


~ Frau Hellwig could not direct her letter with any precision. The search that 


Madame had begun in the rooms under the roof she now continued in her deceased 
husband’s study. Surely among the family papers the proof could be found that 
the old Mam’selle had no right to will away her inheritance as she pleased. 
Perhaps indeed her own savings had accumulated. Madame had suspected as 
much on the previous evening, and had trusted in the bolt of the bird-room to 
preserve these savings also to the Hellwigs. But although Madame pondered and 
tried to remember, she could not recall or discover why the conviction was so 
strong in her mind that Aunt Cordula had no control over the disposition of her 
inheritance. Whether she remembered it as a direction in the will of Cordula 
Hellwig’s father, or whether she had been assured of it upon sufficient authority, 
she did not know, but convinced she was; and there must be papers in existence 
which which would reveal why, and which she must search for. She searched 
and read until the perspiration stood upon her pale forehead,—to-day was an un- 


_ lucky day—the afternoon’s exertions, like those of the morning, were entirely 


without result. Fortune usually delights to cast her roses at the feet of cold- 
blooded, calculating, unimaginative people—it seems almost as if she thought her 
treasures less safe with richly endowed, generous natures, than with those whose 
souls are as tightly closed as their money-bags. Madame had hitherto been one 
of Fortune’s favourites, and was all the more provoked and surprised by this un- 
lucky day. 

Teo ls had passed. Madame’s letter was apparently travelling in the well- 
crammed mail-bag through the green valleys of the Thuringian forest, and the old 


Mam’selle was borne to her last resting-place, without one of the name of Hellwig . 


to see her coffin laid in the ground. 

Felicitas bore her sorrow silently with that self-control which belongs to strong 
natures. She did not know the weakness that finds consolation for grief in con- 
stantly speaking of it. From her childhood she had been accustomed to struggle 
through every trial alone and to let her inward wounds bleed sorely, without 
allowing those around to suspect their existence. She purposely avoided 
looking upon the dead face of her dear old friend. The last conscious glance of 
the dying woman had been a farewell look—she would have no memory of that 
dear face uninformed by the light of life. But on the afternoon of the day of 
the funeral, when Frau Hellwig had gone out, she took down a key which was 
hanging in the servants’ room,—it unlocked the corridor upon which 
opened the old lumber room, which the reader has already seen. Madame’s in- 
crease in size and weight during the last few years had made her very averse to 
mounting the upper flights of stairs, and the keys to the upper rooms had conse- 
quently been handed over to the cook, who had free ingress here. 

Aunt Cordula must and should have fresh flowers laid upon her grave—but 
only those which she herself had nourished. The rooms under the roof were all, 
with the exception of the bird-room, locked and sealed up, and there was there- 
fore no way of getting through the house to the flower-garden, which the care- 
lessness of the officials had thus left exposed to neglect. After nine years, 
Felicitas now stood once more at the window of the garret-room, and looked 
across to the flowers on the roof. How much lay between that wretched day, 


‘when her wounded childish heart had rebelled against God and man, and to-day ! 


Over there she had found a home. The lonely occupant of those rooms had 
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taken the despised player’s child to her large, noble woman’s heart, and had 
warded off every blow from her with the weapons of her cultivated intellect. 
There the child had studied diligently, and a new life of the mind had opened 
before her. He who was at present wandering through the Thuringian forest 
with a brilliant party of friends, did not dream that his wonderful schemes— 
based upon narrow prejudices and false views of duty—would be made of no 
avail by two little feet tripping lightly along those tumble-down gutters on the 
edge of the roofs. 

And now she must tread that path again. FFelicitas got out of the window and 
walked bravely across—the firm even floor of the gallery was soon beneath her 
feet. Those poor flowers which were so unconsciously waving their heads in the 
gentle breeze were far worse off than the lilies in the fields. Magically suspended 
in air, as it were, they knew nothing of the nourishing soil—nothing of the warm, 
fresh mother-earth which takes to its kindly heart the tenderest fibres of the most 
delicate flowers, as well as the gnarled roots of the mightiest oak—their weal or 
woe had depended upon two little withered white hands, which were now folded 
under ground, and would soon crumble into dust, The orphaned plants could 
not yet know their loss—it had lately rained several times in the night, and they 
were flourishing and blooming gorgeously. 

Felicitas pressed her face against the panes of the glass door and looked into 
the room. There stood the little round table—the knitting lay in a basket upon 
it, as though it had just been put down to be resumed immediately. Directly 
across an open book lay the spectacles—Felicitas could read the page which was 
open—the last intellectual pleasure which the old Mam’selle had had in this world 
had been Antony’s speech, in Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar. There stood the be- 
loved piano, and on one side glimmered the glass panes of the old cabinet, but the 
shelves were empty—the old piece of furniture had proved but a faithless guardian 
of its musical treasures, which it had yielded up to the ruth'ess despoiler, and 
which were now devoured by the flames; but it had tightly clutched other 
treasures. Madame had sought in vain for the old Mam’selle’s silver, and 
Felicitas suddenly started. The secret depository in the cabinet contained not 
the silver only—in one corner was a little gray pasteboard box. “It must die 
before me,” Aunt Cordula had said,—aas it destroyed? It was on no account 
to fall into the hands of her heirs, and yet how averse she had been to consign it 
to destruction herself! It was more than probable that it was yet in existence. 
If the will revealed where the silver was to be found, possibly a secret might - 
come to light which Aunt Cordula had guarded from the whole world with iron 
determination—this must never be. 

The glass door was bolted from within. Felicitas, without a moment’s ~ 
hesitation, broke one of the panes, ahd felt for the bolt. It was not slipped—the 
door had been locked and the key taken from the keyhole—a disheartening dis- 
covery. A passionate impatience took possession of the young girl at the thought 
that fate always stepped in to prevent any service that she wished to render Aunt 
Cordula.. There was now, mingled with her grief for the departed, anxiety for 
the future. Could the contents of the little gray box effectually crush all whis- 
pers of any guilt attached to the old Mam’selle? Or might they not be 
sufficiently incomprehensible and mysterious to cast a darker shadow upon her 
memory ? 

She hastily gathered a large bouquet, put two jars of auriculas, Aunt Cordula’s 
favourite flowers, into her basket, and retraced her steps across the roof, with a 
much heavier heart than she had brought with her. 

And now she had three graves in the large quiet graveyard. The earth 
covered those who had loved her, and to whom her warm heart had clung with 
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the fondest affection. She looked bitterly towards heaven when she had strewn 
and planted the flowers upon Aunt Cordula’s grave. There was no one left now 
to be taken from her. Her father must have been long dead—his bones were 
crumbling in some foreign land—here, upon a marble monument, was the name 
in gilt letters, “‘ Friedrich Hellwig,” and there—she walked over to her mother’s 
grave, which, thanks to the tender kindness of the old Mam’selle, had for the last 
nine years been covered with exquisite flowers as soon as spring opened. To- 
day the headstone was lying npon the ground. Heinrich had declared a short 
time before that the letters upon it needed renewing, and probably the stone had 
been taken up by his orders. It had before sunk so deep into the ground that 
the name could be deciphered only with difficulty, but now, of course, every 
letter was plain enough. ‘ Meta d’Orlowska,” Felicitas read, her sight dimmed 
by tears,—but there was another name below it, which had hitherto been en- 
tirely covered with earth. The black colour of the letters was of course faded,— 
but they were cut in the sandstone, and “geb. yon Hirschsprung, from Kiel,” 
could be deciphered without trouble. 

Felicitas sunk in a reverie. This was the name which had been written upon 
Bach’s manuscript,—and it had also been borne by the noble Thuringian family 
whose crest was so often found carved upon the walls of the old merchant’s man- 
sion,—the little seal, too, which Felicitas had discovered in her embroidered 
pouch long ago, showed the same leaping stag,—what a riddle it all was! The 
haughty race whose crest it had been, and whose last scions had been driven by 

_ poverty to spade and hoe, had utterly vanished. Heinrich had known the last 
one of the name,—he had been a student at Leipzig, and had died young, and 
unmarried. And yet, fourteen years before, a young creature from the far north 
had appeared here whose maiden name was the same. Had a branch been torn 
from the old Thuringian parent stem to take root ina distant country ? Let the 
haughty knight whose enduring image gazed upon the altered world from the 
walls of the Hellwig mansion rise from his leaden coffin and wander over this 

_ graveyard: various stones bear his name carved upon them, and beneath them 

are resting men with labour’s hard horny hands, men who earned their bread in 
the sweat of their brows, although he left behind him the parchment rolls which 
should confirm the rights and claims of his family to all eternity, and closed his 
eyes in the unshaken delusion that the lofty blood, the aristocratic hands of his 
posterity, could never be degraded by hard labour. Let him stand by this grave 

- which covers a daughter of his house who had wandered hither from afar. The 

bread that she ate was bitter indeed. Hers was a despised calling, and had de- 
stroyed her blooming body. How incomprehensible are the changes which, 
in the history of an individual family as well as of the world, show here heaven- 

- ascending heights and there yawning abysses, which a few years may once more 

level and connect ! 

Were any of Felicitas’ relatives still living? The young girl, when she asked 
herself this question, replied with a bitter smile, at all events they did not exist 
for the daughter of Meta von Hirschsprung. They had been twice publicly 
appealed to and had not responded. Perhaps this branch of the old race had 
preserved its original purity until the time when a daughter of the house 
bestowed her heart and hand upon the juggler and was rejected and ignored for 
ever by all with whom she was connected. So much was certain—her child 
would never cross the threshold of those who could publicly disclaim all relation- 
ship to the juggler’s wife. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


er mani after leaving the graveyard, did not return directly to the 
house on the market-square. Rose and Anna ‘were awaiting her in the 
garden, whither Frau Hellwig was also coming later in the afternoon, to take 
the evening meal beneath the shade of the acacias. Madame had apparently 
recovered her outward composure ; the only change in her was that she went out 
much more frequently than formerly. She seemed to feel the necessity of some 
variety and distraction in her life while waiting for her son’s return. 

She appeared to desire to ignore entirely her meeting with Felicitas by the 
old Mam’selle’s bedside. She had evidently not suspected the young girl’s 
previous intimacy with Aunt Cordula, but had regarded Felicita# intrusion as 
the result of curiosity, which would most certainly have met with a severe rebuke 
under other circumstances, but was passed over without further allusion in view of 
the ae occurrences of that afternoon, which were best forgotten as soon as 
possible. 

Felicitas had made almost the entire circuit of the little town, and now stopped 
before a garden gate. She drew a long breath, and then with quick decision lifted 
the latch and opened it. It led into the garden belonging to the Franz family. 
The young girl had now been thrown back entirely upon her own resources. 
Although her heart was torn and bleeding, her inward suffering had no effect upon 
her hard-won decision of character. The heavy blows of misfortune could not 
long paralyse the clear understanding which coufronted the inevitable with calm- 
ness; the mists of sensibility and enthusiasm had never for one moment clouded 
her reason. 

The gentle, distinguished old lady in the white cap, who had accosted Felicitas a 
few days before, was sitting writing in a shady arbour. She instantly recognised 
her visitor, and beckoned her to approach. 

** Ah, here comes my young neighbour, and wants some good advice, does she 
not?” she asked, with winning kindness, making room for the young girl on the 


‘seat beside her. 


Felicitas told her that at the end of three weeks she should leave the Hellwigs 
and be in need of some employment. : 

“Will you tell me, my child, what duties you can undertake?” asked the 
Jady, regarding Felicitas kindly with the large honest eyes which reminded one 
vividly of her son’s. 

The girl blushed scarlet. At last she must speak of her long-guarded secret, 
and display her accomplishments and attainments as a pedlar does his wares. It 
‘was a painful duty, and yet it must be done. 

**T think I can give thorough instruction in French and German, in geography 
and history,” she replied with hesitation. ‘‘ I have also had excellent instruction 
in drawing. I am nota thorough musician, although I could teach the rudi- 
ments of singing,”—her hearer’s eyes opened wide with astonishment—* and 
then I can cook, wash, and iron, and if need be, scrub.” These last accomplish- 
— came much more glibly from the young girl’s tongue than the first had 

one. 

“You do certainly wish to remain here in our good little town of X—— ?” 
asked the lady with interest. 
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“T cannot say that I wish to stay here for any length of time, but there are 
graves here that are very dear tome. I cannot leave them immediately.” 

“* Well, then, let me tell you something. My sister’s dame de compagnie in 
D—— is going to be married ; her place will be vacant in about six months. I 
can easily procure it for you, and until then you must stay here with me. Do 
you consent ?” 

Felicitas, overcome with surprise and gratitude, kissed the kind old lady’s 
hand, and then stood up and looked wistfully into her eyes. It was evident that 
some request was hovering upon her lips ; the old lady instantly noticed it. 

“There is something else on your mind, my child. If we are to be together 
for a time, we must be open and candid with each other. Come, tell me what 
it is,” she said encouragingly. 

*T wish to ask you to give mea definite office in your household, even 
although it should be a most menial one, and only undertaken for a few months,” 
Felicitas answered hastily and with decision. 

“Ah, Tugderstand! You are tired of eating bread which is hardly-earned, 
and which—let us be frank—is notwithstanding looked upon as given in 
charity.” 

Felicitas assented. 

** Well, you shall occupy no such humiliating position in my house, you dear 
proud child. I now engage you as my companion. You certainly shall not 
wash and iron and scrub ; but you must undertake a general superintendence 
of the household, and give the orders in the kitchen, forl and my old Dora are 
growing feeble together. Will you not ?” 

“ Ah, how gladly!” For the first time since Aunt Cordula’s death a happy 
smile hovered about the grave young face. 

A delicate sunbeam that had played up and down upon the shady walk in front 

of the harbour was suddenly extinguished—the sun was declining. Felicitas re- 
membered that she must be at her post in the garden when Frau Hellwig 
arrived, and therefore begged leave to retire. The old lady dismissed her with 
a warm pressure of the hand, and a few minutes afterward she stood in the ad- 
joining garden with little Annain her arms. Frederika shortly appeared ; she 
carried a heavy basket of crockery, and looked greatly heated. 
* “ They came an hour ago,” she cried quite out of breath, and was very much 
out of temper, as she deposited her burden on the ground. ‘ The fact is, every- 
thing is turned topsy-turvy with us now. Madame told me when she saw the 
carriage coming across the Square that I must get everything ready to stay in 
town this afternoon. Just as I have got everything in order, as she told me, 
the Professor insists upon going out to the garden here, and so I had to pack up 
everything and drag out.” 

Then she rushed away to the beds to cut a few heads of salad. 

“‘ Oh, they've had atime there, Ican tell you—a disgraceful time!” she said 
in a low voice as Felicitas stood by her in the kitchen dressing the salad. 
¢ Madame would hardly say, ‘ how do you do?’ she was so full of the story of 
the will. I'll tell you what, Caroline, I never have seen our Madame as ragin 
as she was to-day in my whole life. And the young master talked like a fool all 
the time. He declared that the old aunt -had been disowned by the family, - 
who had.never troubled themselves about her living or dying, and he could not 
see how people who despised her could pocket her money. The idea of her pro- 
perty had never entered hishead. And whenever Madame stopped to take 
breath, he persisted in asking about the family, whether every one had been 
well during his absence. Oh, he looked queer enough ; and there was the young 
widow with her dress as ifthe rats had gnawed it !”” 
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As usual, Felicitas made no reply tothe old cook’s gossip. She took her - 


sewing and sat down under the chestnut-tree, while little Anna played upon the 
grass at her side. Through a gp in the cypress wall that stretched like a 
curtaln before her, she had a full view of the garden-gate. This gate, with its 
delicate cast-iron tracery framed in on each side by blooming wild rose-bushes, 
and opening intothe garden from the avenue of dark-green lindens that stretched 
beyond it, had always possessed a mysterious charm for the young girl. How 
many forms had appeared and disappeared through this gate,—some kind friendly 


faces which she had once run joyfully to meet,—but others there had been, at — 


which her heart was chilled, and behind which as they retreated the peculiar 
creaking, jarring noise of the closing gate had been music in her ears. Yet 
never had she so thrilled with sudden terror and strange pain as at this moment 
when Madame, leaning upon her son’s arm, and followed by the Councillor’s 
widow, entered the garden. What had she to fear from those people ? Madame, 
for the most part, ignored her existence, and the man by her. side had relin- 
quished all attempt to convert her to his views—those views in accordance with 
which she was a despised outcast in the world. 

Frederika had said he looked ‘‘ queer enough,” and Felicitas herself thought 
she remarked something strange in his appearance. No one could connect the 
idea of haste with the careless motions and air of indifference that charac- 
terised him in everyday life,—and yet it was the only word that Felicitas could 
have used in describing his present manner. He was evidently trying to walk 
quickly—an utter impossibility with his mother’s clumsy figure hanging upon his 
arm,—and with head erect he scanned the entire garden,—naturally he was 
anxious to see his patient again. 

Rose came running along the paved walk to get little Anna, and Felicitas 
followed the two for a few steps that she might see from behind the first cypress 
screen the meeting between mother and child. The Councillor’s widow, ‘tis true, 
took the child fondly in her arms, and kissed and patted its cheeks, but all the 
while she was scolding Rosa for having brought away the key of her room in her 
pocket so that she could not perform any toilette, but had to walk through the 
town in this “ horrid dress.” The becoming travelling-dress had indeed lost some 
of its original colour,and hung above the crinoline limp, and much bedraggled about 
the hem. 

“ Yes, to the very last this excursion has been, and I shall always maintain 
it, the most stupid expedition imaginable!” said the young widow, peevishly, 
and pouting visibly as she drew together with a needle and thread a rent in 


the unfortunate dress. ‘I wish I had stayed at home with you, aunt, in your — 


quiet room. We had a thousand unlucky accidents. Let me tell you, which- 
ever way we went we came upon a shower of rain—and then this cousin Bruin 
of mine was in such a bad humour all the time. You have no idea, aunt, how 
rude and—charming he was. He wanted to turn round and come back the 
very first day. And such trouble as we had to clear up his cloudy face now 
and then. Fraulein von Sternthal took up the matter with such intense interest, 
that I expected every minute she would either make him a declaration of love 
or extort one from him. Now say, John—was she not all amiability and 
attention.” 

Felicitas did not hear the Professor’s reply, She had already returned to 
the chestnut-tree, and was sewing diligently in the hope that she might escape 
notice. They did not look pleasantly. The deep flush of violent excitement 
could still be seen upon Madame’s cheek—and the ill humour that the 
journey had produced in her son seemed not to have been improved by his re- 
ception at home. 
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For awhile it appeared as though the lonely sempstress beneath the chestnut- 
tree would certainly be allowed to remain unmolested in her retirement: only 
once she lifted her eyes and saw through the gap in the cypress wall the figure 
of the Professor. He was sauntering downa gravel walk with his hands behind 
him, but the expression of his face contradicted the negligent indifference of his 
manner—it was excited, expectant—and he looked searchingly down all the 
shady walks behind the green old walls. 

Felicitas sat down and watched him; involuntarily she laid her right hand 
upon her beating heart—she was afraid of the moment when she should be dis- 
covered by him. More and more slowly he walked up the broad gravel path 
that encircled the lawn. His head was bare—was it his strange and excited ex- 
pression, or was the healthy colour gone from his cheeks ?—the young girl 
thought him altered. 

He reached above into the boughs of an apple-tree, bent down one of the 
branches, and looked with great interest at the growing fruit—he could not have 
seen the girl beneath the chestnut-tree yet. The bough snapped up again, and 
he pursued his way. He was coming directly towards Felicitas—he stopped 
and plucked something on the edge of the grass. 

“See, Felicitas, it is a four-leaved clover,” he said quietly, without looking up. 
It sounded as unrestrained and easy as though his intercourse with her had 
never been troubled, as though she would naturally be found sitting under the 
chestnut-tree—but still, something in his manner chained her to the spot. 

“ Men say these four leaves bring good fortune to him who finds them,” he 
continued, coming quickly towards her, ‘‘ Well, let met see now how much of 
the saying is superstition ! ” 

He stood before her In his bearing there was a certain tension, as if the 
man were summoning to his aid the whole force of his strong will. The clover 
leaf fell from his hands; he stretched them both out to Felicitas. 

“Good evening!” The voice vibrated which spoke these two common 
words, Oh, if he bad only used this tone long ago to the child nine years old, 
whose passionate little heart was longing for love and sympathy! To the 
sad brooding heart of the girl whom he had so long misunderstood, the confi- 
dential greeting which revealed unmistakably the delight of return, was too un- 
intelligible. But she raised her hand, she the Pariah, who had declared she 
would reject his aid even though he sought to save her from imminent death, for 
one moment placed her right hand in his—overcome by some mysterious irresis- 
tibl power. It was a kind of miracle, and as such he seemed to regard it— 
oneeunguarded look or motion, aad it might fall from his grasp forever. With 
all he self-control that he could command, he took a different tone. 

‘t Has little Anna given you much trouble?” he asked kindly and sympathis- 
i ‘ e 

“On the contrary, the child’s dependent state touches me—I like to take care 
of her.” 

‘* But you are paler than you were—and those melancholy lines around your 
mouth seem to me more deeply graven than before. You say the child’s de- 
pendent state touches you—others are dependent, too, Felicitas! I will prove it 
to you. Jam sure you have not wasted a thought upon those who fled from the 
little town of X: , seeking new strength for mind and body in the invigorating 
air of the wide forest ?”” 

“T had neither time nor inclination for such thoughts,” she said, blushing 
deeply. 

e know it. But it was otherwise with me. I thought of you. Let me 
tell you when and where, I saw a noble young fir-tree growing all alone upon 
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a rocky cliff, it looked as if it had been wounded and made sore in the forest at 
its feet, and fled to this lonely height. There it stood fixed and gloomy, and 
my fancy lent it a human face, with familiar, proudly-disdainful eyes. A tempest 
arose, the rain drenched its branches, and the storm tossed and beat it 
pitilessly, but after every attack it reared itself again and stood more proudly 
than before.” 

Felicitas raised her eyes and loked at him half-shyly, half-defiantly. He had 
come back strangely altered. This man with the cold steel gray eyes, the 
former devotee and ascetic, the ingrained conservative in whom law and the 
letter must have smothered every spark of poetic freedom—he, the pedant, who 
wearied of a song sung by a human voice, and was supposed to use his own only 
in the service of science, was telling her, in deep melodious tones, a kind 
of fairy story, composed by himself, and the significance of which she could not 
misunderstand. 

** And only imagine,” he continued, ‘there I stood in the valley watching it 
through the tempest, while my companions jeered my folly in mot seeking safe 
shelter. But they did not know that the shy, awkward physician was con- 
templating a vision that no chilling rain or driving storm could banishor destroy. 
For he saw a bold traveller leave the wood below, climb up the lonely cliff, and 
throw his arms around the lofty fir, saying, ‘You are mine!’ And what hap- 
pened then ?” 

‘I know what happened then,” the girl interrupted him in a low muttering 
tone, ‘the lonely tree was true to itself, and used the weapons which nature had 
provided it with.” 

“Even when it saw how he longed to take it close to his heart, Felicitas ? 
Though it knew that it could rest there safe from all storms, and that he would 
cherish it tenderly as the apple of his eye all his life long ?” 

The narrator had evidently become inspired by a kind of passionate interest in 


the fate of these creatures of his fancy, for he spoke with quivering lips, and there 


awoke in his voice all those tones which had so touched Felicitas by the bedside 
of the sick child—but they were powerless now. 

“The lonely tree must have known too well that he was telling it only 
fables,” she replied coldly. ‘You say yourself that it braved the attacks 


of the storm—it must have been firm and strong, and could need no other sup- _ 


port !” 

It had not escaped her that he was growing deadly pale—for some seconds 
every trace of colour left his cheeks. He seemed about to turn and go away, 
but steps were heard approaching. He stood still close by Felicitas, and calmly 
awaited his mother, who stepped through the gap in the hedge upon the arm of 
his cousin. 

“Well, upon my word, John,” she remonstrated, “here you are, keeping 
Caroline from her work and letting us wait an unconscionable time for supper. 
Do you think I shall be pleased if the biscuits are overbaked ?” 

The Councillor’s widow left her aunt’s side and came across the grass to 
Felicitas. | She was not looking as well as usual—the light curls were hanging 
— her face in great disorder, she was flushed, and there was a malicious fire in 

er eyes, 

“T have not yet thanked you, Caroline, for the care you have taken of little 
Anna in wy absence,” said she. The words should have been friendly, but the 
soft voice was sharper than usual, the tone was almost shrill. ‘But you are 
sitting there like a lonely hermit under the chestnut-tree—how could I know 
where you were? Have you often played this setirih, dutscélting part lately ?. 
It would explain in a measure my finding ‘Anna upon my returi'so shamefully 
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neglected. I have been scolding Rosa for it. Her hair has not been attended 
to at all, and her skin is so tanned that she looks like a Hottentot child, and I 
am afraid that she has overheated herself.’ 

‘* Have you no other reproach for her nurse, Adele? Think for a moment !” 
“said the Professor with a sneer. ‘‘ Perhaps it is her fault that your child is not 
healthy—possibly she was the cause of.the showers in the Thuringian forest 
which have spoiled your temper, who knows "——he stopped, and turned away 
contemptuously. 

‘No, you had better not finish your sentence, John,” said the young widow 
‘struggling with tears of anger. ‘ It seems to me you don’t care any more what 
yousay tome. I did not mean to offend you, Caroline,” she turned to the girl, 
“* and to show you that I did not, I beg you to take Anna home and keep her 
with you to-night, I am really worn out and ill with our journey.” 

‘* No, that cannot be!” said the Professor sternly. ‘‘ The time is past for these 


- endless sacrifices. Adele, you are too willing, you understand to well how to use 


other people, you must now take upon yourself the charge of your child again.” — 
‘Yes, Iam glad to hear it!” cried Frau Hellwig from where she stood, “ for 
then the girl can weed these beds to-night thoroughly—I cannot well require 
Heinrich or Frederika to do it any longer, they are growing too old.” 
The Professor’s face flushed. Difficult as it was usually to decipher those 


strange features, they now showed unmistakable shame and embarrassment. 


Perhaps he had never until this moment appreciated fully the position in 
which he had helped to place this young gifted creature. Felicitas left her 
seat beneath the chestnut-tree. She knew that Madame’s few words were 
equivalent to a command, and that if she did not wish to be loaded with 
biting reproaches she must instantly obey. But the Professor stepped up to her. 

““T believe my word as guardian is needed here,” he said, with apparent 
calmness, ‘‘ and I do not wish that you should perfom labour of this description.” 
' “ Ah—would you like to enclose her in a glass case?’ asked Madame, 
stepping her huge foot upon the grass and advancing with more speed than 
usual, ‘‘ She has been brought up strictly in accordance with your directions,— 
strictly. Shall I show you your letter, where you repeated again and again_ 
until 1 was almost tired of seeing the words, that she was brought up to ser- 
vice, and that she must be subjected to strict discipline. ?” 

*‘T have not the smallest intention of disclaiming an iota of what has been 
done according to my express desire,” replied the Professor firmly, but gloomily, 
“‘nor can I deny that I did what I did from honest motives, and in the full con- 
viotion that I was acting for the best; but I trust I shall never be guilty of the 
weakness of persisting in what I have discovered to be an error, for fear of the 
consequences—therefore I wish now to declare that my views are changed, and 
that of course I must act differently.” 

The Councillor’s widow stooped as she heard the last words. She pluckeda 
lonely clover-leaf which the scythe had spared, and tore it to pieces. But 
Madame laughed contemptuously. 

“Don’t make yourself ridiculous, John,” she said with a cold seeer. ‘* At 
your age a man does not adopt a new set of ideas. Those which he has must be 
decided and strong, or his life will be a failure. Besides, you are not the only 
one who has had to do with this matter. I have done my part, and I should 


think that the proof might be found in my life that, by the grace of God, I 
have always done what was right. I shall be serry indeed if the Hellwig weak- 


ness is about to manifest itself in your character, for, should it do so, I might 

a8 well tell you at once, we must be strangers to each other for the future. 

As long as the girl lives in my house, she is subject to my commands—she shall 
v 


q 
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spend not one idle minute, if I can prevent it, bnt after she leaves me she may 
be as useless as she chooses, for all I care, fold her hands in her lap and play the 
lady. 

sf That she will never do, Madame Hellwig!” said Felicitas, glancing at 
her hands, which were exquisitely shaped, but tanned and hard with labour. 
** Labour is one of the conditions of her life. Will you have the goodness to point 
out to me the beds which you wish weeded ?” 

The Professor, who had received his mother’s coarse attack with entire compo- 
sure, turned hastily to Felicitas, and regarded her wrathfully. ae 
**T expressly forbid you to do it!” he cried harshly and with decision, and a 
stern frown contracted his brow. ‘‘ And if as your guardian my command is. 
powerless to combat your stubborn determination, let me as a physician appeal to 
your reason. You have oyver-exerted yourself with nursing little Anna. Your . 
whole appearance shows it. In a very short time you will leave my mother’s 
house, it is our duty to take care that you at least carry a healthy physique with 
you into your future sphere of action.” 

“ That,” said Madame, ‘“‘is a sensible reason, which carries weight.” To her 
ears, after waiting in vain to hear her son reprove Felicitas, the words “‘ stubborn 
determination” were actually like music, ‘‘ Let her go to the house now—L 
don't care”—she added, although I cannot see how all the nursing she has had 
to do should have done her any harm. She is young, and has always been well 
fed. Look at other girls in her position, John—they work day and night, and 
yet what red cheeks they have! ” 

She took the young widow’s arm, and went back across the lawn, evidently ex- 
pecting that her son would follow her, and the young widow, in a pouting, cross 
mood, evidently avoided looking back forhim. At first he seemed to be about to 
accompany them—but he turned back after a few steps, and as the last glimpse 
of the unfortunate blue dress disappeared behind the cypress hedge, he slowly 
approached the chestnut-tree, and stood for a few seconds silently beside Felicitas, 
who was tying the string of her straw hat beneath her chin. Suddenly he 
stooped and looked under the broad brim of the hat, which entirely shaded the 
girl’s forehead and eyes. ‘The irritation that was still visible in his face melted 
away as he looked at her. 

“You do not know that you have pained me me to-day more than I can tell 
ag he asked, shaking his head, and as gently as though he were speaking to 
a child. 

She was silent. 

“* Felicitas, I cannot for one instant believe that you are one of those women 
who delight in hearing a man sue humbly and repeatedly for forgiveness.” 

She arose. The pure maidenly face flushed painfully. 

“Such entreaties, it seems to me, are always most painful to those to whom 
they are addressed,” she answered, after a pause, in a gentler tone than she was 
accustomed to use to him. ‘‘ I would not willingly listen to them from any one 
who was not my companion—my friend. Children should ask forgiveness of a 
parent. I should not like to see the case reversed. Nor should I’—— she 
paused, but the blush still coloured her cheeks. 

‘Nor would it be any gratification to you to see a man continually humble 
himself before you, Felicitas. Am I not right?” he concluded her unfinished 
sentence quickly, and something like hope sounded in his voice. ‘* But to carry 
out such lofty views as yours would bring about evil results,” he continued, after 
@ moment’s silence. ‘ And now be truly kind, and consider whether it be not 
a woman’s duty to extend her hand in aid to a man, and assist him to extricate 
himself from the error which he acknowledged! Stop, I do not want an answer 
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now,—lI see in your eyes it would not be the one that I wish to hear. I will 


wait patiently,—perhaps the time may come when the angry fir-tree upon the | 


rock will not use its weapons.” 


He left her. Upon the ground at her feet lay the four-leaved clover which 


had fallen from his hands, and which had been plucked as a symbol of good 
fortune. It lay upon the closely-cut lawn with all its four leaves delicately 
spread out. She would not pick it up—she had nothing to do with his good or 
evil fortune—but she made a wide circuit around it,—she would not absolutel: 

trample the little green prophet under foot. - 


CHAPTER XX. 


A FTER a series of lovely days full of sunshine and spring breezes, a leaden 

stormy sky hung above the little town of X-——-. The dull clouds seemed 
almost to touch the top ofthe lofty tower, whose round white shaft shot up into the 
air, surmounted by a brilliant green point, like a stalk of asparagus. On such days, 
under such a dark sky, the old merchant-house in the Square seemed to partake 
once more of the gloomy grand character of its ancestral times, when grim por- 
traits ofrobber knights adorned its walls—and a breath from the middle ages 
seemed to sweep through its lofty rooms. 

To-day the curtains were closed before the windows of the rooms in the front 
of the house inhabited by the Councillor’s widow. Their lovely tenant was 
suffering with headache, and was in such a state of uncontrollable excitement, 
that her rooms were darkened and every sound near them hushed. The stern 
face which was seen behind the asclepias plant from year’s end to year’s end, 
did not appear to-day. The gray skies above seemed to bode evil—and, indeed, 
this day was to be one of the grayest and gloomiest m Madame’s experience,—it 
was the day of the reading of the old Mam’selle’s will. Her twosons only, with 
old Heinrich, had been summoned to appear by the lawyer,—it would seem that 
Madame’s existence had been entirely ignored in the matter,—but Nathanael 
was absent and his mother appeared in his stead. 

Towards noon she returned to the house in the Square, accompanied by the 
Professor, while Heinrich followed at a respectful distance. Sudden deaths and 
dangerous illnesses among her friends and connections had been powerless to affect 
any change in Madame’s appearance in public,—her strong will, which would not 
bend, her evident piety preserved her marble features in their tearless repose, 


even in the presence of such visitations of Proxidence. How often had she 


seemed to some writhing, despairing soul, robbed of its dearest treasures, a 
revelation of sainted resignation! But to-day there was presented to the little 
town of X an unwonted spectacle. This model of invincible composure 
had undergone a change. Her features were undeniably flushed with agitation— 
the deep solemnity of her usual gait was perceptibly altered, and she moved with 
unseemly haste, while the words which she addressed te her son walking silently 
at her side, though whispered, were evidently none of the gentlest. 

Notwithstanding her headache, the young widow had been peeping from 
between the curtains of her room, upon the watch for their return, and as soon 
as they entered the house she came downstairs—with pale cheeks and heavy 


eyes, ’tis true, but most charmingly dressed—to hear the results of the morning. — 


They all entered the sitting-room together. 

“Well, congratulate us, Adele,” cried Madame, with a bitter laugh, full of 
malice and contempt. ‘She has left property worth forty-two thousand thalers, 
and not one cent to the Hellwig family, to whom the money all belonged by 
right! The will is the craziest piece of work that can be imagined; but it can- 


not be touched—we must not say one word to prevent such injustice—and all - 
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because the men of the family have had not one particle of energy ;—matters 
would have been different if I had been the head of the house! I cannot under- 
stand how my deceased husband—without having the smallest security—could 
leave that old woman up there under the roof to do just as she pleased.” 

The Professor was walking up and down the room with his hands clasped 
behind him. His brow was clouded, and from beneath the thick eyebrows he 
shot lightning glances of displeasure, as his mother was speaking. At last he 
stood still before her. 

‘** Who insisted that our old aunt should be banished to those rooms under 
the roof?’ he asked, gravely and pointedly. ‘‘ Who strengthened the former 
head of the house, my father, in his prejudice against her, and so strictly forbade 
us children ever to approach or have any intercourse with our old relative ? 
You did this, mother. If you wished to inherit her property, you should have 
pursued a different course!” 

** How ! Do you think I could ever have been on terms of intimacy with her ?— 
I who have walked in the fear of the Lord my whole life long—have anything to 
do with that guilty woman, who desecrated the Sabbath and had no religion! 
She knows now that the Lord has turned His face away from her for ever. No 
power upon earth should have compelled me to hold any intercourse with her. 
But she should have been declared of unsound mind, and placed in confinement— 
there were fifty ways in which your father could have done so! ” 

The Professor’s face grew white—he looked at his mother in absolute terror, 
took his hat, and left the room without another word. He had had a glimpse of 
@ frightful abyss. And this stubborn religion of the letter—this pietistic arrogance, 
‘beneath which such boundless spiritual pride had been at work—had surrounded 
his mother, in his eyes, like a halo of light. ‘This was the character which had 
so long seemed to him the model of feminine perfection! He confessed to him- 
self that he had once held the same views which were entertained by his mother 
-and the relative who had been the guide of his youth—yes, he had even gone 
-beyond them in intolerance and devotion to forms—he had been unwearied in the 
work of proselytism, seeking to compel all to walk in the path which he himself 
was treading, and which he had believed to be the only one leading to salvation. 
And that poor innocent orphan girl, with her brain full of bright hopeful visions, 
and her proud honest heart—he had seized her with an iron grasp, and had thrust 
her into that cold dark region. How she must have suffered—that nightingale 
among ravens! He covered his eyes with his hand as if he were giddy, slowly 
ascended the stairs, and shut himself up in his lonely study. 

While the above was taking place in the sitting-room, a like scene of excite- 
ment and irritation was going on in the servants’ room. The old cook was 
‘flying about with her cap-strings streaming and fluttering, but Heinrich withstood 
the storm of feminine passion, like a rock in the midst of the ocean. He had on 
his Sunday coat, and his features expressed a strange mixture of joy, sorrow, 
and a sense of the ludicrous. . 

“Don’t think I’m envious, Heinrich; that would be unchristian!” cried 
Frederika ; “I don’t grudge it to you! Two thousand thalers!” She clasped 
her hands, wrung them, and let them fall again. “You have much more luck 
than wit, Heinrich! Ah! good Heaven—here have I been working all my life 
long, going to church all winter on the very coldest days, and praying God to 
send me some good fortune, and I’ve never had any luck, while you’ve got all 
this! Two thousand thalers! It’s a perfect mine, Heinrich! But I can’t help 
thinking of one thing—can you take the money with a clear conscience? The 
old Mam’selle ought not to have willed away a penny of her money—it all be- 

— longed|bygood rights to our people—and when you come to th'rk of it, it would 
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be actual stealing to take it, Heinrich, T don’t know exactly what I should do 
in your place, but——” 

“ T'll take it, I'll take it, Frederika,” said Heinrich, with great composure. 

The cook ran into her kitchen and slammed the door behind her. 

‘The old Mam’selle’s will, that had elicited so much emotion in the Hellwig 
house, had been deposited with her lawyer ten years before. It had been writ- 
po Ny the testator herself, and after the usual formal introduction read in effect 
as follows :— 

“1. In the year 1633, Lutz von Hirschsprung, a son of Adrian v. Hirsch- 
sprung, who was murdered by Swedish soldiers, quitted the town of K——— to 
settle elsewhere. To the direct descendants of this branch of the old noble Thur- 
ingian stock, I bequeath— 

“a. Thirty thousand thalers. 

‘“*b. The golden bracelet, upon which are engraved certain verses in old 
German, surrounded by a wreath of flowers. 

c. Bach’s manuscript copy of his opera. It will be found among my 
autographic collection of famous composers, in portfolio No. 1, and is 
inscribed with the name—Gotthelf von Hirschsprung. — 

“ T herewith direct my lawyers to make an appeal, repeating the same, 
necessary, through the public journals, to any existing descendants of the afore- 
mentioned branch of the Hirschsprung family. Should such appeals be without 
result, and no claimant appear, it is my wish and will at the end of a year that 
the above-mentioned capital of 30,000 thalers, together with the proceeds of the 
bracelet when sold, and of the Bach manuscript also to be sold, be handed over to 
the worthy mayor of the town of X———, to be by him appropriated as a fund to 
the following purpose ! 

“2 The yearly interest of the capital safely invested shall be divided in all 
future time equally among eight of the teachers employed in the public schools of 
X——, in such a manner that all the public school teachers shall receive a por- 
tion in regular rotation without favour or partiality. Directors and professors 
have no claim. 

“‘T dispose of my property thus in the firm conviction that it will be ofas much 


use as if I should call into existence with it a new institution. The office of- 


public school teacher is as yet only the stepchild of the State; the men whose 


exertions are so useful in building up what must be our national bulwark are still 


exposed to pressing pecuniary anxieties, while they enrich thousands by their 
mental labour. May the eyes of others be openéd to this dark shadow in the 
advancing light of our times, and may others aid in exalting and supporting a 
calling at present so often under-rated. 

“3. Whatever I possess in silver plate and jewellery, with the exception of 
the afore-named bracelet, reverts to the existing head of the Hellwig family, as 
old heirlooms which must not fall into the hands of strangers, as well as every- 
thing which I possess in the way of furniture and linen. 

“4. My manuscript autographic collection of celebrated composers, with the 
exception of the-afore-mentioned Bach manuscript, will be sold by my lawyers.] 
The proceeds of the sale I devise to my two grand-nephews, John and Nathanae 
Hellwig, in token of the sorrow I have always felt at not being allowed to send 
them gifts at Christmas.” 

Various legacies to poor mechanics and others followed, to the amount of 
12,000 thalers, among which was the legacy to Heinrich of 2,000, and one to 
her maid of 1,000 thalers. ; ; 

Heinrich related to Felicitas as correctly as he could the contents of the will. 


There was no mention made of the place where the old Mam’selle kept her silver 
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—that, atleast, she gathered from his account, and was rejoiced indeed. Now, 
if the secret repository were not discovered by accident, it would be in her power 
to destroy the little gray box before any other mortal eyes should rest upon it. 

“T shall always lament it, Fay !”” said Heinrich sadly, as they sat alone together 
in the servants’ room. ‘Now you have nothing in the world! If the old 
Mam’selle had only lived twenty-four hours longer, she would have made 
another will, and you would have had heaps of money—she loved you dearly.” 

Felicitas smiled. The self-confidence of youth, which never dreams of 
— cares for daily bread, or of providing for a helpless old age, beamed ia that 

e. 

“Tt is better as it it is, Heinrich,” she replied. “Those poor people whom 
Aunt Cordula has taken care of want the money more than I do; and depend 
upon it, she had reasons for the disposition that she has made of the bulk of 
her property which would have held good with any other will that she might 
have made.” 

“Yes, yes, there’s some strange connection with the Hirschsprungs,” said 
Heinrich, thoughtfully. ‘I remember old Hirschsprung very well; he was a 
shoemaker ;. he made my first pair of boots. I shall never forget them. He lived 
in the little street there at the side of the house. And so it came about that his 
boy and our old Mam’selle played together sometimes when they were children. 
The boy became a student afterwards, and people said was a lover of our old 
Ma’mselle’s And they say too that this love affair—and this is what provokes 
me—hurried old Hellwig, her father, into his grave. He could not endure the 
thoughts of it, and they say that once he got so angry with her about it, and she 
provoked him so, that he fell dead upon the spot—if it’s true I don’t believe it. 
A little while afterwards the old Mam’selle went to Leipzig, the student had a 
nervous fever, and she stayed there and nursed him until he died. All her rela- 
tives were raging about it—they declared that her character was gone, and they 
cast her off. The people here followed their example, and no one went near her © 
when she came back at last. However all that may be, it seems to me very odd 
that those people should be her heirs who went off so long ago—they had gone 
long before the student was born. I can’t understand it.” 

The following day the seals were removed from the rooms under'the roof. 

Dreary days followed. The uniform gray tints of the skies were unbroken by 
any ray of sunlight. Day and night the rain dropped upon the roofs and pave- 
ments, and the dragons’ heads on the old house poured down torrents of water in 
the square below—they looked angrier than ever, those wide-mouthed faces—and 

the discoloured flood that splashed upon the pavement might have been poisonous 
gall; for had they not been looking in all these years upon the swelling trea- 
sures which poured into the chambers and coffers of the old house, while but a 
thin stream had ever flowed back again into the world? And now—'twas un- 
heard of—a large sum of money was to leave this house for ever, and the stout 
old walls and the iron figure behind the asclepias plant had no power to retain it. 

Felicitas spent these rainy days for the most part in the retirement of the 
chamber next to the servants’ room. She had been, probably by the Professor’s 
express desire, relieved from all hard household labour, but she sat almost buried 
in huge piles of linen, mending. She mast not eat the bread of idleness. 

Without, in the courtyard, the fountain in the corner bubbled monotonously, 
the rain fell without cessation, pattering upon the broad leaves of the coltsfoot 
growing there; sometimes the crow ofa cock was heard from the adjoining poultry- 
yard, or the gray tone of colour that brooded over all was broken by two or three 
doves, who would light on the dripping stones and spread their feathers to receive 
the rain. Light, sound, and motion all seemed muffled, dulled; and the 
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universal gloom was apparently shared by the pale young girl sitting at the 
bow window. True, the hand with its thimble moved regularly and without 
intermission, but the exquisite profile bending over the work never stirred from its 
position. Life, with its fearful experiences, had thus far failed in stamping any 
‘impress of suffering or submission upon those beautiful features—thay had only 
grown paler, as if they were stiffening into marble, wearing the same proud expre3- 
sion of an unconquerable power of resistance. 

But beneath the coarse dark dress an anxious heart was beating,—and while 
the hand mechanically repaired many a rent, the mind was tortured at the 
thought of severe tasks and the hard struggles that must ensue. For the 
Jawyers had also searched in vain for the old Mam’selle’s silver plate and antique 
bracelet. At first the circumstance had acted soothingly upon the girl’s dis- 
turbed and anxious mind; but Heinrich had since then been in a state of the - 
greatest distress. Frau Hellwig had informed the commission, with ambiguous 
glances and unmistakable emphasis, that Heinrich and the maid had for years 
been the only persons: possessing free admission to the old Mam’selle’s apart- 
ments,—and upon this declaration, which looked very like an accusation, the 
honest fellow had immediately been subjected to a most degrading examination. 
He was beside himself. What a trial it was for Felicitas, to see the grief of her 
faithful old friend without allowing one word of her secret to pass her lips! Quiet 
and thoughtful as he had always been, his composure seemed entirely to forsake 
him before such an accusation,—and she justly feared that, in the fearful pressure 
of his anxiety to free himself from the horrible suspicion, he might commit some 
indiscretion, which would be unfortunate indeed just at this time, when so much 
caution was needed to preserve the Mam’selle’s secret. 

It was now doubly difficult to visit the rooms under the roof. The Professor 
had gone through them on the day when the seals were removed, in a state of 
the greatest astonishment, and had immediately taken formal possession, as the 
thhead of the house, of the habitation of the mysterious old aunt. Perliaps, at 
sight of the original and tasteful arrangement of the rooms, his eyes had been 
suddenly opened to the character and pursuits of his disowned relative. He 
would not have a chair moved from its place, and was greatly provoked when he 
saw the Councillor’s window take a needle out of a pincushion. 

He seemed determined to spend as much time as possible, during the re- 
mainder of his stay with his mother, in the rooms under the roof. He only came 
downstairs at meal-times,—and then, as Frederika declared, ‘ looking as cross 
as a bear.’ 

But the Councillor’s widow, she, too, had been, seized with a kind of passion 
for the “ charming quiet asylum,” and she begged her cousin to allow her, as a 
special favour, frequently to share it with him. Rosa swept the floor, and the 
young widow removed the dust from the furniture with her own hands. Thus 
Aunt Cordula’s room was scarcely ever unoccupied,—and besides, the Professor 
had taken care that the antique lock of the painted door should be replaced by a 
new one, to open which Felicitas’ key was of course useless; there was no way 
of ingress for her except over the roofs. 

At the thought that she should be obliged to steal into the rooms like some 
midnight thief, she shook her head with disgust,—and this perpetual watching 
for the first moment when their unsuspecting inhabitants should leave them, was 
abhorrent to her. Nevertheless, she held most firmly to her determination, and 
a cold shudder ran through her whenever she thought that two weeks were at all 
the time now left in which to accomplish the task. 

- At last the rainy days seemed over. A piece of clear blue sky hung above 
the square courtyard—the coltsfoot dried its well-washed leaves in a most re- 
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freshing breeze—the swallows, whose nests were hanging thick under the leaves, - 


constantly flew in and out, their shining little backs actually sparkling in the pure 
warm sunshine. It was a day to spend in the open air. Perhaps they would 


take the evening meal in the garden to-day, and then the path over the roofs — 


would be free. But this hope of Felicitas’ was not fulfilled. Immediately after 
dinner, Rosa came to the bow-window to tell her that she must take little Anna. 
to the garden—the Professor had promised the child she should go. The other 
members of the family would follow later in the afternoon, and take their supper 
there. 

And soon Felicitas was walking, with the child by her side, in the lonely 
garden. Instead of the slates of the roofs and the wooden floor of the gallery, 
she had beneath her feet the gravel of the sunny garden paths. During the 
rainy weather, thousands of roses had come into bloom. In the broad flower- 
beds were rare species of roses rearing their lovely buds with crimson-velvet 
leaves proudly above the humbler flowers, like the royal purple above a crowd 
of subjects—while in the vegetable garden the more common but exquisitely 
fragrant antifolia grew everywhere among the plants, and mingled its delicious. 
breath with the commonplace odour of diel and sweet marjoram. 

Felicitas passed by the gorgeous flowers with her head sunk upon her breast, 
holding little Anna by the hand, and the sympathetic little child limped along 
silently, interrupting the reverie of her kind friend by no childish prattle. With 
wild burning pain, Felicitas thought of the roses of other years,—how much 
sweeter was their fragrance, how much more brilliant their beauty, when Aunt. 
Cordula’s dear kind eyes were still beaming, as on still Sunday afternoons she 
read aloud many a delightful page from her rich library to the pupil at her 
side, who listened eagerly to the melodious voice, while from the flowers around 
the sweet fragrance floated on the air, and the fair land of Thuringia lay spread 
out before them. Then gradually the sweet sensation of home had risen in 
the girl’s soul—she felt that she belonged in the peaceful, happy rooms where 
she was cherished and guided by motherly love—where, if only for a few hours, 
she was free, unfettered in her actions and thoughts, encouraged to speak of what- 
ever arose in her mind,—no wonder the roses were fairer and sweeter, and the 
whole world was flooded with golden sunshine ! 

She raised her head and looked across the hedge into the next garden. There 
she saw the spotless white capof Madame Franz. The old lady was seated at 
a table with her son, taking her coffee. She was leaning comfortably back in a 


fauteuil and knitting, while he read aloud to her. The scene was peaceful and ~ 


homelike. Felicitas said to herself that, among such kindly cultivated people, 
she should be once more to a certain degree free, that it was impossible that with 
them she could ever be degraded to a hard-working automaton, whose hands 
never rested, but whose eyes and lips must never betray the existence of an active 
self-reliant mind. 

And yet in spite of these thoughts her melancholy mood remained unaltered. 
Even before Aunt Cordula’s death, there had been a secret corner of her soul 
which was entirely unintelligible to her—a dull pain that vanished like a 


phantom, if she attempted to analyse it. All she knew with any distinctness . 


about it was that it had grown out of the presenee of him who once was 
her chief oppressor. She had, it is true, before his arrival, been convinced 
that the sight of him would intensify her dislike and bitterness,—but she 
had not dreamed that these sensations would so react upon her as to pro- 
duce this mysterious state of mind which made her a riddle to herself. 

Now and then the reader’s voice in the next garden would make itself heard.. 
It was indeed a clear, full-toned voice—but there was in it none of that delicate. 
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modulation, that melodious intonaticn, which years had so wonderfully. developed 
in the former monotonous voice of the Professor. Felicitas threw back her head. 
‘Why should she make the comparison? She forced her thoughts into another 
channel, and occupied herself with considerations fraught with intense interest to. 
her, and upon which she had pondered much since the reading of Aunt Cordula’s: 
will. The young lawyer, Franz, had been constituted, by the legal authorities 
of the town, curator to the Hirschsprung heirs, if any such heirs yet existed. The 
summons to them had been made for two days through the public papers. Feli- 
citas was awaiting the result with feverish impatience—it might bring her bitter 
pain. Ifany Hirschsprungs from K: should appear in answer to this call, 
which held out hopes of a rich inheritance, her supposition that the wife of the 
juggler had been disowned by her family would be confirmed. But what kind 
of people could they be whose affection for one of their nearest relatives had so 
died out that even the tragical death of the juggler’s wife could not revive it ! 
Felicitas, therefore, had not based a single hope upon the possible appearance of 


her near relatives—for them she could never have an existence; but her heart. — 
- notwithstanding throbbed wildly at the thought of a possible meeting between 


the cruel grandparents and their unknown silent grandchild. 

Madame Franz had observed Felicitas across the hedge. She arose and came 
forward, supported by her son. Both greeted her cordially, and the young 
lawyer expressed his pleasure in the prospect of future intercourse with her as a 
member of his mother’s household. And then they passed to other topics of con- 
versation. Something like embarrasment took possession of the travelled man of 
the world, as he talked with this young girl who had led so secluded an exist- 
ence,—and yet who looked so fearlessly and seriously into his eyes while she 
gave utterance to the most original opinions. They conversed long and earnestly, 
touching upon a wide variety of topics. At last Madame Franz asked after the 
health of the child, and’ Felicitas took little Anna in her arms and pointed with 
delight to the delicate colour—the tinge of health that was just appearing upon 
the pale cheeks. 

As they parted, the old lady held out her hand to Felicitas,—her son, too, 
stretched his right hand over the hedge, and Felicitas frankly laid her own in it. 
Just at that moment the gate creaked upon its hinges, and the Professor entered 
the garden. He stood still for a few seconds, as if rooted to the spot, then 
slowly lifted his hat and bowed gravely. The young lawyer opened his lips to 
address him, but he turned abruptly away and went into the summer-house. 

“Well, that really was done like a genuine absent-minded philosopher,” said 
young Franz, laughing, to his mother. ‘‘My good friend, the Professor, 
certainly has his brain filled with some unfortunate patient,—at such times he 
hardly recognises his best friends.” | 

Mother and son went back to their coffee, and Felicitas sought protection and 
shade under tl e t ‘ees upon the lawn. : 


A DAY IN SWITZERLAND. 


THINK the best that happened to me among the Alps was morning in the 

valley of Chamouni, noon on the Gorner Grat near Zermatt, and evening on 

the Wengern Alp, close by Interlaken. They were morning, noon, and evening 

of days far apart; but in my memory now they make one perfect day in 
Switzerland. 

Chamouni lies in a valley so deep, that the people feel the sun in their houses 
and fields long after the time the almanac sets for his rising. A tall eastern 
mountain-wall keeps him from them. It is the great range of Mont Blanc, which 
you flank as you come from the north, over the Col de Balme, into the valley of 
the Arve. The huge bulk and many domes of Mont Blanc proper form the 
centre and crown of it; and around these cluster and stretch along high pinnacles 
and pyramids of cliff, which are well named “‘ needles,’’ they are so fine-pointed 
at their tops and along their sharp ridges. These range in height from eight 
thousand to more than ten thousand feet above the valley, which is itself some 
three thousand feet above the sea, while the “ Sovran” towers more than two 
thousand feet above the highest, and more than twelve thousand above Cha- 
mouni, and is nearly sixteen thousand above the sea. Such is the large scale on 
which this mountain scenery is made. 

Who that has read Coleridge’s “‘ Hymn” could fail on this spot to be up early 
for a ‘‘ sun-rise in the valley of Chamouni?”’ When I awoke that bright morn- 
ing, the sun was just touching with gold the top of Mont Blane and the tips of 
the higher Needles. And, when I got out of the house, I saw the tall crest of 
the western valley-wall ruddy with the early light. But it was a long time to 
sunrise where I was, in the gray of the morning, among the silent houses. I 
made my way down the valley by a road that ran through the upper fields near 
the woods, noting how the brightness grew, every moment, behind the great 
range. Still the gain looked very gradual. The sun appears to climb but 
slowly to strike those broad, bulky shoulders and keen ridges. ‘‘ A watched fire 
never burns.” I thought the far snow-fields of the rounded top would never get 
fairly gilded, the shadow drew back so reluctantly from the light. To see the 
contest, the push, and the retreat, made it easy for the moment to believe in 
Pheebus, Indra, Sigurd, those lords of light, who, in the mythologies, fight with 
and pursue the rulers of darkness. It was a striking and beautiful thing to note, 
the fine clean line drawn on the lustrous white, and moving slowly, as the warm 
light struck over the summit farther and farther, and the cold blue shade drew 
back. — a sun-dial, marking truly, nullas horas nist serenas, up that far 
height 

It was glorions to see the whole great space and continent of air and sky 
behind, filling with light more and more, getting ready to overflow, and pour 
the treasure by-and-bye into the valley. “ By-and-bye is easily said,” but it was 
two good hours before the space back there would fill and run over. I hugged 


“em 
} 
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myself at such a chance to see “the great sun begin his state.” And now he — 
was sending forward an astonishing magnificence. As he shot up his beams of 
brightness above the Arguziles, their tall needle-tops and saw-like edges were 
beginning to throw off from all their points, far up into the sky, contra-beams, so 


~ to say, of shadow. Over the pinnacled wall of cliff, it was all a sunburst of 


divergent rays. And this brightened with continual glorious change, almost: as 
quickly as the aurora shifts its strange airy splendours; for the sun, getting 
higher, was constantly striking new peaks and angles of the rough crest, and sent 
off every instant new lines of shine and shadow. 

I was thinking this glory enough, but marked at once a new surprise and 
most delicate beauty up there. All the summits began to throw off clouds, or 
thin vapours rather, impalpable but that the sun shot them through with light, 
as they rose and dissolved in the pure blue of the sky. Thin, fine, silvery, they 
were the perfection of floating, aerial grace. And one tall cliff flung out from 
> thin point a broad, shining cloud, like a flag, to herald the near coming of 

e sun. 

By this time he was near, as all the signs showed. Those diverging rays 
were growing more and more splendid, and the lines of shadow shorter and 
shorter. I saw that he was to rise on the valley between two conspicuous 
needles, the Charmoz and the Crepon, and hurried on to command them in 
front. The gap between glowed with intense light, and steamed with thin 
vapours, that rose from every point to be lost in the brightness that filled it more 
and more. Quick, vivid, flashing splendours streamed and ran along the steep, 
fine sides, At the curved bottom the light grew more lustrous and sparkling, 
and the vapour-wreaths more brightly white. One dazzling beam struck over 
the edge, and another, and another,—then, all at once, full sunshine streamed 
and poured over on Chamouni, 


“ Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy,” 


and blessing the fields and woods with welcome light. This was my Alpine 
morning. 

Far a the valley of the Rhone is the town of Sion, once known as the 
dirtiest place in Europe, which is a bold thing to say. For fear it has not 
changed, you do not stop. Besides, the weather is of the finest, and you ought 
to push on; for, in the last of September, it is a catching time among the high 
mountains. Not far above, the River Visp enters the valley, and Vispach, where 
you do stop, is at the mouth of it. As far as dirt and dirt’s smells go, you may 
wish you had stayed in Sion. But the stream here flows from the south, and 
those great Alps of which Monte Rosa is the head and queen; and here is your 
starting-place for a region unsurpassed for sublimity, if not unmatched, in Switzer- 
land. It was in this choice region that my Alpine day came to glorious noon. 

In the clear autumn morning, I took the bridle-path from Vispach, winding 
along sheer precipices and steep slopes that make the sides of the narrow valley 
of the Visp, till I came to the pleasant hamlet of St. Nicolaus. Thence a waggon 
road brought me, through even wilder scenery of abrupt and threatening cliffs, 
awful glaciers high up, and snowy summits higher, to the poor town of Zermatt. 
Late in the afternoon, I had sighted the one object of my pilgrimage hither, the 
sharp pyramid of the Matterhorn. Years ago, among the White Hills, dear 
Rexmeus and I had read the first published account of an exploration of this 
wonder-land of the Matterhorn, and decided it was the one single object to see 
among the Alps. We promised we would come here when the gods should be 
kind. Alas! it is but his haunting memory that walks with me, as I walk 
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toward this goal of our promise. The Delectable Mountains hold him now, and 
“‘ the hills whence cometh help.” Iam thankful his place has him. But the re 
membrance of him is so clear and present, and is so mucha memory of quick life, 
that at this moment, while I walk along the way which I had before in imagina- 
tion walked with him, I almost expect to find him, with his quick step and bright 
face, at my side, and some how, look for him. 


“ Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis?” . 


When I reached Zermatt, I found the mountain, as for years I had seen it in 
my mind’s eye, rising there, grand, solitary, nearly ten thousand feet above the 
town. I looked and looked, and still the wonder of it grew. As the sun went 
down, the tall, obelisk-like front reddened till it glowed, and its streaked snow 
turned to flame and gold. Then the moon came out, and the mighty peak seemed 
to soar higher in the pure light, and looked to belong more to the sky than the 


earth. What a line that is of Coleridge :— 
“ Visited all night by troops of stars” ! 


This Matterhorn turns towards them as if they were its fellows and company, 
and it had more to do with them than with the ground. 

Early next morning, past fields, into woods, up a path perilous enough, over | 
bare mountain-side, I reach the top of the Riffel, and rest awhile. The green 
where I rest is strewed with gentian, anemone, and violet, so bright they seem to 
have purified their tints to the purity of the air. Here I see how the Matter- 
horn is built on a grand base of bulky rounded cliffs, hung with snow-fields and 
glaciers, from which it springs with an astonishing impression of graceful light- 
ness with sturdy force. The full sublimity of it, however, with its sublime 
companion peaks, is got further up, some two-thousand feet more, from the high 
—_ called the Gorner. It is 5,000 feet above the valley and 10,000 above 

e sea. 

This crest makes a centre, about which range, in a vast circling sweep, the 
mountains belonging to this majestic group of the Alps, from Monte Rosa in the 
south to Mischabel in the north. They rise 12,000, 13,000, 14,000, 15,000 
feet above the sea. In the north-west, the circle is broken where the valley 
of the Visp goes out. On this side, tawny cliffs, dark woods, and azure dis- 
tances lead the eye to the far horizon, along which lies the range of the Bernese 
Oberland, the sharp peaks of the Jungfrau and the rest glittering against the 
sky. All around me else are these awful summits, “airy citadels,” with ever- 
lasting snows, frozen torrents, shining domes, rocky peaks. Ten glaciers, 
Niagaras of ice, sweep down to form the great Gorner glacier, that winds its 
frozen length miles on. The largest flows from Monte Rosa, that lies, heavy 
and dull to look at,a huge snowy bulk, with low double peak. It is not Ten- 


nyson’s 
‘Monte Rosa, hanging there 


A thousand shadowy-pencilled valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air” ? 


That “ faintly-flushed and phantom-fair” vision you get away off in Milan. 
Here tie queen of the mountain looks dumpy, unroyal. The Lyskamm, which 
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is next in the range, pays for this, with its fine aspiring shape, the lovely mould- 
ings of its pure white fields, and its imposing walls and towers of cliff. Next 
are the twin cliffs of Castor and Pollux, and then the Breithorn, a mighty pile 
of sheer cliffs, draped and curtained with broad falls of snow hung from all its 
sides, The Little Matterhorn here sticks up a rough tooth of rock; the wide 
white plain follows, where the St. Theodule pass crosses; and now, in the west, 
the Matterhorn. This, by its peculiar shape and isolation, dominates in supreme 
majesty where all is sublime. It is a tall, three-cornered pyramid, fine-cut as 
massive, lifted four thousand feet above the plateau of snow-field and glacier that 
crowns the base which mountain-piles build up for it from the valley. Its sides 
gre so steep that the snow cannot rest on them except in thin streaks which show 
silver against the iron-grey rock. A towering height, a massive bulk, broad 
based, with airy tup, it joins strength to beauty, and is at once noble and 
charming to see, carrying both awe and fascination in it. 

These magnificences, lifting their lustre into a lustrous sky, that, with its 
¢rystal and gold and blue, made a fit dome to arch above them, were a presence 
of grandeur beyond my words or wit to describe, Grandeur, in the very essence 
of it, they displayed. Yet, as in all grandest things in nature, like Ni 
and in art, like Michael Angelo’s sculptures of the tombs of the Medici—there 
was striking grace mingled with this subiimity. Over and through this grandeur, 
I ‘got the sense of something ‘far more deeply interfused,” fine, delicate, 
ethereal. Above the awfulness of the place, there was an exceeding loveliness, 
the glory and the charm of beauty. And to the sense of awe was added the 
feeling of joy, which is the freedom of the mind, the uplifting of it, and is the 
crowning element in a fine and lofty impression. 

The mountains were grand truly, in their solemn aspect, their huge, steadfast 
bulk, their height and terror, and by the might in nature which they proved. 
But the pure lines, suave curves, elegant mouldings of those immense snow- 
fields and heaps,—the set of those peaks and domes, which suggested a some- 
thing rhythmic, musical, in their circling succession of noble forms,—the various 
colour lavished,—-silver of snow, blue of the sky, gold in the light, red, black, 
grey on the near, and tawny on the farther cliffs, azure on the distant ranges, 
bronze and olive on the forests,—all were features of singular loveliness. Again, 
and still again, I found the awe, power, grandeur of the place lost, or rather 
raised, transfigured, into an excelling beauty in it. 

As I came down from my “specular mount,” the Matterhorn was flinging its 
huge shadow across the lower ground; and, in the shade of it, I looked up for a 
last look at its aspiring peak, and saw the sun draw up fine vapours from the 
snow, and glorify them with his light. I fancied it Nature’s altar of incense to 
God. True, the majestic thing was, like an altar, not unmeet ‘to honour Him : 
God, before the mountains were brought forth, or ever He had formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting ! 


So noon passes, and the evening of my Alpine day comes on. But it is in 


- another place—among the Bernese Mountains. 


Of these the Jungfrau is the chief, as Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa are of the 
other great ranges. The full distant beauty of it is seen well from Interlaken, 
where, in the focus of the charm of the Bernese Oberland, you eat lotos if you 
are wise, and buy Swiss carvings if you are silly. From my window here, this 
“ Maiden” mountain, seen through a gap in the near hills, lifting up its twelve 
thousand feet of shining white, is a continual attraction. I must see it nearer. 
And that low pasture-mountain, off at its base, will bring me very near. It is 
the Wengern Alp, only an easy climb of a few thousand feet, and giving one of 
the bést night views of the Jungfrau. 


| 
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A short drive, one sunny day, brought my friend and me to it. The inevi- 
table bother about horses put off our start till late in the afternoon; and we 
grumbled, so short-sighted are men, and at odds with their happiness. Halfway 
up the Alp we came into the evening shadows ; and so what vexed us gave us 
the magical hour of sunset and dusk for our expedition. While the broken 
ridges cast long shadows, the high summits above our heads were blazing in full 
light. It wasa glorious sight, which morning would have denied us. Gradually 
the shade crept higher on the east side—up cliff and steep, till all but the snow- 
peaks were darkened. Those shone out in the ruddy evening glow, more 
splendid for the gathering dusk through which we rode. We went up and up 
the wild pastures, where cattle were now trooping down the slopes to the milking 
sheds below, among sparse spruces, whose trunks and torn branches showed a 
long fight with wind and weather ; and up still, above the tree-line, to the barer, 
more desolate region near the top. 

We were in full dusk. The sunshine was quite gone through from the high 
peaks, so ruddy just now, leaving them white and cold against the darkening 
blue of the sky. Suddenly, we turned the shoulder of the Alp, and saw the 
Jungfrau, with her companions, the Eiger and the Monch, down from their deep 
foundations to their far tops,—abrupt precipices, enormous tracts of snow, with 
hanging glaciers, and, above, tall white peaks. In the gloaming, the tremendous 
depths out of which they rose looked more deep and awful ; and the heights, 
far and pale above, looked spectral. There was great stillness all around; and 
it grew utterly still as I let my friend and the guide ride on, while I walked the 
half-hour’s descent to the inn by myself. 

The nearer ridges closed about me sombrely. But the sky had not parted 
with the solemn light which it took after the sun was gone. Enough was left 
to give mea wonderful image of the mountains, to every ravine and smallest 
mark in them, in the clear mirror of a pool by the wayside. And in the west 
the glory had not all faded, but left some dull flush still there. I was walking 
on, in the quiet of the time and of sober thoughts, when, from the Jungfrau 
opposite, came a strange roar, that was muffled and yet loud, seemed very far 
and very near at once, and was not thunder nor storm, and could be only one 
thing—avalanche. It was a sublime sound, but portentous. How it stirred 
me, this terrible noise breaking the utter silence! My imagination turned to 
the awe and terror about me, the might and fear there are in nature, and her 
blind power of destruction and ruin. ‘‘ How dreadful is this place!” when at 
once, as I lift my eyes westward, over the keen mountain-crest trembles, “ 
tremolando,” the bright planet in the evening sky, which then had not lost all 
its gold. And I had the vision of the goodness of God, which crowns all His 
works ; of the Father’s love, from which no night, nor terror, nor relentless force 
in nature, nor strangeness of chance and circumstance, nor unbending necessity of 


any lot, can separate us. Again, Beauty was throned above terror, and Love 
was the bright infinite power over all. 


SAINTE-BEUVE, THE CRITIC. 


A LITERARY critic, a genuine one, should carry in his brain an arsenal of 
opposites. He should combine common sense with tact, integrity with 


"indulgence, breadth with keenness, vigour with delicacy, largeness with subtlety, 


‘knowledge with geniality, inflexibility with sinuousness, severity with suavity ; 
and, that all these counter qualities be effective, he will need constant culture 
and vigilance, besides the union of reason with warmth, of enthusiasm with self- 
control, of wit with philosophy—but hold: at this rate, in order to fit out the 
critic, human nature will have to set apart its highest and best. Dr. Johnson 
declared the poet ought to know every thing and to have seen every thing, and 
the ancients required the like of an orator. Truly, the supreme poet should have 
manifold gifts, be humanly indued as generously and completely as in the bust of 
Homer, ideally shaped by the light of the infallible artistic instinct and insight 

of the Greeks. The poet, it is true, must be born a poet, and the critic is the 
child of culture. But as the poet, to perfect his birthright, has need of culture, 
so the man whom culture can shape and sharpen to the good critic, must be born 
with many gifts, to be susceptible of such shaping. And when we reflect that 
the task of the critic is to see clearly into the subtlest and deepest mind, to 
measure its hollows and its elevations, to weigh all its individual and its com- 
posite powers, and, that from every one of the throbbing aggregates, whom it is 

his office to analyse and portray, issue lines that run on all sides into the infinite, 

we must conclude that he who is to be the accomplished interpreter, the trusted 
judge, should be able swiftly to follow these lines. 

Long and exacting as is our roll of what is wanted to equip a veritable sure 
critic, we have yet to add two cardinal qualifications, which by the subject of our 
present paper are possessed in liberal allotment. The first is, joy in life, from 
which the pages of M. Sainte-Beuve derive, not a superficial sprightliness merely, 
but a mellow, radiant geniality. The other, which is of still deeper account, is 
the capacity of admiration; a virtue,—for so it deserves to be called,—born 
directly of the nobler sensibilities, those in whose presence only can be recognized 
and enjoyed the lofty and the profound, the beautiful and the true. He who is 
not well endowed with these higher senses is not a bad critic: he is no critic at 
all. Not only can he not discern the good there is in a man or a work, he can 
as little discover and expose the bad ; for, deficiences implying failures to reach a 
certain fulness, implying a falling short of the complete, to say where and what 
are deficiencies, involves the having in the mind an idea of the full and complete. 
The man so meagrely furnished as to hold no such idea is but a carper, not a 
critic. To know the bad denotes knowledge of the good: in criticism as in 


‘morals, a righteous indignation can only flash from a shock to pure feelings. 


In a notice of M. Thiers’ chapter on St. Helena, M. Sainte-Beuve, after 
expressing his admiration of the commentaries of Napoleon on the campaigns of 


Turenne, Frederic, and Ceesar, adds: “A man of letters smiles at first invol- 


untarily to see Napoleon apply to each of these famous campaigns a methodical 
criticism, just as we should proceed with a work of the mind, with an epic or 
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tragic poem. Butis not a campaign of a great captain equally a work of genius ? 
Napoleon is here the high sovereign critic, the Goethe in this department, as the 
Feuquiéres, the Jominis, the St. Cyrs are the La Harpes or the Fontanes, the 
Lessings or the Schlegels, all good and expert critics ; but he is the first of all, 
nor, if you reflect on it, could it have been otherwise. And who then would say 
better things of Homer than Milton ? ”—Goethe supreme in literary criticism, 
Milton on Homer : this touches the root of the matter : sympathy with the writer 
and his work the critic must have—sympathy as one of the sources of good 
judgment, and even of knowledge. You cannot know, and therefore not judge of, 
a man or book or thing, unless you have some fellow-feeling with him or it; and 
to judge well you must have much fellow-feeling. The critic must, moreover, be 
a thinker: reason is the critic's sun. Scott and Byron could say just and fresh 
things about poets and poetry ; but neither could command the whole field, nor 
dig deep into the soil. Witness Byron’s deliberate exaltation of Pope. Where- 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge were among the soundest of critics, because, besides 
being poets, they were both profound thinkers. ) 

For the perfecting of the literary critic the especial sympathy needed is that 
with excellence; for high literature is the outcome of the best there is in 
humanity, the finished expression of heathiest aspirations, of choicest thoughts, 
the ripened fruit of noble, of refined growths, the perfected fruit, with all the per- 
fume and beauty of the flower upon it. Of this sympathy M. Sainte-Beuve 
throughout his many volumes, gives overflowing evidence, in addition to that 
primary proof of having himself written good poems. Besides the love, he has 
the instinct, of literature, aud this instinct draws him to what is its bloom and 
fullest manifestation, and his love is the more warm and constant for being dis- 
criminative and refined. Through variety of knowledge, with intellectual keen- 
ness, he enjoys excellence in the diversified forms that literature assumes. His 
pages abound in illustrations of his versatility, which is nowhere more strikingly 
exhibited than in the contrast between two successive papers (both equally ad- 
mirable (in the very first volume of the Causeries du Lundi, the one on Madame 
Récamier, the other on Napoleon, Read especially the series of paragraphs be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Some natures are born pure, and have received guand méme the gift 
of innocence,” to see how gracefully, subtly, delicately, with what a feminine 
tenderness, he draws the portrait of this most fascinating of women, this beauti- 
ful creature, for whom grace and sweetness did even still more than beauty, this 
fairy-queen of France. this refined coquette, who drew to her hundreds of hearts, 
this kindly magician, who turned all her lovers into friends. Then pass directly 

‘to the next paper, on the terrible Corsican, “ who weakened his greatness by the 
gigantic—who loved to astonish—who delighted too much in what was his furte, 
war—who was too much a bold adventurer.” And further on, the account of 
Napoleon’s conversation with Goethe at Weimar, in which account M. Sainte- 
Beuve shows how fully he values the largeness and truthfulness and penetration 


of the great German, The impression thus made on the readers as to the | 


variousness of M. Sainte-Beuve’s power is deepened by another paper in the 
same volume, that on M. Guizot and his historic school, a masterly paper, which 
reasons convincingly against those historians “‘ who strain humanity, who make 
the lesson that history teaches too direct and stiff, who put themselves in the 
place of Providence,” which, as is said in another place (vol. v. p. 150), “‘is often 
but a dedification of our own thought.” 

In a paper published in 1862, M. Sainte-Beuve,—who had then, for more 
than thirty years, been plying zealously and continuously the function of critic, 
—describes what is a fundamental feature of his method in arriving at a 
judgment on books and authors. “Literature, literary production, is in my 


= 
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eyes not distinct, or at least not separable. from the rest of the man and his 
organisation. I can enjoy a work, but it is difficult for me to form a judgment 
on it independently of the man himself; and I readily say, ‘as is the tree 
so is the fruit’ Literary study thus leads me quite naturally to moral study.” 
This, of course, he can apply but partially to the ancients; but with the 
moderns the first thing to do in order to know the work is to know the man 
who did it, to get at his primary organisation, his interior beginnings and 
proclivities ; and to learn this, one of the best means is, to make yourself ac- 
quainted with his race, his family, his predecessors. ‘You are sure to recog- 
nise the superior man, in part at least, in his parents, especially in his mother, 
the most direct and certain of his parents; also in his sisters and in his brothers 
even in his children. In these one discovers important features which, from, 
being too condensed, too closely joined in the eminent individual, are masked 
but whereof the basis, the bond, is found in others of his blood in a more naked, a 
more simple state.” 

Hereby is shown with what thoroughness and professional conscientiousness M. 
Sainte-Beuve sets himself to his work of critic. Partially applying to himself 
his method, we discover in part the cause of his sympathy for feminine nature,and 
of his tact in delineating it. His father died before he was born ; and thence all 
living parental influence on him was maternal, None of his volumes is more 
captivating than his “‘Portraits;de Femmes,” a translation of which we are glad to 
see announced. 

Of Sainte-Beuve’s love for excllence there is, in the third volume of the 
‘* Nouyeaux Lundis,” an illustration, eloquently disclosing how deep is his sym- 
pathy with the most excellent that human kind has known. For the London 
Exposition of 1882 a magnificent folio of the New Testament was prepared at 
the [mperial Press of Paris, The critic takes the occasion to write a paper on 
‘* Les saints Evangiles,” especially the Sermon on the Mount. After quoting and 
commenting on the Beautitudes, he continues :—‘ Had there ever before been 
heard in the world such accents, such a love of poverty, of self-divestment, such 
a hunger and thirst for justice, such eagerness to suffer for it, to be cursed of men 
in behalf of it, such an intrepid confidence in celestial recompense, such a forgive- 
ness of injuries, and not simply forgiveness, but a livelier feeling of charity for 
those who have injured you, who persecute and calumniate you, such a form of 
prayer and of familiar address to the Father who is in Heaven? Was there ever 
before any thing like to that, so encouraging, so consoling, in the teaching and the 
precepts of the sages? Was that not truly a revelation in the midst of human 
morals; and if there be joined to it, what cannot be separated from it, the 
totality of such a life, spent in doing good, and that predication of about three 
years, crowned by the crucifixion, have we not a right to say that here was 
a ‘new ideal of a soul perfectly heroic,’ which under this half Jewish Galilean 
form, was set before all coming generations ? 

“ Who talks to us of myth, of the realisation, more or less instinctive or philo- 
sophical, of the human conscience, reflecting itself in a being who only sup- 
pretext and who hardly existed. What you feel 
the living, vibrating, bleeding, compassionate personality, which, independently 
of what belief and enthusiasmt may have added, exists and throbs behind such 
words? What more convincing demonstration of the beauty and truth of the 
entirely historic personage, Jesus, than the Sermon on the Mount?” = 

Alluding, then, to the denial of originality in the moral doctrines of Christi- 
anity, M. Sainte-Beuve, after citing from Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, and others, 
passages wherein is recommended “charity towards the human race,” declares 
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that all these examples and precepts, all that makes a fine body of social and’ 
philosophieal morality, is not Christianity itself, as beheld at its source and in. 
its spirit. ‘‘ What characterises,” he proceeds, “the discourse on the Mount and 
the other sayings and parables of Jesus, is not the charity that-relates to equity 
and strict justice, to which with a sound heart and upright spirit, one attains ; it 
is something unknown to flesh and blood and to simple reason, it is a kind of 
innocent and pure exaltation, freed from rule and superior to law, holily improvi- 
dent, a stranger to all calculation, to all positive prevision, unreservedly reliant 
on Him who sees and knows all things, and as a last reward counting on the 
coming of that kingdom of God, the promise of which cannot fail : 

“ «But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 

“‘¢And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him. 
have thy cloakalso. . . . 

‘*¢Give to him that asketh thee, and from him‘that would borrow of thee turn 

~not thou away. 

“ ‘No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, and love the 
other ; or else he will hold tothe one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon. 

“Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, what ye sliall eat, or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body thanraiment. . . . 

“Nothing of this is to be found in the ancient sages and moralists, not in, 
Hesiod, nor in the maxims of Greece, any more than in Confucius, It is not.in. 
Cicero, nor in Aristotle, nor even in Socrates any more than in the modern 
Frnklin. The principle of inspiration is different, if indeed it be not. opposite :. 
the paths may come together for a moment, but they cross one anotner. And it 
is this delicate ideal of devotedness, of moral purification, of continual renounce- 
ment and self-sacrifice, breathing in the words and embodied in the person and 
life of Christ, which constitutes the entire novelty as well as the sublimity of 
Christianity taken at its source.’ 

_ Of M. Sainte-Beuve’s delight in what is the most excellent product of litera- 
tnre, poetry, testimony is borne by many papers, ranging over the whole field of 
French poetry, from its birth to its latest page. ‘ Poetry,” says he, “is the 
essence of things, and we should be careful not to spread the drop of essence - 
throngh a mass of water or floods of colour. The task of poetry is not, to say 
exerything, but to make us dream everything.” And he cites a similar judgment 
of Fénélon: ‘The poet should take only the flower of each object, and never. 
touch but what can be beautified.” In a critique of Alfred de Musset he speaks 
of the youthful poems of Milton: “Il Penseroso is the masterpiece of meditative: 
and contemplative poetry ; it is like a magnificent oratorio, in which prayer. 
ascends slowly towards the Eternal. I make no comparison, let us never take 

names from their sphere. All that is beautiful in Milton stands by itself ;= 

one feels the tranquil habit of the upper regions, and continuity in power.” In 
a paper on the letters of Ducis he proves that he apprehends the proportions of. 
Shakespeare. He asks, “ Have we then got him at last? Is our stomach up to 
him? Are we strong enough to digest this marrow of lion (cette moelle de 
lion)?” And again, in an article on the men of the eighteenth century, he 
writes, “ One may be born a sailor, but there is nothing for it like seeing a storm, 
nor for a soldier likeseeing a battle. A Shakespeare, you will say, very nearly 
did without all that, and yet he knew it all. But Nature, never but once madé 
a Shakespeare.” 
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Like most writers, of whatever country, M. Sainte-Beuve has formed himself 
on native models, and the French having no poet of the highest class; no Dante; 
no Shakespeare, no Goethe, it is a further proof of his breadth and insight that 
he should so highly value the treasures in the deeper mines opened by these 
foreigners, Seeing, too, how catholic he is, and liberal towards all'other great- 
ness, one even takes pleasure in his occasional exuberance of national compla- 
cency. Whenever he speaks of Montaigne or La Fontaine or Moliére, his 
words flame with a temporal enthusiasm. But he throws no dust in his own eyes ; 
his is a healthy rapture, a torch lighted by the feelings, but which the reason’ 
holds upright and steady. His native favourites he enjoys as no Englishman or’ 
German could, but hedoes not overrate them. Nor does he overrate Voltaire, 
whom he calls “‘ the Frenchman par excellence,” and of whom he is proud as the: 
literary sovereign of his age. At the same time, in articles directly devoted to’ 
Joubert, as well as by frequent citations of his judgments, he lauds. this: 
spiritually-minded thinker as one of the best of critics. And yet of Voltaire, 
Joubert says the hardest things, “‘ Voltaire is sometimes sad; he is excited ; but 
he is never serious. His graces even are impudent. There are defects difficult to 
perceive, that have not been classed or defined, and have no names. Voltaire is 
fall of them.” 

- Ina paper on Louise Labé, a poetess of the sixteenth century, he reproduces 
some of her poems and several passages’ of prose, and then adds: “ These: pas- 
sages prove, once more, the marked’ superiority that, at almost all times, French 
prose has over French poetry.”. No German or English or Italian critic could 
say this of his native literature, and the saying of it. by the foremost of French 
critics is not an exaltation of French prose, it is a depression of French poetry. 
In this judgment there is a reach and severity of which possibly the eminent 
critic was not fully conscious ; for it amounts to an acknowledgment that the 
nature and language of the French are not capable of producing and embodying 
the highest poetry. 

Goethe, M. Saint-Beuve always mentions with deference: On Eckerman’s 
‘¢ Conversations with Goethe” he has a series of. three papers, wherein he deals 
ohiefly with the critic and sage, exhibiting with honest pride Goethe's admira~ 
tion of some of the chief French writers, and his acknowledgmeent of what he 
owed them. 

* One of the busiest functions of the critic being to sift the multifarious harvest 
of contemporaneous literature, he must have a hand that. can shake hard—and 
hit hard, too, at times. For fifteen years: M. Sainte-Beuve furnished once a 
week, under the title of “‘ Causeries du Lundi,” a critical: paper, to a Paris daily 
journal; not short, rapid’ notices, but articles that would cover seven or eight 
pages of one of our double-column monthly magazines. He was thus ever in the 
thick of the méles, Attractions and’ repulsions, sympathies and antipathies, 
there will be wherever men do congregate ; the ssthetic plane is as open as any 
other to personal preferences and friendships. A literary circle as large as that 
of Paris, if too miscellaneous and extensive to become one multitudinous mutual» 
admiration-society, will, through cliques and coteries, betray some: of its’ vives, 
In this voluminous series of papers the critical. pen, when most earnestly: eulo- 
gistie or most sharply: incisive, is wielded with so much. skill and art: and fine 
temper, that personality is seldom conspicuous, The Parisian reader will no 
doubt perceive, in this or that- paragraph or paper, a brightening’ or’ subduing of 


eolour not visible tothe foreigner, who cannot so:well trace the marks of political, 


igious, or personal. influences. His perfected praise M. Sainte-Beuve 
for the illustrious dead who are embalmed: in their own excellence, Be- 
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sides devoting many papers (among the most valuable of the series) to these 
magnates of literature, he delights in frequent illustrative reference to them—a 
sign this of ripe culture in a critic, and of trustworthiness. 

Out of the severe things occasionally said, the sting is mostly taken by the 
temper in which they are said, or by the frank recognition of virtues and beau- 
ties beside vices and blemishes. In the general tone there is a clear humanity, 
a seemly gentlemanliness. Of the humane spirit wherewith M. Sainte-Beuve 
tempers condemnation, take the following as one of many instances. In the 
correspondence of Lamennais there is laid bare such contradictions between his 
earlier and his later sentiments on religious questions, that the reader is thus 
feelingly guarded against being too harsh in his censure: ‘“ Let us cast a look on 
ourselves, and ask if in our lives, in our hearts, from youth to our latter years, 
there are none of these boundless distances, these secret abysses, these moral 
ruins, perhaps, which, for being hidden, are none the less real and profound.” 


Writing weekly for the feuilleton of a Paris daily journal, M. Sainte-Beuve 


cannot but be sometimes diffuse ; but his diffuseness is always animated, never 
languid. Fluent, conversational, ever polished, he is full of happy turns and 
Gallic sprightliness. When the occasion offers, he is concise, condensed even, in 
the utterance of a principle or of a comprehensive thought. ‘ Admiration is a 
much finer test of literary talent, a sign much more sure and delicate, than all 
the art of satire.” By the side of this may be placed a sentence he cites from 
Grimm: “ People who so easily admire bad things are not in a state to enjoy 
good.” How true and cheering is this: ‘‘ There is in each of us a primitive 
ideal being, whom Nature has wrought with her finest and most maternal hand, 
but whom man too often eovers up, smothers, or corrupts.” Speaking of the 
sixteenth century, he says: “ What it wanted was taste, if by taste we under- 
stand choice clean and perfect, the disengagement of the elements of the beau- 
tiful.” When, to give a paragraph its fit ending, the thought allows of an 
epigrammatic point, if he does not happen to have one of his own he knows 
where to borrow just what is wanted. Speaking of embellished oratorical 
diction, he quotes Talleyrand on some polished oration that was discussed in his 
presence: “It is not enough to have fine sentences: you must have something 
to put into them.” Commenting on the hyper-spirituality of M. Laprade, he 


_ gays: “M. Laprade starts from the absolute notion of being. For him the 


following is the principle of Art—‘ to manifest what we feel of the Absolute 
Being, of the Infinite, of God, to make him known and felt by other men, such 
in its generosity is the end of Art,’ Is this true, is it false? I know not; at 
this elevation one always gets into the clouds. Like the most of those who 
pride themselves on metaphysics, he contents himself with words (#/ se paye de 
mois).” Here is a grand thought that flashes out of the upper air of poetry : 
‘‘ Humanity, that eternal child that has never done growing.” 

M. Sainte-Beuve’s irony, keen and delicate, is a sprightly medium of truth: 
witness this passage on a new volume of M. Michelet: Narrative, properly so 
called, which never was his forte, is almost entirely sacrificed. Seek here no 
historical highway, well laid, solid, and continuous: the method adopted is 
absolute points of view: you run with him on summits, peaks, on needles of 
os which he selects at his pleasure to get views from. The reader leaps 
from steeple to steeple. M. Michelet seems to have proposed to himself an 
impossible wager, which, however, he has won—to write history with a series 
of flashes.” Could there be a more subtle, covert way of saying of a man that 
he is hardened by self-esteem than the following on M. Guizot: “The con- 


sciousness that he has of himself, and @ natural principle of pride, place him 
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easily above the little susceptibilities of self-love.” M. Suinte-Beuve is not an 
admirer of Louis Philippe, and among other sly hits gives him the followiag: 
“ Louis Philippe was too much like a bourgeois himself to be long respected by 
the bourgeoisie. Just as in former times the King of France was only the first 
gentleman in the kingdom, he was nothing but the first bourgeois of the country.” 
What witty satire on Lamartine he introduces, with a 'recognition of popularity, 
that, with one who takes so much joy in applause as Lamartine does, is enough 
to take the poison out of the sting: ‘‘ Those who know his verses by heart (and 
the number who do is large among the men of our age) meet, not without . 
with whole strips of them spread out, drowned, as it were, in his prose. This 
prose is, in ‘ Les Confidences,’ too often but the paraphrase of his verses, which 
were themselves become, towards the last, paraphrases of his feelings.” Amends 
are made to Lamartine on another occasion, when, citing some recent French 
sonnets, he says: “ Neither Lamartine, nor Hugo, nor Vigny wrote sonnets. 
The swans and the eagles, in trying to enter this cage, would have broken their 
wings. That was for us, birds of a less lofty flight and less amplitude of wing.” 
This is better‘as modesty than as criticism. Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth 
had wings of vaster sweep as well as of more gorgeous plumage than these 
French soarers, and they enjoyed getting into the cage of the sonnet, and sang 
therein some of their strongest as well as sweetest notes, 

A thorough Frenchman, M. Sainte-Beuve delights in French minds, just as a 
beauty delights in her mirror, which throws back an image of herself. His 
excellence a8 a critic is primarily owing to this joy in things French. Through 
means of it he knows them through and through: they are become transparent ; 
and while his feelings are aglow, his intellect looks calmly right through them, 
and sees on the other side the shadows cast by the spots and opacities which 
frustrate more or less the fullest illumination. Freely he exhibits these shadows. 
Neither Bossuet nor Louis XIV., neither Voltaire nor Beranger, is spared, nor 
the French character, with its proneness to frivolity and broad jest, its thirst for 
superficial excitement. Whatever his individual preferences, his mental organi- 
sation is so large and-happy, that he enjoys, and can do equal justice to Fate 
Lacordaire and M. Michelet, to Madame de Staél and M. Guizot, to Corneille 
and Gvuethe, to Fénélon and M. Renan, to Marie Antoinette and Mirabeau. — 

Have you then for M. Sainte-Beuve, some reader will be impatient to ask, 
nothing but praise? Not muchelse. Commencing his literary career in 1827, 
when only in his twenty-third year, from that date to 1849 his writings, 
chiefly in the shape of literary portraits, fill several thousand pages. Between 
his forty-fifth to his sixtieth year he wrote twenty-three volumes, containing 
about eleven thousand pages, on four or five hundred different authors and 
subjects. This is the period of his critical maturity, the period of the ‘‘ Causeries 
du Lundi,” followed by the ‘Nouveaux Lundis.”’ Many men wrote 
voluminously, but most of these only write about a subject, not into it. Only 
the few who can write into their subjects add something to literature. One of 


these few is M. Sainte Beuve. In his mind there is vitality to animate his 


large acquirement, to make his many chapters buoyant and stimulant. All 
through his writings is the sparkle of original life. 

But let us now cheer the reader who is impatient of much praise, and at the 
same time perform the negative part of our task. 

Well, then, to be bold, as befits a critic of the critic, we beard the lion in his 
very den. We challenge a definitim he gives of the critic. In the seventh 
volume of the “ Causeries,” he says: “ When Nature has endowed some one 
with this vivacity of feeling, with this susceptibility to impression, and that the 
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creative imagination be wanting, this some one is a born critic, that is to say, a 
lover and judge of the creations of others.’ Why did M. Sainte-Beuve make 
Goethe sovereign in criticism ? Why did he think Milton peculiarly qualified to 
interpret Homer? From the deep principle of like unto like: only spirit can 


know spirit. What were the worth of a comment of John Locke on “ Paradise » 


Lost,” except to reveal the mental composition of John Locke? The critic 
should be what Locke was, a thinker, but to be a judge of the highest order of 
-literature, poetry, he must moreover carry within him, inborn, some share of 
that whereby poetry is fledged, ‘‘ creative imagination.” He may ‘want the 

accomplishment of verse,” or the constructive faculty, but more than the common 
allowance of sensibility to the beautiful he must have. But do not the presence 
of * vivacity of feeling with susceptibility to impression” imply the imaginative 

temperament ? If not, then we confidently assure M. Sainte-Beuve that had his 
definition fitted himself, his ‘‘Causeries du Lundi” would never have been 
rescued from the quick oblivion of the fewilleton. 

Now and then there are betrayals of that predominant. French weakness, 
which the French will persist in cherishing asa virtue,—the love of glory. 
M. Sainte-Beuve thinks Buffon’s passion for glory saved him in his latter years 
from ennui, from “ that languor of the soul which follows the age of the passions.” 
Where are to be found men more the victims of disgust with life than that 
eminent pair, not more distinguished for literary brilliancy and contemporaneous 
success than for insatiable greed of glory,—Byron and Chateaubriand ? No form 
of self-seeking is morally more weakening than this quenchless craving, which 
makes the soul hang its satisfaction on what is utterly beyond its sway, on praise 

and admiration. These stimulants,—withdrawn more or less even from the most 
successful in latter years,—leave a void which becomes the very nursery of ennui, 
or even of self-disgust. Instead of glory being ‘‘ the potent motive-power in all 
great souls,” as M. Sainte-Beuve approvingly quotes, it is, with a surer moral 
instinct, called by Milton, 


“ That last infirmity of noble minds.” 


In some of the noblest and greatest, so subordinate is it as hardly to be traceable 
in their careers. Love of glory was not the spring that set and kept in motion 
Kepler and Newton, any more than Skakespeare and Pascal, or William of 
Orange and Washington. 

The military glory wherewith Napoleon fed and flattered the French nation 
for fifteen years, and the astonishing intellectual and animal vigour of the 
-conqueror’s mind, dazzle even M. Sainte-Beuve, so that he does not perceive 
the gaping chasms in Napoleon’s moral nature, and the consequent one-sidedness 
-@ his intellectual action, nor the unmanning effects of his despotism. The words 
used to describe the moral side of the Imperial career are as insufficient as would 
be the strokes of a gray crayon to depict a conflagration or a sunset. In the 
paper from which has already been quoted he speaks of the “ rare good sense ” 
of Napoleon, of “his instinct of justice.” But was it not a compact array of the 
selfish impulses against a weak ‘instinct of justice, backed by a Titan’s will wield- 
‘ing a mighty intellect, that enabled Napoleon to be the disloyal usurper, then the 
hardened despot and the merciless devastator? Again, can it be said of Napo- 
leon that he possessed good sense in a rare degree? Good sense is an instinctive 
insight into all the bearings of act or thought, an intuitive discernment of the 
telations and consequences of conduct or purpose, a soundness of judgment, 
resulting from the soundness of, and equilibrium among, the upper powers of 
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reason and sensibility. ‘The moral side is at least the half of it: "Napoleon's 
moral endowment was but fractional. Good sense, it may be added, lies solidly 
at the basis of all good work, except such as is purely professional or technical, 
or in its action one-sided; and even in such its presence must be felt. In what- 
ever reaches general human interests, whether as practical art or imaginative 
creation, good sense must be, for their prosperity, a primary ingredient. The 
“Tempest” and “Don Quixote” shoot up into shining, imperishable beau 
because their roots draw their first nourishment from this hearty, inexhaustible 
substratum. And let us say, that'in M. Sainte-Beuve himself good sense is the 
foundation of his eminent critical ability. He has been led, we conceive, to 
attribute more of it to Napoleon than is his due by the blinding splendour of 
Napoleon’s military genius, through which, with such swiftness and cumulative 
effect, he adapted means to end on the purely material plane. 

When Murray applied to Lord Byron to write a book about the life and 
manners of the upper class in Italy, Byron declined the proposal, from personal 
—. and then added, that were he to write such a book it would be mis- 
judged in England ; for, said he, ‘their moral is not your moral.” Such inter- 
misinterpretations and exaggerations are instinctive and involuntary. A 

nation, from its being a nation, has a certain one-sidedness. To the Italian 

(even to one who carries a stiletto) the English practice of boxing is a sheer 

brutality ; while to an Englishman (himself perhaps not a Joseph) the cavaliere 
servente is looked upon with reprobation tempered by scorn. To this misjudg- 
ment from the foreign side and over-estimation on the domestic, books, too, are 
liable ; but to books, as being more abstract than usages, more ideal than man- 
ners, an absolute moral standard can with less difficulty be applied. Applying it 
to Gil Blas, is not M. Sainte-Beuve subject to arraigament when he speaks of 
this and the other writings of Le Sage, as being “the mirror of the world ?” 

Moliere, too, is a satirist, and from his breadth a great one; and surely the 

world he holds a mirror before is a much 2 sg world than that of Le Sage; 

and what of the Shakespearean world. e world of Le Sage isa nether 
world? ‘Of Gil Blas it has been well said that the book is moral like experi- 
ence.” The experience one may get in brothels and “hells,” in consorti 

with pimps and knaves, has in it lessons of virtue and morality—for those who 
can extract them; but even for these few it is a very partial teaching ; and for 
the many, who cannot read so spiritually, whether in the book or the brothel, 
the experience is demoralising and deadening. But towards the end of the 
paper the critic lets it appear that he does not place Le Sage so high as some of 
his phrases prompt us to infer; and he quotes the judgment of Joubert: “ Of 

the novels 6f Le Sage it may be said that they seem to have been written in a 

cafe, by a player of dominoes, on coming out of the comic theatre.” 

Without being over-diffident, we may feel our footing not perfectly secure on 
French ground when we differ from a Frenchman ; we are therefore not sorry 
to catch M. Sainte-Beuve tripping on English ground. In a review of the 
translation of the celebrated Letters of Lord Chesterfield,—whom he calls the 
La Rochefoucauld of England,—he refers to, and in part quotes, the passages 
in which Chesterfeld gives his son advice as to his “liaisons; and he adds: 
«+ All Chesterfield’s morality, on this head, is resumed in a line of Voltaire; 


** Tl n’est jamais de mal en bonne compagnie.” 


It is these passages that make the grave Dr. Johnson blush: we only smile 
at them.” For ourselves, we blush with Johnson, not that the man of the 
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world should give to his youthful son, living at a corrupt Continental court, 

counsel as to relations which were regarded as inevitable in such a circle; but 

that the heart of the father should not have poured (were it but parenthetically} 
through the pen of the worldling some single sentence like this: ‘‘ Writing to 
you, my son, as an experienced man of the world to one inexperienced, I recom- 
mend the good taste in such matters and the delicacy which become a gentleman ; 
but to his dear boy, your father says, avoid, if possible, such “‘ liasons:’”’ pre- 
serve your purity : nothing will give you such a return throughout the whole of 
the future.” But, a single sentence like this would vitiate the entire Chester- 
fieldian correspondence, 

-How fully and warmly M. Sainte-Beuve prizes moral worth may be learnt 
from many passages. Not the least animated and cordial of his papers are one- 
on the Abbé Gerbert, in the sixth volume, a paper which shows, as Gustave 
Planche said of him, that “ he studies with his heart, as women do ;”’ and one 
in the second volume on Malesherbes, whom he describes as being ‘separated, 
on the moral side, from the Mirabeaus and the Condorcets not by a shade, but by 
an abyss,” and whom he sums up as “ great magistrate, minister too sensitive 
and too easily discouraged, heroic advocate, and sublime victim.” Ofthis noble, 
deeply dutiful, self-sacrificing Frenchman, this exemplar of moral greatness, 
Lord Lansdowne wrote many years before the French Revolution: “I have 
seen for the first time in my life what I did not believe could exist, that is, a 
man who is exempt from fear and from hope, and who nevertheless is full of life 
and warmth. Nothing can disturb his peace; nothing is necessary to him, and 
he takes a lively interest in all that is good.” 

In a paper on a volume of miscellaneous prose essays by M. Laprade, M. 
Sainte-Beuve has this sentence : “ What strikes me above all and everywhere. 
is, that the author, whether he reasons or whether he addresses himself to 
literary history, only understands his own mode of being and his own indivi- 
duality. Hereby he reveals to us that he is not a critic.’ The first paragraph — 
of a keen critique on M. de Pontmartin ends thus: “To say of even those 
writers who are opposed to us nothing which their judicous friends do not 
already think and are obliged to admit, this is my highest ambition.” Dis- 
cussing the proper method of dealing with the past, he writes: ‘‘ For myself I 
respect tradition and I like novelty: I am never happier than when I can 
succeed in reconciling them together.” Of Hoffman he says, in a paper on 
literary criticism : ‘‘ He has many of the qualities of a true critic, conscientious- 
ness, independence, ideas, an opinion of his own.” These sentences, with 
others of like import, are keys to the character of the volumes from which they 
are taken. The office of the critic M. Sainte-Beuve administers, not for tem- 
porary or personal ends, but with a disinterested sense of its elevation and its 
responsibilities. Through healthy sympathies and knowledge ample and ripe,. 
through firm sense with artistic flexibility, through largeness of view and 
subtlety of insight, he enters upon it more than ordinarily empowered for its due 
discharge. He is at once what the French call fin and what the English call 
*‘sound.” In literary work, “in biographical work, in work ssthetical and 
critical he delights, and he has a wide capacity of appropriation. The spirit of a. 
book, a man, an age, he seizes quickly. With a nice perception of shades he 
catches the individual colour of a mind or a production; and by the same 
faculty he grasps the determining principles ina character. Delicately, strongly, 
variously endowed, there is a steady equilibrium among his fine powers. Con- 
sidering the bulk and vast variety and general excellence of his critical work, 
is it too much to say of him, that he is not only, as he has been called, the fore-. 
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most of living critics, but that he deserves to hold the first place among the 
critics? No other has done so much so well. Goethe and Coleridge are some- 
thing more: but M. Sainte-Beuve, with poetical and philosophical qualities that 
lift him to a high vantage-ground, has made criticism his lifework, and through 
conscientious and symmetrical use of these qualities has done his work well. 
Besides much else in his many and many-sided volumes, there is to be read in 
them a full, spirited history of French literature. 

Our attempt to make M. Sainte-Beuve better known, we cannot more fitly 
conclude than with a sketch of him—a literary sketch—by himself. This we 
find in the fifth volume of the ‘ Nouveaux Lundis,” in a paper on Moliere, pub- 
lished in July, 1868. A man who, in the autumnal ripeness of his powers thus 
frankly tells us his likes and dislikes, tells us what he is. While by reflected 
action the passage becomes a self-portraiture, it is a sample of finest criticism :— 

To make Moliere loved by-more people is in my judgment to do a public 
service. 

Indeed, to love Moliere—I mean to love him sincerely and with all one’s 
heart—it is, do you know? to have within one’e self a guarantee against many 
defects, much wrong-headedness. It is, in the first place, to dislike what is in- 
compatible with Moliere, all that was counter to him in his day, and that would 
have been insupportable to him in ours. 

To love Moliere, is to be forever cured—I do not speak of base and infamous 
hypocrisy, but of fanaticism, of intolerance, and of that kind of hardiness whick 
makes one anathematise and curse ; it is to carry a corrective to admiration even 
of Bossuet, and for all who, after his example, exult, were it only in words, 
over their enemy dead or dying ; who usurp I know not what holy speech, and 
involuntarily believe themselves to be, with the thunderbolt in their hand, in the 
reign and place of the Most High. Men eloquent and sublime, you are far too 
much so for me ! 

To love Moliere, is to be sheltered against, and a thousand leagues away 
from, that other fanaticism, the political, which is cold, dry, cruel, which never 
laughs, which smells of the sectary, which, under pretext of puritanism, finds 
means to mix and knead all that is bitter, and to combine in one sour doctrine 
the hates, the spites, and the jacobinism of all times. It is to be not less re- 
moved, on the other hand, from those tame, dull souls who, in the very presence 
of evil, cannot be roused to either indignation or hatred. 

To love Moliere, is to be secured against giving in to that pious and boundless 
admiration for a Humanity which worships itself, and which forgets of which 
stuff it is made, and that, do what it will, it is always poor human nature. Itis, 
not to despise it toofmuch, however, this common humanity, at which one laughs, 
of which one is, and into which we throw ourselves through a healthful hilarity 
whenever we are with Moliere. 

To love and cherish Moliere, is to detest all mannerism in language and ex- 
pression ; it is, not to take pleasure in, or to be arrested by, petty graces, 
elaborate subtlety, superfine finish, excessive refinement of any kind, a tricky or 
artificial style. 

To love Moliere, it is to be disposed to like neither false wit nor pedantic 
science ; it is to know how to recognise at first sight our “‘ Trissotins’’* and our 
‘: Vadius” even under their rejuvenated jaunty airs; it is, not to let one’s self 


* Trissotin, Vadius, and Philaminte are personages in Moliere’s comedy of “ Les 
Femmes Savantes ” (The Blue-Stockings). 
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be captivated at present any more than formerly by the everlasting ‘ Philamonte 
that affected pretender ofall times, whose form only changes and whose plumage 
is incessantly renewed ; it is, to like soundness and directness of mind in others 
as well as in ourselves. I only give the first movement and the pitch: on ths 
key one may continue, with variations. 

To love and openly to prefer Corneille, as certain minds do, is no doubt a fine 
thing, and, in one sense, a very legitimate thing ; it is, to dwell in, and to mark 
one’s rank in, the world of great souls: but is it not to run the risk of loving 
together with the grand and sublime, false glory a little, to go so far as not to 
detest inflation and magniloquence, an air of heroism on all occasions? He who 
passionately loves Corneille cannot be an enemy to a little boasting. 

On the other hand, to love and prefer Racine, ah! that is, no doubt, to love, 
above all things, elegance, grace, what is natural and true (at least relatively), 
sensibility, touching and cherming passion; but at the same time is it not also, 
to allow your taste and your mind to be too much taken with certain conven- 
~ tional and over-smooth beauties, a certain tameness and petted languidness, with 
certain excessive and exclusive refinements? In a word, to love Racine so much, 
it isto ruu the risk of having too much of what in France is called taste, and 
which brings so much distaste. 

To love Boileau—but no, one does not love Boileau, one esteems him, one 
respects him ; we admire his uprightness, his understanding, at times his anima- 
tion, and if we are tempted to love him, it is solely for that sovereign equity which 
made him do such unshaken justice to the great poets his contemporaries, 
and especially to him whom he proclaims the first of all, Moliere. 

To love La Fontaine, is almost the same thing as to love Moliere ; it is, to love 
Nature, the whole of Nature, humanity ingenuously depicted, a representation 
ofthe grand comedy ‘ofa hundred different acts,” unrolling itself, cutting itself 
up before our eyes into a thousand little scenes with the graces and freedoms 
that are so becoming, with weaknesses also and liberties which are never found 
in the simple, manly genius of the master of masters. But why separate them ? 
La Fontaine and Moliere—we must not part them, we love them united. 


LOVE’S VALUE. 


Wuart is love worth? A smile, 
Such as a maiden to her mirror gives, 
Curling her hair the while. 


What is love worth? A sigh, 
Breatle 1 from the fulness ofa faithful heart, 
Whose pleasures satisfy. 


What is love worth? A tear, 
The lightest ever dropped from happy eyes, 
When joy and hope are near. 


What is love worth? Ah, sweet, 
Is love worth this true tender heart I lay 
At your dear maiden feet ? 


ON A VERY SMALL SUBJECT. 


M* friend is very small, but I hope no one will take offence at that, for we 

are surely too enlightened in our day to judge persons who are thus 
introduced to us by their size and to fancy that stature has any thing to do 
with right or wrong. We would at once revert to the modest height of a Cesar, 
a Frederick, and a Napoleon, and remember that if Justice can incline her scales 
on either side, to gratify universal love, she would do it in favour of the small 
and the weak. That my friend wears nothing but deep mourning, ought to_fill 
us with tender sympathy, as soon, at least, as we learn his cause for the apparent 
eccentricity : day by day some one of his nearest kin falls into murderous hands, 
and loses his life by violence. It is for these unfortunate brethren that he wears 
mourning, as the Black Friars of old were shrouded in their sombre garbs in 
memory of daily-dying mankind. 

I am sorry to have to add that the sorrowful creature is man’s bitterest and 
most relentless enemy, and that man returns the feeling with an intensity and a 
passionate energy which has its irresistibly ludicrous side, when we think of 
the ill-matched autagonists in this life-long battle. On one side man, with his 
body fearfully and wonderfully made, and his mind that grasps the universe in 
its boundless power; on the other side, a being so small, that, without great 
effort, it can hardly be seen; which has no weapons but those that are Nature’s 
own gift, and—let us confess it at once—a pair of legs of wonderful capacity to 
verify the truth of the lines, that 


“He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 


The battle is daily renewed : its guerdon is nothing less than life or death. The 
diminutive champion of his race will not be satisfied till he has tasted blood, and 
man does not rest till he has slain his adversary. 

My first acquaintance with him was made in Italy. I had just crossed the 
Alps and come from the Splugen down to the charming little town of Chiavenna. 
The huge, lumbering stage had rolled into the desertéd square ; the inside pas- 
sengers had come out from their prison-like hold, the horses had been taken away, 
and I was still fast asleep; at last the conducteur came with his lantern and 
waked me up. I made haste to get down from the coupe, which I had had all 
to myself, and to hurry into the hotel—an ancient palace. After long searching, 
I roused a venerable dame, in gorgeous apparel, who showed me, through dark 
corridors and empty halls, into a vast room, where I was to sleep. I was young 
and inexperienced then, and fancied that the door without locks, and windows 
without bolts, might admit lurking dangers, without thinking of the bloodthirsty 
énemy that was lying in wait for me elsewhere. The old lady reassured me, 
by calling upon the Madonna at the head of the bed, that such a thing as a 
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robbery had never been known at the Chiave d’Oro ; and in a wonderfully short 


time after her disappearance I was calling upon Morpheus. But, alas! I was ? 


calling in vain. My wearied limbs ached and longed for repose; my eyes would 
not and could not keep open, and I yearned for the sleep which two days’ and 
two nights’ incessant travelling had made impossible for so long a time. But all 
in vain. No sooner did I turn over and compose myself, than a slight, gentle 
touch would me aware of the presence of another being in my bed; my enemy 
would try here, and try there, as if to see how far he might count upon my for- 
bearance, or where I might be most vulnerable. It was rascally to treat me so, 
and attack me in the dark, where he knew I was helpless. It was so contempt- 
ible, I determined not to mind it ; bu tthere was no magnanimity in my adversary, 
and silent contempt had no effect upon his bitter hatred. All of a sudden, a 
sharp, hot pain, like a bolt from an elf’s diminutive bow, pierced me to the quick. 
I jumped up, I struck out, I fought with desperation. Woe’s me! Who can 
contend with an invisible foe? Besides, he found allies; like a pack of fierce 
dogs they fell upon me, here, there, everywhere ; the little gueriJlas laughed at 
my efforts, they despised my awkward blows, escaping with marvellous agility ; 
and when morning brvke, my only trophy from the disastrous battle, in which I 
had been ingloriously beaten, was the lifeless body of one of my adversaries. 
When the housekeeper came in with her cup of chocolate, dressed in more bril- 
liant colours than the night before, I pointed at it with silent reproach. The 
heartless woman laughed, and oried out : “‘ Che volete, signore, a little gentle- 
man ia black! ”’ 

It was then I began to ask myself, who in the world this tiny being was that 
thus fearlessly declared war against man, the pigmy against the giant—this irre- 
sistible enemy, against whom no constitution is safe, no stoicism a sufficient pro- 
tection, who defies the most powerful perfumes and laughs at all defensive armour, 
which leaves but the smallest crevice by which he may enter. I found that his 
diminutive size, his dark colour, and his extreme skillin withdrawing from the 
sight of man, had led to his being looked. upon with grave distrust. Thi 
imperfectly beheld always cause uneasiness, like objects seen in the dark. He is 
so very small, moreover, that we fancy we are hardly bound to treat him with 
justice. So a German poet thought he sealed the poor little gentleman’s fate by 
simply saying, ‘‘ God made the world, but the devil made the flea.” Another 
savant, more generous in his admiration of the marvellous manner in which he 
was made, declared that he was a miracle, both by his make and the mystery of 

- his purposes on earth, and a being 


“ That in his wondrous power never can 
Be made by angel, devil, or earthly man.” 


Did not even the son of Sophroniscus consider it @ task worthy of the nobles 
among us, to reflect on the ways of the mysterious creature, and to measure the 
length of his footsteps ? . 

The fact is, that the poor little animal, called upon by his Maker to secure 
man against suffering from a plethora of blood, has to do his duty upon earth 
under the weight of fearful reproaches and constant danger of life. Dr. San- 
grado, who opens our veins and reduces our strength, so that months do not 
suffice to restore us to our former condition, receives large fees and earns a high 
reputation ; but Nature’s tiny physician, who goes to work tenderly and y 
punctures our skin, is persecuted with implacable hatred. He shares this feeling 
with the whole world of insects, In the meantime they are looked upon with 
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terror and an unconcealed repugnance. In this we are all like children, who. 
recoil with perhaps instinctive apprehension from the most beautiful of insects ;. 
and even the philosopher, notwithstanding his attempts at universal sympathy, is 

subject to the same impressions. The feeling is increased, when the tiny un- 

known being is found to be furnished with an arsenal of extraordinary weapons, 

which are quickly interpreted into a standing menace to'man. At first blush we 
may confess to a little tremor, as we look upon the formidable, ever-handy, 

armory, which some of them—and the little gentleman in black among them— 

carry with them, like champions of old going forth to tournament and war. 
There are pincers and nippers, saws, spits and hooks, augers, and notched teeth, 

daggers and long knives ; but, after all, they are nothing more than the tools 
with which they perform their daily labours; and we owe them some sympathy, 

even, for having to carry them all, and always with them, just as if the mechanic 
next door to us should never go out without bristling with all the steel and brass, 
and wood which he uses in his craft. .A monstrously strange sight he would 

be to us, and very apt to frighten children and philosophers ; and yet, this is all 

that looks so very terrible in the poor insect. 

The prejudice, however, is almost universal. Insects are repugnant to us ; 
they annoy us, and sometimes—let us confess it—they frighten us; but they 
invariably do so in proportion to our ignorance. We always regard the unknown 
with a suspicious eye. The only question asked is, almost invariably, “‘ How 
can we kill them?” We are glad, therefore, when we meet with that en- 
lightened justiee which teaches pity for the insect. The French painter, Gros, 
saw one of his pupils, a handsome, thoughtless young fellow, enter his studio 
with a superb butterfly, just caught, and still spasmodically flapping its, wings, 
pinned to his hat. The artist was indignant, and angrily exclaimed ; “ Is that; 
the feeling with which you regard beautiful things? . You find a charming 
creature enjoying itself in the sunshine, and you can think of no other use for it 
than to crucify it and to murder it barbarously! Leave the house, and never 
return; never show yourself in my presence again |” 

In the case of our little friend, it must be admitted that he has no beauty to 
claim as an offset for his fierce enmity to man, and that his sharp-pointed dagger 
is not a peaceful tool by which he earns his livelihood, but a surgical tool with 
which he draws our blood. Hence the hostility is mutual, and Nature has been 
compelled to endow him with a strength and an agility little less than miraculous, 
in order to protect him against the overwhelming odds with which man meets him 
in daily battle. For that wise being, so high above all creation, cannot remember 
that, though the bite of bloodsuckers is at certain seasons and in certain climates an 
almost intolerable annoyance, yet some good end is answered by it, and the torment 
he experiences is compensated in a way that he is not aware of, or Providence 
would not, like a wise physician, have prescribed the operation and furnished the 
chirurgical operators with the necessary and most curious knives and lancets. The 
same ignorance looked for ages with horror upon certain flies, which laid their eggs 
in some plants, and caused them to form comfortable homes for their offspring. 
Like a magician’s wand, their egg-placer would call forth, by a slight puncture, a 
wonderful: and: monstrous excrescence, sometimes a mossy bed} as in roses, at other 
times a kind of beautiful’ apple or a transparent berry, as in the oak-tree. We 
have learned since to admire the apparent deformity asa: marvellous provision of 
Nature for their'tiny eggs, and, more recently still; as of the highest uiility for men, 
since to some of these, likethe Aleppo oak-gall, learning, commerce, the’ arts, and 
every one of us who has a friend at a:distance, are most deeply indebted. There 
can be no doubt, that creatures thus privileged have their work laid out for them— 
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an important mission, which renders them indispensable, and which makes thenr 
an essential element in the harmony of the world. Michelet says very truly : 
“Suns are necessary, and so are gnats. Order is great in the Milky Way, but 
not less so in the hive.” So it is here: huge lions, man-eaters, are necessary in- 
African deserts ; little gentlemen in black suffice for their work in civilised 
countries, 

Well might we, moreover, pardon the little gentleman in black for some of 
the troubles he causes us, on account of the ingenuous trustfulness with which he 
comes to us, driven by a natural instinet. 

He knows full well whom he loves’; for he has cousins of lower taste, who go 
to the dog, the cat, or the bird ; but they never stay with man, if by chance too 
bold aleap has carried them to forbidden regions: he alone is entitled to associate 
with the highest on earth. We praise our dogs and pet our cats; but what is their 
intimacy with us when compared with that of our nearest friend, who lives not only 
with us, but upon us, in every sense of the word? There is a touching story told 
of the appreciation he sometimes, though but too rarely, meets with, in the interest- 
ing travels of Kohl. He came to a modest inn by the wayside, in Bulgaria, and, 
before entering, ventured to inquire of the hostess if there were any fleas inside. 
“Fleas?” she replied, with amazement, and a happy consciousness of being well: 
provided with that article, at least; ‘who could live without fleas?” She was: 
right, and uttered a great truth. The flea is a supplement of man, “his next: 
friend,” in the legal sense of the word, and his familiar spirit. 

Perhaps this was the reason why he was made so small, that his diminutive 
size is constantly used as an illustration. When the hosts of Xerxes came across’ 
the oo ea crush little Greece, the Greek poet endeavoured’ to cheer up his 
discouraged countrymen comparing those myriads of strange men to con-' 
temptible “clouds of fens 2” and whee the son oe Tease stood on the high rock: 
opposite his mighty adversary, who, from his shoulder and u was higher 
than any of the people, he called out, in t self-humiliation: ‘‘ After whom . 
is the king of Israel come out? After a dead dog, after a flea?” His extremely: 
sober and even sombre garb deprives him of all power of charming, and although’ 
most of us remember the day when ‘‘ puce” coloured silks were all the fashion, 

French was hardly familiar enough to our mothers to reveal to them the true’ 
meaning of the innocent-looking word. The poor little gentleman has’ no 
splendour of colours to display before our eyes, like the glistening beetles, radiant’ 
in the rays of the sun and worshipped by the Egyptians, or the fluttering moths, 
of whose countless families Hood pretended to know only two more intimately, 
the Mammoth and Behemoth. No ancient god endowed him with the soft notes 
of the cicada, which the Athenian wore in their hair as the emblem of 
their native 1and, nor even with the home-like chirping of the cricket on our 
hearth. The Italian proverb, it is true, speaks of men of such exquisite astute- 
ness, that they hear the fleas cough; but it requires, in all probability, a 
Machiavellian training to acquire such cunning. He has no wings, shining in all 
the bright colours of the rainbow, to attract our eye, like the beautiful dragon- 
fly, with its heart full of cruelty and bloody murder. A perfect vagabond, 
wandering, like the Arab, from oasis to oasis, he has never learned any of those 
marvellous trades by which other relations of his charm our minds and’ excite: 
our admiration, He spins no gossatner texture, like his spinster-cousin, the’ 
spider ; he builds no richly-filled garners, like the busy bee, and has no well- 
ordered ‘household; like the ant; but a roving Ishmael, he is a wild man, his 
hand against every man and every man’s hand against him. 

Nevertheless, he is a poetical character—perhaps, because he is such a wan- 
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derer upon the earth, and not bound by the lavvs of domestic life. He is full of 
character, and the very opposite of that idle, voracious cousin of his, whom the 
ancients punned about when they spoke of culex and pulex, whom the giants of 
the ocean, the whales,even tolerate, and of whose repulsive physiognomy Lavater 
said, with a depth of conviction and an emphasis of expression worthy of a better 
face: ‘‘The creature has a corrupt soul; it is unfit to love or to be loved.” 
And yet even that creature has found immortality at the hands of the great 
master, whose brush painted the goddess of beauty in the Uffizi at Florence, as 
she busies her hands in the ambrosial locks of Eros. Fortunately, our hero has 
not escaped the attention of poets of every age and every nation, from the great 
singer of the Greeks to the last humourist among the French. In the Middle 
Ages, especially, he furnished the subject for a whole series of grave writings, 
from the epic poem, in which the perseverance of woman in chasing him to the 
bitter end is praised with eloquence, to the grave juridical dissertation in Latin 
on “ What is Justice to Fleas?” and solemnly dedicated to a certain Priscilla, 
virgint carissime. Nor did the Scribes and Pharisees neglect the tempting 
occasion to practise their subtlety and exquisite sophistry on the unlucky animal, 
and long treatises were written to determine how many of them might be killed 
on @ Sabbath without breaking the commandment; whether it was sinful to 
resist their attacks during prayer, and how far the priest might be justified in 
— admittance to a worshipper who presented himself in a robe defiled by. 
their blood. 

If the little gentleman has neither beauty of form nor brilliancy of colour to 
recommend him, nobody at least can deny that he is as fearfully and wonderfully 
made as man himself. There is no more warlike being to be found among the 
hundred thousands of tha class in which naturalists place him: he prefers six 
legs to our two, and wears plate-armour to protect himself in his incessant war- 
fare ; for the whole body is encased in beautiful, dark-brown steel ; from the tiny 
joints start stiff hairs to repel all invasion, and the plump, well-fed body at once 
suggests the superiority over the tightly-laced, skeleton-shaped figures of distant 
cousins. Look at him in the solar microscope, where he is a welcome visitor, 
and always receives, upon his first appearance, an Ah! of delight from one sex, 
mixed with a concert of low, merry exclamations from the other. How fierce 
he looks in his knightly armament! Huw powerful those two arm-like 
extremities appear, which have only two joints, and move upon flexible pivots in 
the very cheeks of the strange being! And then those superb hind legs, of 
such length and macvellous strength, that they enable him to walk with more 
than seven-league bu ‘3. and to leap far beyond the most agile of Turners. 
Have we not been told, *," one of those able statisticians who never rest till they 
have reduced every statexent to numbers, that the Londoner who could leap 
from the Strand at one bound to the top of St. Paul’s, would stid be second to 
ozone flea who makes his first experiment in jumping ? ; 

ere is much to be read in his face, though we do not believe in Lavater nor 
read thc “ Phrenological Journal.” | An old naturalist established the principle, 
that the weaker and smaller the animal, the more astute and malicious his 
features, The face v. ‘ae little gentleman is small and wrinkied ; he looks care-_ 
worn, as one may well appear who lives, like David, in constant fear of his life, 
and gets his daily pittance but by stealth and with eminent danger. The eyes, 
especially, when duly magnified, present an irresistibly ludicrous mixture of reck- 
less wildness with astute cunning, and, were they visible, to human sight 
unaided, would be of endless interest to careful observers. 
Nature can hardly be expected to produce such marvellous strength of body 
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and such a decided character all at once; she has to pass him at least through 
three different stages before she sends him forth, one of the most perfect of her 
countless creations. He appears first as a pure white egg, all beauty and inno- 
cence, though so small that the eye cannot see it; then he assumes the modest 
form of a sly but harmless maggot, which after a while cunningly wraps itself 
in its own silken winding-sheet, and dies to all appearance ; but lo! before the 
moon is full again, the magic slumber is broken, death is changed into life, and as 
the sombre envelope bursts and breaks asunder, the young gentleman, in his 
glossy garments, leaps forth, armed cap-a-pie, to live and to love as all his wild 
forefathers have done before him. But he no sooner enters the world, poor 
little fellow ! than he finds it full of strife and struggle, and rare must be his good 
fortune if he reaches the good old age of six years, and sees grandchildren and 
great-grandcbildren leap and carol around him in the recklessness of his race. 
Few but fall into the hands of man,. generally to be unscrupulously murdered, 
but at times to be held in sad captivity; for these devoted friends of his must 
occasionally serve to amuse him in their chains, and he revenges himself on a 
few, whom he treats with the most refined cruelty, for the wrong-doing of an 
whole race. Only those whe love him in preference to beast or bird are strong and 
lively enough to stand the severe training ; but their strength is remarkable, and 
it is said that if you fasten a human flea to the end of an unbroken wheat-straw,. 
he will be powerful enough to lift it right off the table on which it is placed ! 
The best for public per‘ormances is the strongest; they come from Russia, and 
are sent abroad in pill-boxes, packed in the finest cotton, and with a clear and 
prominent caution on the top, so as to keep custom-house officers from prying too 
curiously into the contents of the little parcels. Smaller supplies reach the 
trainer in the corner of an envelope, packed in tissue-paper, and carefully glued 
to the left hand, so as to protect them against the blow of the stamp-marker, 
which would otherwise make a speedy end to the whole colony. The little 
gentlemen in black have actually their market price, which varies with the 
season. In the abundance of the summer months they sell for a few farthings ; in 
winter they rise to a cent a-piece; and a ludicrous story is current of a trainer 
who, upon unpacking his diminutive performers, found that one had slipped his. 
chains and escaped. Time pressed, and the vacancy had to be filled, or the 
team of four blacks before the gilt glass coach would not be complete. No one 
near would acknowledge to own the desired commodity, until an obliging stable- 
boy was found, who offered to supply the needful animal; but he demanded 
sixpence for it, and sixpence he got. 

Fancy, if you can, the little gentleman used to roam freely through the wide 
world, and to taste now of the vigour of a young man, and now of the nectar of 
a fair beauty, suddenly caught and chained! Yes, chained; for as man has. 
discovered the aptness of the horse’s mouth to hold the bit, by which he controls 
the noble animal, so he has found out that the tiny slave whom he wishes to 
make useful, has a groove between the neck and the body suitable for his pur- 
poses; holding the poor captive by a pair of forceps, he deftly slips a noose of 
finest floss-silk over his head, passes it round his neck, and ties it with a peculiar 
knot. The slave is chained ! for the silk cannot slip up or down, nor can it be 
pushed off with the legs; at the same time the refined cruelty of man leaves him 
at full liberty to use his kangaroo-like spinging legs, and keeps him in perfect 
healtli, to make him perform well. He is fed well—on the arm of his master; 
for the little gentleman is dainty, and nothing but the vigorous blood of a healthy , 
man will keep him in good order. Here they have their revenge, in their turn, for 
it is found that the fastidious creature will not take supper or breakfast, the only — 
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two meals in which they indulge, unless the hand or the arm is perfectly motion- 
less. Moreover, they are regular gourmands, and, with a taste utterly inconcciv- 
able to us, they insist upon i, ample time for their meals. How they must 
chuckle, the little whimsical beings, when they thus bite and suck to their 
hearts’ delight, while their cruel master has to stand motionless by the hour, 
fearful lest he should interrupt them iu their enjoyment, and find them unable, 
next day, to perform their task! Still, they do not live long in captivity. A 
patriarch was owned by a famous Italian trainer, well known in this country a 
few years ago, who had pulled up a bucket from a minature well for eighteen 
months. He died apparently from pure old age, being found, one day, dead at 
his post, with his bucket drawn half-way up the well. 

In his freedom he enjoys life as few of his kindred are able to do. A gentle 
peessure on his steel shanks, and he rises like a rocket, or leaps sideways from 
friend to friend. Little heart, bold heart! says Pliny, and the little gentleman 
in black is no respecter of persons. He finds his victim at the writing-table or 
in the whirl of the dance; he enters the king’s palace and the tent of the 
warrior. We remember the consternation created at a performance of Industrious 
Fleas, at a royal palace, ou the Continent. The king and his infirm queen were 
present, and a small circle of courtiers and ladies crowded round the white marble 
table, on which the poor little creatures were performing their waltz. A mina- 
ture arena had been formed of cardboard on the top ofa, musical box; at one end 
sat the orchestra, composed of fleas, each tied to his seat, and having a paper in 
the shape and colour of some musical instrument attached to his feet. Two little 

-ereatures were fastened to opposite ends of a short piece of gold-paper, so as to turn 
their backs to each other, and set down in the middle of the arena. The box 
was wound up, and commenced to play; the performers, feeling the jarring of 
the box, or, if you would believe the owner, hearing the music, waved their 
hands wildly about, as if engaged in an elaborate piece of music, and the two 
dancers bega1 to whirl round and round as fast as their legs would carry them. 
The king, a man of great humour, laughed heartily, and asked for a repetition ; 
but behold! when all was arranged again, one of the waltzers had escaped. 
Thereupon was great consternation and horror ; the fugitive must be recaptured 
‘both to enable the performer to obey the royal mandate, and to relieve the un- 
ducky victim. Thetrainer bares his arm, and sure enough the fugitive cannot 
resist the temptation of an early meal. Before he has well commenced, however, 
he is seized and put into his place. New laughter and universal amusement ! 
All crowd round to see the waltz once more ; when suddenly the little rebel kicks, 
and performs the wild :st antics, and the embarrassed trainer has to confess that 
the captive is not his old pupil—but a new-comer! The king laughed londer 
than ever, but the performance was ended, and the fee, upon which the unlucky 
owner had counted, fell far below his expectations. 

The animal is not generally so easily captured; his marvellous agility, his 
almost magic power of disappearance at the critical moment, are no doubt knowa 
to all our readers—from books—and his skill in escaping is graphically ex- 
pressed in the definition of the Frenchman, who heard a flea mentioned, and 
exclaimed: “ Ah, ze flea, ze leetle animal; you catch him, you put ze finger 
upon him, and he is not zere!” No wonder that the incessant persecution which 
he has to endure should, at the end of so many generations, have developed these 
faculties in the highest degree. If Mr. Darwin’s theory is true, that the crane 
acquired its long neck and long legs by persevering search after fish, the flea may 
well claith his magti icent legs as the result of the work of ages. It is true 
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they are lean, and we cannot help admiring the marvellous skill of the tailor 
whom Goethe has immortalised in his famous song :— 


‘* There was once a king 
Who had a big flea, 
He loved him not a little, 
As much as his son. 
Then called he his tailor, 
The tailor came in; 
There, measure him for a suit, 
And measure him for breeches !” 


Those happy days, we fear, are: gone; and although he continues, as in the 
poem, to plague high and low, he no longér can boast that— 


“In velvet and in silk 
‘He was dressed superbly, 
Had ribbons on his coat, 
Had crosses in plenty, 
8 Was minister at once, 
And had a diamond star, 
Then all his brothers also 
Were great and high at court.” 


Now he is, like Cain, a fugitive and a vagabond on the earth, and every one 
‘ that findeth him slayeth him. And why? Simply, because he does not allow 
his sword to become rusty, and makes good use of the weapon which he has 
received from Nature for his support and his defence. Fortunately, there is at 
least one nation upon earth—a branch of the coming masters of the earth, the 
Lithuanians—who seem to have a fairer appreciation of the little gentleman in 
blaek than other nations boasting of a higher civilisation. Their favourite 
national ballad sings thus :— 


“The wolf, the little wolf, 
The son of the forest, 
Steps from the forest, 
ut on the meadow, 
Tears the young calf, 
ears the little foal— 
That is his labour. 


“The fox, the little fox, 
The son of the forest, 
Glides from the forest 
Out to the farm-yard, 
Seizes the gosling, - 
Marders the pullet— 

_ That is his labour. 
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“The dog, the little dog, 
The guardian of the house, 
Barks, and bites 
The heel of the robber, 
Frightens the thieves, 
Drives away vagrants— 
That is his labour. 


“The flea, the little flea, 
The thirsty, lusting flea, 
Drinks the sweet blood ; 
At break of day, 

He wakes the maid-servants 
To milk the rich cows— 
That is his labour. 


“ The bee, the little bee, 
The child of the meadow, 
Hums in the heather, 
Stingeth the finger, 

The ear and the face, 
Gives us sweet honey— 
That is her labour. 


“ Oh man, oh little man ! 
Look at the bee ! 
Do you sting like her 
The heart, the little heart ? 
Give then sweet comfort 
To the sore, wounded heart— 
That is thy labour.” | 


Nor is this the only race ofmen who value his services and honourably place 
him by the side of the faithful dog and the industrious -bee ; for it is well known 
that pious Hindoes believe him to hold the soul of great and good men, 
and build him large hospitals, where he is nursed throughout life. 

The interesting family of our little gentleman has its distinct branches in vari- 
ous parts of the globe, each with its peculiar characteristics. The friend of oyg 
blood is, of course, found in all zones and in all portions of the earth; for where- 
ever man has penetrated, there his faithful companion has followed him, un- 
mindful of climate and danger. Our own particular friend, however, is strictly 
limited to the lands above the thirty-first degree of northern latitude ; his cousins 
living beyond are rude, uncivilised barbarians. They increase in size as they 
approach the tropics ; and even Italy can already boast, if we may believe the 
well-known fresco on the white-washed inn of Bellinzona, of a race, four of 
whom are strong enough to carry away a stout Englishman bodily, in order to 
suck his blood at their ease. Farther south they boast of perfect hosts, and the 
observing travellers who may have looked down the streets of Rome or Naples 
on a hot day in July, when they glow and gleam in the steaming heat, will have 
noticed, with mixed feeling of wonder-and terror,how the-very dust seems to be 
enlivened, and everywhere bold leaps of glistening grains of black announce the 
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perpetual carnival held there by an excitable race. As they come still nearer to 


the equator, they not only grow to gigantic proportions, but are filled with true 
southern passion, While the ordinary flea is called only the Irritating in cata- 
logues of science, the chica of Surinam is justly named the Piercing. Her sword 
is almost as long as her body, and yet she wields it only to provide a home for 
her diminutive children. Lurking in cotton plantations, in the hot sands, she 
prepares herself for the dread sacrifice, by which alone she can hope to rear a 

amily : espying a careless, barefooted traveller, she pounces upon him, digs her 


"weapons deep into his skin, and without stopping to enjoy the blood of her victim 


she gives birth to a number of young. But in giving life she devotes herself to 
death ; her children feed first upon her own substance, and then begin to attack 


- the surrounding walls of flesh and blood. It is now only that the unlucky victim 


becomes aware of the strange guests he has unwittingly received ; and quickly a 
native woman is called in, who, with dainty finger and a pointed needle, re- 
moves the intruders ; then she puts some tobacco-ashes on the wound, and it 
heals quickly, “ more quickly, often,” says a quaint traveller, “than the wound 
caused by the coal-black eyes of the fair surgeon.” 

Another cousin lives high up amid the eternal snows of Alpine regions, and 


- bears the name of the great naturalist, not unknown in our country, who first 


di3c>vered him in his researches—Dessor. If the little gentleman of the tropics 
is insatiable in his bloodthirstiness, his icy kinsman, on the contrary, is the most 
abstemious of his race, for he lives where human life is impossible, and perhaps 
n>ver tastes blood. The invisible remains of organic substances, which the 
waters of glaciers bring down from mysterious sources, or receiv3 at times through - 
the agency of winds and storms, are all the provision Nature makes for his support ; 
and yet he thrives on the frugal diet so well, that all the crevices of the great 
blocks of ice are black with the myriads there assembled. If his table is poorly 
provided, he enjoys, on the other hand, the advantages of a powerful spring, 
which he alone boasts of among all his kindred, and by means of which he sur- 
_— in his leaps the greatest achievements of his less-favoured relations. 

hus he lives, happy and contented, on the very confines of animal life, where 
deadly cold prevents all other existences. Often and often he is frozen up in 
masses of ice, and careful observers have noticed that he may remain thus frozen 
for a number of days, and still revives under the influence of slowly-returning 
warmth, to begin his merry life anew. Favoured with an iron constitution, he 
endures with like philosophy the intense heat of the summer-sun, reflected from 
the dazzling snow and ice, and thus proves once more the high capacity and rare 
endowments of the nearest friend of man. 

That he has such talents he proves by his docility and the readiness with 
which he submits to good training. The elephant, giant of brutes, is not more 
willing to work nor more intelligent in doing his duty than the dwarf of dwarfs, 
the little gentleman in black. Heis no sooner found to be strong enough to do 
service, than. he begins his course of training and- discipline; and although he 
knows full well that, once entered, he is doomed to hard labour for life, he de- 
termines to make the best of it, and to learn to do his duty. The hardest 
lesson seems to be to him, as to many among us, that what he thinks he can do 
better than others, is the very first thing he must learn to forget. Nature has 
made him aleaper like no other on earth; man binds him to a chain, golden 
though it be, and teaches him, like a child, to walk and not to spring. Poor 
little fellow! Behold him fastened to a bit of card-board, which works on a pin 
like a pivot ; he gives a tremendous spring forward, but all that he achieves is 
to advance in a circle, hampered and hurt, moreover, by the weight of the card. 
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Like a wise man, he gives it up after a few frantic efforts, and scon he walks as 
steadily and as demurely as the old horse in the mill, who also once loved to 
kick up his heels in a fragrant meadow. A short fortnight generally suffices to. 
teach him a lesson, and then he is ready to engage in other pursuits. Some are 
put into harness to draw Queen Mab’s gilt coach, and soon they learn to pull the 
he avy, lumbering structure at a pretty gocd pace: no garden-snail could ho 
to overtake them. Their virtue is strength, for they are only four to drag th 
weight along, and yet every pane in the coach weighs more than a hundred of 
the tiny black horses. Others are drilled into fair soldiers, and although the 
double-quick is apt to lead to an cccasional pirouette or-entrechat, well known to 
the stage, but a horror in the eyes of the drill-sergeant, they march along pretty 
well, and would make no unfair Chasseurs d’Afrique. Still others join the 
artillery. The bravestamong them is tightly secured to a tiny post before a 
tiny cannon, and to his foot is fastened the end of a feather tipped with 
detonating powder. At the proper time the exhibitor presses this end, with his: 
wand, upon the touch-hole of the cannon, and off it goes with a sharp report, 
which makes the lookers-on jump a little. But nobody is more astonished at 
the performance than the tiny cannonier. He flourishes the burnt remains of 
his lintstock madly about in the air, his legs kick about violently, his little 
head, with the cunning eye, bobs furiously up and down, and altogether he is 
the very picture of alarm and excitement. No doubt he says to himself: ‘ Sa 
much noise, and so little blcod ?” 

Thus the little gentleman ‘in black proves his capacity for civilisation, and 
sacrifices himself for the amusement of selfish, meiciless men. Nature has evi- 
dently. endowed him not only with delicate tastes—why else should he show 
such a decided preference for the dantiest blood, and make Ovid already warn: 
the young girls of his age against this “‘ bitter, hcstile plague ?””—but also with a 
mind superior to that of all other insects. In his reckless, restless life, his per- 
fect freedom from restraint, and his merry warfare against none other but the 
very highest of all created beings, he presents himself as the one witty thing 
that Nature has dcne ; and we hope that our readers, even if weary of so small 
& subject, will at least not walk away “ with a flea in their ear.” 


AN INVOCATION. 
BEFORE THE SHRINE, 


Wuart and whence this life of ours ? 
Is it Lite, and Death at last ? 
Or a dream that binds us fast 

In the heavy midnight hours ?— 
Shadow of a vanished day, 
Or a coming, gone astray 

In the sleep of the High Puwers ? 
Great ones !—surely, such ye be, 
Hear, and, hearing, answer me. 
Answer me, O answer me! 


[ Wide their lips were, and their eyes, 
That benignant looked, and wise ; 
But, false or true;-no answer? fell : 
Silent was the Oracle.] : 


II. 
BEFORE THE SraTUE or Isrs. 


Anp this dread thing which men call Death ? 
Like but longer than all Sleep,— 
Shrouded eyes, that fail to weep,— 

Lips that kiss not, without breath, — 
Feet, that run no more to ill,— 
Hands that nor caress, nor kill! 
Tell me—Is it something done # 

Or, sadder, something more begun ? 
Give me what the Goddess saith, 
Supreme over Life and Death. 

Life and Death, O Life and Death t 


344° ENDED. 


[Mighty did the Mother stand, 
With her foot on sea and land,— 
Brow uplifted to the skies, 
With their secret in her eyes. 
What she saw and said that day, 
None of her pale priests could say . 
They lay like dead men. If there fell 
Answer from her lips, ’twas well : 
But what it was no tongue can tell. ] 


ENDED. 


Over and done, and the sun has set ; 
Day is hiding behind the sea ; 

Over and done! Shall we both forget? 
-Who knows what is yet to be? 

I know what will come at the last of all— 
Deep, deep rest, under sun and moon ; 
The roses are withered, the dead leaves fall, 

And more will be falling soon. 


Over and done! Oh, beautiful day ! 
Did you part in anger or scorn ? 

Night comes sullen and cold and gray ; 
But you will return at morn, 

And smile on the world with a tender light ! ) 
Oh, me! for my endless pain, 

For a day that has passed from my longing sight 
Never to dawn again. 


SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW—A FANTASY: 


HAD become more than tired of the feverish life of Paris, as of its museums, 
galleries, and churches. So much art and civilisation oppressed me. The 
clouds and winds, that softly swept over the Seine, seemed to call me to follow 
them towards fresh, bright fields, amid the waving wheat and blossoming flowers 


of Normandy. One day, when an hour in the sun of the garden of the Louvre ~ 


was more precious than all the art of the galleries, and after a hot discussion, 
which had bemuddled my ideas of art, I went to my lonely room, packed my 
colours and canvases, with my little valise, and started for the Havre depot and 
a French village. It was mg first sally outof Paris. I had become strangely 
sceptical about the existence of solitude and the country. The dense crowds, 
the vast extent of Paris, seemed to me to cover the whole of France ; it seemed 
to me that restaurants and cafés must line every public road and be sprinkled 
about every French forest. A few hours’ ride charmingly dispelled the delusion. 
I got out at a lonely station, forty miles from Paris; the vast sky was heaped 
with fleecy rucks of wind-driven clouds; the admirable roads, clean and hard, 
unfenced, stretched over a level, forest-broken landscape: on either side, apple- 
trees and grain-fields and sheep-pastures, with oak or poplar, or frail white birch, 
made a pastoral landscape, touched by that vague sentiment of sadness which I 
always find in a country with a low and remote horizon. The roadside, the 
greet, and green grain, were sprinkled with the festive poppies and the faithful 

luies ; the red, crumpled petals of the poppies were blown about by the happy 
wind, that seemed to riot over the grain, and undulate voluptuously its quivering 
crests. I was more than happy. The very ecstasy of Nature, of so much glad- 
growing profusion of life, communicated itself to me ; it was in delightful contrast 
with all the painful and slow toil of man, who takes a century to produce a 
master-work like a cathedral, or an age to reach a sculpturesque expression like 
Phidias. The bursting life of one season is enough to clothe the black and 
naked earth in graceful and opulent blooms of flowers and grasses, and the sunset 


_ of an hour is enough to deepen all the earth-tones, and transfigure all the cloud- 


draperies, fretted by the evening wind. Rich and vast Nature! what freshness 
and force thou hast ! 

I went my way over the road, stimulated by so much colour, and gladdened by 
the capricious and bursting.light peculiar to a French sky. I had been faithfully 
and intelligently directed to a little French village, apart from omnibus and rail- 
road, planted at the head of a valley, while back of it stretched the vast level 
meadows of France. 

Every thing struck me with a delightful sensation of novelty ; every thing 
made a vivid and glad picture to my eyes. Instead of the white spires of 
churches, that give a human and spiritual sentiment to our own scenery, I saw 
the pointed tower of an old Norman church and the pointed roofs of an old 
French chateau. The villages I passed through were without the least preten- 
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sion, humble-looking, sad-looking, of gray stone, time-stained, garden-walled— 
every thing private and plain. From them to the chateau, an immense distance ! 
—the distance from contented and ignorant poverty to art and comfort. The 
first chateau to which I came re-made for me all the talesof old romance, all the 
charm of dhivalry, all the picturesqueness of the feudal age. A great moat 
encircled the chateau, garden, and out-houses. The moat was walled on the 
side opposite to the road, with two sharp-roofed towers at each end. The water, 
still as in a picture, reflected a rank and superb mass of clustered pink flowers, 


with trailing tendrils of a luxuriant vine that waved in the wind. The moat — 


was dark and deep, covered, in places, with a green scum of vegetable life, and 
extended, in zig-zag lines, back into a thick wood. Through the grated entrance, 
across the bridge, I saw the ancestral chateau, with its grated and pebbled walks, 
its flower-fringed paths, its vivid lawn, simple and picturesque front, and general 
aspect of refined and social seclusion. Here, if anywhere, one could wish to 
_ keep open house to fine and noble guests, to be a good providence to the poor 
peasant, to use life with a generous and unworried spirit. One could not think 
to be distressed at such a place. ‘Toiling populations, the hum of machinery, 
the smoke of factories, the intrigues of politicians, had no existence here. It 
was a piece of earth set apart for a hospitable and meditative life. A student 
would have been glad to have a table in that old tower with its quaint windows ; 
a poet would have been glad to have written a sonnet under the latticed window, 
that gave such a home-loved look to the left side of the great door; a painter 
would have been glad to Lave seen a féte, with damsels and dances of the 
thirteenth century, on those broad and beautiful steps. 

My first glimpse of French country-life perfectly charmed me. It was thé 
illustration of Provengal poetry, of every thing not sordid, of every thing free 
from the haste and grasp of our mechanical and business life. It was better 
than modern Paris and London, or New York; but it was not grand or 
comprehensive. 

After pleasing myself with the look of things about the chateau, and sadden- 
ing myself with the reflections and contrasts of a place so rich in historic asso- 
ciations, I teok the road again for my little French village. The afternoon was 
well spent, and, just at nightfall, I reached a group of stone houses, went through 
@ narrow street, and came to an open square, around which were a few build- 
sngs, of that low, picturesque form, thatched roof, and square windows, which 
are characteristic of pene homes. I directed my steps to a house with a 
swinging sign, which I knew to be the village inn, or cabaret. An artist friend 
was awaiting me. It was a place sacred to French landscape painters. They 
had made it their country rendezvous from spring to autumn. My walk across 
the fields, at dusk, had saddened me; for nothing is more melancholy than the 
wide French landscape, with its far-off horizon and dim earth at twilight. You 
seem the only point of life in the midst of a vast and peaceful scene. By chance, 
perhaps, you see the lonely figure of a shepherd, coming dark against the remtote 
stretch of light at the horizon, and, as he Jeans on his staff, he looks like a memo- 
rial figure of contemplation—a mournful, motionless figure,—while faint and fair 
_ the sweet sound of the evening bells seems to float on the dying wind; you 
know it is the sacred hour of prayer over the whole land, when every peasant 
heart is touched by the mystic and magic admonition of his faith, The wind, 
sunk to a whisper, heard only in the leaves or low on the ground through the 
feathery-plumed and ripening grass, just cooled my cheeks, and made one more 
Inysterious and unaccustomed influence upon mc. Nothing is more spiritual 
than evening in the country; nothing more suggestive of strange and dreamy 


8 piece of the wall on which was painted, with great freedom, a landscape just. 
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thoughts of death, sleep, and immortality, than the hour when the glad colour 
hag the full life of nature seems to hush itself for the silent coming of night and 
ts stars. 

I took the hand of my friend as though he were an undertaker, and went in, 
tired and sad. Go where I would, at the end of every experience, at the end of 
every impression, I was sad; yes, struck with an almost mortal sadness, From 
every thing, I withdrew a depressed and fatigued man. At the bottom of ev 
thing I found cause to make the same reflections, and every thing, after a brief 
excitement, threw me into distrust and inertia, 

My friend had no such trouble. He used his eyes, his feet, and his hands ; 
he was happy. If he ever thought of the past, it was only to take pleasure in 
the beautiful costumes and adventurous life of crusaders and outlaws and cava- 
liers. The present was to him the good or bad moment for him to do his work. 
He was always ready to do the thing to be done. Were the world made up of 
such men, you would have faithful friends and good workers, but you would 
have poor lovers and bad poets; neither sentiment, religion, nor philosoph 
dwell in such honest, limited, sensible minds. He was my friend; I leaned 
upon him as I would on a good hickory stick ; I trusted him as I would a mute 
dog; Irespected him as I respected the multiplication-table, in which is no shadow 
of uncertainty or any ere | of caprice. 

The first words he said, as he took my hand, were, 

“Isn’t it jolly! But what's the matter? are you in love? or have you seen 
a ghost? You look grave, like a pall-bearer.” 

“T’m not in love, nor have I seen a ghost ; but I’m tired and hungry; until 
T have eaten, drunken, and been satisfied, I shall be mute. It would make me 
faint even to whisper another word. So let us have something to eat, and we 
will talk afterwards.” 

Our hostess, coming in at this moment—a smooth, clean, motherly-looking 
woman—cheerfully greeted me as ‘‘ Monsieur.” She asked us if we would have 
supper, and invited us to go into the dining-room. 

A plate of thin French soup; a glass of thin, sharp red wine—which my friend 
Lawrence drank with innocent and expressive gusto, as though it were the finest 


Chambertin—soon restored me to myself—that is, a communicative and friendly 


soul ; and we discussed our supper like two hearty and hungry young men, care- 

less whether Casar shook or saved the world. My restless appetite quieted— 

made observing and expansive by several glasses of wine—I began to notice 

what a novel salle-a-manger held us. It was a low, long room, with a window 

at one end: the peculiarity of the place was, that the walls were half- 

covered with sketches, caricatures, and finished compositions, painted on the 
ter, 

“Yes, you may well look at our gallery,” said my friend. “This little 
salle-a-manger of an obscure cabaret has more to boast than the dining-rooms of 
most of your richest men, These sketches are signed by some of the most: 
famous names in France—the memorials of their vagabond and student-life, 
when they were poor, happy, and free.” 

T had never known Lawrence to use so many words ata time, or express 
himself with so much fervour. 

“By Jove, Law ence! what’s going to happen? You talk like an auc- 


‘tioneer. Let us see your provincial master-pieces.” 


_ ‘Taking the candle, he rose, and, shading it with his hand, he stopped before 


J 
like the one I had seen before entering the village. It was paiated as few 
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tures are painted for rich men—that is, with a careless, bold brush, and an im- 
mense vim—what I should call a fury of execution. The whole interest was in 
the ‘sky, through which great, dark masses of cloud were driven in heaped-up 
forms; a wild, furtive light gleamed along the horizon; to the left a little 
thatched cottage almost hid itself in the gloom, and on the road a hurrying 
figure, bent under the wind, seemed to be going home. 

“That,” said Lawrence, “is by Dupres, one of the famous French painters ; 
it is his card, or autograph, left with Mother Lefevre.” 

Passing from one square to another of the wall, he threw his candle-light on 
landscapes, figures, flowers, and grotesque fancies, which covered the two sides 
of the dining-room. 

“ What do you think of it? What would you say to such work as this cover- 
ing the walls of some English Inn? I know two such as this. Wherever the 
French artist goes habitually, he leaves, for peasant as well as for noble, a 
souvenir of his visit. In Paris, two of the obscurest restaurants, frequented by 
students of the Quartier Latin, or Quartier Breda, have the walls so decorated. 
French art-students are good givers; they are happiest with a palette, a few 
brushes, and a piece of wall upon which to improvise, without caring for patron, 
public, or critic.” 

It is‘as my friend Lawrence said. The first years of the French painter’s 
Study are full of enjoyment, reckless gaiety, and free invention. He scatters 
himself wherever he finds paper, canvas, or wall. He is prodigal with his work, 
aud he never finishes it. ‘The moment he has suggested his meaning, he stops, 
signs his name, and takes up another subject. 

The hour was late for the country. The lights were out in the village, and I 
went to bed, and slept the sleep of innocence and youth. 

Just before dawn, I was awakened by what seemed to me the most 
celestial music. It seemed far off, and came, with monotonous sweetness, 
through my open window, gradually increasing in volume, until it seemed 
at our door. I rose from my bed, and looked out. The dawn, in faint, cool 
light, was just breaking in the sky; the group of houses were dark and gray ; 
the morning star shone with a tremulous, palpitating lustre; the hour was deli- 
ciously fresh and fragrant, and, but for the music, silent. At the further end of 
the square, I saw a little procession of young peasants festively dressed, at the 
head of which were two flute-players. They were returning from a wedding 
festival at dawn; the dance was yet in their legs, the wine still in their heads, 
gladness in their hearts; and with dancing step, with laughter, music, and jest, 
they passed through the village. It was like an ancient idyl. They seemed to 
have come from some Arcadian grove, and with Bacchic step and Orphic sounds 
they passed, like the figures of a dream, under my eyes. ~ 

What a charming life, what a simple world! Life in a French peasants’ 
village must be like the dreams of poets and the pictures of rhetoricians. 

I seemed to be called to contemplate every peaceful end charming aspect of 
life, without sharing it. I looked, and, with a sigh, went back to bed—always 
privileged to behold and quick to appreciate, never destined to take a part, 
el tas and become an actor where all are careless and glad in their 

e 

_ A few hours later I took the customary bowl of coffee and milk with which 
the Frenchman begins the day, and went out to sketch. My friend was very 
hopeful about painting a certain peasant-girl he had noticed raking hay, the 
day before! and I intent uvon making a sketch of the old church which stood 
a little distance off. So we parted. The church had no especial architectural 
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beauty ; it was one of the many simple and strong structures which are scattered 
throughout France and belong to the twelfth century. 

How quiet and monotonous was my life, inaugurated so charmingly, yet, as 
it were, with so many intimations of ancient and vanished days, you can imagine. 
But-I was not deeply interested in my work. Do what I would, the end of 
all my study was a dream, a reverie, and a consciousness of the utter lasping of 
my energy. When I worked, I was restless to have done with my work; az 
uneasiness of heart, a great sense of loneliness, had taken possession of me. 
With my friend I seemed to have no relation but that of an eating and drinking 
body. I was thinking of going back to Paris, so heavily sat the days upon 
me, 80 vast and oppressive seemed the unpopulated landscape through which I 
strolled. Far off I saw the lofty spire of a famous cathedral. [ took my way 
towards it, aud reached it about an hour before dusk. It graced a town but 
little larger than the village I had left. It was a large and spacious structure, 
remarkable for the dizzy height to which its sculptured spire had been carried, 
Built of the common gray stone of France, time and the humidity of the air, 
united, had covered one side of it with a faint growth of lichen, that served to 
tint with pale-green the cathedral-stones from foundation to pinnacle. The 
effect was indescribably beautiful. Instead of time-bleached, it was time- 
adorned, time-toned, time-crowned: almost it had been made one with forest-tree 
and silent rock. Fach bit of carving, each grouped and lofty column, each arch, 
each gargoyle and vine was tinted on the weather-side by a thick growth of the 
pale-green lichen. * I stood entranced before the strangely-coloured and beauti- 
ful structure. My mind was in an intense and almost feverish state. I entered 
the side-door. The church was empty, cheerless, vast ; a sickening, musty odour 
oppressed me. I walked under the galleries back of the altar, and sat down 
before a superbly-designed grating of iron, which encloses a tomb, on which was 
carved, in effigy, a great-limbed, massive-featured, armour-clad king! I felt 
dizzy, and, I suppose, I must have fainted ; for, when I regained my conscious- 
ness, @ great, empty darkness was over me; great, dim, dark pillars rose around 
me, and far off, a faint light shone, as of a dying twilight sky. It suddenly 
dawned upon me that the cathedral was closed—that I had been shutin. A 
cold chill ran through me at the idea of passing the night in so unaccustomed a. 
place. I started up, and groped my way from great door to little door, from. 
little door to great door ; each was closed and firmly bolted! I could not even 
shake them to make a noise, they were so heavy. I attempted to cry out, but 
at the first sound of my voice, prolonged and echoed down the nave and in the- 
side chapels, I was frightened. It sounded hollow, timid, and died away in a. 
hoarse whisper. Every thing that I could descry looked vast, awful, shadowy ; 
and suddenly I heard discordant and wild laughter. A cold sweat broke out on 
my forehead ; I did not know whether I was alive or dead—whether I was 
dreaming or not. I stood under the gallery, under the great clock. Pre- 
sently it struck the hour, solemnly, with fearful distinctness: one—two—- 
three—four—five—six—seven—eight—nine—ten— eleven—twelve! Twelve 
‘ o’elock ! midnight! When it ceased, a rattling, falling, tumbling sound, as 
though every wire, spring, and chain had become unloosened, and were shaken 
by nervous fingers then I heard the laughter again, but this time followed by 
a prolonged sigh! which seemed close to me. I attempted to walk, but my 
feet did not obey my will. I was in that strange state in which all life an 
sensation seems centred in the brain. My hands, my legs, my body, were a 
cold, inert mass, that I could not influence. My eyes and ears alone seemed” 
to perform their functions. I listened with agonising intensity and solicitude. 
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to catch the sound of the sobbing sigh again. I awaited, with expectant dread, 
the jarring laughter at the far end of the church. Nor sigh nor sound came 
out of the sudden silence, that fell like a great pall over my senses. I listened, 
with ears ready to break, in abject fear ; 1 strained my eyes open to see what 
I could not hear. AsI looked, my sense rather felt than saw a dim, dusky 
movement going on about me; a fiitting of quick little things ; a stately grouping 
of large, grand things; then began a measured step—step—step; then 
appeared a large, vague form, drawing near, nearer; then it almost brushed me 
with acold, snaky fold, as of flowing funereal draperies. I shrank back into a 
niche of the clustered column, conscious only of a movement going on before 
me, feeling that processional figures were passing in the dim darkness. A 
silence about me, a faint light on the other side, a feeling that the shadows {were 
thronging there, fascinated me. I looked;apale beam of moonlight streamed 
down past the columns, The consciousness that the confused forms had passed 
by me gave me a moment’s relief. I reflected, I shall see them when they 
reach that moonbeam! It shone with ghastly lustre, while all about was dead 
darkness ; it was but a ray let in through a high-arched and pointed window. 
As I looked, a quick flitting, as though the step was hurried to get out of the 
light, struck my attention. Blank ig Asan fell upon me. They were 
too far off for me to descry them, ButI nolonger felt any fear. I had become 
insensible, through pure excess of sensation ; wide-eyed, I gazed and gazed at the 
one spot of light, seeing that they did pass through it! As I looked, I saw the 
garments, the armour, the mitre, the lute—everything but faces and eyes and 
hands. It seemed that the only things visible in the light were the habiliments ; 
nor fleshless bones nor sightless eyes were visible, only weapons and garments, 
and robes and plumes—memorials of a once living pride and stately pomp. I 
glided on like a ghost myself, and, as I drew near the moonlight, I saw the 
great-limbed, steel clad, and sceptered king whose carved image I had looked 
upon when I entered the church. He was moving from me, but, as I stepped 
r him, he turned full about—giant-like and grand. As he stepped out of 
the moonlight, his form became invisible, but his mute face and hands were 
revealed! I stood transfixed with astonishment and curiosity. His great face 
and grand eyes loomed over a vaguely-defined form, and smote upon me with 
fearful distinctness. His lips moved, his mouth opened, but no sound came 
forth. Then the great eyes became dim and lustreless ; at the same time I felt a 
change taking place throughout my whole being. An awful sentence had been 
ounced, and my mortal ears had not heardit; a fiat had gone forth from 
Kingly lips, and I could offer no resistance. I felt that I was being changed! 
As my bodily life ebbed away, I began to see what I had not well seen with my 
material eyes. The great king stood over me; knights and dames, with solemn 
faces, were grouped about. I stood before them, an object mortal, nor yet fully 
clothed in my immortal vesture. Then I knew my doom. I was destined to 
live a half-life, between the living and the dead ; to see shadows by day, as men 
see them in dreams; to see the gathering hosts of graveyards and tombs; 
especially to walk cathedrals from sunset to dawn! Apparently dead, I had the 
power of a pure spiritual essence to go through walls, to traverse space, and, on 
the solemn nights, when the old kings and knights assembled in the great cathe- 
drals, I was the witness of their processions and ceremonies—celebrated in 
darkness that hid them from human eyes. When the Angelus: ceases its 
prayer-calling voice, I start from my invisible sleep at the bottom of tombs, and 
traverse the galleries and corridors of cathedrals. 
My friend, who lost me, never found me. Not even my body was seen 
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No one ever knew that I went into a cathedral. How could they ever have 
expected me to come out! But when the term of my perance was at an end 
at dawn, I found my old body, in a good state of preservation, took possession 
of :t, hastened back to Paris, and have never been in a cathedral since the time 
I came out of one. 
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RUTH BRANDON. 


CHAPTER I. 


UTH! Come, Ruth, child, tea is ready.” 

“Very well, Aunt Patience.” But still Ruth remained immovable at 
the door, her body bent slightly forward to see beyond the thick honeysuckle 
creeper which clambered up the porch and around her, while one hand, some- 
what brown, but shapely, was raised to shade her eyes from the rays of the 
setting sun. 

A rather tall, slight, dark-haired, dark-eyed maiden was Ruth Brandon—the 
prettiest girl in the village—eh! and, if report spoke truth, of all ————shire, 
too! ‘And a born lady, every inch of her,” the rustics would add, admiringly 
and lovingly, as she passed among them, dressed as simply as any of them, with 
sweet smiles and kindly words for all, and with only that stately carriage of her 
small head, her firm, quiet tread, and the conscious claim to birth which, calm 
and clear, shone in her eyes to distinguish her from the rest of them. 

Proud? No, she was not proud, vainly, presumptuously, pettily proud. She 
was conscious of her worth, and that in mental abilities as well as in beauty she 
excelled ; but this consciousness only betrayed her honesty of mind. Why should 
she dissemble ? She took no credit to herself for excelling—but none the less. 
knew she was superior. Is not the practice of humility itself more often than not. 
avanity ? 

I have said Ruth’s hair was dark ; well, so it was; but as she stood there in 
the evening glow the red lights caught the plaits coiled round her shapely head, 
tinging them tawnily, while one little curl, too short to go straight back from the 
broad, low brow, like its fellows, and become a proper member of chevelure, formed 
a knowing ring, chestnut-coloured, on the white, smooth skin. ‘There was an- 
other of these wild little tendrils just below her temple. They suited the face! 
giving it a piquante look ; and for all the methodical neatness of the rest of her 


toilette—the prim setting of the soft grey dress, the whiteness of the turned-down 


collar, the absence of any colour about her saving the knot of blue ribbons at her 
throat—there was something dainty and very, very pleasing in Ruth Brandon 
as she stood watching the lane while the tea grew cold. 

Reminded by another call from her aunt, she dropped her hand, and with @ 
little smile as at some inward thought parting her crimson lips re-entered the 
house and passed into a room on her left, where Miss Patience Brandon sat stiff 
and erect—not frigidly stiff nor inflexibly erect, but with a dignified kind of prim- 
ness not unsuited to her thin figure—behind the teaboard. 

“The tea is getting cold, Ruth.” 

** No, Aunt Patience, not in two minutes,” interrogated Ruth, in pretended sur- 
prise, while the smile on her lips deepened cheerfully and brightened the rest of her 
face merrily.” 

Two minutes, child! why ’—— 
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“Not more—now auntie,” and the young girl raised one finger in playful 
warning. 

“ Five minutes, exactly ; yes, Ruth, by the clock.” 

Ruth looked up at the clock—at its white, implacable face and regular fingers 
—looked up, and, remembering its celebrity for truthfulness, dared not gainsay 
it. ‘‘ Really five minutes?” she ventured, then walked to the window, threw 
it yet wider open, and after inhaling once again the sweetly-scented evening air, 
finally settled herself at the table. 

** If there is one thing I enjoy more than another, it is having my tea hot,” 
remarked’ Aunt Patience, removing the tea-cozy deliberately. 

’ “Tt is so beautiful out of doors,” murmured Ruth, apologetically. 

“ 7 no doubt it is. Was that Mr. Mortimer riding past the Chestnuts just 
now 

“ Mr. Mortimer?” echoed Ruth, with a sudden acquisition of colour in her 
cheeks. ‘I—yes, Aunt Patience.” 

** Ah, I thought it was like his horse in the distance. Ha! Ruth, child, you 
are cutting the bread crookedly, and you know how I dislike a loaf all on one 
side! it has such an untidy appearance.” 

“I will cut this piece off, and make it even again,” said Ruth, glad of the 

change in the conversation. - 
* “ And then it will be wasted. No; go onchild. One slice cut awry is very 
like a false step in life—it shows itself all through the loaf.” And Miss Patience, 
having given vent to this piece of philosophy, opened the teapot lid and poured 
more water in. 

‘* What very crooked loaves some people must be, then,” remarked Ruth, 
laughing. ‘ But, aunty, a false step can be remedied, you know, as well as a 
false slice.” 

‘In a man’s life—yes, sometimes. Then, however, my dear, at the expense 
of some one else’s comfort, you may depend upon it. But a false step ina 
woman s life—never! It is one of the privileges of our sex to bear the sign of 
the slightest deviation from the straight path for life. Let me see, what was I 
talking about ?” added the lady, musingly—‘“ Ah, Mr. Mortimer—he is making 
quite a long visit at the Hall.” 

“* Yes,” replied Ruth, rather absently. 

‘Lord Castleberry has enough guests to make the place merry. I wonder 
how his mother likes Lady Rollin.” 

“T don’t know, Aunt Patience.” 

** Of course you don’t, child. I didnot expect you to. Her brother is a wild 
young fellow.” 

“Ishe?” Ruth tried to look interested, knowing her aunt liked a quiet chat 
over her tea, but felt her thoughts running truant to the subject on hand. If it 


had been about Mr. Mortimer, now! How handsome he looked as he passed - 


the lane just now! ‘Did he see her?” she wondered. No; those honey- 
suckles—— 
Ps It is a lucky thing her money is settled on herself” continued the elder 
‘Whose money? Oh! Lady Rollin’s. You seem to know all about her 
Aunt Patience. Is she very rich?” 
Yes, for a single lady she has a good income, four thousand a year, I think.” 


“ Four thousand a year Aunt Patience!” exclaimed Ruth to whom the sum 
seemed fabulous, in incredulous surprise. 
‘* Yes, dear.” 


** Oh! what could I not do with that sum |” 
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‘* Wish for more” remarked Miss Brandon laconically, as she helped herself 
to another cup of tea. ‘‘ Wish for more, child—as every one else does. Your 
father had more than four thousand a year and that very insatiable desire for 
more ruined him.” Miss Brandon seldom spoke unguardedly, but at this moment 
she forgot herself and gave way to a bitter impulse. She regretted the words as 
as soon as they had passed her lips, for Ruth looked up with flushed cheeks and 
kindling eyes as one who had suddenly acquired a new interest in the conversa- 
tion. She had never known her father, he dying when she was six months 
old—died away from home in a strange land. Aunt Patience seldom if ever 
mentioned his name, and had never but once spoken of his death ; indeed shunned 
all allusion to him so mysteriously that Ruth had dared not question her. Well 
might she feel surprised at her aunt’s being so communicative. 

“‘How did wishing for more make him lose it, Aunt Patience?” she asked 
under her breath. 

Miss Brandon made an uneasy movement, then catching her niece’s question- 
ing yee answered somewhat testily, ‘Speculation, and—and Gambling.” 

But Aunt Patience rose suddenly from her seat, her pale face bearing an 
expression of dread fear upon it :— 

“Hush, Ruth! don’t ask me any more” she exclaimed in a husky voice, as 
she held forth one hand to command silence. “I cannot talk of it, I *—— 
She stopped abruptly as again she caught her companion’s eyes; this time re- 
garding her with startled wonder. 

‘ And if I did you could not understand” she added hastily, and not very 
clearly as she re-seated herself. 

“ Understand—what ? Aunt Paience” asked her companion with a girl’s 
quickness. 


“Understand—understand what? Why nothing Ruth. How foolish you 


are, there is nothing to understand at all. Come, finish your tea child and don’t 
worry yourself and me with a lot of foolish questions.” 

Then there came a silence. Ruth checked and somewhat discomfited at the 
sharp reprimand, but pondering over the something hidden from her, Miss 
Brandon stiff and erect as was her fashion, but with a nervous kind of flush on 
her cheeks as she looked out at the warm glories of the evening, vexed with 
herself and much disturbed. 

Suddenly Ruth erected her head again as though a thought had struck her. 

** Aunt Patience, Papa was a gentleman by birth.” This, half defiantly, as 
though daring her companion to deny it, yet half pleadingly, as though a doubt 
had crossed her mind in spite of herself. 

‘* A gentleman by birth? Yes! God save'the mark” added Miss Patience 
under her breath. 

“ Then—then why are you ashamed to talk about him ?” 

*‘ Ashamed, Ruth!” began the spinster indignantly, but her face changed 
again from its warm flush to white as she broke off with a kind of wail: “ Oh! 
child what ails you tonight, that you worry me so.” 

“T am very sorry, Aunt Patience,” and in an instant Ruth was kneeling 
beside her—her loving grey eyes dim with tears, her soft yonng arms entwined 
around the woman who had been both mother, father, aunt and friend to her. 
«I did not mean—I—” she stopped contrite and wordless, then feeling her 
aunt’s hand smoothing tenderly her head, she added, re-assured ~-— 

“TI do not wish to worrit you, aunty dear—but I do want to know something 
about papa: Won't you tell me just a little about him” she pleaded. 

Miss Patience was silent for a moment or two. 
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“* Ruth, there are some things which are not good for us to know, some thi 
withheld in kindness from us, which would perhaps embitter our whole future if 
we had knowlodge of them. Child, do you think I have kept you in ignorance 
for my own pleasure? God knows I have only sought to keep you from bitter- 
ness and sorrow,—and that becomes the portion of all in life too early to seek it 
of your own accord. You are young, dear, young and happy—why not remain 


so?” and Aunt Patience finished with something very like a sigh, and 


unconsciously shook her head. 

“ But, Aunt Patience, if I am young I am the stronger to bear any grief ; be- 
sides, I know there is something about papa, and I would rather be made 
unhappy than live in suspense.” 

So spoke impulsive youth, and Miss Brandon looking down into the girl’s eyes 
read also an expression beyond that of entreaty, an expression which seemed to 
indicate—I am no longer a child I have a right to know. 

** Ruth, won’t you trust me ?” 


«Yes, aunt dear, but humour me in this,” and Ruth wound her arms closer 


about her companion coaxingly. ‘‘ Let me share the trouble with you if there 
is any to share between us; having sympathy, it will be so much lighter to bear, 
you know.” 

Miss Patience smiled slightly at her ni¢ce’s tactics. 

“ There is nothing much to tell, dear,” she said fencing with her companion’s 
curiosity, and determining to keep the worst of the story to herself. Then with 
an effort over self, her face took its usual composed expression, and her tone its 
firmness—a stranger would have said coldness—as she continued abruptly, “‘ You 
remember your mother, Ruth?” 

little—ever go little.” 

** A woman of good family, but poor as a church mouse. Your father was in- 


fatuated by her beauty—a doll’s beauty, for she was characterless, helpless as 


a baby—and he married her. You are not like her child, you are like him, only 
not so head-strong and hot-tempered. 

“ Am I like him, and was he dark, Aunt Patience?” 

“Yes, dark as an Italian, and very handsome, at least so people said. Well, 
he—he married this woman, thinking he loved her. Perhaps he did, after a 
fashion, but she was not strong enough to keep her hold on a heart like your 
father’s, and to make a long story short he tired of her in a year. 

He was not unknown to her. Charley was never unkind to any one, but 
he simply grew tired of her. She was a passive, indolent, sleepy nature; he a 
man fond of life, excitement, and change—in fact, for all the good blood in his 
veins a Bohemian at heart. So how could they have expected to have had 
sympathy with one another. Her companionship was not enough for him; he 


longed for the society of natures like his own, and for your father to wish for 


was to possess, if possible. His club began to have more of him than his home 
did; and—well, child, if he had kept to hisclub alone it would not have mattered, 
bnt he got amongst a wild set, and little by little, step by step, he grew worse—I 
mean less careful for home and more delighting in his friends, as they styled 
themselves; and what with speculations as rash as senseless, horse racing, 
stockbrokers, and the Jews, he made the money fly.” E 

“Remained passively at home, her only signs of animation being hysterical 
upbraidings when he came to her. Poor thing! no doubt she had trouble 
enough and was wronged enough to give good cause for tears and reproaches ; 
aes with Charley she did not know how to manage—that was just the evil 
of it.” 
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And Aunt Patience sighed and shook her head as she recalled the past, and 
for all the blame attached to him, thinking tenderly of her pet brother Charley. 
Then, being entreated by a mute appeal from Ruth’s eyes to go on, she con- 
tinued in a lower voice— 

‘¢ There’s not much more to tell, dear, He went to Germany with some 
friends, and at one of the Badens lost every penny he possessed. He was mad, 
I think—mad. He began for amusement—love of gain, greed of gold is the 
vame for that amnsement—he went on in desperation, hoping to retrieve himself 
—he lost—everything.” 

Aunt Patience spoke sharply and bitterly, jerking sentences out as though 
“each effort to speak was a torture. She had forgotten Ruth—forgotten every- 
— ag the errors of that dearly-loved brother. She was again recalled by a 

ow sob. 

“ Poor papa—poor darling |”? was all Ruth could murmur. 

“Calm yourself, child, or I shall regret telling you,” said Miss Patience, 
trying to speak calmly herself, but with eyes misty with tears, as she stroked the 
bowed head. 

“What did he do ?” 

There was a sudden withdrawal of the mittened hands, and a convulsive con- 
traction of the elder woman's face as her companion asked this question; then, 
after a little husky cough, (she had a hard fight for composure in that terrible 

moment) she said in alow, cold voice— 

“Do, Ruth? Paid what he had lost, ofcourse, or rather instructed us to do 
so for him. He had just time to write to your mother, and—and she received 
the news of his losses and his—his death by the same post.” ; 

*‘ Died—so suddenly! Was ‘he ill or—died alone like that?’ cried Ruth, 
springing up with a look of anguish on her young face; and Miss Patience’s 
eyes dropped before those searching ones in confusion. 

“Yes, child; died suddenly, and alone, after a short illness,” she answered 
shortly ; then, as though thinking some further explanation were necessary, she 
added—* The excitement told upon him—brain fever, I think he” —— 

** Do people die very suddenly from brain fever ?” Ruth interrupted in a low, 
firm voice. 

**T don’t know, child ; I think they do.” 

Miss Brandon hardly knew what she was saying; she was wondering how 
she could best end this painful scene. 

“TI wish there had been time for mamma to have been with papa, Aunt 
Patience,” and Ruth looked up with a little piteous expression of trouble, while 
her lips quivered ominously. 

‘* It is so sad for him to have died alone,’’ she finished in an awed whisper. 
Then throwing herself again by the side of her companion she burst into tears. 

“Yes, it was sad, dear,” remarked Miss Patience very quietly. After which — 
she was silent for a time, feeling glad she had kept the worst to herself; and, 
while she let the girl’s grief have its way, gazing down with an infinite pity and 
love, which changed the determined face, as a ray of sunshine would a dreary 
spot, making it almost beautiful. 

** Have I no relatives but you, Aunt Patience?’ asked Ruth, drying her eyes 
at last, and looking up. 

** No near ones on your mother’s side: on your father’s side a cousin. Sir 
John Brandon, I think he is. His father was the second son. If your’s had 
lived but two months longer he would have been Sir Charles. But he did not 
know that, you see,” added the speaker unthinkingly. 

' “No,” answered Ruth innccently. ‘And if he could have done so it 
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would have made no difference, Aunt Patience.” 

A pained smile crossed the elder woman’s lips, but she only said— 

** Philosophers say it is wisely ordained by Providence that the future is hidden 
it believe it is for the best sometimes. Come child,” she 
added, breaking off abruptly and becoming her usual self again ; “ the evening is 
falling, and there is my work lying idle in the window-sill.” , 


CHAPTER II. 


T was Ruth’s task to water the flowers, and in this she was generally 

assisted by Aunt Patience, who, equipped in a mushroom hat of extra- 

ordinary circumference, and gardening gloves of formidable appearance, entered 
into the work with a zeal worthy of herself. 

To-night, however, she seemed to have overlooked the fact that the day had 
been a hot one, and her floral beauties were dry and thirsty: for she sat erect 
and—but for the exception of her swiftly-flying fingers—stiffly immovable, giving 
no sign of intent or purpose to leave the window seat. 

Ruth, leaning over the ehair her aunt had occupied, looked at the sky, and 
with eyes fixed dreamily on the yellow crimson warmth in the west where the 
sun had gone down, thought of something Mr. Mortimer had told her one even- 
ing—just such another evening as this—about the wondrous colouring of Claude 
Lorraine’s pictures, and how he helped to show her some of them one day. Then 
she blushed brightly at the remembrance of the look that had accompanied the 
words and turned her eyes on Aunt Patience to see if she had noted her colour- 
ing so suddenly and foolishly. No, the stitches of the stocking she was working 
occupied her attention, and somehow Ruth, gazing at the self-dependant impene- 
trable face, dimly associated it with the clock’s impasable countenance: and the 
monotonous click click, of the knitting needles to the ticatac of the pulse that 
was beating in the wooden modern frame. 

She was very sad and heavy-hearted to-night, more sad and heavy-hearted 
than she remembered ever feeling before. She wished Aunt Patience would put 
down the knitting and talk, if only to break the silence; she wished she had 
some one she could tell all the vain longings of her soul to, somebody, in fact, 
more her own age, and who could sympathise with her fancies. 

‘* Suddenly and alone.” How the words haunted her—and such terrible 
words too, when taken in conjunction with death! That her father had 
squandered away money which would have enriched her—would have lifted 
her above that worst of poverty, genteel poverty—she cared not at all. She 
was happy in her present position, and although too thoroughly a girl in 
heart but that she was tempted to wish for afew of the gifts the gods 
provide—she was also too wise to allow vain wishes to mar her peace. No, her . 
only regret—sorrowful regret-—was he had died—and suddenly and alone. It 
was strange she should feel so wretched about a father she had never known— - 
but somehow she fancied if he had lived, she would have loved him with a love 
beyond that which daughters generally give—and that they would have been 
good friends—her father and her. 


And then she sighed—smiled pityingly at herself for sighing—gave a wistful 
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glance at Aunt Patience, hesitated as though about to speak, and passed slowly 
out into the garden. 

A thrush was pouring out his little soul in his even-song amongst the trees 
opposite. He came there every night at the same hour, and Ruth generally had 
some endearing words for him, chirping and talking to him, but now she did not 
notice him. She gave a faint smile as she looked up at the tree which held him, 
but had no heart for words, so passed on silently to where the watering can 
awaited her. 

Gardening, I believe, is rather a favourite occupation of heroines, it represent- 
ing a combination of virtues, physical, and moral, beauty and industry, which 
proves an irresistible charm to most people. 

But when heroines have to work kard at gardening, as Ruth had to, the 
moral yirtue often triumphs over the physical one—beauty suffers under in- 
dustry alarmingly—especially out in the garden. 

Even my heroine was not exempt from suffering on account of work—for, as 
the water had to be pumped, and the pump being in the kitchen garden, had to- 
be carried thence, the consequence was that by when she had been to the 
kitchen garden four times, and arrived with. her fourth canful, she was looking 
what most people would have termed rather untidy—that is untidy for our 
neat prim Ruth—and heated. . 

- “Divinely pretty,” was the encomium passed, however, by a gentleman who 
had been} watching her, unobserved, from the other side of the hedge, 
separating garden and road, for some minutes. So you see how tastes differ. 

If having her face flushed a faint roseate all over—and the curls on her brow 
increased in number by two or three more—which, with the impudence of small — 
locks, had taken advantage of circumstances to wriggle themselves into little fluffy 
twists, in spite of the rules of the hair brush, together with a general dampness 
of dress, conveys an idea of divine prettiness, why, then the gentleman was right. 
If it does not, then she was a heroine seen under trying disadvantages. 

“ Good evening, Miss Brandon.” 

The cheerful, careless salutation breaking in upon her thoughts, caused her to 
start and turn quickly, and the owner of the voice Laving arrested her attention, 
bowed politely. 

** You appear busy ” he said, throwing an amused glance towards her. ~ 

** Yes.” Ruth hesitated, wondering if she should go and shake hands over the 
hedge,—though he looked as if he did not expect her to, so continued 

“ Not only appearing, but really busy, Mr. Mortimer.” — 

‘* Yes, I should imagine so,” and again the mischievous brown eyes seemed to 
scan her from top to toe, or rather face to watering can, quizzically, much to 
Ruth’s confusion. In another minute he had—dis laining the lawful entrance lower 
down—which faced Aunt Patience’s window—lightly leaped the hedge and come 


- up beside her. 


* You will let me help you ?” 

“Oh! no thank you,” 

“* Yes, please,” and the handsome face smiled assuredly upon her as though to 
be refused anything was quite without his experience. “If I allow you to persist 
much longer in this amnsement ”—he continued in a matter-of-fact tone—‘‘ your 
arms will ache like, like anything”—a simile was not to be found at the 
moment—'‘ and cn hands, such soft-looking little hands” he added pushing 
out his own, and by accident, of course, grasping one of the soft little hands in his 
desire to release it of the watering can,will get so sore and blistered” he finished ; 
not very brilliently it is true, but very sweetly, as though he would charm away 
Ruth’s vexation at the hand-squeezing by a meaning modulation of voice. 
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, they would not get sore and blistered, Mr. Mortimer.” Ruth was 
e terribly, but spoke decidedly, “and I would rather water the 


Mr. Mortimer shook his head meditatively; then as though he were 
proposing a conundrum asked—— 

“ What is the consequence when two people would rather have their own way ,- 
and the ways are contrary ?” | 

Ruth looked up somewhat surprised. 

“ Has not Aunt Patience taught you that yet? Well, do you know I should 


_ have thought she would,” and he laughed mischievously again, as he caught the . 


pretty, puzzled expression of his companion’s face. 
“* What is the consequence, Mr. Mortimer ?” 
“Why that, according to the quotation, proverb or whatever it is that ‘ might 
is right’—might wins.” 
“And you consider yourself ‘ might’ in this case?” 
“Most certainly beside you. Now if you were Aunt Patience, I should go 


to the wall ; I mean” he added correcting himself, “I should have to give 


in to her.” 

-** As it is you, consider yourself entitled to deluge my mignonette”’ retorted 
Ruth with an arch pout. 

“To deluge! Oh! I beg your pardon, I was not looking at what I was 
doing, really I am very sorry. There is one fellow come up by the roots; you 
did not plant him in deep enough, Miss Brandon,” and thus apologising and thus 
exposing his ignorance of the growth of mignonette, John Mortimer picked up 
the washed-up shoot and presented it toher. 

_“*The Frenchman’s darling’ as Cowper calls it: rather a wet one. at 
present, is it not?” he said, then added “I wonder what the Englishman’s 


‘darling is?” 


‘*T don’t know, I am sure ” answered Ruth, much confused by the glance he 
gave her, and trying to hide her blushes by fixing the flower in her dress— 
bending her head very low of course to do so. “The rose, I should think ” 
she added hastily, feeling Mr. Mortimer was still eyeing her, to the peril of 
some other flowers. 

“Hum” was John’s doubtful answer as he twisted his moustache, then asked 
suddenly: 

is Aunt Patience ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you.” 

Quite well in health—John never doubted for a moment—but he had been 
wondering as he gazed at Ruth’s half-averted face, how the spinster had been in 
temper lately ; for it struck him—very erroneously as we know—Miss Brandon 
had been lecturing her pretty niece by the signs of recent trouble he had 
detected on the generally bright and smiling countenance. — ; 

“‘ Where can [ get some more water, Miss Ruth” was his next question, he 
addressing her by her christian name for the first time. 

“You really don’t want any more, do you. Mr. Mortimer ” 

really do, please”—— 

* You will have to pump it, you know!” 

John nodded assent. 

“‘ The pump is in the kitchen garden, and the kitchen garden down that path. 

_“ Qh! but you will come with me, won’t you!” pleaded John. 
think you could find the way alone” demurred Ruth. 
_*T don’t think I could, mademoiselle. You see I amrather thick headed,”— _ 
uth did not see so, she saw, however, that he was curly headed—“ and 1 
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might lose my way amongst the strawberry beds. Upon my word, if you 
Aunt Patience’s strawberries I think you had better come.” ee 

Of course, Ruth having a great respect for Aunt Patience’s strawberries, 
entre nous, taking great pleasure in the company of this six foot of English per- 
fection, complied, as she had—I verily believe—intended to do all along, and 
together they turned to the kitchen garden. 

“Ts that your orchard over there ? asked Mr. Mortimer when having filled the 
watering can he looked towards the wicket gate leading to a shadowy 
path. 

Ruth watched and smiled. 

‘Ts it too late to go and look at Aunt Patience’s coming crops of apples and 

. John had an objection to going back to the front garden, where Miss Brandon 
might pop out upon them at any moment, and kitchen gardens are not romantic. 
Although, no, doubt if he had not spied the orchard he would have made himself 
comfortable, and even prevailed upon his companion to do so in the latter 
lace. 
gs You would not be able to see them by this light,” said Ruth. 4 

“ Not by twilight,” exclaimed John in pretended 'surprise. “ Let us go and try 
shall we?” Then he looked down at Ruth’s hesitating face and laughed softly. 
“You will think me a very obstinate fellow and full of fancies, but somehow those 
trees look so tempting—and—well it is just the dawn of evening, warm and 
sweet to wander amongst trees, and listen to the birds singing themselves to sleep 
—don’t you think so?” 

He bent his head a little lower towards her as he spoke, and something in his 
tone made Ruth think that it was the kind of evening to wander amongst trees, 
so she gave hima smile, and for the third time allowed him to have his own 
way. 
What a tall, manly, pleasant fellow he was: so cheerful and light-hearted, 
and with such a sunny, loveable disposition, shining through those merry brown 
eyes of his. How nice it was to have some one like this to talk to instead of 
Aunt Patience—for a change of course,—and how lucky it was he had come in 
the garden to her.this evening of all evenings, when she was feeling so miserable 
and lonely. He must be clever too, to be able to talk away as he did, and he 
must have travelled a great deal. Had he been to the place where her father 
died ? sbe wondered: and John happening to turn his head towards her at the 
moment caught her eyes fixed upon him wistfully. 

The glance troubled him and stole away some of the brightness from his own 
face: “‘ Was she unhappy,” he questioned, musingly, ‘“‘had Aunt Patience really 
been scolding her? Ifso, what about? Not about him surely? He had taken 
care the spinster should not find out his frequent chats with Ruth, since she had 
so decidedly refused to receive his calls by iatimating she never was at home to 
visitors: and these stolen meetings were far sweeter than open ones. Hang Aunt 
Patience for a kill joy if she had been spying and interfering; and Mr. John 
twisted his moustache as was his wont when ruminating, and consulted his boots 

vely. 
he What are you thinking about, Mr. Mortimer,” asked Ruth, half shyly, at 


“About you,” and the brown eyes turned from the boots to Ruth’s abashed 
face with a suddenness which surprised her—then he laughed lowly and con- 
firmed his assertion by a nod of the head. 

“TI will tell you what about you, too, if you will sit down,” he continued. 
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tee looks as if it had fallen on purpose to provide you with a seat, and 
fass, long enough.” 
aa damp enough” put in Ruth—archly. 

‘No, not damp at all, especially to a traveller like myself.” 

‘You have travelled a great deal, I suppose” interrupted Ruth, as he threw 
himself on the ground at her feet. 

‘Yes, pretty well.” 

‘«‘ Have you been to—to Baden ?”’ she questioned, nerv ously. 

“Which one, Baden Baden, Wiesbaden or Austrian Baden?” asked Mrs. 
Mortimer, smiling amusedly up ather. Then catching her troubled expression 
(as she, at a loss how to explain herself, answered hastily—I don’t know— 
I mean——”) he gave her a searching glance and contracted his dark eyebrows 
for a moment vexedly. 

“‘ T have been to all three. The first place is greatly inductive to gout, the 
later supposed to be beneficial for it,’ he said at last with a little laugh, then 
turned the conversation. - 

“Do you like poetry, Miss Ruth ?” 

‘‘ T have not read much,” hesitated the girl. ‘‘ Not much poetry, I mean,” 
she added. 

‘* You have not read much poetry !” exclaimed her companion turniug his 
eyes with a surprised look upwards to the dreaming face. 


“No. Aunt Patience thinks it fanciful and —— oh! I don’t know, she 


says it puts all sorts of foolish ideas into girls’ heads,” and Ruth coloured 
like a peony. . 

“Does she?” John’s mouth wore a comical expression, but his moustache 
half hid it. ‘ You would not think I was very fond of poetry, would you?” he 
asked at last. 

“ T don’t know—I ” 

“Ah! I see you would not think so. I am not sentimental-looking 
enough.” 

“‘ Who are your favourite poets,’ questioned Ruth, laughing softly at his 

“Scott, for grandeur; Pope, for satire; Cowper, for truth; Campbell, 
Wordsworth, Longfellow, Burns, in fact I like them all; and Shelley in 
particular. His ideas are atheistical, but I like his style you see :— 


** There seem’d from the remotest seat 
Of the wide mountain waste, 
To the soft flower beneath our feet 
A magic circle traced. 


And still I felt the centre of 
The magic circle there 

Was one fair form that fill’d with love 
The lifeless atmosphere.” » 


He quoted this softly, as he lay there looking up at her with eyes full of tender 
meaning. But Ruth did not see them, she was gazing far away into the 
shadows of the orchard, her face wearing a dreamy expression. 

“‘ This is very pleasant,’’ he said, still watching her. ~ 

“Oh! yes, very,” aud she gave asigh of contentment, then coloured:a. the 
thought struck her. What would Aut Patience think if she saw her here 
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with Mr. Mortimer. Mr. Mortimer lying on the ground at her feet, and looki 
up at her like that. However, although it was, perhaps, setting the 7 
propriety at defiance—it was pleasant—inéxpressibly pleasant—whateve 
Patience might say ahout it. 

“‘T am glad you think so too,” said John. ‘Do you know I was afraid you 
were not altogether pleased to see me this evening.” (If he had thought so, the 
manner in which he had forced his society upon her was audacious, to’say the 
least of it.) 

“* Honestly, Miss Ruth, you looked very coldly upon me,” he added. 

~ “Oh! no, Mr. Mortimer !” exclaimed Ruth in alarm. “TI did not feel coldly, 
I assure you. In fact, I was very glad to see you,—I mean ”——— here she 
became visibly embarrassed by John Mortimer’s kindling eyes. ‘ Any one is 
better than your own thoughts sometimes, you know—and—and ” 

** Yours were not pleasant ones ? 

“No. I felt very dull.” Her lips trembled, and the tears rushed to her 
eyes, partly induced there by his kind glance of sympathy, and partly because 
she was in a sensitive mood. Ifshe had been the most skilful coquette living, 
she could not have used a more skilful stratagem—if it had been required, mind— 
to have brought Mr. Mortimer to a knowledge of the true state of his heart. 

Ruth Brandon unhappy, and crying, too! By Jove! he couldn’t stand 


- that an instant. 


He had not meant to have proposed to her—at all events not yet, until he 
had made himself more known to Aunt Patience ; and—well, proposing seemed 
an awkward ceremony to get through: it made a fellow look foolish, especially 
if the girl had been only amusing herself. But here was Ruth. full of trouble, 
and nothing seemed easier than to rise from a reclining position to one’s knees, 
and, pulling an arm about her, whisper— 

* Ruth, darling, let me help you if I can; won’t you?” 

It was so easy to do, in fact—and he had such an uncontrollable desire to do 
it—that he did it. The contact of his arm with the small, rounded waist, and. 
the close proximity of his face to the startled, crimsoning one of his companion, 
— him a delirious thrill of pleasure such as he had never experienced 

ore. 

“ Ruth, won’t you ?” : 

Now, if Ruth had even had power of speech, ‘‘ won’t you ? ” was an indefinite 
kind of question to answer. ‘ Won’t you—what?” But she had no power of 
speech. John spoke no words of love! his eyes were, however, so eloquent, 
and the arm around her tightened so strongly and firmly that the words ‘“* Won’t 
you ?” might have been Sanskrit or Hindostanee so far as their literal meaning 
conveyed itself to her. She only felt he was saying Something very sweet to 
her, that he had prefaced it with “Ruth,” in a pleading, uncertain sort of way, 
as though half afraid of the liberty he was taking, and then, girl-like, she burst 
Into tears. 

In a second he was sitting beside her, having full possession of her; and 
drawing her head on to his shoulder (it is strange a man’s first idea when he has 
got a young lady beside him, is to make himself a leaning-block !) was ex- 

aiming— 

“ Darling, you are not angry? Don’t cry. You love me a little, don’t you ?” 
and so forth incoherently, and to a third person, of course, absurdly, supposing 
you, dear reader, to be that third person; and upon Ruth, nodding and smiling 
through her tears, he bent down and kissed her—not once, but twice, thrice ; 
in fact, so many times that she, bewildered and shy, struggled from his arms, 
and drew herself from him. A most proper and praiseworthy action you wilk 
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say, only it is a pity she had not done it before. I don’t think she thought of 
it before, however. 

“Don’t go away from me ; I won't kiss you again, Ruth. Upon my word I 
won’t, darling—unless you want me to,” he added, maliciously. 

Then seeing his companion too confused to take his nonsense comfortably, he 
posessed himself of one of her hends again, and told her he wanted to speak to 
her seriously. Whereupon his left arm being, it seemed, awkwardly situated, it 
found its way naturally round Ruth’s waist again, and his serious talk ended in 
an outburst, “Ab, Ruth! how I love you!” as he gazed into the sweet, sweet 
face before him. 

“ Really?” asked Ruth, getting courage and looking up at him shyly. 

“ Yes, it seems to me so, very much really : I believe,” said John. And then out 
of the happiness that had come upon, him, he laughed lowly, and the laugh ara 


the girl with confidence, she of her own accord, drew nearer to him again, and 


for the first time found her position rather pleasant than otherwise. 


** Ove mio trovo 
Chi mi quicto,” 


he whispered. “ Whatever star it was guided me here, it was a blessed one, love,” 
he continued. “And blessed is Hugh Castlebury for bothering me to come 
down here.” Gracious, Ruth! what a happy world this is, if people would only 
have sense enough to know it! A dear delightful little cousin.” ——. : 

“Cousin,” echoed Ruth, as he stopped suddenly. 4 Brac 

“Oh! yes, Ihave got one whom you must know, the most charming plece 
of womanhood you ever saw,” he said, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“To.she?” This doubtfully from Ruth. 

“Yes ; I wonder if you will like her as much as I do.” oe 

“T don’t think I shall.” 

“No, by the expression of your face, I don’t think so, either.” 

“T am very jealous, you know,” began Rath. ; 

“‘ Jealous—are you? Dear me, I am sorry for that. It is a bad passion to 
harbour,” continued John, mischievously, “and—and— well, I wouldn't 
harbour it.” 

Ruth wondered if he would approve of her going into raptures over a cousin. 
Sir John Brandon for instance—but she did not say anything. 

“What will Aunt Patience think, darling?” was his next question. __ 

Aunt Patience! Ruth started as though shot. Then she blushed crimson, 
and drew her eyes from John’s laughing ones shyly. RPA 

“T don’t know,” she replied faintly, as she conjured up the firm, inflexible 
face—‘ I don’t know.” 

I may come to see to-morrow, may I not ?” 

But—Mr. Mortimer——” 

Yes, Miss Brandon. But excuse me a moment—my name is John.’ 

” But ”” Ruth hesitated and laughed, “I can’t call you that, it seems so 
strange.” : 

“Tt would seem very sweet. Perhaps Jack would come easier,” he 
insinuated slyly, thinking how pretty she looked with that half shy, half amused 
expression, 

“ Many people call me Jack, you know,” he added laughingly. oe 

“Do they, I would rather cali you Mr. Mortimer just now please,” said Ruth, 
becoming grave suddenly, and again drawing herself away from him, “ I don’t 
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think you had better come to Aunt Patience to-morrow—lI don’t think you ”-~—— 
the red lips looked uncertain for a moment and quivered ominously—‘ I don’t 
think you had better come again,” and she looked up to see how he took the 
suggestion, her eyes, unconscisusly, having in them a rather pleading, pathetic 
expression. 

John’s face, however, was impenetrable. He nodded his head gravely, and 
caressed his moustache whilst waiting for her to proceed. 

“You see I am very—I mean, we are—poor people.” 

Are you poor, Ruth ? Dear me, I thought something made you different 
from other girls!” But Ruth stopped his badinage by another appealing glance. 

*‘ And you are rich,” she continued—at least, you are rich enough to bea 
guest at the Hall,” she added, naively —“ and, and,” —— 

“ And, in fact, I find you are thinking of me as a very ordinary mortal after 
all,” interrupted John, with much gravity, ‘a sort of mortal who thinks money 
the Alpha and Omega of everything, and who couldn’t think of loving a girl’s 
pretty face unless she had ear-rings in her ears, valuable as Cleopatra’s pearls, 
and who, having riches, thinks no woman fitted for his wife unless she brings the 
same amount to the hymeneal altar as himself. Oh! Ruth, I am ashamed of 
you ! . and he bent down and looked at the blushing face with a smile of 
reproof. 

“ What is the use of being rich unless you are happy ?” he continued after a 
pause. And how is it possible to be happy unless you have got some bright, 
little bit of bewitching, distracting prettiness to pour out your coffee of a morn- 
ing and make you generally comfortable. You seeI want a wife, Ruth, awfully 
bad, for at present I am the victim of housekeepers and landlords. I have 
searched the whole wide world for one, but to no avail until now. I was 
nearly going in for a Chinese belle once, because her tea was good, (I havd a 
weakness for good tea) her name was Formosa, she had a broad face, small black 
eyes, black teeth, and feet four inches long. I found however, she evinced a 
great partiality for cooked dog, so thought better of my serious intentions. Ina 
word, if you won’t have me Miss Brandon, I shall be a doomed bachelor.” 

There was a pause, and then John whispered softly again “ Now, darling, am I 
to come to-morrow ? ” 

Of course, Ruth said “ yes,” and of course her companion receiving an inch 
took anell. I mean, that without waiting until she asked him to, as he said he 
would, he kissed her again. 


CHAPTER III. 


ia knitting needles had ceased their busy sound, and with the work were 
-  lyingidly in Miss Brandon’s lap, as she with hands clasped tightly together 
looked out into the gloaming. Her thoughts had travelled so far away —far 
away amongst old memories—that she had forgotten Ruth was out, and how late 


it was growing, until the girl entered the room silently, and stood for a moment — 


motionless by the door. Then it struck her that her niece did not usually 
linger out so late, neither was she wont to enter without a cheerful greeting of 
some kind. 

“ Are you cold, Ruth?” she asked kindly, feeling, however, sure it was not 
old that had made her so subdued. 
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“No, Aunt ;” and the girl came up beside her, knelt down in a caressive 
manner, and laying her head on the clasped hands kissed them gently. 

Then came a silence again for some minutes, until Aunt Patience, with a dim 
foreboding that Ruth was troubled or uneasy of spirit, looked down at the dimly- 
outlined face, and said questioningly— 

Well, child 

Between hearts that love there is a silver cord of sympathy, which vibrates at 
the least breath. No need of long preamble had Aunt Patience, no need of 
minute interrogatives to know Ruth had something to say or something to ask. 
The caress had been a mute appeal to her forbearance; and she, generally so 
reserved and cold, softened under it. 

Well, child 

But Ruth hesitated, and could Aunt Patience have seen it the face nestled 
against her was covered with blushes. 

“Did you wonder where I was, Aunt Patience?” she asked shyly at last. 

“* Wonder? No, child; I have been so absorbed in my own thoughts that I 
have taken little heed as to the flight of time.” 

“You know Mr. Mortimer, Aunt Patience?” began the girl, after another- 

use, 

. “Know him? Yes, by sight, dear. I have not, however, spoken twice to 
him since Mr. Greaves introduced him to me. By-the-bye, Ruth,” broke off the 
speaker musingly, ‘I have never yet made out Mr. Greaves’ reason for intro- 
ducing a young man like him, whom we had never heard of before, or felt the 
slightest interest in, to us. Our good rector is generally so diffident of introduc- 
tions ; and knowing, too, as he does, by the very way I have refused all con- 
descending overtures from the Hall”—here Miss Patience drew herself a trifle 
more erect, if possible—‘‘ my desire for perfect seclusion, I cannot but consider 
- trouble he took to make us krown to this Mr. Mortimer strange, to say the 
east of it,” 

“ Perhaps Mr. Mortimer asked for an introduction, aunt,” ventured Ruth. | 

“ An introduction to us, Ruth! Whatever for ” ? 

Ruth wondered if her aunt was in a proper mood to listen to her confession ; 
wondered if she really dared even to confess ; then, feeling silence was impolitic, 


_ hazarded a timid— 


“IT was going to tell you whenI mentioned Mr. Mortimer’s name just now— 
you know, Aunt Patience, when you—you interrupted me—I saw him to- 
night.” 

ee You mean before tea?” 

since then.” 

“Oh! again? It strikes me he rides about a great deal,” remarked Miss 
Patience, innocently. 

“* He was not riding, but walking ; in fact, he has been talking to me ; ” and 
Ruth lifted her head and tried to catch the expression of her companion’s face. 

“Talking to you, child! About what’’? 

About what, indeed! Ruth’ did not venture to say just then, but her heart 
gave a great leap, and a deafening singing surged into her head, which made her 
lose part of what Aunt Patience was talking about. 

—“ And that reminds me, Ruth, I have twice or thrice seen him stop and 
talk to you over the gate. It does not look well. Why in the world, if he want’s 
to chatter, can’t he come in and call like a man and a gentleman ? ” 

* You forget, Aunt Patience,” she replied quickly, ‘he has called, ae itd 
first time you were out ”—— 

“Yes, and that foolish girl of ours showed him into the room to you. 
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“ And the second time,” continued Ruth, in a slightly aggrieved tone; “ you 
bade her say you never received visitors, and that he must excuse your not 
seeing him.” 

“ And if that was not a hint broad enough that we had no desire to make 
further acquaintance with him, I don’t know what could have been,” exclaimed 
the spinster. ‘ Why, Ruth, if he possessed anything of good manners, he would 
never come near us again.” 

“‘ But—if he was passing,” ventured Ruth. 

“Passing ! why our lane has no thoroughfare. Passing where? passing im- 
pudence, I should say. Why, child, any one would think to hear you talk you 
were trying to screen his—his conduct,” and, to Ruth’s dismay, Aunt Patience 
~ bent her head, and looked with shocked anger down upon her. 

“No, not trying to screen him, aunty dear—only—I—I wish you would not 
speak so harshly of him,” said the girl, in a low tone, at last. “I mean—I— 
h e 

Then Miss Brandon’s face whitened with a coming fear, and drawing her hands 
from Ruth, she clasped them together, as though they would thus communicate 
strength to one another against the tremor which was stealing over her. 

“ Well, Ruth”? 

The cold, unsympathetic interrogatory was not encouraging. Ruth had been 
very hopeful of winning Aunt Patience into seeing John Mortimer with her eyes 
—eyes that detected neither flaw nor blemish in their idol—but somehow now 
the hope was growing cold. Confused and trembling, almost despairing, she 
‘blurted out her story—the old, sweet story, in about a dozen words, ‘ He says 
he loves me; and I—oh! Aunt Patience, I love him, so much.” 

It had come at last then. Miss Patience had often dreaded this, but always 
put the dread away as an unnecessary fear, weakly forbearing to contemplate so 
possible a calamity as Ruth falling in love. She had done her best to provide 
against it by keeping the girl’s beauty hidden in this quiet little village, and by 
refusing to mix in any society whatever, so that no wooer could come and wile 
away the heart she wished should be free; and of late she had felt so secure and 
safe that may be sbe had nodded at her post. Her safety ended in this ! 

*« Are you angry” ? whispered Ruth, anxiously. 

Was she angry? Yes, in one sense she was; that is, if her sorrow would 
allow so trivial a sentiment as anger to stir her breast. She was angry with 
Mr. Mortimer for coming like a thief and stealing her ewe lamb; and augry 
with the rector, poor man, in particular for so- innocently being an abettor to the 


theft. But for Ruth her only feeling was tender pity. She had been in love | 


herself, once upon a time—ah! yes. Aunt Patience’s cheeks had bloomed, 
her eyes sparkled, and her heart throbbed—once upon a time—and well there 
was something in the pleading of the girl’s voice that had stirred up the old 
passionate memories and softened her. 

Aunt Patience was silent—she was surprised, not angry, or vexed, reasoned 
Ruth, and emboldened she again whispered; as though the subject were too 
sacredly sweet to be spoken aloud, ‘He is coming to tell you himself to- 
morrow.” 

The hopeful joy that vibrated through the girl’s words. The hands that 
wound themselves round hers, fevered with happiness, struck Miss Patience with 
an abject terror. 

“Oh, child, are you mad,” she gasped. “ You—you don’t really love this 
man.” 

Then before Ruth could make answer, contiaued excitedly, 

“Ts it not enough that I suffered? Is it not enough that I lost him? Why, 
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Ruth,” she broke off with a low laugh, “No man will have you; he would 
not have me when he heard of it. He slunk off—after writing me a pitiful 
letter—I have still—he slunk off and left me. And yet I loved him.” 

“Aunt Patience, what do you mean?” cried Ruth, rising as her companion 
had done, and shrinking, somewhat in fear from, her. 

“Mean, mean! Did I not tell you?” Miss Brandon paused and passed her 
hand over her brow in a bewildered manner, Then, recollecting herself, smiled 
half contemptuously at herself and her weakness. 

“I frighten you, child, unnecessarily.” 

“‘I—I am not quite myself to-night, Ruth,” she added, wearily ; and the girl 
full of tender pity drew near again and looked up with a kind of doubtful wonder 
at her companion. 

**Ah, dear, if I could have saved you,” she sighed in reply to the dumb in 
terrogatory. “I tried to, God knows, I tried to.” 

‘Saved me—from whom, from what! ”—was Aunt Patience wandering in 
mind—thought—was she ill. 

“It is my fault,” continued the other, in a low voice, as though speaking to 
herself—‘“my fault! I ought to have known, by his passing and re-passing the 
house so often, that he was attracted by you; and yet I blind! ” 

“ But he loves me,” murmured Ruth, as though the fact were an antidote to 
all misfortune. 

“No child—don't believe it, he is laughing at you—he—he is a rich man— 
you are’——— 

Miss Patience grew incoherent and confused in her eagerness—‘ Even if he 
does, he will not marry you,” she finished at lust. ; 

‘He asked me to,” faltered the girl in a low tone, “and, Aunt Patience, ifhe _ 
loves me, and I love him” —— 

“* You must cease to love him, Ruth, you must forget him,” interrupted Miss 
Brandon, with sudden firmness. . 

** Cease to love him—forget—I can’t, Aunt Patience ! Forget him—why? ” 

Her whole soul rose in rebellion against Aunt Patience’s mandate as she con- 
fronted her with the question. 

** Why don’t you wish me to—to love him?” she reiterated passionately. ‘‘ Is 
it—is it because of parting with me?” she finished, becoming unjust in her 
angry pain. 

“ Ruth !” 

The girl dropped her proud yonng head and stood mute for a moment. 

“Forgive me” she murmured with a little sob, at last, “‘ but—but I cannot 
see any reason, and—lI ought to know” she added pleadingly. 

Aunt Patience sat down and drew her towards her, holding the small hands, 
trembling so with excitement within her own as she spoke :— 

“ And you shall know why child,” she said in a low voice. “ It is because 
there—there is a stain upon your name, and because I know you are too proud 
to marry a man, deceiving him ; to marry aman and conceal a disgrace which— 
innocent as you are—clings to you. Ruth, I told you just now your father died 
after a short illness, I lied. Your father had no illness, he died by his own 
hand—and child”—Miss Brandon rose and put her arm round Ruth’s waist as 
she added ina low hoarse whisper— That hand was stained by another’s blood 
beside his own he—Ruth! ” ; 

Ruth had started fiercely from the encircling arms, and was regarding her 
companion in the uncertain light like a young tigress. 

“It is false—false” she articulated, ““1”—she clasped her hands to her 
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throat, as though choking, tottered, and fell like a crushed flower to the 
und. 
‘‘ Darling—he had lost his reason” cried poor Miss Patience trying to soften 
her blow, as she bent over her niece. ‘It was a duel in the first place and 
aftetwards—the shock of finding himself a murderer ”’—But Ruth was insensible. 


* * * * 


John Mortimer called the next day, according to prvumise, and was ushered 

ceremoniously into the little room where Miss Brandon sat awaiting him. 
_ The brown grey eyes scanned him with a new interest now, since he was 
Ruth’s lover ; and somehow a vague feeling of regret arose in her heart ; as look- 
ing up into the bright, handsome, daring face, she knew it was her task to 
quench its hopeful light, and perhaps cloud it with repugnance and horror. 

“‘ My niece is not very well” she said as his glance wandered round the room 
searchingly, and then she motioned him to a seat and took one herself. 

“Not well? Nothirg serious I hope?” and John looked up quickly, and 
with the questioning regard of one who had a right of interest to feel concerned. 

** No, nothing serious.” 

‘She seemed so well last evening ” ruminatively from John. 

“Tt was a conversation we held last evening which has I think upset her” 
rather stiffly—to hide any emotion she might feel—from Miss Brandon. 

Another lecture I dare swear! thought John, eyeing his companion far from 
amiably, ‘“‘and my poor Ruth sent to bed with eyes most unromantically red, and 
a heart most miserably heavy. What an old vexen Aunt Patience is!’. 

But Miss Brandon, unconsciously experiencing the bliss of ignorance, finding 
her visitor made no answer, and anxious to get an unpleasant theme over, con- 
tinued coming to the point with her characteristic abruptness. 

‘* You have honoured my niece with a proposal.” 

‘* Not honoured—it is I——” 

But she stopped him with an impatient gesture of her hand. 

“‘T am sorry, very sorry, but in her name I must in thanking you, decline 

“ Decline it,” John looked up startled and wonderingly, but as though he dis- 
believed it. 

“« Excuse me, but there must be some mistake I think,” he continued fixing his 
eyes fully upon his companion. “ Last night Ruth told me she loved me—at 
least gave me reason to believe she did, surely ”—— 

“You are very hasty, Mr. Mortimer,” interrupted Miss Brandon, quietly ; “ I 
did —_- did not love you, I said she declined, ‘gratefully declined your 
proposa 

“ Gratefully ! ” with a kind of growl from John. 

** And I must now add,” she continued, not heeding his exclamation, “she is 
obliged to, because in accepting it she would be wronging you.” John’s face 
cleared somewhat at this, and he commenced to caress his moustache gently. If 
it was only that— why the difficulty could no doubt soon be overleaped, 
women always make mountains of mole hills! Then Aunt Patience having 
paved her way to her task, and with a— 

‘ You are a stranger to me Mr. Mortimer, but you have a right to know, and 
—I ne can trust you—went straightly, directly unflinchingly, as it seemed, 
into her story. 

“ And now I think you can see that Charles Brandon’s daughter is no meet 
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wife for Mr. Mortimer,” she finished at last, with a kind of proud humility, and - 
her eyes generally so ready to search countenances were bent upon her apron, . 
whose folds she arranged with nervous fingers, for she dared not read Ruth’s 
sentence in her companion’s face. 

She would have seen, however, no sentiment expressed upon it but pity and 
sympathy for her and the girl he loved, had she looked at him. 

“I quite agree with you,” he said quietly, after a pause, his eyes twinkling 
mischievously as he spoke. ‘Charles Brandon’s daughter is not a meet wife 
for but doesn’t it strike you Aunt Patience ””—— 

“ ir 9 

If looks could have killed a man, then this impudent visitor had been annni- 
lated on the spot ! | 
gn at ie of himself, at the indignation his familiarity had called 

orth. 
. “T beg your pardon,” he apologised meekly, “but I was thinking of some- 
thing fact I was. thinking Ruth, would admirably suit Charles 
Brandon’s nephew, what do you think ?” he added insinuatingly. 

That this levity Mr. Mortimer ’*—— 

“ Excuse me a moment,” he interrupted. ‘ John Mortimer Brandon at your 
service.” 

“ John—who ?” 

Was her hearing failing her, or had the fellow gone mad ! 

** Brandon,” answered the gentleman, coolly, hiding the irresistible twitching of 


his mouth by stroking his moustache. 


‘*T am very proud of the name ; it is so pretty. Don’t you think so, too 
Aunt Patience? ” 

“ But what—what Brandon are you?” questioned Miss Patience, hurriedly, 
and almost doubtfully. ‘ Not Harry’s son ?” 

John’s face became a shade more serious as he answered— 

*‘ The late Sir Henry Brandon’s son, and”—he paused, rose from his seat, 
drew near to Aunt Patience, and, after a moment’s, only a moment’s hesitation, 
for Aunty was not so tempting to kiss as her niece, added, as he stooped down 
and saluted her—* your dutiful nephew.” : 

“Gracious! Mr. Mortimer, John Brandon, or whoever you are!” exclaimed 
the spinster, flurried and put off her guard by the novelty of a moustache in 
contact wijh her cheek. And she actually, and to her companion’s infinite 
et drew forth her handkerchief, and jbrushed the contaminated spot 
with it. 

“ Ruth was more polite than that,” he said, laughingly. “Indeed, Aunt 
Patience, she took it as sweetly as possible.” 

“Ruth! Did she let you” 

Miss Brandon’s modesty filled up the pause, and John answered discreetly — 

** Well, I don’t know about letting me—I did take a kiss, certainly.” 

‘‘ Does she know who you are? ‘Though, are you really John Brandon?” 
broke off Miss Brandon suddenly, as she fixed him severely with her grey eyes. 

“Do Tlook like an impostot ? ” 

‘You don’t look so; but, still, what proof have I you are not ?” remarked 
the lady, with profound sagacity. ; 

“Well, I can answer any question now you like to put to me, concerning our 
family, our estate—your family—I beg your pardon, I mean your estate— 
hang it! I can tell you your age to a day, Aunt Patience, if it so pleases -you, 
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_ Aunt Patience interrupted her loquacious nephew at this juncture with a 
stately wave of her hand. 

“ How is it that after so long ignoring our existence you have suddenly sought 
ué out thus, and under an assumed name ?” 

“ Not assumed !” 

‘Yes, sir—assumed. Mortimer may be your Christian but not your sur- 
name ; therefore, Mortimer as a surname is assumed,” said Aunt Patience, 
exactly and rather stiffly; whereupon, John bowing meekly, she continued,— 
‘‘ And under an assumed name sought my niece, your cousin—for I presume-she 
does not know of your relationship.” John shook his head; and Aunt Patience, 
having somehow lost the thread of her harangue, finished somewhat inelegantly 

for a pure style of dignity—‘ How is it you have acted so?” 

Then he in answer told her he had not ignored her existence, but that as she 
had refused to hold much intercourse with his father after his uncle’s sad death, 
—why or for what offence she was the only judge—he had always been led to 
believe she would not be more kindly disposed towards that father’s son. 

It may have been pride—it may have been fear of not being weloome—but 
_he had never attempted to mend up the gap between the two families by visiting 
or writing to her until now. He had lived half his life out of England, and was 
now beginning to hunger for a home and home faces. Lord Castleberry had 
told him of his Aunt Patience and Ruth ; and somehow he had hoped he could 
win their confidence and esteem better as a stranger than as a Brandon, and that 
one day perhaps they might be persuaded to brighten old Wasserfell House for 
him. Accordingly he had accepted an invitation to Castleberry Hall, and, find- 
ing the worthy old rector to be the only man who had access to the cottage, had 
taken him into his confidence—here Aunt Patience shook her head, and sighed 
over the rector’s duplicity—had procured the coveted introduction, fallen head 
over heels in love with his cousin, and was now hoping Aunt Patience was not 
unforgiving. 

She did not look unforgiving as he finished, in fact, she was looking as if she. 
was beginning to feel a liking for the tall frank-spoken fellow. 

‘* Are you sure you love Ruth, nephew John?” she asked, “or, are you mis- 
taking mere cousinly affection for a deeper feeling ?” 

*‘ Aunt Patience will you trust her to me, after hearing me declare on my 
honour as a gentleman, I have never loved any girl or woman before as I love. 
her, and never shall.” 

Aunt Patience paused, then looking up at him, for he still stood beside her, 

eld out her hand and said 

“ Yes, John, I'll trust my Ruth to you.” 


* * * * * * 


“And now, darling, will you be jealous of my charming cousin.” 

“No, John, the more you love her the better I shall be pleased.” 

John was standing in the window of the little sitting room, his arm around 
a. who was looking with sweet glad eyes up into her lover’s laughing 


oo > more she loves me—by-the-bye Ruth, do you love me?” 
0 ” 
** Well, darling, I don’t think you have told me you do. In fact, I believe I 


have been taking it for granted. I should like to feel sure I am right 
however.” ; 
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He was a foolish fellow: he knew he had her heart, and yet the knowledge 
was so sweet he could not have too much proof of possessorship. 

Then Ruth—it was bold of her in the extreme I must confess—but you 
know she was his cousin—put her arms around his neck, drew his head down to 
a level with her arm and kissed him shyly, while her eyes were filled with such 
an expression of happy love he could only draw her closer and murmur——ah ! 
but fill it up yourself, reader ! . 

When the leaves of the trees were turning red, russet, and brown, when rich 
glowing tints prevailed everywhere, and the song of the robin rang cheerily in 
the air, when calm Autumn with hands overfilling with ripe plenty spread her 
benign presence over the land—then Ruth and John were married. 

Aunt Patience, for the nonce, put off her black silk and appeared arrayed in a 
rich silver grey which, emblematical of herself stood alone in its goodness of 


. quality. She insisted upon giving the bride away herself. In vain Mr. Greaves 


expressed mild disapproval, her will was firm, and give Ruth away she 
did. 
After the wedding, Aunt Patience went to Wasserfell House, where, erect and 


_ stately, she superintended arrangements and assisted in the preparations towards 


receiving Sir John and Lady Brandon in their return home. 

There I leave the trio: one calmly finishing life, the two in one launching 
hopefully their bark upon its troubled waters. May the gods be propitious and 
grant them fair winds. 
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HEN we left New Orleans, our large steamer was thronged with fugitives 
W from the heat of the long summer. The levee at the foot of Canal-street 
was white with waving handkerchiefs, and white and black with faces, longing to 
follow the thousands who had already gone to some yellow-feverless clime. 
There were of course the usual scenes of distracted affection and partings such as 
press a great deal more on the public eye than the private conveniences at hand 
seem to make necessary. The family with seven trunks that always arrives just 
after the plank is hauled in, causing the delay so dear to Mississippi steamboating 
—well, that family was there, with an additional bandbox and two valises, to 
share the general attention with the adventurous young lady who, with her par- 
ticular friend, ascends to the hurricane-deck to give some confidential charge to 
her relatives on shore, when she might have done it from the deck below or at her 
state-room door, with half the danger to her neck, and one-fourth the expense 
of breath, and with an audience diminished by at least twohundred. Then came 
_ the heathenish riot of the negroes which they call singing, and which thrills one 
by its utter strangeness and wildness. The cannon boomed at the crowd on the 
levee and we glided away up stream. 

Both banks of the river, as long as daylight lasted, presented the same low, 
green levels of all Lower Mississippi scenery, plantation succeeding plantation, 
- and silent sugar-houses staring vacantly out of dull windows over the turbid lapse 
of water at still sugar-houses on the opposite bank. 

Sometimes as we pass we get far purple glimpses of the high cypresses which 
stand like a wall in the rear of the plantations. We even fancy, looking back 
from a sudden bend in the river, that we recognise the veteran moss-bearded sen- 
tinels which stood guard over the very swamp we explored the other day for the 
benefit of art and literature, and to the hopeless ruin of our boots. 

From the deck of our swift-gliding steamer we pointed out to the captain the 
breezy verandah where a strange reviving potion was mixed for us, of nutmeg, 
fresh eggs, and new milk. Verily this is a latitude of mysteries. The captain 
gazed for some moments in mute sympathy at the scene, and then led us noise- 
lessly away to his room, where he concocted something which was just like the 
cheering puzzle we had mentioned—only the captain substituted ice- water for 
nutmeg milk, and eggs ; and from the way he smacked his lips and looked bene- 
volent out of his eyes, we presumed that the effect was just the same. 

While we were telling the captain of our steamer about some mish aps on our 
way, Supper was announced. We found the fine cabin turned into a supper-room 
and the passengers seated in two long lines. Countless waiters were hurrying to 
and fro serving the abundance of all things found on regular Mississippi packets. 
Here we saw the gentle side of our big captain. Seated at the head of the 
interminable table, he was as much at home with the ladies as he had been with 
the gentlemen at the bar of the drinking-saloon. He seemed to know just the 
word, and when and how tw say it to the pretty little planteress at his right ; and 
to her mother on his left he was the mirror of meek courtesy. His grammar 
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was not always the best, but the commander of a steamboat, who is also a large 


framed man, is very properly dearer to the female heart than any mere captain of - 


verbs and adverbs, 

After supper it was delightful on deck. There was not a ripple on the grand 
old river, but the swift movement of the boat made a cool breeze. If there ever 
was an excuse for smoking it was then and there. The sky winked at it, as the 
Captain remarked, looking down the long line of lighted cigars, and calling atten- 
tion to the heat lightning. It was by this heat lightning that we caught distant 
glimpses of the great crevasse at Bonnet Carré, which we passed between eight 
and nine o’clock in the evening. Our boat kept well on the opposite side of the 
river out of harm’s way. The crevasse is now said to be two thousand yards 
wide. In the distance the vast gorge looks like a lake. The water is not low 
enough yet to warrant the engineers in renewing their attempts to stop the break 
and rebuild the levees. 

‘We sat far into the cool night listening to the gossip of the captain about boats 
burnt to the water’s edge, and boats and men blown clear out of the water. Then 
we retired to our state-room just under the whistle and just over the machinery. 
The boat seemed always stopping and the whistle always going. After a night 
of terrified dreams and much waking, we were called to breakfast and warned 
that we were near Baton Rouge. The shell of the old State House of Louisiana 


was already in sight when we reached the deck. The white walls stand out im- . 


posingly from the beautiful terraced garden, and the fine trees in front and in the 
rear of them. Distance has the same restoring effect upon the building as the 
moonlight always has with more dilapidated ruins. From the river the State 
House does not look like a ruin at all. But near at hand it is as hollow and 
empty as the present legislation of Louisiana. It would not indeed be hard to 
show that this building is in almost every way typical of the legislative for- 
tunes of that State. In the garden, which slopes finely towards the river, we 
found, when we visited it, all the rare and costly trees that one can imagine, now 
used to shade a few invalid horses. The poor beasts seemed too weak to do much 
damage to the shrubbery. One old fellow had his feet swathed in large cloths, 
and the exotic luxury of his surroundings struck us as very appropriate for a horse 
with the gout. The lower portion of the garden was once bright and cool with a 
fountain, the large basin of which is now covered with scum. Geese and snakes 
thrive here amicably. Nothing is left inside the State House but the bare brick 
walls ; even the debris seems to have been removed. The exterior was of white 
ssucco, with marble dressings. The structure is a species of castellated Tudor 
Gothic, and the United States, I think, has no other ruin so fine. Near one of 


the front windows is the mark of a cavnon-ball which no doubt struck there when — 


the gunboats opened on Baton Rouge. As is well known, the State House was 
destroyed by fire after the Federal occupation of the town. It was at that time. 
occupied by Confederate prisoners. How it came to burn appears to be an un- 
settled point, at least among the citizens of Baton Rouge. The majority lean to 
the impression that the prisoners set the building on fire, in the hope of escape. It 
was put out once, and the flames broke forth within twenty-four hours afterwards, 
and left the structure the wreck it is now. : 
Baton Rouge itself is a very dull, sleepy place. The only very constant signs 
of life we discovered were in the billiard saloon just opposite our hotel. The bajjg 
were bumping and carroming from early morning until late into the night. In 
the heat of the day we noticed that the gentlemen continued the sport in their 
under shirts. We arrived just too late for the commencement exercises of the 
Louisiana State University. This institution was removed to the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum here, after the destruction of the college building near Alexandria , 
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The students are called cadets, and wear a cadet uniform. The college is estab- 
lished on a military basis, and is, it is said, the especial pet and pride of General 
Sherman. What is better, it is prosperous and well conducted, and has instructors 
in its various scientific, military, and classical departments of whom everyone speaks 
in the highest praise. 

The military post of Baton Rouge was, at the time of our visit, in command of 
that staunch old regular, General Sully, though when these lines are printed he 
will have folded his tents, like the Arabs and all army officers, and silently stolen 
away to other quarters. At the barracks we saw where a whirlwind recently 
had swept away one of the strongest buildings and two rows of China trees, 
leaving almost everything else intact. 

We had to spend a night in Baton Rouge, and we found the hotel in size not 
at allin proportion to the hospitable good-will of our host. There were several 
beds in our room. During the afternoon a couple of gentlemen were billeted 
upon us, but fortunately about dark a steamboat came and took them out of their 
uncomfortable quarters down to New Orleans. Then we were assured that the 
room was ours, and we locked the door and went to bed, What was our surprise 
in the middle of the night to see two gentlemen coming in through the window and 
deliberately occupying the vacant beds. These two gentlemen disappeared about 
daylight as mysteriously as they had come, and we have not got over wondering 
abont them yet. 


M. THIERS. 


Eee writers of history have had so much hand in making themselves as the - 


famous author whom the tide of events has borne for the nonce to the 
headship of France. Arriving in Paris in 1821, with no acquaintances, and 
nothing but his talents and a good education to depend upon, he soon obtained 
work upon the ‘ Constitutionnel,” the opposition paper par eminence at that point 
of the history of the Restoration. The extreme versatility of his pen, which 
dealt with art and literature as well as politics, and with a peculiar felicity of 
style, recommended him to the notice and to the society of the chiefs of the 
Opposition, in spite of his Southern accent, his ignorance of etiquette, and his 
personal ill-favouredness, the only redeeming feature of which, his brilliant eyes, 
being concealed by immense spectacles. In his leisure moments he wrote hig 
‘“* History of the French Revolution,” from 1789 to the Coup d’Etat of Bona- 
parte of the 18th Brumaire. It was virtually an apology for the crimes and 
criminals of the Revolution, placing the Revolution face to face with the restora- 
tion, and doubtless helped largely to revive the old revolutionary spirit. When 
the crisis was evidently at hand, on the appointment of the Polignac Ministry, M. 
Thiers found the ‘ Constitutionnel”’ too weak an instrument for his force, and he 
established the “ National,” with Armand Carnel, who fell five years later in a 
duel with Emile de Girardin. This was one of the chief forces which overthrew 
Charles X., and set up Louis Phillippe. It was Thiers who uttered the famous 
epigram—and epigrams are forces sometimes, especially in France—‘ Le roi 
gouverne et ne regne pas!” The king does not reign but governs. As early as 
February the “ National ” had suggested the Duke of Orleans as the remedy of 
the public mischiefs. When the ordinances which caused the downfall of the 
king appeared, Thiers drew up the protest against them ; and when the Revolu- 
tion was complete he .wrote the proclamation which pointed out the Duke of 
Orleans as the Coming Man. It was he who enacted the part of Buckingham, 
and went to Neuilly, to persuade the Duke to aceept the crown; which he did 
as reluctantly as Richard III., the decent bridge of the lieutenancy of the kingdom 
being first passed over, leading from the Palais Royal to the Tuileries. So that 
M. Thiers may be said to have been the founder of the monarchy of July. 
Charles X. would have fallen, in any case ; but the Citizen King might not have 
succeeded him, had that preparation been wanting. 


It is obviously impossible for us to give any detailed account of the various 


posts M. Thiers held, and of his acts in the course of the first ten years of Louig 
Phillippe’s reign. Atone time he was for crossing the Rhine, saving Poland, de- 
livering Belgium, and liberating Italy. At another he was for maintaining the 
« hated treaties ’’ of 1815, and for peaee at any price. Now he was achief of the 
party of progress, which could hardly logically stop short of Republicanism ; and 
again he argued for the hereditary quality of the peerage. He had won his emi- 
nence by the freedom of the press; yet he supported the laws of September, by 
which penalties for offences of the press were increased and their jurisdiction trans- 
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ferred from the jury courts to the Chamber of Peers. . At the dangerous crisis of 
1832, however, when the Duchess de Berri had raised La Vendée in the interest 
of her son, the Duke de Bordeaux—now known as the Count de Chambord—. 
and when Holland was threatening the independence of Belgium, Thiers was 
equal to the occasion. He procured the arrest of the Duchess in the ridiculous 
situation and scandalous predicament in which she was found, which effectually 
crushed the hopes of the Legitimists ; and he sent Marshal Gerard to reduce the 
citadel of Antwerp, and thus secured the independence of Belgium. He was 
always on the side of order, having fought in person against the barricades of 

1834, though he resisted the transfer of the trial of the insurgents from the 
regular courts to the peers. He and M. Guizot could never ride long in the 
same troop ; and, after an ineffectual attempt or two, M. Thiers retired from the 
king’s service in 1840, and did not take much part in the debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies till the year 1848 drew near. 

. He made use of this leisure to write his famous ‘‘ History of the Consulate and: 
the Empire,’ a work admirable for its style and for the thoroughness of its pre- 
paration. He seems to have honestly tried to give an impartial estimate of 
Bonaparte’s character and career. But what Frenchman of that day could look 
on the idol and not be dazzled by the false halo which enveloped it? Most un- 
questionably Thiers helped to feed the zgnis fatuus of false glory that has lured 
his countrymen to their ruin. He did more to help Louis Napoleon to his throne,. 
by giving this delusive lustre to his name, than he did by voting for his presi- 
dency. As the throne of July was tottering to its fall in 1848, Thiers hastened 
the catastrophe by his bitter diatribes on the government of Guizot. When the 
revolution was at its height, Louis Phillippe sent for Thiers, and put himself into 
his hands. Firing was stopped, and a proclamation issued: but it was too late. 
Two days earlier it might have changed the destinies of France. During the 
Republic Thiers was always on the side of order and property. He voted for: 
the dictatorship of Cavaignac in June, and wrote a pamphlet—‘ Du droit de 
proprié:é—against the Communists. He voted for Louis Napoleon for president, 
though he had denounced this election beforehand as a disgrace to France—‘ une 
honte pour la France ; ” and he fought a duel with Bixis for taunting him with it. 
He foresaw the Coup @ Etat long before it occurred, and put his prophecy 
into the formula, “‘!’Empire est fait | ”’—the Empire is established. When it 
took place, he was imprisoned and exiled; but allowed to return the next year. 
He lived in retirement till 1863, when he went into the Corps Legislatif, and 
helped the small minority there to undermine the prestige of the Empire. His 
recent career is fresh in all our memories—how he opposed the war, on the 
ground of want of preparation, but not of principle ; how the Empress sent for him- 
in her extremity, a3 Louis Phillippe had done, and equally in vain; and how he 
has been sent a wandering ambassador from power to power, supplicating help for 
France, and all to no purpose. Now he commands the bridge over which the 
uture destinies of France are to pass, and take what shape they may, the name of 
Thiers will be for ever identified with their advent. 
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Hw shall we settle the labour question? This seems to be the grand 

puzzle of the day. You meet it in every newspaper and in every maga- 
zine. But it is handled with wonderful caution. It is indeed a little amusing to 
notice how the philosophers of the press and the lecture-room are staggered and 
dumb-founded by it. They touch it so gingerly, and stare at it so agape, that you 
would think the old Sphinx himself had come back to earth to bring it, and 
threatened to devour them if they should attempt his conundrum and fail to solve 
it. They all agree that it is a monster of a question, new-sprung upon the world, 
and demanding speedy solution from some quarter, at the peril of universal cata- 
clysm of society. Some of those who approach the subject content themselves 
with criticisiug the utterances of the travelling reformers who flatter and live 
upon the trade-unions ; some venture to point to co-operation asa probable help 
in the quandary ; while a few of the more adventurous, after a promising preface, 
strike out for the deep water of the subject, soon find no bottom to their feet, get 
scared, bubble and froth a little, and then scuttle back to shore, calling upon the 
wise men of the future to do what they fear to undertake, or find to be beyond 
their strength. This is no caricature ; it isa fair representation of the way this 
subject is handled by the best of them, from the weekly essayist to the philosophers 
of the quarterly reviews, and even Mr. Mill himself. 

But is this labour problem so profound and so pressing? “There certainly is 
room at least to doubt it. It would be an unexampled thing in the history of 
civilization, that a social question so difficult of solution, and yet so imperiously 
demanding solution, as this is represented to be, should suddenly appear 
in full stature, or appear at all. Political difficulties sometimes assume 
this fearful port, resulting, as they often do, from the long-smothered re-- 
bellion of human nature against oppression and artificial restraints. But there is 
nothing artificial or arbitrary in the relations of labour and capital, at least in 
free and civilized countries. They are the relations that have sprung up spon- 
taneously in all parts of the world, with the first formation of free society ; and 
they are the relations to which men instinctively return when Tyranny 
withdraws its hand. By pervading all races, ages, and climes, and by outliving 
all formal institutions, they have vindicated their claim to be a part of the 
law of nature. 

If the correctness of these considerations be admitted, it will not be deemed 
presumptuous to assert that this “ great labour question ” is a bogus question, or, 
rather, no question at all. No social revolution in this regard is threatened, or- 
desirable, or possible. ‘Let the employer possess his soul in calmness, and the 
working man too. ‘The slow fruit of ages—self-sown, self-nurtured, and self- 
ripened,—will not be found, some of these fine mornings, nipped by sudden frost. 
| The things that have been, will be; and the relations of capital and labour will 

remain substantially what they now are, till human nature or the laws of material - 
| > things are first greatly changed. While there is any form of civilization among 


| 
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men, and while human capacities vary, capital will accnmulate, labour will be the 
subject of hire, and its price will be determined by the law of supply and demand. 

Why then, it is asked, this wide-spread uneasiness among the labouring classes, 
that so vexes capital and disturbs the course of industry? The answer is easy ; 
it is due to trade-unions and strikes ; and the cause of these is the desire of those 
engaged in them to better their condition by getting higher wages, and by re- 

. sisting what they consider, or pretend to consider, oppression and injustice. 
- Neither the dissatisfaction nor the mode of remedy is new. Trade-organizations 
are as old as trades, 

Can the condition of the labouring classes be bettered by these combinations ? 
Isay, No! That this is the true answer is perfectly clear to my own mind, asit 
is almost the unanimous verdict of political economists. But it is of no practical 
importance whatI think, or what writers on political economy think, or what 
anybody else thinks, save only the labourers themselves; and they will discover 
the truth only in the slow and painful school of experience. Argument addressed 
to them is almost useless ; they do not understand your premises, nor consent to 
your conclusions ; and, what is fatal to your influence, they doubt your motives. 

A man in a balloon is not more powerless against the currents of the air than 
he is on earth against the currents of the time. The tendency of modern civiliza- 
tion is to greater individual independence, and not to less) The man is more; 
the state, the calling, the caste is less. The principle of association, so active and 
so powerful in this age, does not contravene this doctrine. This principle is 
mainly available only when a simple and definite purpose can be forwarded by a 
single act; as by subscribing to a roailroad, or contributing to a mission. When 
used for a vague, general, conditional purpose, it almost always fails to accom- 
plish its object ; so used, it isa sort of communism. Trade-unions are more allied 
to communism than to associative enterprise. It shall be “share and share alike,” 
they say. “ We will make our lot common; no high heads, no grasping, nor 
pushing, nor gouging,” they put their all in, and stand or fall together. This is 
sheer communism, so far as it goes; and it goes a good way, for it goes to all a 
man’s earnings. While association promotes enterprise, activity, and work—is — 
born, indeed, of new undertakings, and restrains the associates from nothing—it 
is the esence of trade-unions, as of communism, to palsy energy and ambition and 
enterprise, and to merge the individual in the common mass. 

Now communism is a thing of the past. It belongs to the childhood of civili- 
zation, So the Brook Farm belonged to and adorned well enough the early 
years of those who engaged in it, but who have, of course, learned better since. 
They showed themselves to be bright children then, and may try the experiment 
again when in their second childhood; they certainly will not before that time. 
Neither will civilization, in its maturity, repeat the modes of its youth. 

These considerations are not foreign to my purpose. I argue from them that 
@ man now must be his own master and control his own life, and that it is con- 
trary to the spirit of modern civilization for him to allow his labouring or not 


labouring, or his valuation of his labour, to be dependent on the vote or the 


estimate or the co-operation of any society. The various rules that these or- 
ganizations exact obedience to, are really the cast-off clothing of that medieval 
age when modern industry was in its swaddling clothes. To limit the number of 
apprentices that a master may employ, to exclude non-unionists from work, to 
forbid piece-work, and to arbitrarily fix the hours of labour, is a meddling with 
the free conduct of life as injurious as it is arbitrary and degrading to true inde- 
pendence. The ancient custom of the trades, that forced every artizan to be a 
journeying man for a certain number of years before he was allowed to practise 
his craft at home, had at least this favourable feature, that the bondage was 
limited in time ; nowadays it is attempted to make it perpetual. 
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I notice that, at the most recent ‘ congresses” of the trade-unions, in this 
county and abroad, their leaders speak despondingly of the power of local or- 
ganizations, and that their plan now for managing their business is, to organize 
the industry of the whole world, and, by alliance and combination, to dictate the 
prices and rules of labour to all civilized men. This wide spreading-out tndicates 
a speedy collapse. The undertaking is laughable. If the capitalists of London 
and Amsterdam find it impossible to control the price of coffee, shall this watery 
spawn of pseudo-progress put a ring into the nose of the world of industry, and lead 
us about like a tamed ox ! The working men will soon find the tyranny of these self- 
imposed leaders ten times worse than they have ever thought the tyranny of 
society or of capitalists to be. A little longer, and we shall see this high-blown 
bubble of trade-unions burst and scatter in vapour for ever. There are signs of 
this catastrophe already. 

With some, co-operation is becoming the favourite plan for remedying the evils 
complained of. Now co-operation is certainly a much better thing than unions, 
for the control of industry and strikes; it makes no disturbance, it does not 
enforce or encourage idleness, practises no tyranny, and needs waste no money on 
orators and secretaries, processions and celebrations. It has this advantage, too, 
that those who engage in it will generally have shorter, cheaper, and more 
satisfactory experience than they are getting in their present school. This is the 
best that can be said of co-operation. As the means of elevating the condition 
of the working man, it will prove a failure. Nay, it has already proved a 
failure! It is a mistake to suppose that it is a modern discovery. I see that 
its records, older than the Christian religion, have been lately found, Had we 
no historical evidence on the subject, we might be sure, from the nature of things, 
that a plan so obvious and plausible as that of co-operation has often suggested 
itself to labouring men, and often been tried. But we need not speculate, or go 
far back for facts. There is hardly a village of considerable size in this country, 
where the plan has not been tried by one or more of the trades. In my own 
somewhat extended observation, there is not one that has lasted long enough to 
give it such established character as to entitle it to be called successful. 

Union-stores failed, mainly, because, for success, each needed at its head a man 
of skill, experience, honesty, and self-devotion. Such a bundle of virtues was, 
not to be found at every corner. The man who possesses them can seldom be 
got at a small salary—hardly at any salary; for he can do better in business for 
himself. Rare is the man that will not do better for himself than for another. 
These co-operative establishments generally got for their managers those broken- 
down, good-for-nothing chaps, who are always hanging about the skirts of regular 
business, waiting for something to turn up. Further experiments will seldom do 
better. The great fame of the success of the Rochdale Association is proof of 
its singularity. It is quoted everywhere, and no other case is quoted ; there are 
no other cases to quote. Even that has not yet such age that we can consider its 
success as established. Should it become so, its highly exceptional character 
ought rather to warn than to attract. The men who moved in that hada con- 
scious fitness for the undertaking. Shall we all try to imitate Blondin ? 

The practical obstacles to the suceessful co-operation of labour and capital, which 
it is so much the fashion to recommend, are numerous; and it has therefore but 
seldom been attempted. The first difficulty is in agreeing upon terms that will 


-prove permanently satisfactory to both sides. In the great matter of the division 


of profits the interests of the two parties are opposing ; since what goes into the 
pockets of one must come out of the pockets of the other. The toilers, thinking 
of their sweat and their numbers, naturally believe themselves entitled to the 
lion’s share. The capitalist, contemplating his good money and the risk of its loss , 
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naturally thinks otherwise. Were the profits of the capitalist in manufacturing, 
for instance, large and certain, and labour scarce, the case would be different ; 
but he remembers that, while perhaps one in three of those engaged in his busi- 
ness has made a fortune, the others have failed altogether, or toiled through long 
years of anxiety for an uncertain support. He remembers, too, that he must 
bear the losses on this co-operative partnership alone. It is “ heads you win, 
tails I lose.” The workman must have assured to him the current wages of his 
trade. He cannot afford to risk these, even in part; for his family needs them, 
and he will refuse, and wisely refuse, to make material abatement from them for 
an uncertain profit. Speculation is not for him. In the uncertainty and sharp 
competition that attend all kinds of business, it is evident that the capitalist can 
afford to promise, at most, but a small percentage of the possible profits to those 
in his employ. It is evident, also, that the prospect of that trifling gain can be 
but a feeble incentive to that special industry and attention on the part of the 
workman, which are the only advantage to the capitalist that can be looked for 
from co-operation. No harm, of course, is likely to result to the operation from 
trying this experiment, unless it be the greater danger of loss of wages by fraud ; 
che difficuity is, that while labour is so abounding and necessitous in the world as 
it is now, there is little prospect of its being able to make a very profitable partner- 
ship with capital. A man likes to be sole master of his business, and he does 
not like to have his business affairs laid open to the public every settling-day. 

In small establishments, and in those kinds of business in which capital is @ 
small, and intelligent, skilled labour a large element, this sort of partnership 
may be practicable and advantageous; but where different conditions prevail, 
it is not likely to be often tried, or to succeed. Most branches of manufactur- 


ing business are now carried on in large establishments from sound considerations 


of economy, and large capital is risked in them ; they get good, faithful service 
from their employés now, and will not unnecessarily present them with a 
material share of their uncertain profits. A small share would be entirely 
inoperative. The hope of a trifle at the end of the year will not spur the 
lagging, nor awake the inattentive. 

But, it is said, there are many kinds of business that do not require large 
capital, in buildings, machinery, or raw or converted material. Why cannot 
house-building, for example, be done co-operatively ? A co-operative society of 
this kind labours under many disadvantages. It has little or no responsibility ; 
and aman who proposes to build a house, will prefer, for good reasons, to con- 
tract with a responsible party. It cannot have at first, of course, any more than 
an individual builder, a high reputation, and cannot afford to wait to make it ; 
for men without capital cannot wait till next year for remunerative wages. For 
the same reason they cannot take jobs that, with a prospect of profit, involve 
risk or loss. They cannot well accommodate themselves to the changes of the 
times. The master-mechanic can take on extra hands or reduce his force from 
day to day—a thing‘obviously not so easy for a society to do; for which of equal 
partners shall lie idle? Then there are all the disadvantages, considerable in 
every business, of the want of ready money wherewith to take favourable oppor- 
tunities for the purchase of material. 

A co-operative society finds it almost impossible to get a sufficiently capable 
man.for a manager, for head-work. He must be the equal in all business quali- 


fications of other master-mechanics, or his society cannot compete with them. — 


Such capable men are scarce, and not easily picked out by their fellows: they 


find themselves; and they get more profitable business than heading a co- _ 


operative society. Should such a manager be found and got possession of, the 
chances are that the ambition and jealousy of his fellows—most of whom, 


+ 
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being human, would think themselves his equals or superiors, and all of whom 
would covet the advantages of his position—would shortly push him from his 
seat, or disrupt the society in the effort to do so, Experience has shown that 
these organizations are always full of intestine broils, from all the various 
sources of difference in which our nature is so prolific; and let me add, if 
the truth may be spoken without offence, that a very large share of those who are 
most active in forming them and most ready to join them, belong to the more 
thriftless, idle, discontented, visionary, and quarrelsome part of the labouring 
classes. These societies are great favourites with the lazy man; and even the 
average man, remembering that his individual deficit in work will have little 
effect on the society’s reputation or earnings, of which, whether idle or in- 
dustrious, he is to have an equal share, is tempted to indolence rather than 
impelled to exertion. 

Another troublesome element is lately introduced into the labogr question. 
How many hours ought a man to work? This isa double question. Too many 
hours will injure his health and shorten his days: too few will not supply his 
wants. To strike a just balance between these conflicting elements is matter of 
judgment, and in different cases will lead to different answers. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a large amount of labour is useful to health; on the contrary, 
it is but a slight variation from the truth to say, that the less a man works the 
longer he will live. It is hard work that kills; it shortens the average duration 
of the life of those that reach adult age in this country, by at least ten years. 
Your family-horse, that is tenderly cared for, and jogs about two or three hours 
a day, willlast a dozen or twenty years; your street-car horse, or your canal- 
horse, is used up in a quarter of that time. There is a similar though smaller 
disparity between the longevity of those men who live at ease, and of hard 
workers. If I were asked how long a day’s work is most favourable to health 
and long life, I should say, therefore, not ten hours, nor eight, nor even six— 
perhaps two, certainly not more than four. 

But although it may be true, as estimated by Dr. Franklin, that four hours 
a-day of well-directed labour from every able-bodied person would suffice to 
keep mankind in greater comfort than they now enjoy, it is undoubtedly also 
true that, as society is at present constituted, with the present waste, from idle- 
ness, fashion, and ill-directed toil, four hours of labour per day from the workers 
would hardly keep off starvation, and would greatly fall short of sustaining 
the present rate of comfort, much more of pushing on the car of civilization. 
In the next place, every candid person that is familiar with the processes and 
manipulations of the different kinds of industry, will admit that the curtailing of 
the hours of labour would be, in nearly the same degree, a diminution of the 
products of labour; so that the eight hour question substantially resolves itself 
into this: Can mankind afford to shorten the hours of labour? Shall mankind 
have more leisure—a great blessing, doubtless, in itself—and wear poorer 
clothes, live in cheaper houses, and use more meagre fare? This is the grand 
problem. Is it imagined that it will be solved by philosophical discussion, by 
strikes or by legislation ? Not so! The question is already settled—settled 
by the instincts of the race, as shown in the spontaneous customs and practices 
_ of society. The instincts of the race have adjusted the balance between toil on 
the one side, and gratigcation on the other, in all free communities; and law- 
makers and trade-unions might as well undertake to make us sleep more or less 
than we do now, as to coma us work more hours or fewer. In due time the 
- dnstincts of the race, obeying the varying conditions of life and art, will change 
_the hoursof labour: and this without the aid of strikes or laws, or even in spite 
of them. It is a matter incapable, in its nature, of other mode of deter- 

mination. 
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The question of the hours of labour is of easy solution when the workingman 
is his own master, or works by the piece, each deciding for himself whether he 
will have more leisure and less money, or less leisure and more money. But 
when a labourer is employed by the day, the conflicting interests in this regard 
of himself and his employer are impossible of reconcilement, and will be a con- 
stantly recurring source of jarring, contention, and strikes, interfering from time 
to time with the free evolution of industrial laws. It is a sound maxim in the 
industrial world, as well asin the forum, that “it is best that strifes should 
cease ;” and for this reason it is very desirable that the ) lan of work by the 
piece should be followed wherever it is possible. In nothing do the trade-unions 
show their folly and perverseness more than in their hostility to this principle. 
True children of obstruction, they aim to destroy that competition which is the 
necessary result of freedom of individual effort. Deprived of the right of com- 
petition, a man might as well be a plank in a bridge. Without it, life would be 
a true Slough of Despond. That in the struggle the weak are sometimes over- 
borne, is but a part of the law of nature. But let us have no fear; the laws of 
nature will outlast Mr. Mill. 

It is a striking fact that the demand for fewer hours of labour is made most 
often and most loudly by men-whose avocations are followed for only a part of 
the year, or whose employment is uncertain, as by masons and ship-carpenters. 
We might expect these men to be more willing, as they certainly are more able 
to make a long day when work isto be had; but instead of this, they are the 
first to take advantage of the pressure of business, in their several trades, to 
exact higher pay for fewer hours. This shows that they are moved by selfish- 
ness, and not by principle. We do not object to their selfishness, but to their 
hypocrisy in pretending to be governed by principle. They can hardly expect 
the sympathy of enlightened minds. Do these men, while making moans over 
‘hardship of a ten-hour day’s work, ever count the hours that their wives are 
toiling, by day and by night, weekday and Sunday? No nine or eight hours 
work for them. After a night disturbed by the cries of sick or nursing or 
troublesome children, the wife of your eight-hour man rises, often an hour before 
her husband, to get his breakfast ; through the day she at least keeps pace with 
him in toil and harassment, ending it with two ar three hours of work after tea, 
while he smokes his pipe, or visits the corner grocery, or attends the meeting of 
his Union. This she often does whi le drained of half her energies by a nursing or 
an unborn child. It is idle to say that the husband’s increased leisure can be 
spent in aiding her. It is seldom so spent by the class of men who are clamorous 
for fewer hours of labour. They think they have a higher mission than tending 
babies. A man of this sort generally thinks he has a mission to elevate 
the labouring classes. In order to do this, he would arbitrarily diminish the 
mass of the products of labour. Will his wife have an easier time when this is 
done? Let him work a little longer, and purchase more comforts and help for 
that careworn face, that wonld smile to hear that twice eight hours would truly 
finish her day’s work. But it is idle to reason or expostulate with these men. 
They expect to get more money for less work. They may succeed for to-day, 
they cannot succeed permanently. As well might they hope to tear the earth 


from her axle-tree as to disturb the fixed proportion, slow growth and product 


as it is of all the active elements of nature, between labour and its reward. He 
that sows little shall reap little. 

It has been lately proposed to organize committees of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of disputes between employers andthe employed. Arbitration, as a volun- 
tary mode of arranging difficulties, is, and of course always has been, at command. 
Regular committees, for the purpose of facilitating it, might somewhat promote 
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its use. But unless these bodies are to have the authority of courts, the project, 
as @ remedy for existing disorders in industry, is entirely frivolous. Give them 
this authority, and they will seldom be resorted to by capitalists and men who 
have money to lose. Judicial bodies have their proper functions and place. We 
resort to them, by necessity, to settle the difficulties of the past; but who of us 
is there who wishes to regulate his future business by the opinion of any body but 
himself? It is like calling upon judicial bodies to fix the prices at which we 
shall buy and sell—a thing that we are not likely to do. 

Of course, there is no objection to doing all that is possible in this way, or by 
co-operation. These modes are every way desirable; but their application is 
very limited. The truth should be known. To excite false hopes in so important 
a matter as the relations of labour and capital, is disturbing and dimaging in ite 
effect to a large degree. T'o propose to better a man’s condition, is often to make 
him think he is unjustly dealt by now. 

What hope, then, for the working man? Must he, through ell the future, 
continue to pass the vigour of his life in toil, and reach old age in poverty? To 
the first branch of the question, Yes! To the second, No! Labour is the lot of 
civilised man. Even when climate and soil are most favourable it is necessary to 
the attainment of the comforts and appliances that distinguish him from the brute 
and the savage. Great natural gifts, inherited wealth, and some accidents of 
fortune, alone make a few partial exceptions. 

But it is not necessary, at least in this country, that the working man should 
arrive at old age in poverty. Continued ill-health, imbecility of mind, and a few 
other rare calamities, are the only sufficient excuse for this double evil. Only a 
few ean be rich, but nearly every man can acquire a competence before he reaches 

that time of .ife when freedom from severe toil becomes necessary to comfort and 
— Very many working men, in all kinds of business, accomplish this 
‘object. 

In order to attain this independence, the working man must keep it studiously 
in view, through all his years of vigour, and make it secondary to nothing but the 
actual needs of comfortable and respectable existence. Let him do this, and let 
him observe a few simple rules, that are neither new nor hidden, but are found 
scattered everywhere in books and in the mouths of men, and when men speak 
as pity or contempt of the “ poor working man,” they will not mean 

m, 

In the first place, he must begin early. Habits bind us like green withes. 
Especially he must begin early to save. A shilling saved and invested at twenty- 
five years of age, is equal, as a provision for old age, to five shillings saved at the 
age of fifty. As the value an old man puts on five shillings is to the value 
a young man puts on one shilling, so is a shilling saved now to a shilling 
saved by-and-by. How much easier it is for the latter to lay away a shilling 
than it is for the old man to save five shillings! The shilling that you so 
easily spare to the savings’-bank to-day, will change to five shillings if you 
ask for it when your hair is grey like your father’s and your wife is wan and 
weak like your mother. ‘The possession of money, as a growing security 
against future want, is a constant and solid comfort to the mind. It brings 
self-respect, and the respectful consideration of the world; and this not with- 
out good reason ; for the man who has saved money may safely be presumed 
to possess many good qualities—industry, temperance, frugality, and discretion. 

Not only do the shillings you have saved grow day and night, but the com- 
mand of them enables you to avail yourself of the opportunities that occur now 

and then, in every man’s experience, of putting them to very profitable use. It 
is by seizing these chances that men find it so much easier to quadruple the first 
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thousand shillings than it was to make it. If we begin thus aright, the path of 
success is easy to follow. Choosing some regular and legitimate occupation, it is 
only further necessary to avoid certain notable follies. Avoid waste. This is 
the key of nine-tenths of the fortunes. It is easier to make than to save. 
Foreigners say, and those of us who have lived abroad can confirm the statement, 
that the comfortable classes in this country waste half enough to support us. To 
escape this ruinous profusion in food, in fuel, and in dress, constant watchfulness, 
firm resolution, and a stern disregard of fashion and of what is called public 
opinion, arenecessary. The greatest evil is extravagance in dress. A young 
person here throws away, in this ministration to savage vanity or silly pride, 
between the ages of fifteen and thirty, enough to provide a competence for old 
age. The wasteful owe it to the world to toil in their old age, in order to 
restore to it what they have wasted in their youth. The world owes no man 
more than he earns ; and if he wastes that, he cannot demand it again. He who 
is paid once is well paid. 

Avoid speculations. The rich man can afford to risk a part of his money in 
hazardous enterprises, but they are the acme of folly for the man of small means. 
For him it is far more important to keep the penny that he has, than to add ten 
pennies to it. How many, in this country, within the last few years, have lost 
the savings of long years of toil in speculations! How often will life-long 
poverty be the result, and demoralization, and despair. 

But it is hardly worth while to dilate on maxims and arguments that are 
known and assented to by all men. It is easily demonstrated, that if we were 
all industrious and temperate and frugal, we should all have leisure and plenty. 
There is little hope, it is true, that all men will reach this blissful state in our 
day ; but we need not wait for the rest. Let us follow the right road ourselves, 
whatever becomes of our neighbours. Let nothing divert us from it ; for in that 
direction only lies a reasonable assurance of comfort, respectability, and security ; 
and he who teaches us to look elsewhere, either to trade-unions, or strikes, or 
co-operation, or better laws, is, if not an enemy, at least a dangerous and 
damaging friend. 
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HER SECRET. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


HE tall screen of the green cypress-hedge afforded an excellent siti 
from the sun, from the wind which had just begun to blow with some 
violence, and probably from the reproachful glances directed towards Felicitas 
from the summer-house. She knew the Professor’s face too well not to be sure 
that he had been vexed and irritated, but not absent-minded. She thought too 
that she perfectly understood the cause of his displeasure. He exacted the most 
implicit obedience to his medical directions, and was, according to Rosa’s account 
of his practice in Bonn, accustomed to have his wishes respected. He had re- 


peatedly, and with some irritation, forbidden Felicitas to carry little Anna, and - 


yet when he entered the garden she had the child inher arms. Thus only could 
she explain the irritated surprise that his face expressed upon his entrance. 
Felicitas seated herself upon a mound upon the distant dam. A lonely birch- 
tree was growing here—its smooth white trunk crowned by the falling branches, 
which made a kind of arbour around it. The wind was scarcely to be felt in 
this sequestered spot—only now and then the tall grass trembled as if drawing a 


‘deep breath, and the boughs overhead rustled gently. But the brook swollen by 


the recent rains rushed noisily by, its gurgling discoloured. waters swirling 
‘boisterously about the roots of the hazel-bushes on its brink. 

The child plucked with its poor little awkward fingers a quantity of butter- 
cups, and brought them to Felicitas that she might tie up the poor things, broken 


off close to the flower, into a short-stemed nosegay for Uncle John. This tedious 


task required patience and attention—Felicitas’ eyes were busy with the eee 
in her hands, she did not see the Professor come through the gap in the cypress 
hedge and advance quickly towards her across the wide lawn. Little ‘Anna’s 
exclamation at his approach first made her look up—he was already standing 
beside her. She would have risen, but he put out his hand and gently detained 
her, and then without a word he seated himself beside her. 

For the first time she utterly lost her self-possession in his presence. Four 
weeks before she would have rejected his hand with aversion and left him 
instantly—now she sat there as if paralysed, as if beneath the spell of a magician. 
It provoked her that he had lately adopted such a familiar, unconstrained tone in 


g to her—she longed for nothing more ardently than to show him that ” 


she thoroughly hated and despised him as she had always done—but’ suddenly 
conrage and words both failed her to tell himso. She shyly glanced up at his 
sace—he looked. anything but provoked or angry—the flush of displeasure was 
gone. Felicitas was irritated to be obliged to confess to herself that the power and 
determination in those irregular features impressed her against her will. 


‘He sat for a few moments beside her without speaking. She felt, although she 


could not see, that he was regarding a fixedly. 
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“Do me the kindness, Felicitas, to take that ugly thing off your head,” he at 
last broke the silence, and his voice sounded calm, almost gay, as, without walt- 
ing for the young girl’s conseut, he gently lifted the faded worn hat from her 
head, and flung it contemptuously upon the grass. Through the quivering birch- 
leaves a sunbeam, which had hitherto played upon the old straw hat, now rested 
upon the girl’s chestnut hair—a tress sparkled like spun gold. 

“« So—now I can see the angry thoughts at work behind your brow,” he said 
with a slight, sad smile: ‘I cannot bear the idea of a battle in the dark, I want 
to see my foe—and that I have a bitter one there,” he pointed to her forehead, 
“TJ know only too well.” 

To what would this strange introduction lead? § Perhaps he expected an 
answer from her, but she was persistently silent. Little Anna was, with untiring 
assiduity, heaping her lap with buttercups, daisies, and grass, and she tied them 
diligently together without the slightest attempt at grace or symmetry. Those 
fingers that would not be delayed in their work, had lost much of their brown 
colour during the several days spent in the retirement of the bow-window—they 
were really rosy. The Professor took her right hand, opened it, and looked 
gravely at the palm—there were traces there of hard labour which it would 
need more time to obliterate. The girl who at the express command of her 
stern guardian had been brought up to servitude, had undeniably done her best 
to fit herself for a life of labour. 

Although during this examination a deep blush overspread Felicitas’ cheeks— 
very sensitive natures are as much affected by a close observation of the palm of 
the hand as of the features of the face—she recovered at this moment all her 
former self-possession. She looked up, and he slowly let her hand drop—then 
ig his forehead several times, as if seeking words for an embarrassing 

ught. 

“You liked to go to school, did you not?” he asked suddenly. ‘Mental 
occupation gives you pleasure ?” 

“Yes,” she replied with astonishment. The question sounded strangely—it 
was so very abrupt. But spite of the command of language that this man 
possessed, diplomatic ambiguity was foreign to his nature. 

“‘ Well,” he continued, I hope you have thought sometimes of what I said te 
you the other day ? ” 

“I remember what you said.” 

_ “ And have certainly arrived at the conviction that it is a woman’s duty faith- 
fully to assist a man who desires to retrieve an error?” He leant his elbow on 
his knee, bent forward, and looked eagerly into her face. 

‘* Not exactly,” she answered decidedly, lettiug her hands with the bouquet fall 
in her lap, and looking her interrogator full in the face. ‘‘I must first know 
how he wishes to retrieve the error.” 

“ Subterfuges!”” he murmured,—and his face darkened perceptibly. He 
seemed to forget that he had hitherto spoken in generalities, and he continued 
with irritation: “You need not be so frightfully upon your guard. I can 
assure you that no one who could see your face at this moment would dream of 
requiring anything superhumanof you. The question simply is that you should 
—whatever your future plan of existence may be—remain under my guardian- 
ship a year longer, and devote this time to your mental improvement, Let me 
speak,” he said with a frown, raising his voice as he saw she was about to inter- 
rupt him, “forget that it is I who propose this plan to you, and only remember 
that, in caring for your mental culture, I do just what my father would most 
certainly have done if he had lived.” 
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“ All this comes much too late.” 

** Too late? At yourage ?” 

“* You misunderstand me. I wish to say that as a helpless, irresponsible child, 
I was forced to accept of charity,—this I have been obliged hitherto to submit 
to. But now I stand upon my own feet, and I refuse to accept a penny which 
I do not earn.” : 


The Professor bit his lips, and contracted his brows so that his eyes almost 
disappeared. 

“J anticipated this reply,” he said coldly,—‘ for I am thoroughly aware of 
your unconquerable pride. My plan is this,—I will lend you the means for the 
necessary instruction, and later, when you are independent, you shall pay me 
back, if you choose, every penny of the money. I know of a most excellent 
school in Bonn, and am family physician to the cultivated instructress who has 
charge of it. You would be well taught there, and,” he added, with a slight 
tremor in his voice, “‘ a separation never to meet again would be postponed for 
at least a little while. In fourteen days my holidays will come to an end. I 
shall go back with my cousin to Bonn,—it will be the most natural thing in the 
world for you to accompany us thither. Felicitas, I entreated you the other 
day to be good and kind,—let me repeat the entreaty. Do not listen to the 
whispers of wounded feeling. I pray you to forget, if only for a few moments, 
the past,—and let me redeem, as far as I may, my error.” . 

She had listened uneasily. As before, while relating his so-called vision, 
there was a certain fascination in the tones of his voice. He was not as 
evidently excited as before,—but the sincere, honest repentance which he so 
frankly and seriously expressed without in the least compromising his manl: 
dignity, touched her in spite of herself. 

“Tf I still possessed the right of deciding what my life for the next year 
should be,” she said more gently than she had ever spoken to him, ‘I would 
unconditionally and willingly accept your offer,—but I am not free to do so. 


The day upon which I leave Frau Hellwig’s house will open for me a new sphere 
of action.” 


Unalterably ? ” 

“ Yes,—my word once given is sacredto me. I never change or tamper 
with it, although to keep it cause me the greatest inconvenience.” 

He arose and stepped beyond the shelter of the birch-tree. 

‘And may I now be permitted to ask what you intend to do?” 

‘“‘Oh yes,” she replied with entire composure. “I should have told Frau 
Hellwig, if I had had an opportunity. Madame Franz has engaged me as her 
companion,” 

These few words acted like a thunderbolt. The Professor turned short 
round—his eyes flashed lightning. 

“The lady over there?” he asked, pointing toward the next garden, as _. 
though he could hardly trust his ears. ‘‘ Dismiss any such project entirely from 
your mind,” he said with decision and an air of command. ‘‘I will never give 
my consent to it!” 

The young girl arose with a defiant gesture—the carefully plucked flowers 
fell to the ground. “ Your consent?” she said proudly. ‘I de not ask it. In 
fourtecn days I shall be free, and can go wherever it pleases me.” 

“ The case is altered, Felicitas,” he said, controlling himself. ‘‘I have more 
right over you than you imagine. Years may elapse before this right expires— 
and even then it is a question whether I shall release you.” 

“We shall see about that !” she said coldly, with determined reserve. 
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“Yes, you shall see about it! I had a long and satisfactory conversation 
yesterday with Dr. Boehm, my father’s most intimate and confidental friend 
concerning the cireumstanees ef your reception in this house. I learned from it, 
that you were committed to my father’s care upon the express condition that you 
should remain under his protection uncil your own father reclaimed you, or until 
some other true protector shall present himself who will——give you his name. 
My father appointed me in his stead in ease of his death, and I am firmly 
resolved to abide by these conditions.” 

And now Felicitas entirely lost all composure. — 

“God in heaven!” she cried, beside herself, clasping her hands. “Is my 
misery, then, never to end? Must I be forced to live forever in this horrible 


state of dependence? For years I have been sustained by the thought that 


my eighteenth birthday would bring me deliverance. This thought alone has 
enabled me to preserve my outward composure, while I suffered inconceivably! 
No, no,—I am no longer the patient creature who will allow herself to be 
trodden under foot out of. respect for the wishes of the dead. I will not! 
—TI will have nothing more to do with these Hellwigs. At any cost I will 
rid myself of these hateful fetters!” 

The Professor seized both her hands in his as she spoke these last words ; 
his face grew deadly pale. 

‘Oh, think what you are saying, Felicitas!” he said, and his voice was 
tender, but almost stifled with emotion. ‘‘ Do not rebel so, like a helpless 
bird that beats its wings against the bars of its cage in a useless struggle 
with the inevitable. Hateful fetters! Have you, then, no conception of the 
bitter, bitter pain that your hard angry words cause me? You shall be 
free—free to think and act as you please,—only guarded, protected like a— 
fondly-loved child! Frelicitas, you shaJl learn what it is to be cherished and 
surrounded by love. This is the last time I shall ever use my authority as 
guardian. I pray you do not make me wretched by your resistance, for I 
declare to you now it will be of no avail. I shall take matters into my own 
hands, and will myself break any engagement you may have entered into with 
Madame Franz.” 

‘Do so,” cried Felicitas almost hoarsely, with quivering lips, and a face from 
which every drop of blood had departed. “ But I too can act, and be sure I 
will defend myself against you as long as I live.” 

Never before in her tempest-tossed existence had she braved so fearfui a storm 
as the one now raging in her soul. Suddenly new voices arose there, appealing 
loudly in the midst of the uproar, and they sounded like the echo of his earnest 
words of entreaty. A fearful peril over-shadowed her like a dark thunder-cloud, 
she felt instinctively that she must separate herself from him at any sacrifice, if 
she did not wish to succumb irrevocably to the danger that encompassed her. 
Already he seemed to possess an indefinable power over her whole being ; 
every harsh word that she spoke to him struck painfully back upon her own 
heart. 

He had until now held her hands firmly in the clasp of his own, and gazed, 
as if he would read her very soul, into her face which involuntarily mirrored for 
a moment the fierce conflict raging within. The keen eyes of the physician, 
who had made mankind his study, had probed many a human breast, although 
he had never before tried to read a young girl’s heart that, however pride might 
seek to defend it, was yet unguarded from the very fact of its innocence. 
‘You will not succeed !” he said suddenly, with ined composure. ‘ My 
eyes are watchful and my arm is powerful. You will not escape me, Felicitas. 
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I will under no circumstances leave you here in XK——, and it is equally 
certain that I will not go back to Bonn without you.” 

The garden-gate had creaked upon its hinges some time before, but the noise 
had been unheard. Rosa now approached and informed the Professor that 
Frau Hellwig awaited him in the summer-house, and that the Couneillor’s 
widow begged him to come immediately. 

“*Ts she ill?” asked the Professor, without looking at the maid. 

“No,” she answered in some surprise, “ but my mistress says that the coffee, 
which she is making herself, will soon be ready,—she wishes the Herr 
Professor to enjoy it while it is hot,—the young lawyer, Herr Franz, is also in 
the summer-house.” 

“Very well, I am coming,” said the Professor ; but he made no motion to 
go. Perhaps he hoped that Rosa would return to her mistress,—if so, he was 
mistaken. The girl busied herself with little Anna, who was making a sorrow- 
ful lament over “the pretty flowers all trampled dead’? upon the grass. At 
last, evidently disappointed, he walked down the slope of the dam. 

‘* Do not stay there any longer,” he called to Felicitas. “The wind is rising 
every moment. I think we shall have a storm. Come with Anna into the 
summer-house.” 

He disappeared belind the eypress-hedge, but Felicitas walked hurriedly 
along the whole length of the dam. All was chaos in her mind, usually so clear 
and decided. In vain she strove to recover her accustomed composure, to 
analyse her sensations and regain her mastery over herself. She must then 
continue to bow beneath the yoke, and not only be denied all chance of inde- 
pendence for an indefinite period of time, but she must live in unavoidable 
proximity to him,— in daily intercourse with him for years,—as if this were not 
the most fearful punishntent thatshe could undergo. [Had she not done every- 
thing to prove to him how her very soul abhorred him, how implacable ske 
should always be while she lived? And was it not, therefore, the very 
refinement of cruelty to fetter her in this way? Why, she would rather a 
thousand times be subjected for years to Madame’s most cruel treatment, than 
pass one month more in the society of the man who wasdeveloping this demoniac 
power over her. His voice already sufficed to bewilder her thoughts,—the 
indescribably gentle and tender tone that he had lately adopted, thrilled Po 
fibre of her lieart and madeit beat wildly,—that must ‘be because of the ol 
hate that stirred so at his approach. But would not this intensity of feeling, 
brought so continually into play, destroy her physically and morally? The 
fable of the fir-tree had continually occupied her mind, and now its only possible 
explanation was made clear by his recent declaration: ‘Felicitas, you shall 
now learn what it is to be cherished and cared for by love.” 

He intended then, in spite of her repeated and determined declarations that 
she would decide for herself in all questions regarding her future, to dispose 
according to his pleasure of her hand—she must marry as he should direct,— 
she would thus be provided for, and his error, which he now fully admitted, 
atoned for. At these thoughts she grew absolutely faint and giddy. How hard, 
how wrong, such designs were! Could he compel any one to love her? He 
himself had acknowledged that he cherished an unfortunate passion, that he 
must pass a lonely existence, thus yielding to his heart the right to influence his 
whole future life. He should see that she claimed exactly the same right—she 
would not be treated like merehandise. 

What prevented her from instantly going to Madame Franz and claiming her 
protection? Ah there was the little grey box—it bound her more firmly to 
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this wretched house than any human will could have done—for its sake she 
would endure until the last moment. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Bit ne ANNA interrupted the young girl’s anxious and troubled meditations. 

The child took her hand coaxingly and tried to lead her away from the 
dam. The wind was already blewing with great force through the tops of the 
trees,—keen blasts penetrated even the more sheltered portions of the garden,— 
the terrified little flowers in the grass bent before their persecutor. Flying 


clouds now and then obscured the setting sun, throwing shadows as of huge . 


birds of prey across the paths and lawn,—rose leaves whirled about in the air, 
and even the stiff cypress hedges bent like so many stately solemn 
court-dames. 

- It was more comfortable within doors. Frelicitas brought a garden-chair into 
the hall of the summer-house, seated herself, and took out her sewing, The 
doors of the little kitchen and the cosy summer-room were wide open. It was 
not easy to imagine anything more eharming than the Councillor’s widow when 
she undertook the réle of a notable hostess. She had on a richly trimmed 
coquettish black silk apron, a dark crimson rose peeped out from among her fair 
curls just above her left ear.—she had evidently plucked it from its stem as she 
passed the parent-bush and placed it where it now was, unconsciously, while 
lost in thought,—the effect was charming. Her skirt was festooned above her 
petticoat that it might not impede her hospitable labours, and the little feet 
beneath it in their well-fitting boots moved with childlike grace, according well 
with the expression of the rosy face, which was that of a happy harmless child 
zealously performing some important duty entrusted to it—who would have 
suspected the widow and mother in this impersonation of innocent naivete ? 

While she was busily preparing the coffee in the kitchen,.a lively conversation 
was going on in the next room between Frau Hellwig and the young lawyer— 
the subject was the old Mam’selle’s will. Heinrich and Frederika had already 
declared to Felicitas that Madame no longer spoke or thought of anything that 
had not something to do with this unlucky story of the will. Sbe saw Madame’s 
face for one moment through the open door—she thought it perceptibly altered, 
and there was an unwonted degree of haste in her manner of. speaking 
Chagrin and anger had evidently retained the upper hand in this woman’s. 
mind. 

The Professor took no share in the conversation,—it even seemed as though 
he heard nothing of what was going on. Lost in thought, with his hands 
behind him, he paced steadily to and fro in the room, only raising his eyes as he 

d the open door, to regard the girl sewing in the little hall without. 

‘*I shall never be reconciled to it as long as I live, my dear Frantz,” 
repeated Frau Hellwig. ‘‘ It would be different if every farthing had not been 
hardly earned by the Hellwigs. And then to have some worthless person appear 
who will squander in a few months the careful savings, which would have been 
such a source of blessing in our hands.” 

“ Oh, aunt,” said the young widow, who had just then. entered the room with 


— 
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her coffee-pot and was filling the cups,—“ I am afraid you are exciting yourself 
again about that miserable will—indeed it is not good for you, you will be ill. 
Think of your children—think of me, dear aunt, and try to forget it!” 

“ Forget it!” cried Frau Hellwig. ‘Never! How can any one forget who 
possesses a particle of character, which indeed our young people nowadays are 
Strangely wanting in,”—here she cast a withering glance at her son, who was 
still pacing the apartment. “TI feel too deeply the disgrace of submitting to such 
gross injustice—I cannot away with it. How can you ask such a thing, or 
— such tame forgetfulness of me! You are sometimes dreadfully superficial, 

e e ” 

The face of the Councillor’s widow flushed; a hard, obstinate line appeared 
around her mouth, and the cup which she was handing to Madame ;rembled in 
her hand, but she possessed sufficient self-control to suppress the sharp reply that 
rose to her lips. 

** Indeed, I do not deserve your reproach,” she said very gently, after a few 
moments of silence. ‘‘ No one can take this miserable affair more to heart than 
I. It is not only that I lament the pecuniary loss, dear aunt, which you and 
my two cousins must sustain—my woman’s nature recoils from the idea of such 
moral turpitude. Here has this cunning old woman spent half her life under 
your roof devising all the while means of injuring most deeply her nearest rela- 
tives. She has left the world unreconciled to God or man, and with a catalogue 
of sins upon her soul which must eternally shut her out from the joys of heaven, 
—how terrible! Dear John, shall I pour you out a cup of coffee ?” 
ms No, I thank you,” replied the Professor, and went on pacing the room as 

lore. 

The work fell from Felicitas’ hands. She listened breathless to every word 
uttered by that traducing tongue. True, Heinrich had told her that the world 
had judged the old Mam’selle most hastily and unjustly—but this was the first 
time that any condemnation of her had reached her ears. Her temples throbbed 
—every word went to her heart like the stab of a knife; the pang which she 
now endured for the dead was greater than the pang of separation. 

“I do not know whether the old lady was really guilty or not,” said the 
young lawyer. ‘From all that I hear, nothing has ever been clearly proved 
against her. The scandalous chronicle of our good town has been content with 
spreading only vague surmises. Her will, however, proves that she must un- 
doubtedly have been a most original person, of extraordinary power of mind.” 

Madame laughed contemptuously, and scornfully turned her back upon the 
bold defender of the dead. 


“* My most excellent friend, it is the duty of your profession to whitewash 


the darkest crimes, and to discover angelic innocence where the whole world has 
justly condemned—when [I consider this, I can understand what you have just 
said,” declared the Councillor’s widow with evident malice. “ But there is an 
opinion which I value in this case—I pray you to forgive me—very much more 
than yours; papa used to know her. She was a person of such stubborn 
obstinacy that she literally worried her father to death. She certainly showed 
by her visit to Leipzig how little regard she entertained for her own reputation ; 
and her ‘ extraordinary power of mind,’ as you eall it, led her into most devious 
and crooked paths—she was a freethinker—an atheist.” 

At this moment Felicitas rose hastily and appeared upon the threshold of the 
door,—she stood there for one moment with her right hand commandingly ex- 
tended, her pale cheeks suffused with a burning glow,—beautiful in her wrath 
as an avenging angel. The rosy lips which had made such frightful accusations 
with such easy, self-satisfied confidence, were struck dumb at this apparition. 
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** She never was an atheist! ” said Felicitas sternly, and her flaming glance 
rested full upon the countenance of the slanderer. “ But she was indeed a 
free-thinker. She pondered earnestly, withhout one fear for the salvation of her 
soul or one thought wasted upon mere dogmas, upon the works of God,—for 
she knew that every path through them leads to Him. The conflict between 
the Bible and Natural Science never troubled her or led her astray. Her faith 
was rooted not in the letter, but in God’s fair creation—in her own conscious- 
ness, in the heavenly gift of reason, and in the self-reliant thought and action of 
the immortal soul. She did not, it is true, go with the multitude to worship 
God in a church,—but when the bells rang, she stood in humble adoration 
before the Highest,—and I cannot think that her paayers were less acceptable 
to Him than the worship of those who honour him with their lips while their 
hearts are full of evil thoughts of their fellow-men ! ” 

Involuntarily young Franz arose,—he leaned his hand upon the back of his 
chair, and regarded the courageous girl with incredulous wonder. 

“You knew this mysterious lady?” he asked breathlessly, as Felicitas 


ceased. 
_ “T enjoyed the privilege of daily intercourse with her.” 

.“ This is a most delightful piece of news!” said the Councillor’s widow. 
The observation was meant to be ironical, but the voiee was uncertain, and the 
colour forsook the beautiful face for an instant. ‘‘ You can then, without doubt, 
relate many a charming and piquant anecdote from the early experience of your 
revered friend ?” she asked in a tone which she studied to make indifferent, as 
she carelessly played with her coffee spoon. 

‘‘ She never alluded to her past life,” replied Felicitas. She knew that she 

had evoked a terrible storm—she must now await it coolly with perfect self- 
sion. 

“‘ What a pity !’’ lamented the young widow ironically, shaking her curls,— 


the roses had already returned to her cheeks. ‘ But how I admire your rare 


histrionic talent, Caroline! How wonderfully you have contrived to carry on 
this secret intercourse! Dear John, do you still continue to repent your 
previous false conception of this character ? ” 

The Professor had stopped perfectly still from the moment when the yo 
girl appeared upon the threshold. Her justification of Aunt Cordula had found 
utterance in clear scourging words. Her keen decided intellect never lacked 
power of expression. e last biting question of the Councillor’s widow 
remained unanswered. The professor looked steadily at her, and an almost im- 
perceptible smile hovered upon his lips, as, in spite of all her self-control, he saw 
her wince under that sting. 

“Was that your well-guarded secret ?’’ he now asked her. 

“Yes,” answered the girl—and her earnest eyes gleamed, for, strangely 
enough, at the sound of that voice, the conviction suddenly took possession of 
her that she was not alone in the coming unavoidable struggle. 

** You were going to live with Aunt Cordula, and that was the happiness to- 
= you were looking forward?” he asked further. 

If the Councillor’s widow had not been so much absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of the ‘unmasked hypocrite’ standing there upon the threshold she 
certainly would have been shocked by the joy that now sparkled in the Professor’s 
eyes, and transfigured his grave face most strangely. 

Question and answer had hitherto succeeded each other with such light ning 
rapidity, that Frau Hellwig had had no time to recover from her astonishm ent.. 
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that she was knitting fell from her hands, and the white ball of yarn rolled into 
the middle of the room. : 

“‘ This is an extremely interesting and important discovery for me!” cried the 
young lawyer as he hastily approached Felicitas. “Do not be afraid that I 
shall attempt to pry into the private affairs of the deceased lady—far be it from 
me to dream of such a thing. But perhaps you may be able to give me satis- 
— in regard to certain unaccountable allusions and directions in her will 

Oh, heavens! she was then to be examined concerning the missing silver! A 


shudder ran through her whole frame—her face grew whiter than snow— — 


in great confusion she cast down her eyes—she was the very image of convicted 
ilt. 

“‘ As a passionate lover of music and a devoted collector of autographs, I have 

been in a state of delighted expectation since the reading of the will,” continued 

the lawyer, after a moment pause occasioned by his surprise at the girl’s sudden 


‘change of countenance. ‘The will alludes expressly to a manuscript collection 


of the works of famous composers. We have searched for such a collection in 
vain. It is maintained by many that the deceased suffered from aberration of 
mind, and that this part of her possessions was a chimera, a phantom of her 


‘brain. Have you ever seen such a collection in the old lady’s possession ?” 


“Yes,” said Felicitas, drawing a breath of relief, but outraged by the sus- 
picion hinted at by the young lawyer, “‘ I knew every sheet of it !” 

** Was it large and valuable ?” 

“Tt comprised works by all the famous musicians of the past century.” 

‘There is also mention made several times in the will—but here I believe 
there is really an error existing—of an opera by Bach. Can you remember the 
title of any such work?” the lawyer further inquired, with an air of intense 
interest. 

**Oh yes,” replied the young girl quickly. ‘‘ There has been no error com- 
mitted here cither. It was an operetta. Johann Sebastian Bach composed it 
for the town of X——, and it was brought out in the old town-hall. It was 
entitled ‘ The Wisdom of the Magistracy in the Establishment of Breweries.’ ” 

‘* Impossible !” cried the young man, actually starting back in the excess of 
his astonishment. ‘‘ This composition, then, which has been a kind of myth for 
the musical world, did really exist!” 

“Tt was a partitur written by Bach’s own hand,” Felicitas continued. “It 
was presented toa certain Gotthelf von Hirschsprung, and was afterwards left as 
a legacy to the deceased.” 

+ “ These are priceless revelations! And nowI conjure you to tel me where 

this collection is to be found.” 

“= A gulf suddenly yawned at her feet. In her great indignation at the 

thought that any one could doubt the soundness and power of Aunt Cordula’s 

mind, she had told all that she could to refute so horrible a slander. In her 

zeal to defend her dear old friend, she had not reflected whither her revelations 

wer of necessity leading her. Now she must answer this question directly. 

Should she tell what was untrue? No, that was impossible ! 

ao far as I know, it no longer exists,’’ she said in a much lower voice than 
re, 

‘It longer exists! You mean doubtless that it exists no longer asa collec- 

tion.”’ 

Felicitas was silent—she wished herself miles away from her importunate 
nterrogator. 
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“Or can it be possible,” he continued in a tone of alarm, “that it is really 
destroyed ? Should this be the case, you must tell me how such an accident 
occurred.” 

Here was a dilemmaindeed! There sat the woman whom her statement 
must compromise. How often in passionate moments had an evil desire for 
revenge upon her heartless tormentor possessed her! She had thought then that 
it would be sweet to see this odious woman suffer. And now the moment had 
come when this desire could be gratified—she could humiliate the great lady— 
convict her of an act not to be justified. How little had she understood the 
nobility of her own nature! She was entirely incapable of revenge. She cast a 
stolen glance at her foe, and was met by a look positively ferocious. It was 
powerless to affect her. 

‘“*T was not present when the collection was destroped, and’ can, therefore, 
give you no account of its destruction,” she said, so firmly, so conclusively, as to 
render all further interrogatories obviously useless. But her forbearance cost 
her hear, for now the storm which had been darkly muttering above her head 
broke loose. Frau Hellwig arose, leaned both hands upon the table before her, 
and a gleam of truly demoniac rage illumined her colourless countenance. 

‘* Wretched creature, do you think to spare me?” she cried in a voice trem- 
bling with passion. ‘‘ Do you presume to suspect that I desire to conceal any- 
thing I have done from the world, and that you ean assist me in such conceal- 
ment—you!” She turned away contemptuously, and addressed the young 
lawyer with all her previous coolness and self-confidence. ‘It is true, I am 
to render an account of my actions to my God alone,” she said. ‘‘ Whatever I 
do is done in His name, in His honour, and for the glorification of His holy 
church. Nevertheless, I will tell you, my dear Franz, what has become of your 


‘ priceless collection, chiefly with the view of oonvincing this person of her — 


madness in supposing that I could possibly act in concert with her. The de- 
ceased Cordula Hellwig was an infidel, a lost soul—and whoever undertakes her 
justification will share her condemnation. Instead of praying for her vanished 
peace of mind, she silenced the voice of conscience with the poison of profane 
music full of incitement to worldly pleasure. Even on the Sabbath she desce- 
crated my qniet house with her sinful practices. She would sit for days before 
those profane books, and the more sbe was absorbed in them, the more obsti- 
nately did she reject and resist my efforts for the salvation of her soul. Since 
then I have had no more earnest desire than to blot out of existence, to destro 

from the face of the earth, these miserable human devices in which the Lor 


has no part, and which are such a stumbling-block in the way of salvation. I 


burned the papers, my dear Franz.” 

She said these last words with a raised voice and an expression of the greatest 
exultation.” 

** Mother !” cried the Professor, hastily approaching her. 

*« Well, my son ?” she asked, motioning him back. She raised herself to her 
full height, and stood there as if clothed in brazen armour. ‘“ You will probably 
reproach me with having deprived Nathanael and yourself of this valuable in- 
heritance,”’ she continued. “ Rest content—I am resolved to replace the few 
paltry dollars from my own purse. You shall be no losers by my act.” 

“The few paltry dollars!’ repeated the lawyer—he actually trembled with 
surprise and indignation. ‘‘ Madame Hellwig, you will have the pleasure of re- 
funding to your sons five thousand thalers | ” 

«« Five thousand thalers?” Frau Hellwig laughed aloud. ‘“‘ That would be a 


rare jest! Those miserable yellow sheets! Don’t make yourself ridiculous, — 


my dear Franz.” 
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‘ Those miserable yellow sheets will cost you dear enough, you will 
find,” retorted the yourg man, trying to control himself. ‘I will show you to- 
morrow a notice written by the deceased lady herself, in which she estimates the 
value of the collection at five thousand thalers, at the lowest—and this not 
including the Bach manuscript. As for that—pray understand what I say, 
Madame Hellwig—you can have no idea to what legal penalties you have made 
yourself liable by the destruction of that priceless treasure. The Hirschsprung 
heirs must settle that in the future! Incredible!” he exclaimed, in utter dismay. 
‘At this moment, John, all that I said to you in the garden a few weeks ago 
occurs to me—you could not have a more striking illustration of my remarks.” 

The Professor did not answer. He had stepped to a window, and his face was 
turned towards the garden. No one could judge of the effect of his agitated friend’s. 
appeal to him. 

For a moment it seemed as if Frau Hellwig understood that she had wilfully 
subjected herself to an endless succession of most annoying and even distressing 
cousequences—her attitude suddenly lost its air of conscious infallibity and un- 
assailable self-confidence, and the contemptuous smile which she struggled to. 
maintain almost faded from her lips. But it could not be—no unforeseen com- 
bination of circumstances could ever produce in Madame’s mind any remorse for 
anything she had done. She did everything in the fear and to the glory of the 
Lord—any fault or error was impossible. She recovered herself instantly. 

“T must remind you, Herr Franz, of what you mentioned yourself a little 
while ago,” she said coldly and formally. ‘The deceased is justly accused of 
mental aberration—it would not be at all difficult to adduce sufficient proof to 
substantiate the charge. Who will then maintain that that ridiculous valuation 
was not written in the wanderings of insanity !” 

“‘T will,” cried Felicitas, with decision, although her voice shook with the 
violence of her conflicting emotions. ‘I will defend the dead from those 
attacks as long as I live, Madame Hellwig. There never existed a clearer, 
healthier intellect than hers. My declaration can, of course, possess no legal 
weight; but should you succeed in refuting all ether evidence of her unclouded 
mind, the portfolios in which the collection was placed still exist—those I 
rescued! Each one contains on the inside of the cover a complete index of its 

- former contents, with a faithful account of how and at what cost each autograph 
was obtained.” ‘ 

“ Aha! I have then nourished in my own house a witness against me! ” 
sneered Madame. ‘ But it is your turn to be called to account. How dared 
you deceive me through all these years with such unexampled insolence ? You 
have eaten my bread while you scoffed at me behind my back. If it had not 

been forme, you would have had to beg your bread from door to door! Out of 
my sight, treacherous hypocrite ! ” ‘ 

Felicitas did not stir from the threshold. Her slender form seemed to dilate 
beneath the reproaches heaped upon her; ber face was deadly white, but the 
fearless pride, the unbending spirit of the girl had never been as manifest as it 
was at this moment. 

‘* Your reproach that I have deceived you I deserve,” she said with most 
admirable composure. I have been uniformly silent, and would have endured 
death, sooner than have allowed a hint of my other life to pass my lips,—that 
is'true. Nevertheless, my resolution could have been easily shaken —one kind, 

j cordial word from your lips—one gentle glance from your eyes would have 
sufficed to overthrow it; for nothing is more odious to me than concealment of 
any kind. But there was no sin in my deceit. Who would call the early 
Christians deceivers because they assembled in times of persecution in direct 
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opposition to the law? And I too had my soul to save!” She took breath, 
and riveted her clear brown eyes with an expression of the greatest decision upon 
Madame’s face. ‘I should have been plunged into blackest night, had I not 


found an asylum and protection in the rooms under the roof. In the wrathful . 


and avenging God, to whom you pray, who tolerates the existence of a hell, and 
leads His children into temptation that He may try, prove, and then punish 
them—in this implacable Supreme Being I could never believe, Madame Hellwig. 
My dear old friend revealed to me a Heavenly Father who is all Love and Pity, 
Wisdom and Omnipotence, and who alone rules in heaven and on earth. The 
desire of study, the appetite for knowledge was unquenchable in my childish soul 
—if you had starved my body, Madame, it would not have been as cruel as 
were your systematic efforts to fetter my thoughts, to kill my mind. I have 
never scoffed at you, for when I wes with her your name was never men- 
tioned, but I have baffled all your plans with regard tome. The old Mam-’ 
selle has been my teacher ! ” 

*“Begone!”? cried Frau Hellwig, no longer mistress of herself, pointing 
towards the door. 

“Not yet, dear aunt!” begged the young widow, seizing the outstretched arm 
of the great lady. ‘‘ You will not let such a precious moment slip without taking 
advantage of it, I hope. Herr Franz, you have performed your duty as a ‘ pas- 
sionate lover of music,’ most admirably, let me entreat you to inform yourself 
with the same zeal concerning the missing bracelet and silver plate—if any- 
one can throw any light upon their whereabouts, it is this person ! ” 

The young lawyer approached Felicitas, whose left hand involuntarily sought 


the suport of the frame of the door, and, offering her his arm with a profound 


bow, h e said, with kindly courtesy— 

Will you permit me to conduct you to my mother?” 

“« Her place is here,” said the Professor, suddenly, in a clear, ringing voice. 
He had been hitherto entirely silent. Now he stood erect by the side of Felici 
tas, and grasped her right hand firmly in his own. 

Young Franz recoiled involuntarily ; for one instant the two men measured 
each other silently; there was none of the warmth of friendship in their eyes. 

“Ah! bravo! two knights at once—what a charming picture!” cried the 
Councillor’s widow, laughing loudly. A cupdropped from her hand, and lay in a 
hundred pieces upon the floor—a carelessness which would have provoked a 
stern rebuke from her aunt at any other time—but now Madame was speechless 
with anger and amazement. 

“Tt seems to-day that I am repeatedly tempted to appeal to the past,” said 
Franz, in a bitter tone, interrupting the momentary silence. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
may remember, John, that not long ago, in virtue of your guardianship, you 
fully empowered me to take my present step.” 


“TI neither forget nor refuse to acknowledge one iota of what I said. Should | 
you desire a conclusive explanation of my inconsistency, I am always entirely at 


your service—but not here.” 

He drew Felicitas from the threshold, and went with her into the 

den. 

** Go back into the town, Felicitas,” he said—and the gray eyes that used to 
glitter so coldly, rested upon her face with the utmost tenderness. “It shall be 
your last struggle, poor little Fay? This is the last night that you shall pasg 
beneath my mother’s roof,—to-morrow, you shall begin a new life!” Uncon- 
sciously he pressed the hand, which he still held in his, close to his heart,——then 
dropped it and went back into the house. 


— 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


LICITAS left the garden with winged speed. The Professor was mistaken, 

so far from spending the night, she would not even spend the evening beneath, 
Madame’s roof. ‘The moment had arrived, when she could goto Aunt Cordula’s 
room. In the narrow street she met the old cook carrying the supper out to 
the garden, No one then but Heinrich was left inthe honse. How the gust 
roared and howled through the thick boughs of the old lindens! The wind 
drove the girl on,—but there was level, firm ground beneath her feet. What a 


__ walk was before her, over crumbling tiles in the rushing blast ! 


Heinrich opened the street door. Frelicitas glided breathlessly past him, 
went into the servants’ room, and took the key of the garret from the wall. 


“What are you going to do now, Fay?” asked the old man with 


surprise. 

“T will bring back with me unstained honour for you, and freedom for 
myself, Heinrich,” she cried in her excitement. ‘ Keep steady watch here 
below,” and she ran up the stairs. | 

“Do nothing rash. Fay, child, Fay !” he called after her, “don’t run into 
any danger,”—but she did not hear him. He had to remain upon his post 
below stairs, and walked impatiently up and down the hall. 

As Felicitas reached the long corridor, upon which the garrets opened, the 
wind moaned above her in long sighing gusts, which ended in low whistling 
tones. The woodwork creaked, and the sultry breath of the storm blew in 
sudden blasts through the hollow water-pipes along edge of the roof. Just 
now, & mottled gray and white hail-cloud hung above the four roofs,—a lurid 
light quivered over the hanging flower-garden, glistened like a deceitful eye upon 
the glass panes of the door, above which wreaths of ivy, loosened from the wall 
by. ye wind, hung helplessly, and illuminated strongly the tossing leaves of the 
wiid vines. 

As she put her head out of the garret window a violent gust blew directly in 
her face—it took away her breath and forced her back. She let it rage by, 
and then leaped out. Any one who could have seen that beautifnl pale face, 
with its tightly~compressed lips and its air of stern determination, emerge from 
the dark garret window, would have admitted that the girl was fully aware of 
the terrible danger she was braving, and that she was prepared to encounter 
death, if need be, in pursuit of her object. What a strange mixture this young 
creature was! A head so cool and clear above a heart throbbing so wildly and 
capable of such strong passion. 

With an airy tread she ran along the creaking gutters, and no giddiness 
dimmed her clear eyes for an instant—but her roaring foe gave her scarcely 
time to breathe—with a shrill whistle he was down upon her again with terrific 
force. - The glass door of the gallery flew open, and some large flower-pots fell 
from the railing to the floor, and the crumbling tiles trembled and creaked be- 
neath Felicitas’ feet. She was still upon the next roof, but with her hands she 
clasped the railing of the gallery which she hae just reached. 

The gust loosened her hair and tossed about the thick masses as if to scatter 
them abroad, but she herself stood firm. Atter a moment of patient waiting to 
recover her breath, she swung herself over the railing into the gallery and in- 
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stantly entered the music-room. Behind her the storm moaned and roared, but 
she no longer heard it—she never thought of the death that threatened her 
return; with clasped hands hanging idly before her, she stood in the cool ivy- 
wreathed apartment—it was her last glimpse of it. The calm snow-white faces 
upon the walls looked like old friends, and yet so strangely unfamiliar—they 
had once informed this room with life, for their living thoughts had been conjured 
up to float around their pale brows—but now they were mere ornaments, deco- 
rations of the wall—they looked impartially upon the youthful figure of the 
yo asa young widow and the pale girlish face now lifted to them, streaming 
with tears. 

For the rest, the room looked just as cosy and comfortable as during Aunt 
Cordula’s lifetime. There was not a speck of dust upon the large piano—count- 
less tender sprays of ivy were shooting forth everywhere from the green walls in 
token that they were kindly cared for, and in a recess by one of the windows 
stood a young caoutchouc tree and a slender little palm which the old Mam’selle 
had specially delighted in, and which had evidently been carefully tended. But 
the other window looked oddly—the delicate little work-table stood there no 
longer—the Professor had adopted this corner as his study. 

A burning blush rose to Felicitas’ cheek. Here she was standing like a thief 
in his room. Who could tell what letters and papers might be lying there, which 
no strange eye should see—he had left them exposed without fear, for he carried 
the key of the room in his pocket—she flew across to the old cabinet. On one 
side of the old piece of furniture, in the middle of a richly-carved arabesque 
ornament, there was a little metal knob, which could hardly have been perceived 
by an uniniated eye. FFelicitas pressed it firmly and the door of the secret re- 
pository flew open. ‘There lay the missing treasures in all their former orde 
The antique silver coffee-pot and cream-jug—the heavy bundles of spoons tie 
up with silk ribbon—the old-fashioned case containing the set of diamonds—al 
these things occupied the same places in which they had lain in dim conceal- 
ment for so many years—there in the corner was the casket with the bracelet, 
and beside it—yes, beside it—was the gray box, pushed a little on one side, just 
as the old Mam’selle had hurriedly thrust it there a few weeks before—evidently 
she had not touched it again. 

Felicitas lifted it with trembling fingers,—it was not light,—its contents 
must be destroyed,—but how? What was it made of? 

She carefully lifted the cover—a thick book, bound rather coarsely in leather, 
met her eyes,—the stiff leaves were gaping open, and the corners of the covers 
were bent and worn with age. One shy glance within told the girl that the 
pages of this book were covered not with printed but with written 
characters. 

Two eyes, Aunt Cordula, are resting upon your secret—two eyes in which 
you have countless times read faithful childlike love and devotion, and a 
youthful heart, which has never for one instant swerved from its faith in you, is 
throbbing to solve the riddle of your life. It is as firmly convinced of your 
innocence as of the existence of the shining sun, but it would know why you 
suffered so—it would comprehend the magnitude of your life-long sacrifice. 
Your secret shall die—these leaves shall crumble to ashes, and the lips which 
even in earliest childhood so well understood to hold their peace, will forever be 
as silent as your own. \ 

The girl’s trembling fingers opened the book. ‘ Oscar von Hirschsprung, 
Studiosus Philosophiz,” was written in bold characters upon the first leaf. It 
was the journal of the young student, the nobly descended son of the shoemaker , 
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for whose sake, as report averred, Aunt Cordula had literally worried her 
father to death. The writer had only used one side of each leaf, leaving the 
other for future annotations. But these others were covered closely with the 
delicate handwriting of the old Mam’selle. 

Felicitas read the beginning. Profound original thought, with a rare power 
and felicity of expression, riveted the attention and forced reflection. He must 
have been a remarkable man—the shoemaker’s young son—with a brain full of 
gorgeous fancies and the soundest judment, and a glowing heart full of the 
tenderest affection ! And therefore Cordula, the stern merchant’s daughter, had 
loved him to the death. Thus she wrote: 

“Your eyes are closed forever, Oscar, and you did not see how I knelt beside 
your couch and wrung my hands in passionate entreaty that God would spare 
you to me. In the delirium of fever you called my name repeatedly in tones of 
ardent love,—but then too there were times when your cries for me seemed to 
come from the depths of a wounded heart and to breathe revenge,—when I 
spoke to you, you looked at me with strange eyes in which was no recognition, 
and pushed my hand away. 

‘‘ You have gone in the belief that I have broken my vow to you,—and when 
all was over, and they had removed you from your couch, I found this book 
under your pillow. It tells me how i have been loved, but it tells me that I 
have been doubted, Oscar! I longed and watched in your death-agony for only 
one conscious look—one would have convinced you that I was true to you, and 
my sad fate would have been robbed of its keenest sting. In vain! There is 
no greater torture for the soul than to part forever from one who is dearest to it 
unreconciled. If I had committed the blackest crime, my punishment could not 
be greater than to carry about with me this heart, which will not rest, but cries 
out and urges me on like the outcast Cain. 

“Your stronger spirit is released, and is exploring new realms, but I must 
wander here upon this little earth without even knowing whether you can look 
back to me,—I can speak to none of my inward struggles, and I do not wish 
it—for who could understand my loss? No one except myself knew you. But 
once only, I must tell how it all happened. You have written down your 
thoughts in this book ; bold and striking as they are—there comes from them a 
refreshing breath of tender and undying love for me, Oscar. Your words speak 
to me as from your living lips, and in your sympathetic voice. I will answer 
you here, upon the same pages where you hand has rested. And I will fancy 
that you staad beside me—that your deep dark eyes are following my pen as 
atroke by stroke the riddle is made plain before you. 

“Do you remember the day when little Cordula Hellwig was searching for 
her favourite white chicken which the house-dog had chased into the house? She 
found it in one of the deserted rooms in an upper story, where only a board 
partition divided the merchant’s mansion from the humble dwelling where 
lived the shoemaker Hirschsprung. The room was dark and gloomy, bat 
through a crack between the boards the golden light was streaming, and 
thousands of motes were playing in the pillar of sunshine. The little girl 
peeped through the crack. In there, neighbour Hirschsprung had just 
housed the golden grain from his small field, and high upon the yellow sheaves 
sat his wild boy Oscar, with his black eyes and raven curls. : 

“< You can't find me!’ cried the child through the crack. The boy sprang 
down and looked searchingly and boldly around him. ‘You can’t find me,’ re- 
peated the girl, Then came a crash, and one of the boards behind which little 
Cordula was peeping fell in upon the floor of the room where she was. Yes, 
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Oscar, it was your work! and I know how you would have levelled other 
barriers, and destroyed many a false worldly structure which had been care- 
fully erected, if you had lived, just as you threw down the old planks behind 
which the little girl was teasing you. 

“T cried bitterly with fright, and in a moment you were all gentleness and 
tenderness, and through the gap you led me down stairs into the smoky little 

_room where your father was at work. The board was repfaced, but from that 
time I ran across to see you every day. Ah, what winter afternoons those were : 
Without, the wintry wind roared, and the snow beat against the little round 
leaded panes of the window, where the geranium on the sill quivered with the 
violence of the storm outside, and the goldfinch that was usually so merry, re- 
treated to the farthest corner of his cage. But within, the coffee was heating on 
the gigantic stove—your good mother was spinning at her wheel, while your 
father upon his bench worked for his daily bread. 

“* T can still see his grave melancholy face as he told us of by-gone days. 
Then the Hirschsprungs had been a powerful family—a famous race, gigantic in 
form, and mighty in prowess. What a multitude of heroic deeds had been 
done by their strong arms! But I shuddered. at the tales of the rivers of 
knightly blood which they had spilt. I liked much better the story of the 
knight who loved his young wife so faithfully and tenderly. He had two 
bracelets made, and upon each was engraved half of an old love song ; he wore 
one, and his dear wife the other. And when he fell mortally wounded in battle, 
a savage foe tried to tear from him the costly love-token, but the dying man 
clutched the jewel convulsively with his left hand, which was almost 
hacked in pieces hefore his squire could come to his aid. The bracelets were 
kept in the family as relics until—yes until the Swedes came. Ah how you 
hated those Swedes, Oscar! They were the cause of the downfall of the 
Hirschsprungs. It was a sad story, and I could not bear to hear your father 
tell it, for he always concluded with ‘ Ah, Oscar, if that had not happened, you 
could have gone to the University, and have become a great man—but now 
there is nothing for you but the shoemaker’s bench, Ah, the story had 
another side, which he knew nothing of! 

“The Hirschsprungs were all good Catholics—they clung to the old faith 
when the whole country was converted to the Lutheran doctrines. On acconnt 
of their religion they lived in strict retirement; but this did not satisfy old 
Adrian von Hirschsprung, who was a zealous Papist, and would rather give - 
his knightly mansion and his Thuringian home than dwell among heritics. He 
sold his possessions, with the exception of the mansion on the Square, for sixty 
thousand thalers in gold coin, and his two sons rode off one day to purchase a 
home for him in some Catholic country. Then it happened that the Swedish 
King, Gustavus Adolphus, with twenty thousand warriors, came marching 
through Thuringia. He halted for one day at the little town of X——, on 
the twenty-second of October, 1632, and his troops were quartered upon the 
townsfolk. The old knight’s house upon the Square was also crowded with 
Swedish soldiers, who filled old Adrian with rage and gbhorence. A terrible 
quarrel arose between the knight and the half-drunken men, sitting at their wine 
in the courtyard, and then the dreadful deed was committed ; a common soldier 
stabbed the stern old Papist to the heart. He fell back with extended arms upon 
the stones of the courtyard, and died upon the spot without a word. But the 
furious Swedes destroyed and burned everything in the house that they could lay 
their hands upon, and when the sons came home to tell the results of their expe- 
dition, old Adrian was lying beneath the aisle ofthe church of the Holy Virgin, 
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and they sought in vain for their inheritance. The Swedes had carried off the 
sixty thousand thalers, chests and caskets were empty, and their contents lay torn 
and trampled under foot ; the family papers were scattered to the four winds— 
nota sheet of them was left. This was your father’s story, Oscar. And thus 
the old house was sold for an insignificant sum to the merchant Hellwig. The 
two sons of Adrian shared the proceeds of the sale. Lutz, the elder, left the 
town, and nothing was ever heard of him again; but the other, who remained 
here, hung his knightly sword upon the wall, and the descendants of those who 
had fought the Saracen, and whose bravery and high-born courtesy had graced 
imperial halls, took to spade and hoe. _ 

‘You did not follow their example, Oscar.” As the thick locks above your 
forehead curled and waved, defying all but nature’s own arrangement, so your 
spirit left the narrow paths which your father and his father’s father had pursued, 
and followed i:s own course in life, although you knew that that course must be 
thorny and stony, that privation and want must be your close companions. You 
only saw the goal, the lofty brilliant goal—and your heroic courage led you toa 
garret to die. The spirit fled because the body starved! Almighty God! to 
think that one of thy noblest creatures died from want ! 

‘** Who that had ever listened to your noble thoughts and glorious dreams for 
the future could have pictured such an end to your high hopes! And when 
you sat at the piano with such wondrous melodies breathing from your fingers ! 
A wretched little spinnet stood in one corner ef your father’s room, its tones 
were dull and harsh, but your genius inspired it—it could utter the wild tones 
of the tempest or bring visions of a smiling heaven above a sunny world. Do 
you not remember how your good father rewarded you when he was pleased 
with you? With what a solemn air he would open alittle antique secretary and 
place a manuscript music book upon the desk of the old spinnet! It was 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s operetta—his grandfather had received it as a gift from 
the great composer, and it had been guarded like some saintly relic by the 
family. When you left the world you left in your room not a penny of money, 
not a crust of bread, but this manuscript of Bach’s—whose material value you 
well knew—was found your table directed to me. 

‘On the other page just opposite to where I am now writing stands written 


“*My sweet Cordula, with her golden curls, came in to-day in a white dress,’— 


that was the day of my confirmation, Oscar. My stern mother told me it 
must be my last visit, for that I was now grown up and there must be no inter- 
course between the wealthy merchant’s daughter and the shoemaker’s family. 
Your parents were not in the room and I told you of my mother’s prohibition. 
How pale your face grew beneath your coal-black curls! ‘Well, go then!’ 
you said roughly, stamping your foot, but your voice broke, and tears filled the 
angry eyes. I-did not go—our trembling hands suddenly met in a clasp which 
death could only sever—that was the beginning of our love. 

“Could you think that I could forget this, and after withstanding for years 
the angry entreaties of my parents, break my troth to you of my own free will ? 
They called you a beggar, the vagabond son of a shoemaker, who would never 
earn a living, even with all his grand ideas—they threatened to curse and cut 
met me off, but I was firm, and it was easy to be firm, for you were near me. 
But when your patents died and you went to Leipzig to study, then a fearful 
time came! On day, a tall, slender figure appeared in my father’s house, a 
man with a pale face and sly cunning lines about his mouth and around his 
eyes which looked out from under a low forehead crowned by straight thin hair. 
My instinct was true Oscar I knew that evil crossed our threshold in that 
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man’s shape. My father judged this Paul Hellwig otherwise. He was a near 
relative of ours, the son of a man who had made his way in the world, and 
was now installed in a lucrative office. Thus the visit of our young cousin was an 
honour to us, and he had a low bow and a sweet sanctimonious smile and word 
for all ! 

“ You know how the wretch dared to speak of love tome, and you know how 
indignantly I rejected him—he was mean and dishonourable enough to appeal 
to my father, who ardently desired the connection, and now terrible days for me 
began. No letters came from you. My father intercepted them. I found 
them with my own among the papers which he left. I was treated like a 
captive, but no one could force me to remain in the room when he entered it. I 
flew then like some hunted thing through the house, and the spirits of your 
ancestors protected me, Oscar,—I found many a hiding-place where I was 
secure from discovery. 

‘< Was it the invisible finger of one of these spirits which one day pointed out 
to me a glittering gold coin upon the ground ? 

“A wall in the poultry-yard had sunk somewhat, and workmen had been 
busy in the afternoon in repairing the damage, and had torn down the defective 
portion. Iwas sitting upon the ruins dreaming of the time when these stones 
had first been heaped together, when, just at my feet, I saw a golden coin lying 
in the grass. It was not the only one, and, in the masonry of the wall, there 
wasa yellow glimmer. Probably a large portion of the hugely thick wall had 
fallen after the workmen had left the yard, for there was a great pile of rubbish 
lying there, and from among the broken edges of the part that was still standing 
projected the sharp corner of a wooden chest—there was a crack in one side 
of it, and through this crack the yellow gold gleamed. 

“ Oscar, I did not follow, as I should have done, the shadowy finger of your 
ancestor. I called my father, and the man whom I loathed came into the 
poultry-yard with him. They together extricated the chest, and turned the 
large key, which was sticking in the lock. 

“The Swedes had had nothing to do with it, Oscar. There lay the two 
bracelets carefully preserved—there lay the sixty thousand thalers in gold and 
the yellow parchmenss and papers of the Hirschsprungs. Old Adrian had con- 
cealed everything here as the Swedish army approached. I was intoxicated 
with joy. ‘ Father,’ I exulted, ‘ Oscar is no longer a beggar !’ 

“I see him still as he stood there! You know his face was grave and 
stern ; mirth was hardly possible in his presence, but his whole appearance 
bore the impress of incorruptible integrity. He was more respected than any 
‘one else in the town,—but now he stood leaning over the chest plunging his 
hands into the heap of golden coin. What a strange glance fell upon me from 
his cold eyes! ‘The shoemaker’s son!’ he said, ‘what has he to do 
with it ? 

«« “Why, this money is his, father !’ I had old Adrian’s will in my hand, and 
pointed to the nameof Hirchsprung. 

“Oh, how terribly his face changed !—that face usually so rigid. 

**¢ Are you mad? he cried aloud, shaking my arm violently. ‘This house, 
with all which it contains, belongs tome, and I should like to se® who can rob 
me of one penny of my property !’ 

_ “You are quite right, dear cousin,’ affirmed Paul Hellwig in his gentlest 
voice. ‘ But some years ago the house, with all that it contained, belonged to - 
my grandfather.’ 

«+ Yes, Paul, Ido not deny your claim,’ said my father. They carried 
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the chest into the house. No one knew of what had happened except mysek 
and the last ray of the setting sun which had glided curiously over the golden 
store. It faded to rise again on the morrow upon many a happy human being, 

we wandered about seeing only night and woe and crime ae 
ooked. 

“That very e-ening I heard from my father that Paul Hellwig had claimed 
and received twenty thousand thalers and one of the bracelets. 

“Do you know now what I endured while you were thinking me faithless 
and frivolous? I stood alone in the struggle with my two tormentors. My 
stern but upright mother was dead, and my only brother was away travelling in 
foreign lands. They no longer required of me only that I should renounce my 
love for you—I must bind myself to secresy concerning all that I knew— 
secresy toward you and toward the world—and this I could not do. Did not 
your heart sometimes throb in sympathy with mine at the times when I fi 
confronted my father, even when his hand was raised to strike to the earth his 
‘obstinate and unnatural daughter ?” 

“‘T had retained in my possession old Adrian’s will—they did not know that 
—and one evening, when Paul Hellwig contemptuously asked how I could 
prove the discovery of the treasure, I referred to this paper,—and then came 
the fearful end! My father had just returned from a public dinner, his face 
was flushed,—he was evidently somewhat excited by wine. Upon my reference 
to the will, he seized my wrists in his iron grasp, and held them so tighhly 
that I cried out with the pain, while he looked savagely in my face, and 
asked me whether his respectability was worth nothingto me. He had scarcely 
uttered the last word, when he dropped my hands his face grew purple,—he 
put up both his own hands to his neck, and suddenly fell powerless upon the 
floor at my feet. He still breathed when we lifted him up. Yes, he was.even 
conscious, for his gaze rested upon my face with a ‘fearful, imploring look. 
Then, Oscar, I gave up! ‘When the physician left the room for a moment, I 
drew out the will from my bosom and held it to the lighted candle. I could 
not look at my father,—but with averted face, I took a solemn oath that I 
would be silent forever, that no blot should stain his honour by my consent. 
And Paul Hellwig smiled like a fiend as he heard my oath. Oh, Oscar, this I 
did. I secured to my family your inheritance, just at the time when want had 
stretched you upon your death-bed !”’ 
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T is of habitual criminals I write, not of casual offenders. While the crimes 
committed by the latter, such as murder, assault, arson, ravishment, bigamy, 
and embezzlement, cannot be made a trade or profession, or resorted to as a 
regular means of subsistence, those of which the habitual criminal is guilty, 
such as burglary, robbery, coining, and larceny, require almost the same appren- 
ticeships as a trade. They are crafts which cannot be successfully pursued 
without previous training. They are practised by a distinct body of people. Like 
the ‘‘ Sonquas ”among the Hottentots, and the “‘ Fingoes” among the Kaffirs, 
the ‘“‘ Prigs” and “ Cadgers” of London constitute that portion of the public 
which objects to work, and which necessarily lives on the food procured by the 
labour of others. The manner in which this is done—the ‘‘ modus operandi ” 
pursued—is that .«\.ich makes the classes they form. The ‘ Rampsman,” 
* Drummer,” Mobsman,” Sneaksman,” and “ Shofulman,” terms by. which 
thieves themselves designate the several branches of their profession, are simply 
expressions of various modes of stealing. 

The “ Rampsman” is the foot-pad who robs by daring, or the burglar who 
plunders by force. He is a man in the prime of life, large, well-built, strong, 
with joints and muscles well knit together, in robust health, and of a taciturn, 
self-reliant nature. If not bred a mechanic, he possesses a mechanical turn of 
mind. He is handy at repairs—understands machinery—is interested in work- 
shops, knows the use of tools, studies the latest inventions in physics, and keeps 
up an acquaintance with the skilled workmen of the machine shops. Of all the 
criminal classes, he stands at the head. He has no association with the thieves 
of other classes. The perils he braves, and the dexterity he brings to his work, 
make the cowardice of the petty criminals contemptible to him, and he shuns 
their company. The false ren of the swindlers and cheats, the low gaming 
of the “ thimblerigs,” the betting and intimidating of the ‘ bouncers,” and the 
begging of the ‘‘ cadgers,” are below his contempt. A ‘‘shallow cove,” who 
exhibits himself half-naked in the streets, or the “‘ Charley Pitcher ” who cheats 
by sleight of hand, he looks upon as despicable. His hardihood and disregard 
of danger, his knowledge of the arts and skill in their uses, his sense of honour 
and pride in his profession, place him at the head of the criminal classes, and he 
shuns the sneakeman or cove as a Chief Justice would avoid the Police Court 
Attorney. 

The “ Drummer” plunders either by stupefying or frightening his victims. 
He usually acts in connection with a woman of the town, though the two are 
never seen till the dénouement comes. If belonging to the lower class, the 
victim is lured into some drinking place and his liquor drugged, when the robbery 
is committed. If to the higher class, the process is different and varied accord- 

~ ing to circumstances. An American gentleman, a physician, passing through 
Regent’s Park at the edge of the evening, several summers ago, observed a la 
dog fall from a carriage. An exclamation of fear came from the lady within, 
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lest the animal shonld be run over. As soon as the horses were drawn up, the 
gentleman, stepping into the drive, took up the dog and handed it to the lady, 
who was profuse in herthanks. She was young, beautiful, richly dressed, with 
an air of high breeding, and a cultivated voice of rare sweetness, Bowing her 
acknowledgments again on parting, she ordered the coachman to drive on, but 
almost immediately stopped him, as if something had been forgotten. Leaning 
from the window, towards which the gentleman again approached, the fair occu- 
pant said : ‘“‘ Excuse me, please—perhaps I ought not to do it—but you have 
been very kind, and are too generous to misunderstand me. Here is my card. 
If you will do us the honour to call, my husband will be happy to thank you for 
your kindness.” Pleased at making so stylish an acquaintance, and flattered by 
the lady’s manner, the gentleman did not fail to call, The house was in St. 
Jonn’s Wood, a neat suburban cottage, standing in its own grounds, and furnished 
in exquisite taste. He was received with cordiality and invited to repeat his 
visit. The acquaintance ripened. His calls became daily. He was wholly un- 
suspicious of wrong, even though he had never seen the husband. One morning 
the servant, who went to announce him, returned with ‘‘ Madame’s compliments ; 
she was not quite well, and was breakfasting inher chamber. Would he mind 
_ her receiving him there ?” 
“Certainly not,” the victim replied, and followed the servant upstairs. The 
lady was in an undress of rich colours, her hair unbound and falling luxuriantly 
over her shoulders, her face a little pale, and her manner more subdued than 
usual. The gentleman condoled, became interested, retained within his grasp 
the not reluctant hand that he had taken, passed his arm around the waist of the 
charmer (for, as he told me afterwards, he was lost to every thing except the 
passionate illusion of the moment), and was just bending over to imprint a kiss 
upon her forehead, when the lady suddenly uttered a shrill scréam and struggled. 
as if endeavouring to free herself from his embrace. Instantly the door flew 
open and a man rushed in. The lady ran to his arms. It was the husband. 
e catastrophe may be imagined. No explanations would answer. Appear- 
ances, the gentleman well knew, were against him, and to avoid publicity, he 
actually paid the man, who wasa well-known thief, two hundred pounds sterling, 
by a check drawn on the Barings, and parted with his watch and solitaire 
diamond finger ring. Though he came to his senses afterwards, and placed the 
case in the hands of the authorities, it was of no avail. Detectives visited the 
house, but the occupants had gone. The landlord, a rich Jew pearl merchant, 
had rented it and its belongings, including carriage and horses, by the week, to a 
party from the country, who had paid the rent in advance. ‘‘Dey vas respect- 
able people, so far as 1 knows, and dey paid the rent I alvays charges.” 
__ The ‘‘ Mobsman ” plunders by manual dexterity. He is a handicraftsman. 
From five and six years old he is educated into the legerdemain of street-juggling. 
For a sharp eye, quick ear, light touch, and velvet step, he has no equal. He 
appears to be all indifference, he is all attention ;—he seems to be moving in one 
direction, he is really bound in another; he looks to be pitching coppers with 
boys on the crossing, but is really planning to purloin that elderly gentleman’s 
bandanna. To pretend one thing and be another has been the end of his educa- 
tion. Why, I do not know, but the chimney sweeps used to be recruited from the 
younger pickpockets. I myself knew one such case. It was two years since I 
had seen Tim bound over by the Pulice Justice te a master-sweep. One cold 
+ morning of January, when the Thames was covered with masses of floating ice, 
~.,, and the snow had been for weeks caked upon the ground, I encountered him on 
‘my way to the railway station. He was barefooted, standing on his bag, which 
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he had doubled up on the doorstep, and biting away with unmistakeable relish at 
a cold potato. 

“Why, Tim, how d’ ye do?” said I, addressing him. ‘‘ You are breakfast- 
ing early this morning ? ” 

“* This isn’t breakfast,” said he. ‘‘ This is a cold potato,—it’s a rare one, too. 
Mistress gave it me last night to keep the cold out of my stomach.” 

“And what do you get for breakfast ?” 

**I get bread and cheese when I’ve done the flue; and I have hot tea when I 
get home with my bag.” 

** Do you get plenty to eat?” ; 

** Pretty well: if they won’t give us food, we won’t go up the flue. They 
know that. Bob got no supper the other night, because he let the soot leak out 
of the sack in bringing it home ; but master was obliged to give him a feed afore 
he’d ge to work in the morning. We don’t mind a thrashing, but we must have 
victuals.” 

* How is it you are alone to-day? Where is your master?” 

“He’s along with Bob over the way. They'll be done afore they let me in 
-_ ; they always keeps you waiting an hour at this house; they sleep s0 

This boy could scarcely have reached his ninth year. He was only seven 

when he was bound. At that time he had been more than a twelvemonth (one 
of the policemen said two years) on the streets. No wonder that he had learned 
human nature, and was ready even thus early to antagonise with his employers 
for the maintenance of his rights. 
j» Another class of “‘ Mobsmen,” composed of men instead of boys, is found in 
those whose habits give rise to the name. To pursue his work successfully, the 
adult pickpocket must have confederates. The watch slipped from its fob, the 
portemonnaie filched from the pocket, the brooch broken from its guard-chain, 
or the diamond breast-pin torn from its fastenings, needs to be passed instantly 
to other hands. To he secure of his prize, the operator must be “ covered.” 
Hence the larger “ mobsman,” always working in company, gains his name. He 
is comparatively refined, is dressed in fashion, mixes in good company, and might 
be mgtaken for a “‘ swell” of the upper classes. He is an habitué of the Opera, 
a regular attendant upon the meetings in Exeter Hall, and a church-goer at the 
fashionable chapel. No missionary meeting of the evangelical classes or charity 
sermon to the aristocracy ever finds him absent. An alarm of fire in a crowded 
assembly, a pelting rain at the breaking up of an anniversary gathering, or a 
giving-away of a seat or platform in a thronged hall, is his harvest home. _Life, 
which is the first thought to all others, is no care of his. To bein the midst of 
a crowd of the upper classes, upon which a panic has seized, is his holiday ; for 
he can pilfer without suspicion, and secure his gains without risk. In spite of 
handicraft and dress, added not unfrequently to great success, the ‘‘ Mobsman’’ 
holds the third place only among the criminal classes, and never ventures to thrust 
himself into the company of ‘‘ Rampsmen” or “ Drummers.” 

Fourth in the list of those who make thievery a livelihood, is the ‘“Sneaks- 
man.” He does not plunder by manual dexterity, but by stealth. His name 
indicates his position. From the petty larceny boy to the horse-thief, almost 
every individual of this class belongs to a distinct tribe. They are not always 
gipsies, but whether engaged in sheep-stealing or poaching in the rural districts, 
or in robbing tills or market carts in the metropolis, their physiognomy and bodily 
conformation stamp them with an individuality hardly less marked. You recog- 
nise them in every purlieu of town and around every magistrate’s court in the 
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provinces. With the single exception, that they do not steal dogs (a line of 
business monopolised by broken-down grooms and ostlers), there is nothing safe 
from their depredations. They are the garden and kitchen-thieves, the robbers 
of poultry-yards, the pilferers of forks and spoons, the rogues of the docks, the 
middle-men of goods stolen from warehouses, the vendors of smuggled tobacco, 
the assistants of dishonest serving men, and the fags of pawnbrokers and Jews. 
In numbers, they exceed all the other classes, but there is not a highminded 
** Rampsman” or ‘ Drummer,” “ Mobsman” or Shofulman,” who would consent 
to be convicted in their company. They thieve upon their own class. The 
tickets of the pawnbrokers, which make up no inconsiderable part of the property 
of the lowest of the working people, are a spoil they constantly cevet. As an 
example of this, let me narrate what I once witnessed in a police court. 
I had arrived early, as the case in which I was subpeenaed to be a witness was 
expected to come off in the commencement of the day’s proceedings. The place: 
was already thronged. In the lobby, a room hardly twelve feet square, there 
were crammed scores of women, ill-clad, miséry-worn wives and mothers from 
whose mouths, redolent of gin, arose a Babylonian jargon of angry exclamations 
and chuckling laughter that never paused for a moment. Fast wedged ina 
corner, speculating as to what it all meant, I saw a green baize door open, and a 
bald-pated clerk, with shabby clothes and unctuous face, suddenly enter, holding 
a bundle of scraps of paper in one hand and a greasy Testament in the other. 
Beset by every woman within reach of him to perform some indispensable ser- 
vice, but not in the least disturbed, he cried out. 
“ Now, then! What’s all this noise about? Shut up, some of you, if you 
don’t want to wait two hours yet.” 
There was a partial silence immediately, or rather a subsidence of the jabbering 
noise into a subdued, buzzing sound. 
“‘ Now, Mrs. Macmurrough,” said the eager functionary, addressing himself to 
a stubborn-looking Irfshwoman, and handing her the Testament, ‘“ Now, Mrs. 
Macmurrough, look sharp.” The woman took the ‘book, and the clerk continued 
speaking, but not a word that he said could I understand. Again and again, as 
the book was handed to one and another, did I bring all my power of attention 
upon what he was uttering in a full, monotonous voice, but not one syllable 
could I distinguish, save at the close, when “ kiss-the-book-a-shilling” was alone 
audible. The sounds he uttered never grew plainer. I heard them fifty times. 
There was not a single word to be distinguished, It was, of course, an oath, 
but it could have been intelligible to no mortal ears; and the series of sounds in 
which it was given to those wretched women can only be represente®l as follows: 
“ Bubble-ubble-ubble-ubble-ubble - ubble - ubble- ubble- ubble - ubble -ubble- ubble- 
ubble-—\iss-the-book-a-shilling.” Mrs. Macmurrough kissed the ‘book and paid 
ashilling. So didthe others. The clerk scribbled something on one of the 
shreds of paper, placed it in the hands of the afflant, and pushed her into the 
street, beginning his irreverent mumble the same instant to another candidate. I 
timed the process. From beginning to end it occupied thirty-five seconds. 
Within that time an oath was administered, the document signed, the shilling 
received, and the woman discharged. 
For the best part of an hour this singular process went on, until at last, the: 
room being cleared, I begged a decent man who stood near me to enlighten my 


ignorance. 
“Is it possible you don’t know,” asked he, “ after witnessing the whole 
transaction, and seeing the clerk swear out the whole lot ?” 
“I might have known, certainly,” I replied, “‘ could I have made out what 
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the clerk said ; but beyomd the words, or rather the word, a3 he pronounced it, 
‘ kiss-the-book-a-shilling,’ I never caught a syllable.” 

“* Well, then, I'll tell you. These women have each lost their pawn tickets, 
which represent usually hardly one quarter the value of the furniture or clothing 


or jewellery they have pawned. These tickets have been stolen. They make an — 


affidavit to this effeet, for a copy of which they pay a shilling, and if it be 
tendered to the pawnbroker in lieu. of the missing ticket, before the thief tenders 
that, the goods can be redeemed by the holder.” 

“No very gratifying solution of the mystery!” thought I, as I thanked my 
acquaintance of the morning for his information ; “another bad item to be ap- 
pended to one’s knowledge of London thieves. 

Associated with the “ Sneakesmen,” though not strictly belonging to the class, 
are the “ Flatcatchers,” who obtain their living as ring-droopers and duffers ; 
the ‘‘ Hunters,’” who are the thimblering men, living by low gaming; and the 
* Bettors,” who talk, bet, and intimidate people out of their property. The first- 
named are remarkable for great shrewdness, thorough in their knowledge of 
character, and ingenious-in devising and executing their schemes, while the 
** Hunters” are the black-legs, As a rule, the ‘‘ Sneaksman” is the least daring 
and expert of all these classes, is regarded as despicable by the bolder thieves, and 
pursues his course without courage, intellect, honour, or dexterity. 

The “ Shofulman ” coins bad money, counterfeits banknotes, and forges sig- 
natures. Less is known of him than of the first three classes, not because he is 
not worth the study, but because of his seclusiveness. He is not gregarious. 
He takes no friends into his-counsels. He is generally, too, a man well on in 
middle life, and prudence has grown with years. In his workshop, at the remote 
end of a dark cellar leading out of one of the blind courts of St. Giles’, or in his 
laboratory of retorts and crucibles, phials and melting-pots, up ‘ four pair back’” 
of one of the tumble-down-rookeries of Seven Dials, he confines himself night and 
day. He thinks, andinvents, and experiments, but does not talk. It is one 
of the most curious facts in criminal physiology, that so little is ever known of 
the secrets of counterfeiting.’ All the evidence procured at famous trials before 
courts, all the discoveries made by policemen and detectives whenever the tools 
and dies of a coiner are. found, all the revelations of the mysteries of London, 
Paris, and other great cities, by Dickens, Victor Hugo, ani others supposed to 
know, leave the great facts pertaining to forgeries, counterfeits and base coin, 
wholly in the dark. The Bank of England possesses a machine for detecting 
false coin, through which, upon an average, nine million sovereigns and half 
sovereigns pass every year. It often throws out two hundred in a week as false. 
Who makes them? The bank lost £320,000 by one series of forgeries, so 
well were they done. It lost £860,000 by another. Whodid them? In 
both cases a man was executed on the gallows, not because either had committed 
the stupendous fraud, but because one count in an indictment could be made to 
stand against each. The great facts nobody dares to exhume. The Bank desires. 
the world to be ignorant of its weak side,—the criminal can gain nothing by the 
confession—the court ean deal with nothing out of the record. The result is 
that one “Shofulman” dies upon the gallows, while the profession and all its. 
secrets remain undisturbed: 

Allusion has been made to dog thieves; they cannot be said to form a class ; 
there are hardly enough of them for that ; but they possess peculiarities of their 
own, and pursue their calling with little risk and very considerable profit. 
England, for three hundred years, has been remarkable for its fine and various. 

reeds ofdogs. No-people are so fond.ofthe animal. There is hardly a hand. 
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some house in all England without its one or more lap-dogs ; and these as regularly 

take their daily drives and walks as their mistresses. During the season, of a 
morning, Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens are full of them. They are in 

carriages and on foot, following or led, their ormolu bells tinkling and their names 
constantly called. This is the harvest-time for the dog-stealer. It is the work of 
@ moment only,—the servant girl’s face is turned, looking after the tall guards- 
man who has just passed,—the King Charles or poodle disappears under the 
folds of a capacious coat-pocket, and the thief mixes with the crowd, or is lost 
among the trees. An advertisement offering a reward for the lost pet appears in 
the next morning’s ‘“‘ Times,’’—a shabby groom visits your kitchen in the course 
of the day, and leaves word that you can find him at the Green Lion, from where 
he thinks he can take you to your “dawg.” You are conducted by him to a 
locality where you are certain you are his victim before you identify your lost 
property ; and you end by paying him his price, and taking the shortest way 
home with your dog in your arms. I have known as high as twenty pounds paid 
to recover a lost poodle, but the usual charge is but two, 

I have given the classification adopted by the dishonest portion of society them. 
selves. In reality they are simply thieves, cheats, beggars, and vagrants, The 
last, who choose a roving life, as their name expresses, are the English Bedouins, 
who, in their own words, “ love to shake a free leg,” and are the thoughtless and 
careless vagabonds of mankind. The beggars, deficient in courage and intellect,— 
the cheats possessed of the latter, but cowards,—and the thieves, hardly 
regardless of danger, choosing rather to take with risk than to accept with safety, 
constitute the natural classification of the criminal classes. In the prison, 
however, a division is made according to Education, the first class composng 
the forgers and counterfeiters, the second the thimblerigs and pickpockets, and 
the third the sneaks and sheep-stealers. Of these three classes the first and 
last furnish the greater number of cases of reformation, while the middle class, 
most difficult of real improvement, is most apt to feign conversion. 

Visiting a sick thimblerigger with a young missionary, I requested the latter 
to talk with him on religious subjects. He did so, detailing to him the fallen 
condition of mankind, the need of salvation, and the redemption of Chtist, reading 
to the sick man, in proof of what he said, passages from the gospels. The poor 
fellow listened and acquiesced. To every interrogation of the missionary he 
answed; “ Certainly, sir,”——“ In course, sir!” so that my companion Was greatly 
E92 I saw, however, that it was all deception, and stepping forward, 
said, ‘“‘ Joe, my boy, the minister is very kind, and now I will ask you a few 
questions. “Do you know who Jesus Christ was ?” 

ere no,” said he after a pause, “I should say that’s werry hard to 
tell.” 

** Do you know why he died on the cross ? ” 

**No, that I don’t.” 

‘* Can you tell me who the Trinity are?” 

No, sir.” 

* Are you a sinner?” 

“ Oh, certainly sir. We are all sinners,—miserable sinners,” 

“ Have youever done wrong” 

‘#Why no; I don’t consider as I ever have; not as I can remember.” 

*‘ But do you not think, Joe, that you are a sinner ?” 

“ Oh, certainly sir ; we are all sinners.”’ 

What is a sinner, Joe?” 
** Well, blest ifI know. I never had no head-piece.” 
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And yet this man was among the shrewdest of criminals who had ever been 
admitted at Pentonville, and could both read an‘ write. 

As regards the criminal period of life, calculating the ratio of ages of prisoners, 
the largest proportion fixes it to be between fifteen and twenty-five years, At 
fifteen the ruling principle of life is developed. Before that age the will is in 
abeyance. The boyis governed. But after that, among the poorer classes, 
parental dominion is shaken off. He has a will of his own. It is the 
dangerous time of life, and to those of vicious impulses or bad associates, the 
turning point to ruin. In proof of this, it is ascertained that while the ratio of 
that period (from fifteen to twenty-five years) to the whole population of Great 
Britain is nineteen per cent., the ratio of the same period to the whole number of 
convicted criminals is forty-nine per cent. In other words, while the young men 
and women compose less than one-fifth her population, they make up one-half her 
criminals. 

This is not the place to treat of the various puuishments of crime, but I may 
allude to the “ silent system,” so called; for the purpose of showing how 
curious are the means of communication invented and adopted by the prisoners. 
Some scratch what they wish to say on the tin dinner-pans ; others talk from 
cell to cell by meansof the water-taps; others again will not only call the attention 
of a comrade in church to what they wish to say, but will communicate it by a 
series of varied coughs. There are prisoners who talk without moving their 
lips. Where a number are assembled’ it is the eye, not the ear, that detects the 
speaker. Some motion of head, or lips, or limbs, reveals who is talking. But 
so adroit are some of the convicts at Pentonville that they will look a warder 
full in the face while conversing with a neighbour, and yet the warder detect no 
sign of any communication going on. 

Under the “ separate system,” on the contrary, the object of the prisoner is 
to communicate his ideas by other sounds than those of the human voice. I 
give the following description precisely as it was communicated by an intelligent 
“‘Mobsman ” at Pentonville. The cypher is this: the letters of the alphabet 
correspond to numbers of sounds. A, for example, is designated by one tap on 
the wall; B, by two taps; C, by three; and so through the alphabet. Thus, 


===" &., &. A prisoner, wishing to communicate with his neighbour 
would rap with his knuckle on the wall, spelling the word with numbers 


‘instead of letters. To propose the question, “How do you get on?” he 
would knock thus: [555 Tis iss 737 isis > and between each word 


give three rapid knocks to imply that the word wis complete. This system is 
less tedious than it would appear. Custom would invent abbreviations; peculiar 
sounds would stand for words; particles in.language would be dropped; signs 
would answer for sentences ; anda sort of freemasonry be shortly established. A 
prisoner, upon a promise of recommendation for a ticket-of-leave, told Mr. Burt, 
the Superintendent at Pentonville, the name, birth-place, age, crime, and 
‘sentence of a prisoner in an adjoining cell, of whom he could possibly have had 
no previous knowledge. Besides, the prisoner communicating back was con- 
victed under a false name, which, until then, no officer in the prison knew. 

The names of the four classes of thieves already given are generic. The sub- 
divisions of these classes have also their nomenclature. For example, the 
“yrampsman” may be a “cracker,” who breaks into houses, or a ‘ bludger,” 
who stops passengers on the highway, or a ‘ stick-slinger,” who robs in com- 
pany with low women. The “drummer” may be a “ hocusser,” who drugs 
liquor, a ‘‘ bug-hunter,”’ who plunders those whom he finds intoxicated, or a 
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“« swell-top,” who is supposed to be in genteel society, and commits depredations 
upon the aristocracy. The ‘‘ mobsmen” again have their species in the “ buzzers,” 
who pick gentlemen’s pockets, ‘‘ wires,” who pick ladies’ pockets, ‘‘ prop-nailers,” 
who wrench off the guard chains of watches and steal brooches and _breastpins, 
“‘thumble-screwers,” who aim ct watches only, and “ shoplifters,” who purloin 
goods from warehouses and stores. The ‘‘ sneaksman ” comprises a still broader 
field. He has two distinct varieties. The one steals goods, the other animals. 
To the former belong the “ drag-sneaks,” who make off with goods from carts, 
carriages, vans, and cabs; “ snoozers,” who sleep at hotels and crib clothing, 
~ ‘trunks, and umbrellas ; “ sawney-hunters,” who are the terror of the cheese- 
mongers ; “‘ noisy-rackets,”’ who filch china and crockery ; ‘‘ snow-gatherers,” who 
haunt the great laundry enclosures; “ area-sneaks,” who pretend to beg at 
kitchen doors, in order to pilfer culinary articles ; ‘‘ bluey-hunters,” who rip the 
lead from roofs ; “ toshers,” who prise off copper from ships in dock ; ‘‘ mudlarks,” 
who supply the marine-store dealers with bits of iron and rope, scuttles of coal 
and armfuls of wood; and “skinners,” women and. boys, who strip children of 
their clothes. On the other hand, to the latter variety of ‘“ sneaksmen,” or 
those who steal animals only, there belong ‘“ horse-stealers,” ‘ woolley-birds,” 
“* poachers,”’ “ racket-men,” who rob poultry yards, and ‘‘ body-snatchers,” who 
confine their depredations to dogs and cats. 

There is still another class of plunderers, which though like that which com- 
prises the followers of a marching army, it has no generic name, is too important 
to be overlooked. It is made up of the breach-of-trust men, either embezzlers 
among the laundresses, or pawners, who pledge linen they have taken to make 
up, or house-servants who plunder plate, or porters who rob warehouses, or dock 
labourers who convey bonded goods away from the vaults. 

The annual Constabulary Reports upon crime in London deal only with what 
appears before the various courts, and are therefore partial and incomplete. Not 
one thief in ten is detected during a year, not one theft in twenty disclosed. Of 
those officially known there were in 1867 in London 214 burglars, 220 house- 
breakers, 72 highway robbers, 1,329 pickpockts, 5,931 sneaks, or common 
thieves, 21 horse-stealers, 168 dog-stealers, 6 forgers, 28 coiners, 519 utterers 
of base coin, 282 swindlers, or obtainers of goods under false pretences, 691 
receivers of stolen goods, and 13,971 prostitutes. ; 

The total value of property known to have been made away with by these 
classes, amounted in the same year to £171,968. It was subdivided thus: 
property to the amount of £10,980 was stolen by burglary; £2,320 by break- 
ing into dwelling-houses; £2,058 by embezzlement : £9,180 by forgery ; 
£2,316 by fraud ; £161 by robbery on the highway ; £560 by horse-stealing ; 
£490 by dog-stealing ; £3,249 by stealing goods exposed for sale; £2,700 by 
stealing lead from unfurnished houses; £3,481 by stealing from carts and car- 
riages ; £590 by stealing linen exposed to dry; £841 by stealing poultry; 
£3,880 stolen from dwelling-houses by means of false keys; £22,930 by 
lodgers ; £28,409 by servants; £22,000 by open doors; £37,410 by pick- 
pockets ; £18,270 from the docks ; and £11,143 by prostitutes. . And all this 
in those robberies only that became known to tbe police. 

The disposal of this immense amount of property is a greater marvel than its 

theft. But London furnishes a market for every article of sale, from the rags 
gathered by the bone-grubber to the watch filched from the “swell.” In Mid- 
dlesex-street, once called Petticoat-lane, all manner of things are purchased, and 
no questions asked. In the area south of Leadenhall-street, where Bevis Marks, 
Houndsditch, and St. Mary Axe furnish residences for eighteen thousand Jews, 
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is to be found the metropolis of the das-ton. Through this unfashionable 
East-end runs the mart of unlawful commerce. The gutters are gray, slits of 
blind alleys open on every side, old chairs and tables litter the pavement, Pass- 
over biscuits broad as targets hang at the bakery windows, fronts of clothing 
shops are covered with fustian garments, and fat Hebrew maidens, grubby and 
tawdry, polish tarnished brass and silvered wares. Jewellery and artificial 
flowers, old clothes, carpenters’ tools, and mariners’ instruments, cashmere 
shawls and plated tea-kettles, oval looking-glasses, Turkey rhubarb, and ormolu 
table ornaments, are displayed on all sides. Absalom is on the alert behind his 
couuters covered with marine-stores to attend upon his customer, be he buyer or 
seller, without delay ; Moses and Aaron deal exclusively in handkerchiefs, which 
need their marks extracted before being exposed for sale; Mordecai meets sea- 
faring men burdened with tackle or packages of foreign goods, and conducts 
them from the open street to his wareroom down the court ; and Jacob, whose 
crucibles are always at melting heat in the little furnace, consigns his rapid 
purchases of spoons and rings and watches to Ruth and Rachel to be changed 
at once into bullion. The hurry of the traffic in the long, narrow street bewilders 
the beholder. Trade goes on in rags, fish, furniture, opium, clothing, utensils, 
jewellery, spirits, fruits, crockery, and dry-goods, with inconceivable rapidity. The 
people live and trade and grow rich upon the crime of London. And yet, so 
infrequent are the convictions for stolen goods, that here, in the dismal courts 
where no warehouse contains an honestly purchased chattel, there are mercan- 
tile firms of more than thirty years standing, and men who will leave fortunes 
to their children who have grown old in dealing with thieves. 
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Be ACHMET, a little old renegade Jew of no principles whatsoever, and 

cherishing a religious faith curiously compounded from every system that 
has flourished in the East, whereby he was able to adapt himself with the 
utmost readiness to the diverse prejudices of all conditions of customers, was the 
person who gave me the first inkling of the following narration. Achmet had 
once been a sort of vice-consul at Aleppo, and in that capacity had made a large 
acquaintance among Eastern travellers. Having been turned out of office on 
account of some unauthorised speculation with the public funds, he had moyed 
to Beyrout, where he took up the profession of money-changer and broker in 
couriers, passports, and outfits generally, and thereby, of course, soon further 
extended his sphere of kuowledge. And being somewhat of a gossip, and more- 
over a fellow of plausible conversation, it was his habit to pleasantly entertain his 
customers with some long-winded narration, and so distract their attention while 
he cheated them. This was his course with me; and it was while pretending 
to give good Eastern change for some napoleons, that he told me what he knew of 
the affair of Monroe Gillespie. 

It entertained me for the moment—so much so, indeed, that, as I have hinted, 
I suffered greatly in my small change; but, as the circumstances he narrated 
were, after all, only fragmentary, I soon laid aside all memory of them. But it 
happened that during the ensuing month, being in Smyrna, I came across and 
hired one Alexander, who had once been courier or dragoman to Gillespie; and the 
fellow happening to hint at matters which revived what I had already heard, I 
feft convinced that, putting all the stories together, there was a mystery which 
might be worth unravelling, if I could gain the clue to the other scattered 
threads. This put me upon a vigorous search, and after awhile I was able to 
supply ail the needful omissions in the affair. 

One of my principal informants was Rokely Vernon, an English gentleman, — 
stationed at that time at Constantinople, in the civil service, but within the past 
few months a resident of Staffordshire, having become Lord Varley by the un- 
expected and almost concurrent ending of three intermediate lives. Another 
informant was an old antiquarian at Cairo. I never could ascertatn whether 
he was an European who had become easternised by long residence there, or 
an Egyptian who had adopted a few European customs and observances, so 
curiously were his costume, language, complexion, and, in fact, everything 
about him, a compound from both races. Nor can I recollect his name. I only 
remember that he lived in an upper storey, on the right hand of the principal 
street leading to the gate from which we emerge to go to the Catacombs—that 
he seemed always studying books full of ancient Egyptian characters—and that 
he smoked a long brown pipe, which he usually held partially thrust out of the 
window, and. the bowl of which was so large that, to any one coming down the 
street, it looked like a sign or emblem of trade. There were a few others who 
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contributed their jevidence to supply the deficiencies, but those whom I have- 
mentioned were the ones to whom [ am more especially indebted. And I will 
here state my belief that I am the only person who has ever gathered those 
fragments of mystery into one compact, rounded form. No other travellers seem 
to have had the curiosity to do so; while among the people of the East, where 
scattered facts have been most currently whispered from ear to ear, there is such 
a constitutional and almost religious shrinking from meddling with anything pre- 
senting or pretending to a supernatural aspect, that calm and collected investiga- 
tion must have ever remained an impossibility. 

The story—andI will here state that this is no ghostly or demoniacal tale, 
but simply the record of a distempered fancy crushed beneath the weight of a 
few singular coincidences and distorted impressions,—the story may be said to 
date from some ten years back, at a time when Rokely Vernon, then a young 
man, being upon leave of absence, had wandered up the Nile as far as the second 
cataract. There he had fallen in with Gillespie, who had preceded him about a 
week, and been there detained by some necessary repairs to his boat. Both the 
travellers were socially inclined by nature, and free from any of that disagreeable 
stiffness or distance of manner with which tourists so often make themselves re- 
pulsive ; so that they soon struck hands in friendship, and, in the end, came 
down the river in the same boat. Together upon the downward route, they 
renewed their first impressions of Thebes, and, at the end, together visited the 
Pyramids ;—for, by a singular chance, they had both departed from the usual 
routine, and had postponed their examination of those giant wonders until the- end 
of their river-tour. And having made the customary investigations, calculated 
the height with the eye, compared their estimate with the more accurate state- 
ment of the guide-books, crawled inside, been hoisted up outside, and the like, 
they at last turned aside and stood before the Sphinx. 

There they paused to dine, for the afternoon was now drawing on apace. 
Already the sun had travelled far down the western slope, and its rays, strikin 
aslant along the sandy desert, were robbed of much of their moontide fervi 
power; while at the base of the Sphinx, a broad shade had stretched out, 
sufficient to shelter not only the two travellers, but also all their attendants, 
camels, and donkeys. It was to be the last day together, for Vernon’s leave of 
absence was at an end, and on the morrow he must return to Constantinople ; 
while Gillespie also soon intended to leave Egypt, having agreed to meet tourist 
friends at Palermo. These werea Mr. Ralston and his daughter Helen ; and it 
was no secret that between the latter and Gillespie there had been a pleasant 
intimacy that had gradually ripened into an engagement. Duty and affection, 
therefore, thus drawing the two young men asunder, there could be no respite 
to the parting, and for the moment the thought sobered them. But with the 
wild exuberant elasticity of youth, they soon dashed aside all disagreeable 
reflections—spoke only of the chances of meeting again—arranged a corres- 
pondence, and drank glass after glass to mutual future success. It was this 
repeated convivial pledging that was perhaps the source of much that afterwards 
happened. Vernon was acool head, and could take his bottle or two without 
betraying any undue excitement ; but Gillespie was of a more impressible nature, 
and not used to the habit of taking wine, and it needed, therefore, but a glass or 
two to bringa sparkle into his eyes, and a flush into his face, and before many 
minutes had elapsed, he was overflowing with unnatural animation. 

“Let us go, now,” said Vernon at length, proceeding to repack the hamper. 
“We have many miles to travel yet—and these Arabs may not prove very 
pleasant companions after nightfall.” 
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‘¢ Not until I have had one more look at this old creature,” exclaimed Gilles- 
pie, and pointing upward at the Sphinx. In a sort of wild restless fever he 
then wandered around the base, and, finally, his excitement appearing to in- 
Crease, insisted upon mounting to the top. With the assistance of the Arabs he 
did so, and took his position upon the crown of the head, standing up in affected, 
solemn attitude, and commencing a mock oration upon the antiquities in sight 
about him. 

‘Never mind that subject any longer,” cried Vernon at last. ‘‘ Come down, 
and let us start.” 

* Will you not wait until I have done due honour to this place, as well as to 
those further off?” was the answer. With that, in obedience to a gesture, one 
of the attendants, climbing half-way up, reached to him a partly emptied bottle 
of champagne. Then, sitting down, Gillespie once more took a full bumper, and 
then recommenced his wild talk ; gliding, however from an oratorical vein into 
a personal address to his giant supporter. 

‘* My health to you, old lady,” he cried, patting the cold stone, and knocking 
with his overhanging heels upon the broad forehead. ‘ Why so silent? Why 
sit century after century gazing with such lack-lustre eyes upon this lifeless 
desert ? Can you no longer speak ?” 

“‘ Come, Gillespie, enough of that. See, the sun is about to set.” 

‘* Can you not speak ?” he repeated, unregardful of his companion’s entreaties. 
‘‘' There was a time, they say, when you could talk. And why not now? 
Where are those riddles with which you used to embarrass poor old (dipus, 
worrying him to death at last with unutterable stupidity? Can you not once 
more wake up, old lady, and give me also a riddle to guess? I will grapple 
with it like a hero, be assured, and will ever charitably forbear to make fun of 
—- and want of point, which, like all other heavy jests, it will so surely 

isplay.’ 

*‘ Were I the old lady Sphinx, I would serve you out with a riddle you should 
never forget,” cried Vernon, with a laugh. ‘‘ But come down, now. The light 
is already fading away.” 

Yielding at last to his companion’s wishes, Gillespie prepared to descend, first 
giving a farewell kick at the inanimate stone forehead. Then he hurled the 
empty bottle far off on the sand, stooped to grasp some of the inequalities of the 
surface below him, and so began to clamber down. It was an easy task, and 
had been achieved by thousands before him without injury. But, as has been 
stated, he was not himself exactly; while the officious hands of the Arabs 
reaching up to him rather embarrassed his efforts than otherwise, so that, to- 
wards the end, he missed his footing. Atleast, that was what the others said, 
though Gillespie, in speaking of it subsequently, always insisted that he had-sud- 
denly felt the figure shake beneath him, so that it became impossible for him to 
retain his balance. It must be noted, however, that at the time he gave no such 
excuse. . It was only afterwards, when his singular chimera had gained full sway 
over him, that his unsettled fancy loaked back, and, in the trivial incident of an 
accidental fall, unconsciously invented new coincidences and supernatural effects. 
Be that as it may, he now rolled heavily down, striking his head on the way 
against a portion of the rough stone face. He was at once picked up,—not in- 
sensible, and apparently but little injured; though, for the moment, somewhat 
confused, and naturally a great deal sobered trom his late vein of merriment, 
His only real injury seemed to be a deep cut or contusion in the centre of his 
forehead, from which the blood flowed freely for a minute or two. But this 
was soon staunched, and binding a handkerchief around his temples, the party set 
off on its return to Cairo. 
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** At least, the old lady—as you call her—has set her seal upon you,” said 
Vernon, with a laugh, as they slowly rode homeward. ‘‘ But enough of that. 
Will you write to me from Palermo ?” 

With that, the conversation took a a new turn, and, as they had often before 


done, they began discussing their plans for future life, and so, after a while, , 


entered the city-gate discharged their retinue, and gained their hotel. And here, 
before many minutes, they parted, not to meet again ; for Gillespie, still a little 
confused with his wound, retired early to room, and, before the next morning 
had well broken, Vernon had departed for Alexandria, there to take the steamer 
for Constantinople. 

It was nearly broad noon before Gillespie awoke, for his sleep had been heavy. 
His first movement, after he had collected his memories of the previous day, 
was to look into his glass and ascertain the extent and progress of his wound. 
To his dismay he found that his forchead was very much swollen and discoloured, 
and that in the midst of the bruise there were dark lines crossing each other, 
showing that the skin had been cut. This naturally gave apprehension of scars 
and disfigurement, and he sent at once for a physician. The one who came at 
his call was of European birth, and, in general, a well-educated man. He ex- 
amined the wound, washed and dressed it, thought that possibly there might be a 
slight scar, but that more probably the injury would heal by what is called first 
intention, and prescribed quiet for a few days. So far the treatment was well 
enough. But it happened that, from long practice in the East, the physician 
had acquired a little too much aptitude for the use of some of its peculiar reme- 
dies, and that when he now advised quiet, he proceeded to assist nature with 
some subtle, soothing potion. What it was that he administered cannot at this 
distance of time, be known ; but it is probable that it was compounded of drugs 
which, while aiming to compose the body, too severely stimulated the mind, and 
which, consequently, should never have been given to a person of Gillespie’s 
excitable disposition. To no other influence can be attributed that peculiar 
distemper of fancy, buried a poisonous seed in his mind, and which, at first 
budding forth into a simple idiosyncrasy, thence gradually, but surely, over- 
shadowed with madness his whole life and being. 

For three days Gillespie remained confined to his room under the care of the 
doctor, who daily visited him, and dressed his wound. During most of this time 
the patient lay in a pleasant langour, caring but little to go out. At the 
beginning of the fourth day he somewhat revived, became nervously impatient to 
be released, and manifested an almost childish joy when the physician informed 
him that he was cured. 

** But I must tell you—I am sorry to be obliged to say it "—remarked the 

doctor, as he left the room, “ that your wound will leave a slight, a very slight 
scar.” 
At hearing this, Gillespie once more consulted his glass. For the past few 
days he had been prevented from doing so, to any purpose, by the bandages 
upon his forehead. Now, at last, it was free for observation. But at the first 
glance he started back horrified. The swelling upon his forehead had gone 
down to be sure, and the discolouration had nearly faded away ; but the lines of 
the cut skin had not been healed, becoming, if anything, broader with the 
shrinkage of their edges, and now glowed deep and red, crossing each other in 
a series of almost mathematically exact right-angles, with a terrible suggestion 
of undesirable permanency. He stood transfixed. Always an ardent lover and 
frequenter of society, and hence naturally careful about his appearance, how 
could he ever show himself with that dreadful brand fixed upon him? And 
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he looked, a chance acquaintance came in, and, with that want of tact which 
peculiarly distinguishes some people, blurted out, half jokingly— 

‘Why, what the dickens is the matter ? Have you been in a fight, Gillespie, 
that you are so marked up? Who is the guilty man that struck you? And 
now that I look closer, it is not the blow of a fist, after all, but rather a signet 
of evil set upon you. What is it all about! Are you the original Cain now 
come up again with his warning sign? Or—for it is a veritable hieroglyphic— 
have you incurred in some way the wrath of the Egyptian gods, that you have 
been thus branded wit their cipher? ” 

At the new idea thus suddenly presented to him, Gillespie shuddered, and 
once more peered into his glass. Yes—there it was—no ordinary bruise, but a 
veritable unmistakable hieroglyphic fastened upon him, like the brand of a 
galley-slave! It seemed as though every mark had been drawn with subtle 
meaning, so clear and well defined were the outlines; and, above all, glowed a 
single thread, turned into loop-like shape, with a straight, sharp termination, for 
all the world like the beak of abird. Could it be anything other than a doom 
upon him? ‘Was it then true, as he had somewhere read, that the Old Egyptian 
deities still had ability to avenge themselves for mortal insults? Must it not be 
that the great stone Sphinx, calm and impassive as it seemed to others, had 
fixed upon him for a display of her powers? Why, oh! why, in his foolish 
mirth and recklessness had he thus taunted her ? 

Thoughts and speculations like these came boiling into his brain with lightning 
speed, severally giving way in turn to successors yet more startling and absurd, 
each leaving behind some traces of its unwelcome presence, until, in a moment, 
as it were, the great doom of his life had become fixed. Even now, as he stood, . 
the mysterious brand upon his forehead seemed to grow darker and more deeply, 
set. Inflamed with one desperate idea, he rushed out, fled wildly up the street,, 
and did not rest until he had gained the apartment of the old tian scholar, , 
whom he happened already to know by fame. There throwing off his hat, he 
pointed to his forehead, and exclaimed— 

“Look! What is that ?” ‘ ihe 

“Tt is a scar or bruise,” responded the old man, drawing his long pipe in 


from the open window ; “‘or is it something that you have painted there for - 
mystification? For if it were anywhere else than on your forehead, I should _ 


say that it was an Egyptian hieroglyphic.” 
** And what does it stand for? ‘Tell me at once.” 


“Such questions cannot always be answered at once,” was the response; “‘ t 


have often spent months in deciphering a simpler sign than that. Let me leok- 
closer. There is here a line, which, by itself alone, would signify continuity. 
And here seems to be the head and beak of a bird: I can hardly tell what it all 
means. I think I have seen that sign somewhere, but cannot for the moment 
recollect. It is not on the Rosetta Stone, I know. Wait, though a minute.” 

With that the old scholar pulled down some of his tattered vellum volumes, 
and made diligent search, After half an hour he drew himself up with an ex- 
clamation of satisfaction. 

“It is here. I thought I had seen it: before,—the very same character. It is 
= on the north side of the inner wall of the Temple of Karnac. It means 

seek. 
‘All that tells me nothing,” cried Gillespie. ‘‘ What must I seek?” 
“* How should I know ?” retorted the other, a little put out at the sharpness of 


the question, more especially as, at the first, he had been interrupted in the perusal 


of @ most interesting chronicle, “ Better seek for manners, or for some way to 
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get that brand off from you—if you have not, as Iam inclined to suspect, put it 
there yourself.” 

With that the old man turned away, thrust the bowl of his pipe once more 
out of the window, and resumed his studies. And Gillespie, without stopping for 
apologies or adieux, rushed back to the hotel. There he found a letter awaiting 
him. It was postmarked ‘‘ Naples,” and was from Mr. Ralston, informing him 
of their approaching departure for Palermo, and of their desire to meet him there 
upon a certain specified day. Enclosed was a note from Helen, with the usual 
lively gossip. She had bought a set of pink corals. And she had given some 
carlini to a blind beggar, who, after all, could see well enough to pick her pocket. 
And Gillespie must bring her something from Egypt—not a mummy, for 
mummies were ugly things, and there would be no place at home to put it, 
unless they moved away the music-stand. But she would like a scarabeus, such 
as the Egyptian women wore, and perhaps a model of something or other. 
Gillespie read the dainty little note hurriedly, and then crushed it wildly in his 
fingers. How, in his present state, could he appear at Palermo upon the desig- 
nated day? And in his agitation he did the very thing he should not have done 
—wrote a vague, rambling reply, full of unmeaning excuses, with no real, open, 
sufficient explanation in any part of it; alluded to some stigma upon him, of 
which perhaps time alone would clear him, speaking of it as something they 
should have known about, and seeming entirely unconscious that they would 
naturally apply the remark in @ moral rather than in a physical sense; and so, 
on the spur of the moment, sent off his letter. ; 

Daily, almost hourly, his thoughts gained a more horrible dominion over him. 
He reflected how he had tauntingly requested the great stone monster of the 
desert to give -him some stupid riddles to guess. Had she not now done so? 
And had not his frieud Vernon told him that, in her plaee, he would have given 
a riddle that should never be forgotten? Could there be any doubt that there 
‘was now a mystic brand upon him, never, perhaps, to be removed ? 

Nay, not quite as terrible as that, he hoped. It may be that, in the end, the 
bitter curse would depart from him. And by anxiously dwelling upon the sub- 
ject during his waking moments, and dreaming about it when asleep, this fancy 
became firmly fixed in his brain. He had been told to “seek.” What was it 
that he must seek for? He could not tell; but if he tried his best to fathom the 
mystery, could there be a doubt that, in the end, he would succeed? And when 

‘the object of his search stood before him, he would surely recognise it. Its 
‘identity would be borne upon him by some unmistakable prescience. And then, 
‘then only, his toil having met its due fruition, the doom would be lifted from 
him, the mystic inscription would fade away from his forehead, and he would 
depart a free, untainted man once more. 

That thing to be sought for—was it a legend of the Sphinx—some vital 
philosophic truth—magic cures—material wealth—or what? No matter. He 
would grope through the darkness as cunningly as possible, trusting that new 
light would gradually gleam upon him. And first, doubtless, he must make him- 
self acquainted with the mystic signs everywhere written upon the desert archi- 
tecture. There, more surely than elsewhere, might be the truth. With that 
intent he once more visited the old student, with singular cunning humoured the 
old man so successfully as to ingratiate himself into his favour, and soon 
managed to be entered as his pupil. And now, for weeks, he gave himself up 
to the study with a zest and diligence which were not without their reward. His 
earnest, fierce enthusiasm and longing, stimulated by the peculiar bent of his 
mind, enabled him, almost by inspiration, to grapple with difficulties which 
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would have overwhelmed many professed and practised philologists. He soon 
mastered much that the old man could tell him; had read most of those dis- 
coloured vellum volumes and sheets of inscriptions, and panted for more. In 
Alexandria there were many stores of such treasures, many of them as yet un- 
translated. Some of these he purckased ; of some, which he could not buy, he 
procured copies. All this was expensive, and his means were small; for in 
making his European tour, he had already vastly encroached upon his income. 
But with this passion of his mind ungratified, he hesitated at nothing, and drew 


drafts which, at any other time, would have horrified him, and the payment of 


which must have seriously crippled his principal. 

Gradually, through close association with his old preceptor, he acquired some 
of the Eastern habits. Almost from the first he assumed the close turban; but 
this was partly for concealment, as thereby more easily than with any ordinary 
cap or hat he could hide the glowing cipher upon his forehead. Then, for further 
disguise, he let his beard grow, not wishing during his labours to be recognised 
by former friends, who, with their advice or ridicule, would doubtless discom- 
mode him. Soon, by a natural sequence, to the turban were added the flowing 
Eastern robes. Then his face grew thin and wrinkled with thought and anxiety, 
and his eye more piercing with the strange light gleaming within it. Ina single 
month, indeed, all was changed with him; and no one would have recognised 
the light, alert young American in that thin, gaunt, stooping man, with the 
ragged beard and flowing dress, stealthily creeping along in slippered feet, at the 
dusk of each day, with long, stained rolls of parchment clutched nervously in his 
bony hands. 

And Helen, all this while? At first she wrote apart from her father, asking 
what was to be understood by the singular language of his letter. Her father also 
wrote, demanding, in less affectionate words, an explanation. Probably Gil- 
lespie fully intended answering these letters, but postponed the duty from day to 
day, in hope of making that discovery which would clear him of his brand, and 
thereby enable him to write more cheering and satisfactory explanations. So day 
after day passed on. Then came a note from the father, coldly informing him 
of their departure from Palermo, and indicating another point at which they 
could be met, if desired. Then silence for a month. Still no answer from Gil- 
lespie, for he was more immersed in his desperate and apparently fruitless toil ; 
and so, what seemed to be the last ties between himself and his native land were 
slowly and rudely breaking. 

At last there suddenly came to him what seemed a gleam of success, or rather 
a suggestion of success, magnified by his hopes almost into a certainty. In some 
old parchment M.S., probably as yet untranslated, he found the record of how 
some one, in an early and now forgotten war long before the Christian era, had 
discovered vast treasures, guarded by the Sphinxes which flanked the great 
avenue at Thebes. Not beneath or even in front of the monsters had these trea- 
sures been found, but behind, mathematically placed at a distance, represented 
by the square of some particular base-line. There was hope, indeed. Why 
should not every Sphinx be the guardian of similar treasure, and, as a natural 
sequence, the greatest of all be the keeper of the greatest wealth ? If so, it should 
still be untouched ; for there was no record of its removal. Even those most 
thorough explorers of all, the French philosophers, had merely delved about the 
edge of the figure, and thence, following the base-lines, had excavated for a few 
yards in front. No one had thought of clearing away the collected rubbish be- 
hind: and yet what more natural than that the guardian of a treasure should sit 
watchful in front of it? Could Gillespie now seize these buried stores, would the 
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curse pass from him? Nay, may not the mark, after all, have been put upor 
him in kindness, that the treasure might fall to the one who, first of all during 
many centuries, had spoken to the monster with recognition of powers still 
surviving in it ? 

He said not a word about his discovery or the ideas connected with it—not: 
even to his old preceptor, who, as the chance might be, would either laugh at 
him or else endeavour to anticipate him, But cautiously keeping the secret to 
himself, he sought and procured authority from the Pacha to make any explora- 
tions he desired, within the limits of the Nile country, with permission to retain 
in his own possession the results of his labours. . This, of itself, was a costly 
matter, for in Egypt, as elsewhere, there are occasional evidences of a circumlo- 
cution office ; and, before he had ended, much of his remaining little property 
had been drawn from home and spent. But what of that, to one who knew, at 
last, where to seek, and, consequently, would soon be wealthy, perhaps beyond. 
his most ardent expectations? The rest of his patrimony he expended in en- 
gaging a hundred or so native labourers, the necessary tools, and beasts of 
burden, and, lastly, a picked escort of well-armed and trusty men to guard his 
expected treasure. 

Thus provided, he set out one morning from Cairo, with a retinue of at- 
tendants and camels hardly inferior to the train of an Eastern potentate. At 
once they proceeded to the Sphinx. The initial line of measurement was speedily 
ascertained, its square calculated, the proper distance accurately measured off, 
and the command to dig given. The work went on merrily at first, for the im- 
pression had already gone around that he was striving, not from vain curiosity 
merely, but for some settled, specific object ; and each moment the crowd stood 
intent upon the development of some great discovery. Then little by little, as 
the day wore on and nothing came of it, there was discouragement and lack of 
interest. The few spectators who had been drawn thither by curiosity, re- 
turned to Cairo, and the labourers pursued their task with less alacrity. But 
still, being well paid, they toiled on, and, by evening, a large opening in the 
sand had been excavated, but nothing found. 

That night Gillespie slept upon the spot, and early the next morning gave 
orders to renew the work. And so, during all that second day, they widened 
and deepened the excavation ; and still nothing came of it. Then the labourers 
began to be disheartened, for even paid men do not like to toil unavailingly; and 
at last Gillespie was obliged to call upon his armed guards to compel them to 
their duty. And the second night was one of strict’ watchfulness in the camp, 
lest the men should desert. 

The third day the labour was renewed, still more sluggishly and dispiritingly 
than before. Wearied out with baffled expectation, ‘there were probably none 
among the spectators who longer looked for any discovery. Even Gillespie, per- 
haps, now began to despair ; for, as he stood and endeavoured to encourage the 
work, his face grew paler and his lips more rigidly drawn down ; but throughout 
all, he let no word of discomposure escape him. Soon, too, there were some who, 
with low murmurs, began to taunt him. Why labour longer, indeed? Was he 
not mad? How, from such a source, could success be expected? But suddenly 
there came a change. Whatever might be Gillespie’s state, the old chroniclers 
had not been mad ; and for once it happened that those tattered hieroglyphics, 
so long left untranslated, had spoken the truth: for, toward noon, there came a 
~ Joud cry from the man who stood lowest down inthe pit. His instrument had 
struck against a flat stone, in which was an iron ring. With alacrity the surface 
of the stone was cleared away, so that it could be lifted, and then appeared the 
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commencement ofa flight of stone steps. It was more like a recollection of the 
Arabian Nights than an incident of the present century ; and even Gillespie 
though he had for so long, in spirit, lived in the ancient world, stood for a 
moment paralysed and aghast, hardly knowing whether or not to believe his 
eyes. Then taking with him the implements for kindling a torch, and beckoning 
one of his most trusty guards to accompany him, he descended. The way was 
jong and narrow, the steps leading to a close passage, and then to more steps ; 
and finally he felt, by the divergence of the stone sides, that he had entered into 
some sort of achamber. Here, then, for the first time, the lighted his torch, and 
looked around. 

It was a vaulted room, about fifteen feet in width and height. As far as could 
be judged, it must have lain in almost a right line beneath the Sphinx. There 
were no joints or seams in the stone sides, the whole being evidently hollowed 
from the solid rock. The sides were smoothly polished, and here and there 
frescoed with the usual uncouth figures. There was no sign of treasure to be seen, 
‘but in the centre of the chamber, upon a pedestal, rested a stone sarcophagus, its 
surface richly carved. With the assistance of his companion, Gillespie lifted off 
the cover, and, lowering his torch, disclosed within a mummy, encased in the 
ordinary manner. 

To lift it out was the work of a moment; and between them the two men 
dragged it slowly to the passage-way and up the stone steps to. the light above. 
There, with the crowd of expectant attendants and labourers thronging around in 
rapt amazement, they rudely broke open the case, unwound the bitumenised 
cerements, and so, at last, came to the body,—a prince or princess, most likely, 
from the care with which it had been given a sepylchre, though now it differed 
little from any other meaner figure of the period. -* Upon the forehead, however, 
rested a scarabseus; not of the ordinary stone, but cunningly wrought from the 
finest gold, with emeralds set into the head for eyes. The sunlight gleamed upon 
it as Gillespie lifted it, and gold and jewels both glistened with dazzling bright- 
ness. Turning it over, he saw that there was a mystic character engraved upon 
the under side. This he eagerly attempted to decipher, for doubtless it would 
prove the key to further discovery. But as he held it still nearer to the light 
and strove to cleanse the characters from the pitchy substance which had some- 
what obscured them, his eyes grew suddenly dim, a pain shot wildly through his 
temples, and, with a feeble groan, he sank upon the sand. 

Fainting upon the sand; and when he awoke again, it was to find himself in 
bed, in a low caravanseri of Cairo. | How long he had been ill he knew not, but 
every circumstance served to show that the sudden paralysis with which his 


mingled agitation and joy of the moment had acted upon his body, so enfeebled - 


by study, watchfulness, and want of care, must have been a severe one. His 
thhead had been shaved, and his face and hands were now more emaciated and 
shrivelled than ever. His beard had grown longer, and was torn and tangled ; 
and, with the exceeding pallor of his skin, the mystic cipher upon his forehead 
‘seemed to glow more ruddy than ever—a beacon, as it were, of his 
ace. 

Upon the table lay a letter from Helen, a calm and partly affectionate letter, 
but still breathing farewell in every line. He read it without a groan,—such 
-severances had lost any power to afflict him. Beside it was a folded paper,—a 
bill for those necessaries of his sickness which he was now unable to pay; and 
in partial discharge of its items, he found that his watch, his manuscripts, and 
some of his clothes had already been seized upon. The weight of accumulated 
‘misery was upon him, and he turned his face to the wall. He could not weep, 
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—he was long past that. And he could not die, as he would have wished 
to do. 

When, a week later, he was able to get out and look more calmly about him, 
he found himself more than ever a stranger in a strange land. As has been said, 
his books and most of his other effects had been taken for the debts of his illness. 
The last drafts drawn upon his rapidly dissolving patrimony had been returned 
protested. The Government permit to search the ruins had been revoked,—in 
itself but a little matter, perhaps, since he no longer had the means tv purchase: 
assistance. The excavation behind the Sphinx had been partially refilled by the: 
order of the Pacha, and the winds, sweeping the sand before them, had completed 
the work, smoothing the surface to the level of the surrounding desert. What 
had been done in the secret chamber,—whether it had been left untouched, or 
whether the Pacha himself had it explored and removed its possible treasures,— 
could not now be ascertained. And, worse than all else, perhaps, the golden 


scarabéeus, the mystic cipher upon which might have been the secret for whiclr 


he had been destined to seek, and which, in its interpretation, might have told 
him so much, was gone. 

And here, perhaps, most properly, ends the story ; for here is fixed the ter- 
mination of all the victim’s hopes, and systematised labours. But there are those 
who will never rest content until they have gleaned up the last scattered grains 
of a chronicle, though before them stands the gathered sheaf, that tells all of its. 
circumstances and moral that need be known. For these, therefore, I will try 
to wat _ all I could ever learn of that subsequent, necessary, and well-assured 
downfall. 

Wearied with waiting, and, in the end, doubting not that Gillespie’s silence 
was only a cowardly method of severing himself from a distasteful tie, Helen 
Ralston at last returned home, and there, after two years, married one doubtless 
more worthy of her. A year later she moved to New Orleans, and only afew 

months ago I read the notice of her untimely death. Her father, too, has passed 
away. Andas Gillespie had none but distant cousins to inquire after him, and 
they naturally loss all interest in him as soon as he had exhausted his little patri- 
mony, there remained soon not the slightest tie to bind him to his native land. 
Therefore he remained in Egypt. I doubt, indeed, whether there was any power 
that could have drawn him away from that scene of his trial and disappointment. 
For a time he loiteredaboat, a sobered man; not sane, indeed, but perhaps more 
nearly in his right mind than for many weeks past. Then gradually his condition 
grew worse again; and he would wander away for days at a time,—the impulses 
to stray coming upon him constantly with more frequency; until at last his 
nominal abiding-place knew him no more atall, and in the minds of many he 
became little more than a tradition. Sometimes there would be stories of a 
tall European, in Eastern costume, unnaturally aged, with long beard, and an 
eye gleaming with unwonted light, and marked in the centre of his forehead with 
a singuiar cipher, having been seen at strange hours passing swiftly, like a ghost, 
through the streets of Cairo,—stopping, perhaps, to scan the cases where were 
displayed for sale the scarabei, or other relics of antiquity, as though he sought 
to identify some missing object; and then again steadily passing out of sight. 
At other times there would come reports of a similar figure gliding along over 
the desert and enteiing some caravan upon his travels, where, with the reverence 
of the Eastern character for the mentally afflicted, he would be fed and 
cared for, until aftera few days he would disappear from among them as 
suddenly and mysteriously as he had come. And there were frequent 
tales of how travellers, coming to visit the Sphinx, had sometimes seen 
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a tall, gaunt, wild figure sitting solitary in the sand before it, gazing up wistfully 
and longingly into the great, impassive stone face, and muttering softly and in 
a@ strange tongue, a8 though seeking some kindly response or favour. And 
finally,—it was but two years ago,—these stories began to die away, for there 
came a time when no one saw him longer to know him. Whether at last he 
had wandered away into other strange lands ; or whether, while in the caravan 
of pilgrims, his strength had given out, and he had been left behind to have his 
bones whiten upon the sand; or whether the plague had eaten away the. 
remnant of his life in some foul lazar-house,—who now can tell ? 
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IS DEATH PAINFUL? 


HE moment of dying—that point of time when the spirit leaves the body— 
Jy has almost universally been regarded as one of intense horror. Even those 
who have the brightest anticipations with reference to a future existence, con- 
sider death a fiery trial first to be experienced. The most encouraging’ of spiritual 
advisers have words of cheer after the river is crossed, but none to support in the 
act of crossing. So even Virgil tells of the delightful Elysian fields for the spirits 
of the blest, but does not palliate the horrors of the Stygian river, the leaky boat, 
the ill-mannered Charon, and the snarling Cerberus, which must first ,be mete 
Bunyan, after permitting his pilgrims to take their ease in the land of Beulah, 
allows the most favoured of them to experience some difficulty in fording the 
stream to the mansions of happiness, Whata sea of trouble he would expect 
some renegade pilgrim from Vanity Fair to flounder through, he has left us to 
conjecture. The agony of death, the horrors of dying, are regarded as orthodox 
comparisons when we wish to illustrate something superlatively horrible. We 
sometimes hear a person, and one who, possibly, has received a medical educa- 
tion, in descanting upon some instance of intense suffering, as if exhaling the 
aroma of the concentrated essence of all wisdom, gravely compare the torture 
experienced with the pain of death, supposing nothing more could be asked to cap 
the climax of severity. 

Such has been ‘the popular conviction. If, now, there is no just grouud for 
it—if, on the contrary, there is reason to believe that the opposite is true—that 
dying usually is as painless and physically as pleasant as sinking into a sleep, let 
us, for the sake of nervous and affrighted humanity, seek for the evidence of it, 
and derive from it whatever consolation we can. As we all must make the ex- 
periment, let us, if we can, so fortify our minds by investigation, that we shall not 
* go, like the cowed slave, scourged to his dungeon,” but so that, unscourged, 
rw satisfied that there is really no dungeon, we shall truly,“ lie down to pleasant 

eams.” 

The question arises, How did the popular impression, that‘death is physically 
painful, originate? Perhaps, as one of the constituents producing that instinctive 
dread of death which exists with animals of a lower as well as a higher order, it 
was intended by nature to preserve the species, by preventing a reckless exposure 
to destruction. If this is the case, the object of nature is accomplished when 
suffering prevents the commission of those injuries which lead to death. Nothing 
is gained in any individual case by keeping up the pain after death is certain, and 
the act of dying has actually commenced ; and as nature does nothing more than 
is absolutely necessary to accomplish her ends, we may infer that pain ceases 
when it becomes useless. We deter others from the commission of similar 
crimes ; a mistaken belief that there is physical suffering at the moment of death, 
is just as effectual as a well-grounded one. But it is more probable that the 
belief we speak of is produced by witnessing the phenemena that occur in the act 
of dying, and giving them an incorrect interpretation. In order to point out 
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popular mistakes, we must notice what these phenomena are, what they have 
been supposed to indicate, and what is their true signification. 

The modes of dying are various; but there are classical cases, one of which 
may be taken as a type of all. For convenience, the period from complete 
health to the moment of death can be divided into different stages. The first. is 
that in which the disease, or whatever wastes the vital powers, is actively at 
work. This stage varies in length. In chronic disease, it is a period perhaps of 
years ; in acute, of days or weeks; but, in both, it is the period of entire con- 
sciousness, and a morbidly acute perception of the sensation of pain. In this 
stage, suffering is often such a prominent characteristic as almost to render the 
disease itself of a secondary importance. It is the period of struggle between 
nature and her antagonist, and continues until it is decided which is to win. It 
is not a dying stage, but is preliminary and essential to death, unless in those 
cases of sudden death, where the different stages are condensed in the single 
crash which annihilates at the instant. In the second stage, nature is yielding 
up the struggle with her enemy, who is now sure of success. The patient lies 
thoroughly exhausted with struggling, with consciousness and sensation perhaps 
yet present, perhaps gone—but, at least, going; if conscious at all, unwilling to 
be disturbed or aroused. The countenance now loses the expression it has worn 
through life, or that of suffering which it has assumed during the disease, and that 
ominous, indescribable look of vacuity appears, once seen never to be forgotten, 
which assures spectators that death is at hand, and leads to the significant and 
forcible, if not graceful expression, that “he has been struck with death.’’ 
Bathed with perspiration, with pinched features, relaxed jaw, frequent and gasp- 
ing breath, rapid and weak pulse, the victim lies, if conscious and strong enough 
to answer a question, complaining no longer of pain, but of being “tired.” Con- 
sciousness gradually disappears, and it may be that breathing ceases so imper- 
ceptibly that no one can tell the precise moment :— 


‘We thought her dying while she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.” 


Or it may be that, just before the last breath, there are other phenomena which 
we will suppose to constitute a third stage, when, with a violent, convulsive 
movement of the frame, contortions of the countenance, and apparently a des- 
perate struggle for breath, the scene closes. 

Such are, most frequently, the phenomena of dying. We must interpret them 
ourselves, for the victim never returns to assist us. It is true, we have heard of 
a certain executioner in France, in accordance with a previous arrangement made 
with his victim, calling loudly in the ear of the head just severed from the body 
to give some sign if any suffering were experienced ; but the head, perhaps from 
modesty as to answering for the trunk in its new relation, made no reply. 
Another rudely struck the face of a lady of rank just beheaded by the guillotine. 
It is said that a blush of indignation overspread the features; but inasmuch as 
a blush would probably be produced by an accelerated action of the heart, and 
as the heart at that time had no connection with the head or face, unfortunately 
for the romance of the story, it can hardly be true. 

~ Now, in those cases where the breathing ends so imperceptibly that we can 
hardly be certain that it has ended at all, there certainly can be nothing to furnish 
ground for the popular impression that the moment of dying is one of physical 
suffering. But it is not strange that one unacquainted with the nature and 
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cause of convulsions, and their effects under different circumstances, after wit- 
nessing the quiet and ease of the dying person just before death and then, at the 
moment of death, noticing the truly unnatural and horrifying contortions of the 
countenance and convulsions of the body, should immediately suppose that they 
were an evidence of extreme suffering. He could hardly be made to believe that 
the patient knew nothing of them, and suffered no pain. 

But we must remember that— 


“Tt is as natural to die, as to be born ;” 


that there must be phenomena of some kind at death, as there are even when 
one falls asleep ; that there is @ priori no more reason to expect pain in one 
case than in the other ; that the convulsiuns that occur at death are no evidence 
of suffering then, unless they are at other times such an evidence. But they 
are not. It epilepsy, we often see the most horrible convulsions persisting for 
hours, and the patient, recovering, invariably professes unconsciousness of all 
that has occurred. In some other cases, where there is consciousness, there is 
no pain, excepting the feeling of exhaustion from the violence of the exertion. 
Convulsions are simply the loss of control, from any cause whatever, which the 
will possesses over the numerous nerves—the telegraph wires running to all 
parts of the body to call the muscles into action. When, from any cause, the 
mind—the telegraphic operator, seated at the great central battery, the brain— 
loses its control, then at once the most absurd messages are sent with the 
greatest rapidity to all parts of the body; the most grotesque muscular move- 
ments occur in response; convulsions and contortions ensue which bear the 
same relation to movements under control of the will that the vagaries of e 
maniac bear to the thoughts of a well-balanced mind.. If, as is generally th, 
case, consciousness has been absent during these convulsions, when it returns 
and the will recovers its accustomed control, never is the mind aware of the 
commotion that has occurred during its absence, and never has there been ex- 
perienced the slightest sensation of pain. What is more natural, in view of 
these facts, than to suppose that the convulsions and contortions which some- 
times cecur at the moment of death are not the result or an evidence of suffering, 
but simply the announcement of the fact that the mind has finally deserted its 
seat of control at the nervous centre, and that with it have gone, as always 
be‘ore, sensation and consciousness ; and that, as a consequence, the nerves are 
acting with their wonted disorder for the last time? If never before in such 
commotion has there been any suffering, is it natural to suppose that, in the con- 
vulsion of death, there is any evidence of it ? 

Still another ground for the belief that these convulsions are not an evidence 
of pain, is the fact that similar muscular movements can be reproduced after the 
patient is absolutely and unmistakably dead. The agent’to be used is that 
invisible force, galvanism, between which and the nervous power there are 
many striking points of similarity. The late Professor Gilman, used to relate to 
his medical class that, when experiments with this agent were first attempted, he, 
with some of his medical brethren, having met with the good fortune of obtaining 
a subject fresh from the gallows, proceeded to experiment. They succeeded 
beyond their most sanguine expectations. Such vigorous and surprising move- 
ments of the limbs and muscles of the face occurred, that, for a time, the resur- 
rection was considered an accomplished fact, and the interest in the experiment, 
in a scientific point of view, was giving way before the question, requiring more 
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immediate consideration, as to what methods might be taken to enable so lively 
a subject to escape the process of rendering satisfaction to the demands of 
justice a second time. It was soon discovered, however, that the majesty of the 
law had been fully vindicated. Professor D——, of the same school, would 
occasionally edify his class by experiments upon animals, illustrating the same 
principle. A decapitated frog would be presented, sitting firm and erect, with 
all the dignity that could be presented bya frog without a head. A slight 
shock from the conducting wire, and the animal would leap with as much agility 
and graceful precision as he ever could have exhibited in his native puddle in his 
season of most buoyant health ; and he would descend in position appropriate 
for the renewal of his efforts. Certainly, reflex movements of this character, 
which can be made to occur after death, ought not to be regarded as an 
evidence either of consciousness or sensation when they occur at the moment of 
death. 

Another occasion for the belief that the dying moment is a painful one, is the 
fact that pain is the prominent characteristic of the first stage, and is al ways pre- 
liminary to death. As, in disease, the pain is acute, and as death is regarded 
simply as the culmination of disease, so the moment of death is considered the 
period of the climax of pain. 

But if we find that pain has a useful object to serve, and that that object is 

accomplished before death occurs, is not the inference a proper one that suffering 
then ceases? The object of pain is purely benevolent—to warn us of danger, 
and to force us to take measures to avert it. If there is‘any exception to the 
rule, it is comprehended in the curse pronounced upon woman. Without pain to 
direct attention to the fact, half of our diseases would be undetected ; and with- 
out it to force us to take rest, which is the great antidote, many more of them 
would go on to a fatal termination. It is not an essential of disease, nor one of 
the elements of danger, as is so often thought; but its duty is, to give the 
signal so long as danger exists. It disappears simultaneously with the termina- 
tion of the disease. It sometimes disappears while the disease continues, but 
then its departure is ominous of evil. It has gone, not because it bas accom- 
plished its object, but because it has failed todo so. The disease has triumphed 
in some particular part, and death of that portion is occurring, and suffering 
ceases because it can no longer be of use. Have we not a right to reason that, 
as it is in a part, so it will be in the whole? Is it not likely, reasoning from 
analogy, that all suffering should cease when it is certain that death of the whole 
must take place? Perhaps this cessation of suffering takes place only a few 
moments before death, too late for any signal to that effect from the patient ; 
but that it often does occur, we know from the grateful confession of manya 
sufferer; and is it not contrary to all reason to suppose that, after it once A 
ceased, it it will make a useless onset again at the very last moment ? 

Reasons such as these are certainly a sufficient reply to merely a popular pre- 
judice, of long standing though it may have been. But facts also tend to 
confirm the position that has been taken. Sox 

An instance coming under the personal observation of the writer is to the 
point. B——, a clerk, informed one of his brethren behind the counter that he 
intended to go in the cellar and hang himself, and accordingly started. His 
friend, after a short time, had occasion also to descend, as B well knew 
would be the case; and, to his surprise, found the unfortunate clerk suspended 
by the neck, and apparently dead. To cut the rope and convey him to the 
counter above, was the work of only a few moments. There, after the vigorous 
manipulations of physicians for about twenty minutes, he revived, but wag 
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informed by his medical attendants that three minutes longer in the peculiar 
position in which he had been found, would have terminated his period of service 
with his employers. After he had sufficiently recovered, he told his tale, and 
with enough of the fear of death, just escaped, before his eyes, to insure its 
_ veracity. He had no intention of committing suicide, but, with the noose about, 
the chin, while standing upon an almost invisible support, he intended, as a grim 
joke, to present the appearance of hanging to the clerk who was shortly to 
descend to the cellar. Unfortunately for his plan, the support on which he was 
standing fell from beneath his feet, the noose slipped below the chin, and 
he actually was suspended by the neck. Now comes that which may be of 
interest by way of argument. At first he experienced decided discomfort from 
the pressure of the rope, and a difficulty of breathing ; but soon all pain either 
ceased, or was unnoticed in his efforts to escape. He first attempted to lift him- 
self by grasping the rope above his head, but failed. Thinking of a pair of 
scissors in his vest-pocket, he next attempted to cut the rope; but, while working 
vigorously in this way, his vision failed, his grasp upon the cutting instrument 
relaxed, and he heard it drop to the floor, and consciousness was gone, until it 
returned as he was lying upon the counter. Here we have the unvarnished tale 
of one who, to a!l practical purposes, had experienced the delights of hanging. 

It can be assumed that he never would have experienced more pain if he had 

remained hanging until dead; for sensation and consciousness had gone, and, as 
their disappearance depended on a certain condition produced by the pressure of 
the rope, it is fair to presume that they would have remained absent so long as 
that pressure continued. His pain was not great, and by no means the imagined 
pain of the dying moment, for that moment did not occur; and it actually 
decreased and disappeared as death was approaching. The contortions and con- 
vulsions which are supposed to indicate such horrible suffering, and which he may 
have been the subject of before he was discovered, took place, if at all, only after 
his loss of consciousness ; for he controlled the movements of the muscles of the 
‘arm up at that time. That which, to the spectator, would have appeared the 
time of greatest torture, was to him a period of complete oblivion. 

In many instances, persons have been recovered from drowning who have 
remained in the water after all consciousness was gone, and so long that hours 
may have elapsed before any sign of life could be discovered. They invariably 
tell the same tale. They say that the sense of danger, the instinctive dread of 
death, the first feelings of suffocation, are not pleasant ; but they do not expatiate 
at all upon the great pain even of these preliminary phenomena. This stage 
passes by, and then comes another period, when, instead of the horrors they are 
expected to relate of the approach of death, they only tell of the scenes of their 
bygone life passing in rapid review, with vivid distinctness, before their mental 
vision—of the experience of years crowded, as it were, in a few moments, so as 
. completely to absorb their attention. They speak of delightful visions, beautiful 
phantasms, and musical murmuring sounds ; and these fascinations are the last of 
their recollections, until the rough methods of restoring consciousness remind 
them of the fact that they are still in a world of trouble. Now, who can pretend 
that they have not experienced all that is to be met with in the act of dying? It 
is not only improbable, but impossible, that it should be otherwise. That stage of 
semi-consciousness, of loss of sensation, of dreamy review, of beautiful visions, 
results from a certain condition of the brain—a congestion, perhaps—which 

always occurs, and must occur, in cases in which oxygen is not supplied to the 
jungs ; and, therefore, in every case of death by suffocation, in whatever form. 
As the cause continues and increases in intensity, so must the effect, As the air 
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is more and more entirely excluded from the lungs, so must the loss of sensation 
and consciousness become more and more complete, until both are gone; and 
they can never return so long as the cause of their removal remains 
at work. 

Such, then, are not the pains, but the pleasures, of dying. The pain, we 
assume to be preliminary to death, and mostly the constituent of what has been 
called the first stage. It may be produced by the tedious wasting of the 
nn or the fierce onset of the acute disease, by the bullet, the knife, or 

rope :— 


‘‘ Many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all dismal ; yet to the sense 
Most terrible at the entrance than within.” 


But when nature begins to yield the struggle with her antagonist, then we 
assume that pain begins to subside. This period we call the second stage, and, 
short though it may be, we assume that it exists, and, in it, little or no pain. 
Now the brain, either deprived of its wonted supply of blood, or furnished with 
blood poisonous for want of air, allows sensation to become blunted, and, not 
equal to the task of connected thought, originates those delirious fancies which 
furnish the delight of opium-eating and intoxication. This may be said with 
truth, for the physical effects of opium, alcohol, and chloroform, upon the brain, 


are the same as those produced by suffocation. In all these cases, oxygen is © 
_ deficient in the blood. In this stage of semi-delirium occur occasionally those 


bright visions of angels and of spirits of departed friends, and those sounds of 
sweet music from which surrounding friends are wont to solace themselves with 
brighter hopes for the departed. In certain temperaments the visions are of an 
opposite character, as is also sometimes the case in intoxication from other causes. 
In this stage, the dying person appears to be rapidly sinking, for the most part 
unconscious of his surroundings, unwilling to be aroused from his delightful 
trance, but exhibiting by his countenance but little of what is passing in his mind. 
In the third stage, if it occurs, we assume that consciousness and sensation are 
entirely gone ; that the convulsions are only the automatic movements of an 
animal organisation after its spiritual occupant has left, and that, therefore, the 
act of dying is not painful. 

A story is told of a certain criminal who had experienced all the legal for- 
malities of a death upon the gallows. He had been suspended by the neck, and 
was pronounced dead in due form by the physicians. His apparently inanimate 
body found its way, as is sometimes the case, to a neighbouring dissecting-room. 


There, in the midst of incipient anatomists and future surgeons, stimulated by the 


first few pricks of the scalpel, to their utter suprise and indignation, he returned 
to life. His subsequent conduct might be regarded as peculiar under the circum- 
stances. Instead of expressing delight at his resurrection, as might have been 
expected, he poured a shower of imprecations on the heads of those surrounding 
him for arousing him from such a pleasant trance as he had experienced. This 
anecdote may serve as an illustration of some things that have been said, though 
its truth is not vouched for. In respect to credibility, it may be classified with 
another, which relates how Peter the Great sailed across the Dead Sea in a lead 
coffin, carrying his head under his arm. The man evidently had never been 
dead ; for, judging from his profanity, and what we knew of his antecedents, the 
temperature of his postmortem abode would have been such as to have made the 
cooler atmosphere of a dissecting-room highly desirable. 
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Leaving the anecdote just related out of consideration, we infer, from all that 
has been said, that the convulsive efforts of the criminal undergoing execution 
on the gallows, upon which newspaper reporters dilate as an evidence of 
extreme suffering and as an argument against capital punishment, and from 
which the spectators estimate the precise amount of torture the victim is under- 
going, take place either when the poor wretch is in complete oblivion of all his 
surroundings, or in that state of delirious dreaming and freedom from sensation 
which would make the idea of “ dancing upon a tight rope” not entirely incom- 
patible with his mental condition. The shock of the sudden drop, in ordinary 
cases of death upon the gallows, is probably severe enough to stupefy the 
victim ; and insensibility from this cause occupies the first stage, otherwise one 
of sensation and consciousness. Before sensibility has had time to return, he is 
in the second stage, the period of visions and hallucination, and this is all he 
experiences, whatever convulsions his frame may be undergoing. These convul- 
sions do not occur, if a certain portion of the spinal cord near the base of the 
brain is injured—if that, which is popularly supposed to be fracture of the neck, 
takes place. When this occurs, all motion is prevented, and the man not only 
dies, but the muscles are deprived of the power of giving any indication of what 
is going on, or any evidence of suffering, if we suppose convulsive movements 
indicate suffering. The class of a certain professor already mentioned have 
often witnessed the surprising precision and celerity with which he thrusts his 
sharp steel point to the vital portion of the spinal cord, in physiological experi- 
ments upon some of the canine tribe. The animal would hardly have time for 
a squeak, but would be motionless and dead, apparently, without dying. Mr. 
Bergh would have been delighted to discover that so sudden a death was possible ; 
as would perhaps also be any unfortunate dog who, chained to the leg of the 
professorial table, was awaiting his turn to become the victim to science. 

It is likely that that process, not of dying, but of approaching death, is most 
painful which most prolongs the first stage, in which nature is struggling to 
maintain her foothold. Therefore that which has long been regarded as a fact, 
is indeed true, that crucifixion is one of the most painful modes by which death 
can be produced: for the first stage, which in this method is one of excruciating 
pain, is very much prolonged. 

A favourite mode of committing suicide in France, is to go to sleep in a small 
room having no means of ventilation, in which there is a fire of slowly-burning 
charcoal. The air gradually becomes so impure that it cannot furnish the lungs 
with the amount of oxygen requisite to supply life, and death occurs as from 
suffocation ; but so gradual is the process, that any discomfort the victim may 
experience is not sufficient to waken him, and the dreams of death become com- 
mingled with those of a sleep which never terminates. 

It is when nature is struggling to resist the approach of death that there is 

in. In death from old age there is no such struggle. Nature yields, because 
the time to do so has come. The machine has been actually worn out, and it is 
not necessary to rudely break it by violence. There is, then, no first stage, 
unless the whole period of life may be so called; but the dreamy, quiet, second 
stage creeps over the aged person, and, without any appearance of pain, he sinks 
to his rest. As affording some countenance to what we have attempted to prove, 
we are glad to quote the words of an eminent medical author and teacher of 
Edinburgh, Dr. W. Aitken :;‘‘ Death by extreme old age may be considered, in 
many instances, as the desirable end of a long-continued, and, perhaps, a dreary 
journey. The sufferer appears to fall asleep, as he might do after severe fatigue. 
The long and weary journey of life is thus often brought to a close with little 
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apparent derangement of the ordinary mental powers; the final scene is often 
brief, and the phenomena of dying are almost imperceptible. The senses fail as 
if sleep were about to supervene; the perceptions become gradually more and 
more obtuse, and, by degrees, the aged man seems to pass into his final slumber. 
We scarce can tell the precise instant at which the solemn change from life to 
death has been completed. Sensation fails first, then voluntary action ; but the 
powers of involuntary muscular contraction, under the excitement of some ex-~ 
ternal stimulus, may continue for some time longer to be freely expressed. The 
blood generally ceases first to be propelled to the extremities. The pulsations 
of the heart become less and less efficient. The blood fails to complete its circuit, 
so that the feet and hands become cold as the blood leaves them, and the decline 
of temperature gradually advances to the central parts. Thus far the act of 
dying seems to be as painless as falling asleep ; and those who have. recovered 
after apparent death from drowning, and after sensation has been totally lost, 
assert that they have experienced no pain. What is called significantly the 
“agony of death,’ may therefore be presumed to be presumed to be purely auto- 
matic, and therefore unfelt. The mind, doubtless, at that solemn moment, may 
be absorbed with that instantaneous impressions made upon the brain in bygone 
times, and which are said to present themselves with such overwhelming power, 
vividness, and force, that, in the words of Montaigne, ‘we appear to lose, with 
little anxiety, the consciousness of light and of ourselves.’ At such a time, the 
vivid impressions of a life well spent must constitute that ‘ euthanasia’— that 
happy death—to be desired by all.” : 

“You shall go home directly, Le Fevre,’ said my uncle Toby, ‘to my 
house, and we’ll send for a doctor to see what’s the matter, and we'll have an 
al and the corporal shall be your nurse ; and I'll be your servant, Le 

“ The blood and spirits of Le Fevre, which were waxing cold and slow within 


~ him, and were retreating to their last citadel, the heart, rallied back; the film 
forsook his eyes for a moment; he looked up wishfully in my uncle Toby’s 


a then cast a look upon his boy—and that ligament, fine as it was, was never 
roken. 

“Nature instantly ebbed again; the film returned to its place; the pulse 
fluttered—stopped—went on—throbbed—stopped again—moved—stopped— 


‘shall I goon? No.” 
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UP AND DOWN MONT BLANC. 


ALOED by the ideal beauty radiating from her face as light does from the 
morning sun, her hands stretched out as if grasping Eternity, Switzerland 
stands there, the loved and longed-for of all who worship Nature. The ages 
pass on, and she is younger ; the wons are swallowed up in the eternity behind 
us, but she is fresher and lovelier than when the stars sang together at the 
creation. There is health in her presence, and virtue goes out of her to those 
who touch the hem of her garment. 

Beautiful Switzerland! How like a bride she looks—genial, glowing, happy 
—as she stands there, with the snow-veil upon her head and the flowers upon 
her brow, while the little and the great, the wise and the foolish, the grave and 
the gay, gather from the ends of the earth to do her honour. 

Or like a cathedral, full of statues and choice mosaics, with the Jungfrau for 
an altar, the heavens as dome, and Nature for high-priest. The setting sun 
lights it up for vespers, and the deep solemn bass of the avalanches closes the. 
worship with their wild anthems. 

Through the lens of books and pictures she can never be fairly seen; and 
walking in her giant galleries of studies, sketches, masterpieces, we feel as the: 
ancient queen said to the wise one, ‘‘ Behold, the half was not told me.” 

Mont Blanc on the brain, and that for half a lifetime, is something of a load’ 
tocarry ; and one would naturally enough think that one’s steps, on a first visit 
to Switzerland, would have been turned at once to Chamouni, to get rid of the: 
burden. I was, however, too cautious, or had too little confidence in slightly 
exercised limbs for that. The race-horse must be trained before he starts for 
the goal. So I bade farewell to the carnival of industry and gaiety, to the 
meeting-ground of mighty kings and emperors—of mightier workers—at Paris, 
which the Exposition had created or called together; and soon found myself at 
the Hotel des Alps, in the valley of Interlachen, which lies there in its fairy 
loveliness, with its army of = mountain-guards to keep it from harm, and 
their captain, the snow-capped Jungfrau, looking down in calm majesty on their 
serried ranks. 

If one be thoroughly in earnest about doing anything, he is apt to say little or 
nothing in regard to it; and so my Mont Blanc fever was never mentioned. I 
at once, however, put myself in training for the escapade, by climbing a mountain 
daily. If a friend was about doing his worship in the high places, I joined him ; 
if not, I went alone; but always with a horse and guide, mounting and riding as 
soon as fairly fatigued, as my object, of course, was to increase my strength as. 
rapidly as possible, not to lose it by over- exertion. 

Sometimes a lady friend was willing to forget her city habits, and look at life 
from a higher level. I was her ready companion in her outlook for a wider 
horizon and her approach to the clouds. During one of these exhilarating 
ascents, some unknown practical wag forced a laugh from the guide and myself, 
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somewhat at the expense of my fair friend, and I feel inclined to share the laugh 
with the reader. 

Taking a —- at the hotel, and putting a side-saddle in charge of the 
driver, with one of Eve's fairest black-eyed daughters at my side, we drove off 
through the dew, which the earlier sunbeams were taking to themselves again, 
and were soon at the foot of Beatenberg. There the carriage way ended, and 
the bridle-path up the mountain began. The carriage was drawn under the 
trees at the road-side, the side-saddle, with its little railing half round the seat, 
was placed on the horse, and the lady was about mounting. Alas! short skirts, 
large hoops, and a side-saddle do not “‘ work together for good;” so we madea 
grreeful little chamber of the carriage, retired, and the offending member was 
removed and hidden under the seat. At last the lady was mounted, and I, with 
my alpenstock, trudged on at her side. The day was a poem; the air cham- 
pagne; the scene, the point-lace on the neck of Nature; and Nature looked 
lovingly into the eyes of her worshippers. We whiled away hours at the sum- 
mit; took a midday breakfast at the chélet there, which was enlivened by the 
French chat of the German Ganymede, and finally descended. As we approached 
the resting-place of our innocent carriage, I noticed a broad grin on the face of 
our German guide, and looked in the direction of his stare. Alas for human 
care !—our sanctum had been violated. In front of the carriage had been 
planted a long pole, and from the top, in all its native grace and nudity, hung 
the hoopskirt we had lefc so snugly hidden. The lady’s face, as we came towards 
the scene, proved that the pole we were approaching was not the Arctic one. 

Well, I climbed the Beatenberg and the Schinige Platte, the Wengern Alp and 
the Roth-horn—names well known to Swiss tourists; and, after three weeks at 
Interlachen, walked up the Brunig Pass, and so on to Lucerne, where, after 
doing the Rigi on foot three times in four days, I began to think I might 
possibly be able to see the cathedral ycleped Europe from the giant Dome itself. 

Bidding good-bye to ~ friends, without telling of my intention to try the 
ascent, I took another loo 
Alp, hada hard walk up to the Hospice of St. Bernard, and a frugal dinner with 
its monks, and thence, in one day, by foot, mule. and horse-power, via Martigny 
and the Téte Noir, reached Chamouni and the base of the pedestal, on whose 
dizzy height I was perhaps to be mounted for a moment, or in whose chasms to 
lie buried, unchanged and undecaying, for generations, the snow for a winding- 
sheet, the mountain-shadows as mourners, and the star-candles round my bier. 

The sky was clear for an hour or two on the Thursday morning of my arrival 
at Chamouni, and there, far away in the blue ether, rose the grand snow-dome, 
in attempts to reach which so many have fallen by the wayside, so many have 
had limbs broken and eyes blinded, and whence not a few sonls have been 
hurrried to the judgment-seat. 

To hear one who had been to the Grand Mulets assert that he would not do 
even that again for forty thousand pounds—to hear of another who had made 
the attempt to ascend, and was confined three weeks in a dark room to regain his 
eyesight; and the thousand-and-one stories, ludicrous or fearful, unfortunate or 
fatal, which are told of the adventures in the snow-regions, only made the 
venture to me more weirdly fascinating. 

Making the necessary inquiries about guides, I selected, as companions for the 
feat, Pierre Francois Favret, one ofthe A!bert Smith’s guides, strong, gentle, 
bold and cautious, and whom I cordially recommend to tourists in that region ; 
Jean Carriez, who has probably made the ascent more frequently than any other 
man; Louis Venance Favret, who had not been up that year, but was strongly 
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recommended, and proved himself to be a good man and true ; and Joseph Coutet, 
who had never been up at all. 

As soon as the selection had been made, and the men were together, I said :— 
‘*My friends—and true friends we shall be to each other for a few days, bound 
together by the same danger as well as the same rope—your association of guides 
has a tariff of charges which, in my case, cannot be used. I must make my 
own rules, a special bargain. Your tariffreads, that any one attempting to reach 
the summit, and failing, shall, if he reach a certain locality, pay so much ; if he 
he reach another point, another sum; and if he reach another place near the 
summit, and still fail, yet anothersum. I decline being bound by this tariff, and 
wish to make a bargain more to your interest if we succeed, more to your loss if 
we do not. My offer is this: I will give you a handsome premium (naming 
the sum) over your highest tariff, if we reach the summit, nothing, if we do not ; 
but will try with you again as soon as whatever fatigue, storm, or other lion in the 
way may be avoided or overcome. I came here to make the ascent—to fight it 
out on that line if it take all summer; and I wish you to be partners in my 
success or failure. I do not fear for my head, lungs, or stomach; as to my 
limbs, I have already told you of my training, and you must judge for yourselves. 
Ifyou decline my terms, I must choose other guides.” They talked over the 
matter for a few minutes, and decided to accept. 

Awaiting the day and the hour when the sunshine and the barometer should 
beckon us on, we passed the time in ranging to Mer de Glace, the Cascade des 
Pélerins, and so on, to keep my limbs and lungs in good condition, and in pre- 
preparing alpenstocks, goggles, hob-nailed shoes or half-boots, ice-hatchets, and 
whatever could be thought of as useful in case of any possible contingency. So 
passed Thursday and Friday, damp, unpromising, misty and cloudy, as it had 
been already been for the most part of the season. Saturday came, however, 
“ glorious as an army with banners ;” the sunshine sparkled on the snow-dome 
and in the valleys, and the foliage and flowers looked up with bright smiles of 
welcome and assurance. Alas! our “things” were not ready ; the previous 
day had been so unpromising, that the workmen haa not hurried, and we had to 
lose a day which was a brilliant among pebbles. Sunday was another day seem- 
inglyly made for happier and better spheres—so calm, so clear, so cloudless, so 
exactly the day the most cautious guide would have voted for, that, although we 
had postponed to Monday our climb into the blue ether, I could not resist the 
temptation. Sending hurriedjy for the guides, our preparations were hastily 
made. ‘Those whose shops were closed, were searched for through the village 
and found. Knapsacks were buckled on two of the guides, and a good-sized coil 
of rope, ice-hatchets, poles, and wrappers, divided between the shoulders of the 
other two. For my own part, anxious, of course, to succeed, and thinking of 
that often-quoted ounce which had such an unfortunate effect on the spine of a 
certain camel, knives, keys, pocket money, whatever I could dispense with, and 
80 avoid carrying weight, were laid aside. The outlook was promising at all 
points save one. My training-shoes, within a day or two, had rubbed the skin 
from one of my heels, and it pained me, and looked threatening. I threw the 
shoes aside, put some pomade on the offending member, and packed the snow- 
boots in the knapsack, then put ona pair of dress-boots which I had with me, 
thin and easy, and stood ready to start for the snow-region, with this rather 
unusual covering, more suitable for a dance on a spring-floor than for wading 
through the snow-drifts in the dance of all the winds. 

Writing out a memorandum of what I wished to be done in case the ice-gods 
put a veto on my return, I gave it to the proprietor of the hotel; and finally, at 
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10 a.m. of August 18, 1867, amid the usual groups of gaping and curious idlers, 
and with many wishes for our success, we started on our perilous and not over- 
wise adventure. 

The note of our coming had evidently preceded us ; for men and women, as 
we passed the different cottages, came to the doors and wished us good-speed. 
So we passed on to the foot of the mountain, and thence up, up, up, on the 
zigzag bridle-path, and the rocks, the forests, and the wild-flowers, catching fair 
glimpses of the valley, the village, and the opposite mountains, with their ever- 
varying beauty, as we saw them from different elevations. Three hours 
thus of unresting, ceaseless trudging, and we reached La Pierre Pointue, and the 
comfortable and well-appointed chilet there, hanging, as it were, in the air. To 
climb to this rock, which might well form an eagle’s eyrie, is one of the ordinary 
excursions of tourists at Chamouni. 

Mountains were about us in shoals, showing their jagged tops in all directions. 
The houses in the village looked like children’s toys, and the cornfields like 
the squares ofa chess-board ; yet we had not reached the snow-line, though the 
Flegére and the Mer de Glace were far below us. 


On a breakfast ofa little fruit I had done this portion of the day's labour, and, 


with a famous appetite, sat down to a hearty lunch, or “ second breakfast.” 
Here, also, were secured and packed in our knapsacks the cold chicken, eggs, 
fruit, wine, &., which the guides thought necessary for our well-being until our 
return, and which are always ready at this little hote!, were many excursions to 
various parts of the eternal snows have their beginning. 

It was warm, but not oppressively so ; a few little white clouds, bathed in 
sunshine, looked like messengers of peace, beckoning us on; and the far-away 
snow domes of-the mountain in the glitter of the afternoon sun seemed to look 
down lovingly upon us. Certainly there was no frown in their aspect, though, 
perhaps, they were playing the rolc of syren, and luring us to ruin. 

All being ready, on we started again towards the “innermost” of Alpine 
madness, where the avalanches are born, and the snow for all time hides the 
victims they have crushed. Up, up, with a path at times safe, again along the 
face of the mountain, with the steep rocks on one side, the precipice on the other ; 
and still again where a chamois might have looked doubtingly before he ventured 
up, and where the guide of surest foot and steadiest head was put forward to 
gain a frail footing, and thence reach down his hand to the next. A slip here 
would have sent us to depths double the reach of our highest steeples, 
where we would have been dashed to pieces on the broken masses of ice at the 
foot of the glacier. An hour of this labour, and with panting hearts, and faces 
on which the perspiration stood in large drops, we reached the snow-line, above 
which the mountain is covered now and for ever. It has taken the white veil, 
and is waiting for the final judgment to release it from its vows. 

It was the first time I had reach the snow-line on any mountain, and being 


less steep than the previous rock-paths, not disagreeable to walk on. Between - 


the action ofthe sun and frost, daily and nightly, it had become solidified with- 
out being hard, resembling somewhat the walking on loose wet.sand, or a mass 
of fine hail. I still kept to my dress-boots, preferring wet feet and a foothold 
less sure, to the chances of irritating my sore heel, so that it might have pre- 


vented my progress altogether. Poor boots! the first pair of the kind, probably, . 


that ever reached that altitude. They were not made for such a cold world, 
and their soles gave way in the day of trial and tribulation. 

‘Our way now for a time lay over a mass of snow nearly level; and as the 
previous hour’s labour had been quite severe, I proposed stopping for a breathing- 
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spell ; but the anxious looks of the guides, the quick, nervous shake of the head, 
their hurrying footsteps, and the pas ici! pas ict, monsweur! made me look 
about me more carefully. On the left, some hundreds of yards from us, rose a 
perpendicular mass of rocks, which, standing alone in any plain, would have 
‘been called a mountain. The gigantic front of this mass faced the south, and 
our pathway ; and heated, often intensely, by the noonday sun, frozen by the 
night-wind and the cold, rained upon, hailed upon, blown upon, the work of 
disintegration, of course, goes on rapidly, and from time to time a boulder is spilt 
off, loosened from its mountain-hold, and down it comes with the speed of light, 
the sound of thunder, and flashes across the plain. Woe be to the unfortunate 
in its way. There they lay, scattered about the snow-plain, some in our 
pathway, some beyond it ; most of them freshly fallen, or they would have been 
snowed over and hidden. A bit of real danger has a curious effect on fatigue. 
I felt nothing of mine ; and as we hastened on, sometimes running, we kept a 
sharp outlook at the face of the rock-wall, that we might try and dodge, as 
soldiers sometimes do a cannon-ball, if the spirits of the mountain had made a 
discharge at us—which they did not, fortunately, and so we passed on. As a 
Catholic guide thought, St. Peter kept off Ja maudite pierre. At last we sat 
down in the snow, beyond the reach of that danger, until our hearts beat 4 little 
more calmly, and the perspiration ceased forming on our brows. A few minutes 
sufficed for this, and we were soon again on the “ war-path.” The ascent 
became steeper, rougher—then an opening in the ice at our feet; at one part of 
it the snow and ice had lodged and packed, so as to form a sort of ,bridge, and | 
we crossed there. Again, an ice-crack—we sprang over it. Then the way 
became still steeper and rougher; a hillside of frozen snow, too steep to climb 
without slipping or falling. Carriez at once, with his thin ice-hatchet fixed on 
the end of an alpenstock, began cutting steps for our advance; while I looked 
on with much curiosity at the process, which was to be the only means which 
would enable us to climb miles and miles of steep ice and snow mountains, This 
rise was not high, however, and we soon surmounted it. 

Behind us the view was extending. Fresh mountain-peaks by the hundred 
were visible, while in front of us Alps on Alps arose, and the outlook was 
becoming more formidable, the way steeper, with huge ice-masses of strange 
shapes in our path. Here we halted to breathe; here, also, the long rope was 
lifted from the guides’ shoulders, and uncoiled. First the end was tied round 
Carriez, who, with his ice-hatchet, was to lead the way; then, some seven feet 
of loose rope, and Favret, strong as a young Hercules, was tied in. He had 
nothing to carry, I being under his more immediate care, Again some seven 
feet of loose rope, and I was tied in, as the central figure of the group, and in 
what was considered the safest place. The rope was put round me well up on 
the waist, with a hard-knot under the right arm. Then came the other two 
guides, with the same length of rope between each. The whole thing was 
curiously new, interesting, and exciting, and began to look like business; and, 
indeed, rougher, stranger, steeper, as we went on again, the work soon became 
serious, travelling, as we were, over ice of unknown depth, wrenched, racked, 
cut, and split into innumerable detached masses, to cross each of which seemed 
impossible as we approached. At times we went along the top of these ice- 
masses ; again upon their sides, in steps cut by the first guide, and with perdition 
below us if we slipped. Again, as they were wide or narrow, stepping or leaping 
over ice-cracks, crevasses, chasms ; or, if they were too wide for that, skirting the 
side until it was narrower, or we found a bridge formed by the drifting snow— 
for we took no ladder with us. At every advance the scene became wilder, more 


| 
| 


chaotic. It looked as if Nature might have been insane when she formed it, or 
as if the demon had been turned loose, and here was the debris of his mad riot ; 

or as if the lightning had been playing there. But what do I say—playing ? 

It looked like the hard work of a thousand thunderbolts. What a scene—the 

statue of Madness done in ice by Omnipotence! In the past wons the world was 
“ without form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep,” and the 

voice of the Almighty called it to order, to form, to beauty; but here was a 
space which seemed to have been deaf to the call, or not to have heeded. It 

looked as if the archangels and the demons might here have had their last battle 
for mastery in heaven, What form, chaotic ; what power, inert ; what eloquencei 

in silence ; what stillness in the poetry of motion! And there were we, five 
mites of humanity, toiling wearily over the battle field, where the horrible and’ 
beautiful lay about usin such weird confusion. How little and how utterly 
alone we were ‘amid it all, climbing, creeping, leaping, over the ice-masses, 

over the chasms, and through the silence so almost startling, broken only by the 
word of caution, as the danger became became more apparent or real. 
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was not, and probably for two simple reasons. In the first place, I loved 
heights, and had been familiar with them from childhood ; and in the next, I had 
read no detailed account of the ascent—indeed, had avoided it, as, if the oppor- 
tunity ever offered of making the ascension, I desired to have all the impressions 
fresh and my own. My imagination, too, had pictured it fully as fearful as it 
was ; to say nothing of the fact that I took all this to be merely a preface to the 
real work ahead, and therefore went at it with a ready alacrity and aplomb. 
which the guides spoke of afterwards as unusual. I had yet to learn that we 
were doing, perhaps, some of our most dangerous work ; the thought, however, 
a obtrude at times. If this be the preface, what can the body of the 

be? 
~However, I had pleasant, genial guides, frank, simple, honest-hearted, and 
manly in their bearing, and almost tenderly solicitous about one’s comfort and 
safety—well-informed, too, at least in their own occupation, and about the 


enjoyed what was to me a new sensation. 


steep ; and working our way to its summit, we are on the little rock platform 
sheltered from the avalanches by the perpendicular rocks at its side. On this 
platform stands the little hut where we must spend some part of the night, and 
begin the ascent. of Mont Blanc proper before the dawn ; for no one who comes 
thus far, and returns, is considered to have had any thing to do with the noted 
mountain itself. 

The sun was sinking—its glory was haloing the world. A few little clouds far 
below us, still and motionless, were bathed in agolden light. The snow-dome, in, 
creasing in size as we approached, reminded one of the great dome at St. Peters- 
burg on a gigantic scale, as the setting sun gilded and burnished it surface. The 
sun, at the angle from which we looked, was seen through a depth of atmosphere 
twice as great a8 we ever see it from below ; and it was apparently four times as 
large—its hue, a strange purplish red. One couldlook at it steadily, as it lit up 
the atmosphere on the horizon with rainbow hues. Little by little it sank behind 
the mountains beyond Geneva, until its last fire-point was lost. The horizon 
stretched out far into the immensity, not rounding as we see it on the ocean, but 
in a right line: and above it was a bank of coloured atmosphere, a broad line of 


It might reasonably be supposed that I was somewhat startled at all this—at: 
the dizzy heights we had to climb, the unfathomed chasms to leap over ; but F- 


mountains ; and being well, and in good spirits, for the time, I thoroughly . 
“* Double, double, toil and trouble,” at last, however, brought us to the final - 


| 
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dull yellow, another of dull red. It looked as if some rainbow bad been on its 
errand of mercy to speak peace to the world, and, fatigued, weary in well-doing, 
had laid down to rest, and was stretched out asleep on the horizon. 

The winds were slumbering in their native homes; even the zephyrs were 
nestling far down amongst the trees. The deep valleys were hidden in gloom ; 
twilight lingered on the snow-peaks; then the stars came forth, and all was 


“ Est ce que monsieur, ne mangera pas?” I was so absorbed by the scene, 
that I had hardly noticed the previous calls to supper, as Isat on the cliff in 
the warm open air, fascinated by the strange environment. Now I roused 
myself, and, going into the hut, removed from my wet feet the stockings and 
used-up dress-boots, which had become almost a jelly. The simple mutton, egg, 
and bread supper was then eaten, and with a zest and relish those who do not 
climb mountains hardly dream of. : 

The hut stands on a little shelf of rock, with the steep hill of snow beyond 
it, the perpendicular rock on one side, and on the other a precipice, leading to 
curiously-formed caverns, arches, and huge debris of fallen ice. The hut or 
cabin itself is made of rough pine boards, and each piece bears a number in black 
paint. The Chamouni guides built this little shelter themselves, and the num- 
ber by which each one is known as guide, was painted on the piece of board 
which he bore up the mountain to help form this humble attempt at architecture 
-—the most elevated building, probably, in the world. 

To my inquiry at what hour they would start in the morning, the guides 

ested two o’clock. I was unprepared for that, and demurred to it decidedly, 
as I thought with more sleep I could do more in the remaining hours. They 
then proposed three o’clock, and said we must go up and back the same day, or 
be frozen to death, as there was no possibility of shelter beyond the hut. I still 
objected, and four o’ clock was finally decided on. The bed was a slight cover- 
ing, over stiff, hard boards—a not very tempting resting-place; and though, at 
the time, I felt no fatigue from the day’s hard work, yet unfortunately, I could 


not sleep, and hour after hour rolled on, as I turned from side to side, and felt 


for a softer place in my hard couch. The very anxiety to sleep on that parti- 
cular night, the eve of the supreme physical effort of my life, had also a ten- 
dency to keep me wakeful, to say nothing of the nerves, somewhat affected, 
probably, by the intense effort of seven hours’ hard climbing. I closed my 
eyes for a few minutes several times, but, at half-past three, the guides called 
to listening ears and open eyes. I rose, annoyed, disappointed, and unrefreshed 
by the night’s rest. The simple breakfast of eggs and a chop was soon de- 
spatched ; but I felt a little disheartened, and doubtful if, under the circum- 
stances, I could succeed. My foot I also found to be sore and inflamed, and 
now I was forced to fall back on my Alpine boots. These boots had thick soles, 
the upper leather double thickness, and a row of nails, with prominent pointed 
heads, all round the sole and heel. I first put some grease on the sore, then 
two pairs of stockings, then the boots, and, over them and the pants, thick 
warm leggings, strapped down tightly over and under the boot, and reaching 
above the knee; then the green goggles, two coats, a pair of thick woollen mit- 
tens, and the costume was complete. Taking the alpenstock, with a sharp iron 


_ spike atits end, I stepped out into the open air, for a moment a not very enthusi- 


astic mountaineer. 

The air had become colder ; indeed, a sharp frost had so hardened the snow, 
that no impression was made on it, except by the nail-heads in my boots. The 
rope was adjusted as before, a hard knot on our right sides, and some seven 
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feet of loose rope between each person, two guides before and two behind me, 
and off we started at a good pace up the snow-hill, just as the day was break- 
ing, clear, cloudless, and still. 

I had made no slip so far with my thin boots, nor complained of fatigue ; so 
the guides were in good spirits at the evident probability of winning their 
base premium by my success; and I assumed the virtue, certainly without 

ving it. 

The inclined plane of snow we were trudging up, extended about a mile, and 
our path led us over many a crevasse or chasm, which we had to leap, or cross 
over snow-bridges. At the end of this stretch there was a chasm, wilder in 
form, and wider than usual, and, rising immediately from it, a steep mountain 
of frozen snow. This chasm was one of the very few that I stood at the edge 
of and deliberately looked into. The snow-storms, snow-drifting, and frost. 
have a tendency to keep the opening at the top narrow, while the confined air 
below is warmer, and gradually melts out the sides, leaving the opening some- 
what pear-shaped, the sides of which, from a few feet below the surface, are 
clear, green, glittering ice. 

We could see down this gulf, say a hundred and fifty feet, or three times the 
depth of a four-story house; but we could not see the bottom, as the outline 
was crooked below, and one could hear anything thrown in, rattle down, after 
it was out of sight. This awful chasm, over the orifice or opening of which we 
leeped, was below large enough to entomb an army. Each edge of the opening 
rounded down, so that the narrowest part was some feet below the surface. 
Carriez cut two little footholds in this slippery bank, the only thing between 
him and eternity ; cautiously fixing his feet in them, he reached out his pole 
with the little ice hatchet attached, and cut similar places in the rounding bank 
opposite. When this was ready, Favret approached close to him to leave the 
rope loose, when the first guide, taking the hatchet end of the pole in his hand 
struck the iron spike at the other end into the ice opposite, and sprang, or 
swung himself over, I and the other guides of course keeping back 
with a firm footing; as, if Carriez slipped, he would be hanging 
in the stupendous ice-chasm utterly helpless and hopeless, unless we 
could draw him up. He once over, I approached Favret, and he sprang. 
Favret over, it was my turn; and he got to a higher step, and stood ready to 
catch me as I sprang; but I waved him away. In the first place, it was safer 
to do it alone; and in the next, if a man has not nerve enough for that, he is 
as much out of place on Mont Blanc as a baby on a tight-rope. If your pose 
and spring be good, your footing is pretty sure, with the iron points or promi- 
nences on the soles of your boots; though there is always danger, of course, 
that the step itself may give way under your weight. The other guides follow, 
and we are all over. I describe this particularly, although it is not done once, 
merely, but dozens of times, over these frightful places. But this one impressed 
me more, perhaps, from the fact that the snow mountain rose steeply, up from 
its opening—so steep, indeed, that the first guide had to cut steps in zigzag, 
first to the right, then to the left, before we could ascend at all, and with the 
consciousness, at each step, that, if we slipped, we should go down the mountain 
like a lightning-flash, and be dashed into this very chasm atits foot. We gained 
the summit, however, safely, and then trudged on some two miles up another 
ascent, fatiguing, but not dangerous, where we had to go out of our way to 
avoid crevasses we could not crogs, and finally reached a 1 ,cality called La Cote 
du Petit Plateau. Here the rise was again steep, and steps had to be cut in 


the more difficult parts. A mile and a half of this work brought us to the. 
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Petit Plateau itself—a snow-basin nearly level, but still up, and 
a mile across, but with danger of avalanches from the mountains 
on our right, over which the first attempts were made to reach the 
summit. So many fatal accidents have occurred on that route, however, that it 
is now avoided, and a long detour is necessary in consequence. Then came & 
steeper climb, called La Cote du Grand Plateau, not very high in feet, but the 
zigzags necessary to reach the summit and avoid the chasms made about three 
miles ; the whole of this high bank or mountain side being a good deal cut up 
with crevasses. Finally, reaching the summit, we were on the Grand 
Plateau. 

We had kept up our spirits, and had been gay enough so far, in spite of our 
severe efforts in climbing the mountain sides and trudging through the snow for so 
many hours; but even an iron horse will stop finally. With the work of the 
previous day, the sleepless night, and five or six hours of this hard labour, my 
limbs began to feel decidedly weak. Indeed, on reaching the Grand Plateau, 
they plainly suggested that they did not care to support me any longer; and I 
threw myself down at full length on the snow, the guides placing a flannel 
wrapper over my face and shoulders, to keep off the frosty air. Ten minutes of 
this, and they roused me to proceed. I felt decidedly refreshed for a time, but 
we had not crossed the three-mile stretch of the Great Plateau, before the fatigue 
returned, accompanied by a pretty decided heart-beat. This Plateau is a sort of 
resting-place, as it is nearly level; indeed, part of it slightly descending, with 
few cracks or crevasses; but s‘ill its vast extent, as well as the rarefied air, make 
it quite fatiguing. At its end the mountain becomes steep, with great danger of 
avalanches, and here the rise is called La Cote du Corridor. Another hour of 
snow climbing, over and by the side of precipices, of rocks so steep that the snow 
does not lodge on them, and where a false step would risk one’s being dashed to 
pieces at their base,—the looks of the guides, and their hurrying footsteps, 
telling plainly that we were doing very serious work. On our right were the 
mountain ranges from which avalanches have destroyed more human life than has 
been lost anywhere in the ascent. 

We emerge beyond danger, at last, with hearts beating like little drums, our 
breathing quick and deep, and the perspiration on our faces. Throwing our- 
selves on the snow, we again halted ten minutes, and the guides called “ For- 
ward.” The reaction did not come so quickly this time ; and when I attempted 
to rise, my limbs seemed inclined to argue the point with my will, and back out 
of their undue share of the toil. The guides offered me wine. Of course, I 
declined that; for although it might stimulate me to a half-hour’s exertion, I 
knew that, with the reaction, I should break down altogether. I had already 
told them, that, if I should reach within half an hour, or so, of the summit, and’ 
break down, they might give me as much as they pleased to make the last step 
sure, but not before. I lay down again in the snow. The guides, however, 
became uneasy. The summit, and back to the hut, was our enormous day’s 
work ; or death from exposure, if we were caught out all night—the beauty of 
the day having tempted us to go with very few and light extra wrappers. I 
rose, finally, and, to the astonishment of my guides, began undressing. Taking off 
my coats, and loosening other parts of my dress, I began, in spite of the earnest 
remonstrances of Carriez, to rub my body with handfuls of snow, assuring them 
that I knew perfectly well what I was about, and my own physiology better than 
they did. The bath was severe, undoubtedly, but the effect good ; for I adjusted 
the dressand rope, and went forward, much refreshed for the moment. After 
some laborious walking, the effect of the ice bath wore off, and the old fatigue 
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began to return; but we were at the foot of Le Mur de la Cote, the climax in 
danger and difficulty of the whole forty miles one has to brave from the village 
tothe summit. I did not know that this was the worst feature; indeed, had 
asked no questions about what we were to meet, preferring the experiences 
fresh, as they were unfolded by our toil; but the looks of the guides, to say 
nothing of one’s own eyes, soon told when serious work was about. The ascent 
for a little way was merely steep, then rose sharp as the peaked roof of a Gothic. 
church, reaching up, up, not into the clouds, those we had left thousands of feet 
below, but up into the deep blue ether, Then the chopping out of steps com- 
menced, and we began the ascent, slowly, slowly, step by step, ten or twelve to 
the right, then a turn in the little foothold, and ten or twelve to the left, the 
alpenstock always on the higher side—that is, on the left when we were going to 
the right, on the right when we were going to the left, the iron point driven into 
the ice or frozen snow at each step, one hand grasping its middle and pressing 
down, the other grasping its end and pressing up ; and so, bracing ourselves as 
weil as we could, we cautiously and silently advanced. 

I looked at my footsteps, and up, only ; looking down on that mountain side 
was by no means an agreeable amusement, and became less so as we advanced. 
The anxious looks of the guides, and their words, “Be careful; plant your foot 
firmly !’’ all told of our danger, until, as it became more and more perpendicular, 
I heard hoarse whispers between their set teeth, from one guide to another, 
“mais que c’est dur!”’ Yes, it was a hard road to travel, this, and crossing two 
or three of the wider chasms, being the only places where I fully realised the 
danger, and here it was not so much personal, as the fear that the first guide might 
slip ; ‘had he done so, the chances are probably nine to one that he would have 
taken us all down together. Fatigue at this place would have been such an un- | 
welcome visitor, that he had the good taste to keep away; in other words, the 
Consciousness of extreme danger had its usual effect. The surface of this mountain 
side was frozen very hard, the sunshine not reaching it until late in the day; 
indeed, I had often to strike the iron point of my pole more than once to obtain a 
hold. The wind was blowing down the stern declivity a half gale, and the 
pieces and particles of ice, as the first guide chopped out the little foothold above 
us, fairly whistled by as they flashed down the frozen surface of the mountain. 
And that single stretch, that appalling ascent, if your head be not steady, cost us 
an hour of climbing, ice cutting, and danger. Ounce up, of course, I fell prostrate 
in the snow, and the guides sat down, evidently with a feeling of relief. My 
fatigue and lassitude, however, were beginning to make me feel indifferent to alt 
things—to whether we were in danger, or out of it. Ilay on the snow for about 
ten minutes, then, at the guides’ urging, rose; but I had lost my physical vitality. 
In addition to the feeling of extreme 'assitude, my knees might as well have been 
formed of clay, they seemed so inadequate to the task of holding me upright, and I 
threw myself down again, breathing through my mouth, and somewhat loudly, so 
that the guides, as they told me afterwards, began to fear for our success. ‘“* How 
far to the summit?” I inquired. ‘‘ Three hours,” was the almost hopeless an- 
swer, and I little better than a drift-log. The answer, however, was an exaggera- 
tion, made probably to excite me to greater effort. Against my better judgment I 
took a little wine—its effect was bad. Again I unfastened my clothes, and with 
handfuls of snow took another bath, without remonstrance this time; but it 
was evidently very curious and odd to the gnides, and of very little avail to me 
—I was too far gone. I again suggested, as I had several times already, that 
eating something might relieve me. This they were utterly opposed to, and in 
the main they are correct ; it is best to fast during extreme fatigue, and I was 
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too much in doubt to urge the matter, I now think it would have been better to 
have eaten, as my stomach was not affected in feeling at all, and the lassitude 
was probably about equally divided between hard work, want of sleep and fast- 
ing. Finally we compromised the matter, by my eating two small pears and two 
prunes. I rose at last, with just strength enough to stand upright, and they 
attempted a new movement. The two guides behind went on before, by the side 
of the other two, to see if by drawing on the rope round my waist they could 
help me; but the snow was deep, double tracks had to be made instead of step- 
ping in each other’s footprints, and all the guides by this time were tired ; 80 
that was given up, and we went in line again.. And there beyond us, yet seem- 
ingly so near in the clear air, rose the mighty dome, which, with its white glitter 
and eloquent silence, has been the Syren to lure so many to destruction. Well ! 
on we went, slowly enough, and often with a careless, unbalanced, uneven 
motion, as if we had been drinking; and finally, after throwing myself down a 
number of times to recover breath, and rest, we reached the foot of the great 
dome itself, which rises up in one huge half globe from one to two thousand feet. 
We began the ascent, Carriez cutting steps as before where it was too steep to 
mount without. All were now tired out and silent. Hardly more than two 
words were uttered during the ascent, and those were “ Allez!” when I 
felt able to go on, and at the end of thirty or forty slow steps, ‘ Arrétez!” when 
my heart beat wildly, and I could no longer put one foot before the other: and 
then throwing myself down on the steep, careless of consequences, Louis Favret 
would strike his alpenstock into the ice under my feet to keep me from slipping. 
There was no word of encouragement, no urging; when my heart stopped its 
wild ing I went on fora few minntes, then lay on the snow aslong ; and so, 
the silence broken only by ‘* Stop!” ‘Go on!” “Stop!” “Goon!” per- 
haps another hour passed on this way, which seemedendless. Fortunately, my 
foot never pained me after leaving the hut, or I should have broken down. 
Finally, as I was lying on the snow, breathing rapidly through my wide-open 
mouth, I looked up, and saw that Crrriez had loosened himself from the rope, 
and was some distance ahead, and sitting down. ‘‘ Where is he?” I asked. 
“On the summit,” they answered with a smile, I sprang up at once, my 
fatigue all gone—began humming a familiar air, and started off with a feeling of 
triumph. In ten steps the solo ended, in ten more my heart began to beat 
violently, in ten more I threw myself down in the snow, once more used up. 
But it did not last long, for the certainty of success was before me. In a few 
minutes I started up again; one more effort, and we were all on the summit to- 
gether at 2 p.m. of August 19, 1867, and after ten long hours’ toil from the hut 
where we had passe the night. I felt a little exultation, of course, at our success 
—as3 if I had been having a tussle with a young lion, and held him down 
‘by the mane conquered. Strangely enough, too, all my fatigue vanished, the 
moment I stood there with no further effort to make. Loosening the rope, I 
left the guides unpacking, and went to the highest peak of the dome, a few feet 
above them, and for a minute or two was the most exalted man in Europe. As 
is said of other extreme heights, which fame or statecraft leads to, I found it a 
little lonely, and a little cold. 

The scene, of course, was not as picturesque as from many lower mountains, 
not so much so as from many points in the ascent itself, but it was grand, mag- 
nificent, wonderful ; and in looking down from the other side of the dome it was 
awful, where the Aiguilles rocks shoot up some thirteen thousand feet, and. 
the deep valley between gives one an idea of the Infinite. What-a chaos of 
rock-peaks and snow-domes ! what a white waste of desolation! One feels 
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more humility than pride, up there away from his kind, and if not face to face 
with the Infinite, at least with that which partially reveals it. 

How pretty and far-away the mountains round Chamouni looked, which 
are formidable cnough to climb. Indeed, every thing about us seemed so 
strangely far down: even the Aiguilles and snow-domes, which from below 
had appeared of almost equal height with Mont Blanc itself, now seemed 
little more than half as high. The white clouds, too, scattered about in small 
masses, were more curious still: while from the valley they seemed to be 
high up in the heavens, from the summit they appeared to be a still greater 
distance below one; they were motionless, for there was no wind, and the sun 
shining upon them gave them the appearance of dense heavy masses of snow. It 
seemed strange that they hung there, and did not fall into the valley. 

France, Italy, Savoy, Switzerland, from Milan to Lyons, from Berne and 
further north to the mountains behind Genoa, all was visible—Genoa and its lake 
the Gemmi, the Oberland Alps with their grand captain the Jungfrau, St. 
Gothard, the Matterhorn, and Mont Rosa, besides the summits and glaciers more 
immediately about us. 

The different ascents and precipices of our route diminished to littleness as 
we looked down, down so far away to see them. There were the snow moun- 
tains, which separate the great glaciers; over them is the old route to the 
summit, and there an avalanche swept the three guides of Dr. Hamel, the 
Russian, in 1820, to their ice-chasm grave, the winds for mourners, and the 
suow mountain for a monument. 

There is the Grand Plateau, where a porter in 1855 went on ahead of his 
party, in haste to reach his home. Alas! he fell into a chasm so deep, that his 
body could not be seen, His fellows brought up ropes the next day from the 
vallcy, and stood at the edge looking hopolessly down. No attempt was made, 
however, to descend ; they did not care to face the impossible, and his body was 
left there to be embalmed by the ice, for longer ages than the Orientals in their 

pyramids. Again, on the Grand Plateau in 1866, an English captain and his 
four guides were ascending energetically, hopefully, when they looked up and 
saw the beginning of an avalanche. What amoment! They were all tied to- 
gether. hey snatched at their knives, and cut the rope, two running in one 
direction, three in the other. The three, including the captain, were over- 
whelmed, lost ; the two escaped, and men’s memories.engraved more names on 
the snow-monuments of that huge graveyard. 

Again, in 1866, three brothers attempted the ascent without guides. They 
had succeeded in reaching the Mer de la Céte—were ascending it ; a few inches 
of light fresh snow lay on the surface of the frozen mountain ; an incautious step 
on this unfrozen snow—a slip—and down they were all hurled, with almost the 
speed of a lighining-flash, over each other headlong to the snow ar the foot of the 
ascent ; two of them stunned, and for a time insensible, one gone to the judg- 
ment-seat. Jean Carriez, my guide, was partly up the mountain, watching 
their movements through a telescope, and saw the accident. Hastening up to 
the rescue, of course long hours in doing so, he met the two brothers trying to 
find their way down. 

To all his offers of service they only answered no ! no! seemingly still stunned, 


‘morally if not physically. They were cared for at the hut—in the morning had 


recovered their moral balance, and with the guide, returned to the fatal spot 
where they found the body of the dead one. How to take it down! Ah! 

was a difficult question. Still, three were about as good for that as thirty—it 
could not be carried. Carefully fastening it up in a wrapper, they tied a ropet 


—— 
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and drew it along the snow where that was possible, to the verge of those fear- 
fully steep mountains, then placing it on the edge, let it slide, or rather flash 
down to the snow-valley, while they turned their backs so as not to see its 
descent ; and so he was borne on towards his grave. The eternal silences were 
eloquent about them, and their hearts made the silent response. Whata service ! 
What a funeral! My guide told me it was the most sickening thing he ever 
did, or saw. 

And there, far away in another direction, is the pointed peak of fhe Matter- 
horn. Four out of a party of six were destroyed in a similar manner there. 
The published accounts say the ‘rope broke,” and two were saved. I had 
always doubted that, still more so when I saw the size of the ropes they use on 
the mountains, and inquired of the guides. They told me it did not break, it 
was cut. One lost his foothold, and slipped—a sudden struggle and jerk on the 
rope, the next lost his footing—the weight of two, and the third lost his hlld— 
the struggle of three, and the fourth went—all perhaps the work of three or four 
seconds, but it had given time to the fifth to draw his knife. As the jerk came, 
and as he was losing his footing, he cut the rope, and away they flashed down 
some four thousand feet, to a grave, where the attempt even could not be made 
to recover their mortal remains, And so the catalogue of horrors goes on—we 
will end it here. 

I have said that the moment I reached the summit my fatigue vanished. It 
was go all the way up the mountains ; the moment I stopped, or threw myself 
down in the snow, there was no feeling of pain, nor sickness, nor bleeding at the 
nose, which most people are troubled with who attempt these heights; only a 
feeling of intense, lazy lassitude, a desire to be still; and at the time of the 
severest efforts, the most intense fatigue, there was no pain nor oppression of the 
lungs, only breathing rapidly with the mouth wide open, to inhale more of the 
rarefied air than could be taken in through the nostrils. As I attribute ths 
wholly to my habits and training, it may be interesting to some tourists to men- 
tion, that, eating but moderately of animal food, I take no coffee, tea, nor spirits, 
and during my training on the Swiss mountains, on rising I ate ripe fruit exclu- 
sively, then climbed the mountain selected for the day’s amusement, taking a 
hearty midday meal at the chalet, or little hotel at the top, and then, elastic and 
unfatigued, as the sun was sinking to his rest, went down to a hearty meal at the 
table dhote of the hotel. 

Well! I went down from my eyrie and joined the guides, who were clustered 
a little lower on the sunny side of the dome, where it was warm and the air 
perfectly calm, although in ascending it had blown fiercely, and with a keen, 
cutting frostiness that would have done honour to January itself. We pulled 
our chickens to pieces—knives were too heavy a luxury to carry up therc—and 
ate and drank heartily, and with a good relish. Of course, the guides were 
pleased we had succeeded, and their premium was sure, to say nothing of the 
enthusiasm which they always seem to feel in the succesc of those committed to 
their charge, and our meal was finished with toasts and congratulations. I then 
drew aside, and, seated on the snow, tore leaves from my note-book, and wrote 
little pencil-notes to the President of the Travellers’ Club, and other friends in 
the lower world. I doubt if ever that was done before, or if they will ever 
receive another missive from that post-office—an office whose postmaster is 
Almighty, and the avalanches and hurricanes are the carries. 

The guides called, it was time to return: I wrote on unheeding. They called 
again ; but it was the third time, and more earnestly, with the assurance that it 
would be death to be caught on the mountain all night, before I could tear myself 
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from my occupation, and then the'sublime, wild, magic scene had to be looked 
at again and again before I could leave it. But it was after three o’clock; we 
had been over an hour on the summit, and it was absolutely necessary to look 
one’s longing, lingering, last farewell. We were soon tied together again, and, 
leaving our little monument of bottles and bones, more lightly loaded, and more 
light of heart, started for the descent. ; 

The descent! I had hardly realised that that was more serious, more daa- 
gerous than coming up, but so it is. I looked down the steep, icy declivity into 
the far-away valley with a certain moral depression, and a longing to be at the 
end of it all. In fact, the thing had been done: the natural desire in all men to 
conquer difficulties had in this case, at least, been appeased; the ambition was 
satisfied, and I wanted to be away from it all, and safely in the lower world 
again. But the work was before us, and must be done; so down we went, 
tramp, tramp, tramp, in the old footholds which we had cut in ascending, the 
alpenstocks braced tightly in the frozen snow, and so reached the foot; of the 
dome safely, then briskly on over, or rather through, the snow to the Mur 
de la Cote. To ascend this steep was dangerous work enough, but one 
looked at his footsteps and up only ; in descending, one could not help looking 
down and seeing at a glance the whole of that wall-side, as it is not inaptly 
termed. To stand ona church spire and hold by the cross would be baby-play 
beside it, for then you would have something to hold by, but here nothing; while 
the little places we had cut in the ice as footholds, ata little distance down 
seemed hardly large enough for the footing of a kitten, and a little further were 
invisible, while the abyss yawned hundreds of feet below. I felt nervous as I stood 
for a moment at the edge and looked down. However, cautiously, step after step, 
we put our feet into the little holes we had made in the morniag, the only words 
uttered being ‘‘ Arretez! un moment !” as I turned a sharp angle and changed 
my alpenstock to the right or left, or got the rope entangled between my legs ; 
and so we reached the bottom, and on to the Corridor. In descending I was 
second, Carriez leading, and the three other guides behind, to hold in case I 
slipped or fell. 

The sun had been warm during the day, the snow had become softened, and 
many of the snow-bridges had fallen in, so that there seemed to be double the 
number of chasms to cross, many of them, too, which we had crossed unconscious 
of their existence. As we went down the lower part of the Corridor, we seemed 
to be playing the part of bacchanals ; one foot would break through the crust of 


frozen snow, and down went the limb its entire length, throwing one on his side ; . 


the crust at the next step would perhaps be firm, and you drew the other foot out 
to go down again at another step; and so we laboured on, thrown from side to 
side like drunken men. Here also our only accident occurred, the entire trip other- 
wise having been made without a slip or a false step. As we were descending the 
Corridor gaily and rapidly, we came to a crevasse covered with snow and entirely 
hidden. The first guide passed over, I followed, the next crossed safely ; 
three were thus on the lower or descending side of the crevasse, with the 
rope stretched out between them, when the two last guides, gay and laughing, 
came together on the snow over the chasm, and brokethrough. A sudden wild 
struggle, a death-grapple at the snow-bank, a jerk on the rope, and they were 
out and laughing at the mishap. They did not laugh much over it, however : 
had it been the two first who had broken through while coming down the steep 
mountain, we should all have been drawn in together, and to inevitable death. 
Again we went on with our uneven, ungainly movements in the half-frozen 
‘snow, and now rose on our right the monstrous overhanging ice-cliffs, while from 
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the mountains on our left a huge avalanche had fallen while we were on the 
summit, and the débris had rolled down the mountain side, and spread along the 
plain to within a few feet of our pathway. , 

Of course, the incessant labour of our descent at last became intensely weary- 
ing, and I called on the guides to stop and rest; but they were evidently a 
little excited by the situation, the thaw, and the state of things generally, and 
their “Pas ici! Pas ici, Monsieur!” were emphasised by their hurrying steps 
and furtive looks at the overhanging ice-cliffs. ‘‘ Where can we halt ?”’ I asked, 
and a shadow on the snow, fully a mile away, was pointed out as the nearest 
safe halting-place: indeed, we soon began running instead of resting. Arrived 
at the shadow, we sat down in the snow for a few minutes, and went on 


again. 

Twilight was deepening rapidly into night as we reached the little hut of the 
Grand Mulets, and that day’s work was ended. I felt fatigued, of course, but 
no pain then, nor afterwards; in fact, I hardly ever remember to have felt as 
well as I did that evening. Having been troubled, more or less, for ten years, 
with what the physicians calls nervous indigestion, I felt persuaded that it had 
gone forever, and the months which have passed since, only prove the correct- 
ness of theimpression. The ascent, the previous training, the diet, the enormous 
physical effort, had evidently brought life and activity to some dormant vitality, 
— was well. Still, it is not a medicine that I would advise people generally 
to take. 

Late in the night there was a sharp frost, and when in the morning we 
breakfasted, and again put on our costumes of the snow-regions, and stepped out, 
I could hardly, even with my spiked boots, stand on the steep, slippery ice 
declivity. 

On descending—still, of course, tied together with our strong hempen rope— 
the wild ice-chaos of three days before had become more wild, more strangely 
weird, and more dangerous, from the effects of the sunshine of three hot days. 
It may seem strange to speak so often of hot and cold in the same paragraph, 
but it is literally so on these wild heights, and at some places, as we were in the 
sunshine, or the shade, we had January and July within the half hour. Many 
snow-bridges had also fallen in, to make fathomless abysses visible, over which 
we before had walked. Of course, it was more trying and dangerous. 

At the hut we were joined by the porter, who brought up the provisions ; and 
as he was most experienced on this part of the route, he took the lead. As we 
went on and looked down at our route, the rugged split-up ice masses seemed to 
end in a hopeless precipice ; and as we approached the edge and looked over 
again, it seemed just possible, and hardly possible, to descend; then another 
precipice seemed to be before us, and so on for miles. Turning to the right and 
to the left to find a pathway, sometimes brought to a dead halt in front of a 


tremendous gulf, and skirting it to find a crossing, we hurried on; for with the _ 


heat, the way was becoming more dangerous every half hour. Of course, our 
route was all new, the old footprints and steps we had cut in the ice having all 
melted away. At one place, the only feasible crossing of a chasm was a wall of 
ice about a yard thick, standing erect between two unmeasured crevasses. This 
crossing required a steady head, as the wall-top was rounding, and each one, as 
he leaped over, had to land with a firm footing, and no step forward or back- 
ward, or he would have been thrown down the chasm; then turning to the 
right, he had to goa few steps forward on the rounding ice-wall, until the 
next sprang over. At last we were all on this frail-looking edge of ice. It 
did look at that moment a little insane, that human beings should so peril 
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their lives. On this wall we had to advance some distance to a snow-bridge, 
and so proceed. In many places the snow-bridges had become so soft, that we 
ran our alpenstocks through them with ease ; and in such cases each one as he 
crossed, or crept over, spread out his arms and legs, so as to press on as much 
surface as possible, for if he stood upright he would sink through. 

- Unceasing and unresting, we went on and down to where the perpendicular 
rock-mountain skirted our way, but no boulder was thrown down at us as we 
hurried on. Finally we reached the first little opening, where the snow and the 
earth were fighting for mastery, and there were a few miniature spears of grass, 
a minute forget-me-not, and a field-daisy, perfect in form, but so small as to 
measure hardly more than a quarter of an inch in diameter. How they looked 
up their laughing welcome! At that moment, and fresh as we were from alk 
we had gone through, they seemed almost human. I shall certainly remember 
their smiles after 1 forget many human ones. But on, on, and at last we arrive 
at the chalet of La Pierre Pointue, for a long pause, an admiring outlook over 
the beautiful scene, and a midday breakfast. About three o’clock we started 
again, and after three hours’ trudging down the mountain-side, we reached 
the hotel, after being two nights and part of three days above the snow-line, and 
received the congratulations of the geutlemen who had been watching us 
through their telescopes, to say nothing of the smiles of approval from fair 


ones who put the lilies to the blush, as the lilies once did the.glory of Solomon. - 


My face was a picture to behold. Two white spots where the spectacles had 
rested, a white place on my forehead that the hat had covered, and all the 
rest of the face a deep purple red. The skin soon began to crack, and peeled off 
in flakes, the chin became covered with fever-blisters, and for a week or ten 
days I was unpresentable. 

Would I advise any one else to go? No, by no means. More than that, I 
would not permit any one over whom I had any control to do so,—indeed, would 
not repeat it myself fora fortune. And yet—and yet, Paris with its court-balls, 
Moscow and St. Petersburg with their great bell, gold dome, and daylight all 
night, Athens with its antiquities which laugh at the passing centuries, Con- 
stantinople with its Bosphorus and mosques, its dervishes, and half-concealed 
beauties in their thin yasmachs,—I would part with most of them, and their 
memories, readily, willingly, sooner than not have succeeded in reaching the 
summit of Mont Blanc. 


THE ORGAN. 


LTHOUGH I am not about to preach a sermon, I propose to commence this 
A paper with a text or two from Scripture ; to wit, Genesis iv. 21 : “ And his 
brother’s name was Jubal ; he was the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ.” Again, Job xxi. 12: “They take the timbrel and harp, and rejoice at 
the sound of the organ.” And again, Job. xxx. 31: “ My harp also is turned 
into mourning, and my organ into tho voice of them that weep.” 

Now, the word “‘ organ,” used in these and other places in the Old Testament, 
which I might quote, must not be confounded with the noble instrument at 
present bearing that name. The term was taken from the Greek translation, 
but the ancient Greeks had no particular instrument called an organ: the word 
which has been so translated was a general name for an instrument, a work, or 
an implement of any kind. 

The instrument which was the origin of the organ, or at least furnished the 
first hint, is still in common use, and is known as the “ Pan Pipes,” or mouth- 
organ. ‘Thus, the pipes were the first in order of invention of the various parts 
of which an organ is composed. : 

The next in order was the wind-chest, at first composed of a wooden box, 
which was invented to obviate the fatiguing motion of the head and hands while 
inflating the pipes. The pipes stood on this box, and it was filled with wind by 
being blown into through a tube. Now, in order to prevent a simultaneous 
intonation of all the pipes, a slider was placed under the aperture of each one, 
which either stopped or opened the entrance of the wind into the pipes. This was 
the origin of the “ stops’’ that are ranged on either side of the key-board. 

An increase of the number of pipes on the wind-chest, and the necessary 
enlargement thereof, made it impossible for human breath to supply sufficient wind 
to fill the instrument ; and so the bellows was invented. 

The ancient organs were not provided with finger-keys, and were played by 
pulling down small rods which caused the pipes to speak. This, of course, was 
a very inconvenient way of playing, and so, in course of time, the keyboard was 
invented. 

All these successive improvements and additions were, however, the work of 
centuries ; and it was not until the close of the eleventh century that this last 
improvement was made. 

In the earlier organs the number of notes was very limited. From nine to 
eleven was nearly their greatest extent, and the execution of ancient music did 
not require more. ‘“ Harmony,” of course, was unknown. 

The first keys were not “ finger” keys, but were often as large as five and a 
half inches wide, and the manner of performing on them, was of course, conform- 
able to their size. ‘They were struck down by the fist of the performer, and the 
organist was called the “ organ-beater.” 

The bellows, and the mode of operating the same, were equally clumsy. In 
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the old church at Winchester, there was a monster organ (according to the times) 
described by the monk Woolston in a poem which he wrote, and dedicated to 
Bishop Elphege, by whose order the organ was built, toward the close of the 
tenth century. This instrument required the force of seventy men to blow the 
bellows ; and the portion of the poem relating thereto is as follows: 


“Twelve pair of bellows, rang’d in stated row, 
Are joined above, and fourteen more below. 
These the full force of seventy men require, 
“Who ceaseless toil, and plenteously perspire. 
Each aiding each, till all the wind be prest 

In the close confines of th’ incumbent chest ; 

On which four hundred pipes in order rise, 

To bellow forth the blast that chest supplies.” 


The next epoch in the history of the organ is the invention of the pedals. This 
took place between the years 1470 and 1480, and is commonly attributed 
to Bernhard, organist to the Doge of Venice. And the next and last funda- 
mental department of the instrument invented was the swell, which was introduced 
about one hundred and sixty yearsago ; and the first organ provided with that 
beautiful and effective feature was erected by Abraham Jordan, in St. Maguus’ 
Church, at the foot of London Bridge. Jordan’s invention was undoubtedly 
suggested by the “echo,” used in many English organs before his time. The 
echo consisted of a duplication of the treble portion of some of the stops in 
the other manuals, closed in a wooden box to give their tone softness and 
the effect of distance. The name plainly indicates the purpose for which 
it was originally designed. 

Jordan’s invention was to cause the sounds from the pipes in the echo to 
increase or decrease in strength by using shutters or leaves arranged much like those 
of common Venetian window blinds, and closing or opening by means of 
a pedal. 

Thus I have sketched the history of the invention and improyement of this noble 
instrument, from the first ages down to modern times. I will now consider its 
structure. 

The mechanism of an organ, though apparently so complex, is yet, in its main 
features, comparatively simple. We see the keys, and, on their being touched, 
hear the pipes speak. The connection between them is easy of comprehension. 
The key moves on a centre, and, on being pressed down, of course the other end 
(technically called “ the tail”) rises. ‘This lifts up a short rod about the size of 
a lead-pencil, called a “ sticker.” Thissticker in turn operates on one end of a 
lever called “a back-fall,” the other end of which, dropping, pulls down by a 
connecting wire or “ tracker, the ‘* pullet” or valve, over which the pipe stands. 
The pallet admits the wind from the bellows into the pipe, and causes it to speak. 
So you have the whole art and mystery of organ-building ; and if any lady or 
gentleman, after my description, think they can make an organ, all they have to 
do is to try. 

Things sa sometimes be carried to extremes, and certainly the excessive orna- 


_ mentation of organ-cases in the olden time was an illustration of this truth. In 


the course of the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth ee 
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industry and expense were bestowed on the external decoration of the organ. 
The entire case was ornamented with statues, heads of angels, vases, foliage, and 
even figures of animals. Sometimes the front pipes were painted with grotesque 
figures, and the lips of the pipes made to resemble lions’ jaws. Among these 
ornaments the figures of angels played a very conspicuous part. ‘Trumpets were 
placed in their hands, which, by means of mechanism, could be moved to and 


from the mouth. Carrillons, too, and kettledrums were performed upon by the . 


movable arms ofangels. Inthe midst ofthis heavenly host, sometimes a gigantic 
angel would be exhibited hovering ina glory above the organ, beating time with his 
baton, as the conductor of this super-earthly orchestra. Under such circumstances, 
the firmament, of course, could not be dispensed with. So we had wandering 
suns and moons and jingling stars in motion. Even the animal kingdom was 
summoned into activity. Cuckoos, nightingales, and every species of bird, sing- 
ing, or rather chirping, added their notes to the ludicrous effect, and, with the 
other absurd monstrosities, succeeded in turning this noble instrument into a 
perfect raree-show. 

But if men went to the extreme of decoration and patronage of the organ, 
so did they afterwards go to the other extreme of condemnation and 
neglect. What I am going to speak of now may be called the age of organ 

ecution. 

In 1644 an ordinance was passed in the English Parliament establishing a 
new form of Divine worship, in which no music was allowed except plain psalm 
singing. It was thought necessary, for the promotion of true religion, that no 
organs should be suffered to remain in the churches ; that choral-books should be 
torn, painted glass windows broken, sepulchral brass inscriptions defaced, and, in 
short, that the cathedral service should be totally abolished. 

In the civil war which followed, organs were among the especial objects of 
puritanic wrath. At Westminster, in 1647, some of Cromwell’s soldiers were 
quartered in the Abbey-church. They broke down the altar-rail, and burned 
it on the spot. They also broke down the organ, and pawned the pipes at 
neighbouring public-houses for pots of ale. At Exeter Cathedral they threw 
down the organ, and, taking the pipes, went up and down the streets piping with 
them. At Peterborough, at Canterbury, at Chichester, at Norwich, and at 
Winchester, the like depredations were committed. When the Parliamentary 
army, in 1651, under the command of the Earl of Essex, entered Worcester, 
they rode up through the body of the cathedral, tore down the altar-rail, broke 
the stained glass windows, and destroyed the organ. At the Nunnery at Little 
Gidding, in Huntingdonshire, the same scenes were repeated. The soldiers 
of the Parliament, resolving to suppress the Establishment, manifested a 
particular spite against the organ. This they broke in pieces, of which they 
made a large fire, and at it roasted several sheep foraged in the neighboarhood. 

After the Parliamentary ordinance of 1614, and the zeal of the puritanical 
party in putting their orders in force, it is somewhat remarkable that any church 
organs should have escaped demolition. Some instruments were, however, 
suffered to remain ; nevertheless, the devastation committed upon these innocent 
victims was not easily remedied. It was not until some time after the Restoration 
that the instruments could be reinstated. 

Among the Continental organ-builders who established themselves in England, 
attracted thither by the revival in organ-building, was one Christopher Schrider, 
who erected several organs in that country, and among them the noble instru- 
ment for Westminster Abbey, which is still in that church. At his death, a 
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monument was erected to his memory, on which was engraved the following 
curious epitaph :— 


‘‘ Here rests the musical Kit Schrider, 
Who organs built when he did bide here. 
With nicest care he tuned *em up ; 
But Death has pulled the cruel stop. 
Tho’ breath to others he conveyed, 
Breathless, alas! himself is laid. 

May he who us such keys has given, 
Meet with St. Peter’s keys of heaven. 
His cornet, twelfth, and diapason, 
Could not with air supply his weasand. 
Bass, tenor, treble, unison, 

The loss of tuneful Kit bemoan.” 


He, however, was not the only one of eminence in his profession who visited 
England at that time. I have only singled him out on account of his quaint 
epitaph. The names of “ Father” Smith and Retanus Harris will ever hold an 
honourable place in the annals of organ-building. These two artists had a conten- 
tion over the merits of their organs, which attracted"considerable attention in their 
day. The authorities of the Temple Church were desirous of having the best 
organ attainable erected in their church, and accordingly invited proposals from 
both these eminent men. But their claims were backed by the recommendations 
of such an equal number of powerful friends and celebrated organists, that they 
were unable to determine which to employ. They therefore told the candidates 
that, if each of them would erect an organ in different parts of the church, they 
would retain that which in the greatest number of excellences should be allowed 
to deserve the preference, Smith and Harris, agreeing to this proposal, devoted 
their utmost skill to the work ; and, in about eight or nine months each had an 
organ ready for trial. Smith engaged the services of the celebrated organists 
and composers, Doctors Blow and Purcell; and Harris secured those of Signor 
Baptiste Draghi, organist to Queen Catherine wife of Charles II. Such, 
however, were the merits of the instruments and the skill of the performers, 
that a choice was rendered more difficult than ever ; and at last the controversy 
was brought into court, where a decision was given in Smith’s favour by the 
notorious Judge Jefiries. 

It was about this period that art in organ-building began steadily to progress, 
until it has arrived at its present perfection. ‘ 

In 1630 the fine-toned organ in the magnificent church of St. Ouen, at Rouen, 
was erected, and is still in existence. It has five rows of keys, a pedal organ, 
forty-nine stops, and twelve bellows. In 1670 the noble instrument in St. 
Sepulchre’s Church’ (the bell of which edifice has so often tolled the knell of 
departing criminals from Newgate), was erected by Renatus Harris, and is 
supposed to be the oldest instrument of his make now existing in London. In 
the early part of the last century, the celebrated organ in the Cathedral at 
Haarlem was erected. It has long been famous as one of the largest and finest- 
instruments iu the world. It was built by Christopher Muller, of Amsterdam, 


* and was nearly three years and a half in course of construction. Some of the 


front pipes are thirty to forty feet in length, and are of pure English tin, 
burnished. It has sixty stops and nearly five thousand pipes, and, with its 
magnificent case, cost altogether about 50,000 dollars. 
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About the same time, the organ in St. Michael’s church, Hamburg, was 
erected. The case of this instrument is sixty feet high and sixty in width. 
The front pipes are arranged to represent pillars, being furnished with bases 
and Corinthian capitals, the pipes themselves, with their burnished surfaces, 
forming the shafts. The organ is finely laid out inside in four stories, to each 
of which free access is obtained by wide staircases with hand-rails. Some of 
the pipes are so large that a light sieve of wire with large meshes is placed over 
the top, to keep out the birds. 

One of the largest, if not the largest organ in the world, is in St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool. This immense instrument contains one hundred sounding stops, 
besides the accessory stops, couplers, &c. ‘The wind is supplied from fourteen 
bellows, blown by a steam-engine. There are eight thousand pipes, varying in 
length from thirty-two feet to three-eighths of an inch, ten octaves apart. The 
“‘ trackers,” if laid out in ‘a straight line, weuld reach six miles. The largest 
pipe is twelve feet in circumference, and its interior measurement two hundred 
and twenty-four cubic feet. The timber alone weighs thirty tons; and the 
metal and other materials employed in its formation rise to a total weight of over 
forty tons. 

The voicing of the organ is a most delicate operation, and, to attain success, 
long experience and a refined ear must be brought to its accomplishment. The 
process is, indeed, so delicate, that it is impossible to describe or even to teach. 
Success can only be attained by a long course of individual experiment, combined 
with a consummate judgment and a most sensitive ear. Results only can be 
described. Each pipe must be voiced with reference to its distinctive character, 
and to the ‘‘ stop” to which it belongs. The flute, the trumpet, the piccolo, the 
horn, the flageolet, the trombone, the clarionet, &c., &c., must each possess the 
various characteristics appropriate to their names. These, again, must be voiced 
with reference to the position they occupy in the instrument, whether in the 
great, the choir, the swell, or the pedal organ ; and, finally, they must all be 
subordinated to the general effect, so as to secure individual diversity with 
general harmony. 

The art of tuning the organ is more simple, and can be attained by any 
—- and the possession of a discriminating ear, of course, beiug under- 
stood. 

The first step taken in “laying the bearings” (¢.e¢., adjusting an initial or 
normal stop, from which all the rest of the organ may be tuned), is to adjust the 
starting sound (middle C) to the pitch of the tuning-fork, and then turning the 
remaining eleven sounds of the octave by intervals of third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
or octave, up or down as the case may be, and at the same time making those 
intervals “ bear” nearer towards, or farther from, the sounds from which they 
are being calculated, than if they were being tuned absolutely perfect. All the 
thirds, fourths, and sixths that are tuned upwards are made a little sharp, and 
those that are tuned downwards rither flat. The fifths, on the contrary, are 
tuned a slight degree flat upwards, and sharp downwards. As the tuner pro- 
ceeds with his work, he occasionally tries the temperament of a note just tuned 
with some other not previously adjusted, to ascertain whether the bearings are 
being Jaid correctly. These references are called trials, or proofs, and are made 
by adding the major third, fourth, or sixth, above or below, to the note just 
tuned. If the intervals upward appear. to be rather greater than perfect in 
all cases, except between C sharp and F sharp, which should be rather flat, 


all is right ; but if otherwise, then some of the previous bearings are not quite 
correct. 
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The stop usually selected for this process is the “principal,” the 
pitch of that stop being the medium one of those generally contained in the 
organ. 

The bearings having been laid, the remainder of the stop is tuned in octaves 
to the pipes already adjusted, and then the rest of the stops in the organ are tuned 
to the principal. 

We have seen that the noble instrument of which we have been speaking is 
the monarch of all beside; for it embraces and improves upon them all. The 
trumpet, the trombone, the clarionet, the flute, the violin, the bass voil, the 
violoncello, the oboe, the bassoon, the horn, the flageolet, the piccolo, the cornet, 
even the fife and drum, are all here, and with a sustained power, fulness, and 
richness of tone that the orchestra in vain endeavours to follow. It goes 
further ; the human voice is imitated with startling fidelity; nay more, the 
“ Voix Celeste,” as its name implies, conveys to the ravished senses the ime 
pression of a distant choir of angelic voices, bearing up for acceptance at the 
gates of heaven, the praises of the faithful here below. 

The noblest use to which this masterpiece of art can be devoted is in the 
service of the Most High. Who does not bow in almost involuntary devotion, 
as, under the touch of a master, the glorious tones of the organ come floating 
through the aif, filling every corner of the temple of the Deity, the waves surging 
onward and onward, bursting forth beyond the walls which cannot confine them, 
far out into the open air, until the very soul is lost in a sea of hormony. 

Listening to such inspiring sounds, we are reminded of a beautiful description 
of organ music in a cathedral, by Lowell, in his “ Legend of Brittany ” :— 


“ Then swelled the organ; up through choir and nave 
The music trembled with an inward thrill 
Of bliss, at its own grandeur; wave on wave, 
Its flood of mellow thunder rose, until 
The hush’d air shivered with the throb it gave. 
Then, poising for a moment, it stood still, 
And sank, and rose again, to burst in spray 
That wandered into silence far away. 


‘‘ Like to a mighty heart, the music seemed ; 
That yearns with melodies it cannot speak : 
Until, in grand despair of what it dreamed, 
In the agony of effort, it doth break ; 
Yet triumphs, breaking. On it rushed, and streamed, 
And wantoned in its might: as when a lake, 
Long pent among the mountains, bursts its walls, 
And in one crowding gush, leaps forth and falls. 


‘* Deeper and deeper shudders shook the air, 

As the huge bass kept gathering heavily ; 
Like thunder when it rouses in its lair 

And with its hoarse growl shakes the low-hung sky. 
It guew up like a darkness, everywhere 

Filling the vast cathedral ”»—— 
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M* first view of Hayti was from off the “Mole St. Nicholas,” the north- 

west point of the island. We Were perhaps twenty miles east of the 
point to be doubled in order to enter the Bay of Port-au-Prince. A bold, 
mountainous shore presented itself as far as the eye could reach, and far in the 
interior we could see the cloud-capped summit of “‘ Monte-au-Diable” towering 
more than five thousand feet above us. Being awakened suddenly from sound 
sleep, it was as if the island had sprung in an instant, by magic, from the depths 
of the wide waste of waters by which we had been for many days surrounded. 

The scenes of that early morning hour are engraved indelibly upon my memory, 
and are among the most pleasing reminiscences of my life. Daylight had but 
just dawned, and the bold shore towered before me, draped in the gray morning 
mist, and covered with a wealth of verdure such as I had never seen before. 
There is a luxuriance, we can almost say a prodigality, in the robes with which 
Nature here decks herself, that amazes and bewilders one who, for the first time, 
opens his eyes upon a tropical scene. The air was more delightful than I had 
ever imagined that of the most genial climes to be. I stood hatless, near the 
stern of the ship, gazing spellbound upon the scene before me; and as we were 
borne along by a gentle breeze, the mild soft winds played with my, as yet, un- 
combed locks, and fanned me with a gentle dalliance, even the memory of which 
is delicious. 

Doubling the “Mole,” we sailed in a south-easterly direction down the bay, 
about a hundred miles, to the city of Port-au-Prince. A range of bold high- 
lands skirts the shore, now with bald and jagged summits, burning and glowing 
under a tropical sun, and now retreating further into the interior, and covered 
with the most rank and luxuriant vegetation. 

In going down the bay we pass a beautiful little island, about twenty miles in 
length, called Gonare. Nature has lavished upon it her bounties with the same 
rich profusion that characterises all her works here. Mahogany, logwood, tropi- 
cal fruits, and other productions abound, and it seems a fit residence for fairies ; 
yet no human being is allowed to dwell upon it. Passing this island we were 
in full view of both shores of the bay, which present the same magnificent ap- 
pearance. Near the city of Port-au-Prince the bay is dotted with several little 
islands, which, however, add more to its pleasure as a scene for a painter than 
to its convenience or safety for purposes of navigation. The mountain ranges 
terminate nearly with the bay, anda level country opens up beyond the city, 
which lies at its head. é 

Thus much for Haitian scenery ; now for an introduction to the people. As 
we near the city a boat approaches, rowed by two blacks, hatless, and with a 
scanty allowance of clothing, bringing a more respectably-attired personage not 
less black, It is the pilot, As soon as a pilot touches the deck of a vessel, he 


is in full command ; the responsibility of the captain is at an end, and he is only 
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as a passenger. It was very amusing to watch the queer and comical expres- 
sions upon the faces of our sailors when their new superior came on board, took 
his station, and gave his orders, ‘‘ Port,” ‘‘ Steady,” “ Starboard,” &c. It was 
evidently not easy for them to yield him all the respect due to his station; but 
certain significant looks from the captain kept all in order, and we were taken 
safely to the harbour. Soon another boat came alongside, and we were boarded 
by three other officials, ‘These were the captain of the port, rather a short stout 
man (a thorough black), in military dress, composed of a flat, crescent-shaped 
cap, epaulet, blue broadcloth coat, with figured gilt buttons, &c. Next came 
the captain of the pilots, a tall well-formed man sn official dress, He had spent 
some time in the United States, and now acts as interpreter, the French being 
the language of the country. And last, the clerk of the port, a young man, 
several shades lighter, in citizen’s dress, of the latest Parisian style. These re- 
ceived the ship’s papers, went through the forms of entry to the custom-house, 
and place: a black soldier on board as a guard against smuggling. The captain 


and myself (the only passenger) were then conducted ashore to “ La Place,” the 


office of the governor of the city, where, after registering our names, and going 
through a brief form, we were dismissed, and at liberty to go on shore when and 
where we pleased. 

The first few hours spent upon any foreign shore will not easily be forgotten. 
When, after an hour or two, I was again on board of the vessel fur the night, 
my mind seemed to have been moved and excited by more new and strange 
emotions than in whole years before. Everything, animate and inanimate, was 
new and strange—the people and their habits, the animals and ;their equipage, 
the style of the buildings, the trees, plants, vegetation, fruits, and various pro- 
ductions of the earth, All were new, and, consequently, sources of mental 
excitement and pleasure. I had travelled many, many months and miles in the 
precarious search for health, until wearied with my wanderings by land, I had 
gone On board this vessel simply for the benefit of a voyage at sea ; not knowing 
or caring for what particular island or port we were bound. I was glad that 
night that the monotony of my life had thus been broken, and that I had fetched 
up just where I had ; a place so rarely visited by travellers, and affording, though 
so near home, so fresh a field for observation and study. 

I have described our entrance to Port-au-Prince. This city contains from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand inhabitants. These, with the exception of a few 
foreigners, are natives of the island, and are always distinguished as “ blacks ” 
--those of unmixed blood—and “ coloured”—those of every tinge, from 
‘‘ snowy white to sooty.” 

It is not easy to give a truthful impression of the real state of things upon this 
island. I will therefore make this general remark in regard to the island, which 
will serve to explain the conflicting statements that are made by those who 
visit it. In Hayti you have everything from extreme Parisian refinement and 
civilisation down to the lowest African superstition and degradation! You may 
therefore believe any statement that would be true of any state of society between 
these wide extremes. 

From all that I had known of them, of their revolutions and their almost 
constant sanguinary conflicts, I had not supposed that any portion of them were 
as far advanced in civilisation as I found some of them to be. Those who 
transact the commercial and mercantile business of the city have an air of 
intelligence quite similar to the same class in our own cities. Their style of 
dress is so remarkably neat and tasteful that it attracts your attention at once. 
The climate being warm, their clothing is generally light, and most of it the 
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most pure and beautiful white I have ever seen worn. This is the result of 
much bleaching in a tropical sun, and of great painstaking and skill in washing. 
The dress of the common working-people, however, what little they wear, is of 
the very opposite extreme. These, however, dress differently on certain 
occasions, which I shall hereafter deseribe. 

Another characteristic of the people that at once arrests your attention, is their 
remarkable politeness. A foreigner who has resided among them for some years, 
told me that this was the great matter in their education; that the better class 
of Haitian mothers flogged their children oftener for delinquencies in this matter 
than for anything else. In walking with them in the streets or whenever they 
are meeting others, they are constantly disciplining them to make a handsome 
bow and salutation. ‘I'o a foreigner the people are especially polite. In passing 
through the streets and meeting those of the higher class, they lift their hats to 
you, and with a graceful bow, give you a respectful Bon jour,” or ‘ Bon soir, 
Monsieur.” I have seen an entire family who were sitting upon an outer 
gallery, in the cool of the evening, rise to their feet and bow most gracefully to 
a foreigner and his wife who were passing. 

To explain these things I need only remind the reader that there is not a 
little French blood coursing in the veins of these people, and that their educa- 
tion and habits are derived from that nation. From speaking their language, 
their intercourse and associations have been mainly with them, and those of 
them who have been educated abroad, have almost invariably been educated in 
France. These facts, and the remarkable powers of imitation inherent in the 
negro character, will, I think, prepare the reader for the statement (which I 
should not dare to make without these preliminaries( that I have never seen in 
any city ladies of more cultivated and accomplished manners, than some I have 
seen in Port-au Prince. For reasons that I need not here state, I am excused 
for being entirely ignorant in regard to balls and dancing-parties; but a lady, 
whose opinion and judgment would not be called in question if I might name her, 
assured me that she had never then more elegant dancers than in Port-au- 

rince. 

I had not been long upon’ the island before I had an opportunity of witnessing 
one of their religious fete days, when the custom-house and public offices were 
closed. There was a general cessation from business, and the entire people gave 
themselves up to the enjoyment of the holiday. These days are very numerous 
with the Haitians, as, in addition to the regular Catholic festivals, they have a 
rin number of a national character, commemorating important events in their 

istory. 

These are great occasions for dress and display with all classes. I have never, 
on a public occasion that called out the great mass of our people, seen them as a 
whole so neatly dressed. You wonder as you pass among the throng, where can 
be the miserably-clad objects that you have been accustomed to see in the 
markets, on the wharves, and about the streets of the city. I was told in expla- 
nation of this that these poor people resort to every possible expedient, even to 
sadly wronging their poor stomachs, in order to acquire the means to make a 
handsome appearance on these public days, and that the most wretchedly clad 
beings I saw upon the street were almost sure to have one handsome dress for 
these occasions. 

The following incident will give an idea of the transformations often 
effected by these changes of dress for public occasions. The ordinary 
dress for the mass of the labouring women, washerwomen, &c., is @ 
single garment hanging loosely upon the body, like a chemise, with per- 
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haps an old pair of shoes on, slipshod. With these two articles they are 
very satisfactorily dressed. A gentleman was sitting in his door upon one 
of these fete days, when a lady approached dressed in the highest ton of the 
country—a rich Madras hankerchief about her head, earrings,'and other jewellery, 
a dress of the purest white, white satin slippers, and other things in coresponding 
keeping. He rose, and with his salutation, ‘Bon jour, madame,” bade her enter 
and be seated. She gracefully returned his salutations, entered with a manner 
and bearing in keeping with her dress, saying, “‘ And so you do not recognise 
me?” He looked—it was his washerwoman ! 

The fete day to which I have alluded as the first that I witnessed 
was All Saints’ Day. I went in the morning to the Catholic’ Church, 
where some two or three thousand were assembled. All here were neatly, 
and many richly dressed, and I was not a little surprised at their entirely 
decorous, respectful, and intelligent appearance. In the afternoon I witnessed 
one of those immense processions, which have such a peculicr charm to the 
people of all Catholic countries. Thousands upon thousands, ‘the whole city,” 
assembled at the church, and from thence, preceded by a company of soldiers, 
the priests with their crosses, candles, &c., they moved on, without any order, 
@ promiscuous mass, nearly filling the streets through which they passed. In 
company with a friend I followed on, and entered their cemetery. This is 
situated some distance from the city, is enclosed by a high wall, and, being orna- 
mented with rich tropical trees, and lying under the shadow of the mountain 
range, on the south of the city, it presented at that bour a most beautiful appear- 
ance. In passing through this ancient and densely crowded “ city of the dead,” 
while as a Protestant I had no sympathy with these thousands in the religious 
sentiments that prompted their services, or in their estimate of their value—I 
could but be moved by» many of the touching and beautiful scenes that were 
around me. Here young bereaved mothers, aged smitten parents, sad and 
solitary widows, sorrowing orphans, and all the variety of stricken hearts, were 
gathered around the graves that contained the objects of their cherished affec- 
tions, and having strewed them with flowers, and lighted their wax tapers over 
them, were devoutly kneeling and offering their orisons on their behalf. Even 


_ the graves of numbers that had been shot for political offences, and in conse- 


quence were buried without the wall, were not neglected. They had been visited 
at some less public hour of the day, by stealth perhaps, and the hand and heart 
of affection had left upon them the burning taper and rich bouquet. I leave 
others to imagine with what reflections I retired from the scenes of the day ! 
‘The Sabbath, in Hayti, is not only the busiest day in the week, but presents 
more scenes characteristic of the people than any other day. Every store and 
shop is open, and the goods displayed more attractively than any other day of 
the week. Sunday is the greatest market-day of all the week, and the streets in 
the city are full of people coming and going, some with mules loaded with 
vegetables, wood, grass, coal, etc. ; some with bananas, plantains, sugar-cane, 
etc., on their heads, some with a few chickens, some with one thing and some 
with another. Thus they crowd on, bartering, disputing, singing, laughing, 
all in the boisterous tones peculiar to such a state of civilsiation, making altogether 
a scene of confusion such as is rarely to be found. But the great scene and 
centre of confusion is the market. This is a large open square in the centre of 
the city, where perhaps two thousand persons, some of them from great distances 
in the country, are eager in driving their bargains and disposing of their various 
articles. This market-place has no building except a few open sheds or booths 
at the ends or sides of the square, where meat and such articles are sold as need. 
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to be protected from the sun. The entire area of the square is filled with people 
who, without any reference to regularity or order, have laid upon the ground, or 
a mat, their mule-load, or head-load of oranges, potatoes, beans, corn, plantains, 
yams, pine-apples, chickens, pigs, fish, charcoal, or whatever animate or inani- 
mate articles they may have for sale. The noise, confusion, and picturesqueness 
of this scene entirely baffle my power of description. Strangely enough the 
Catholic church is hard by, upon a slight elevation overlooking one of these large 
markets, crowded with worshippers. Old women from the country come along to 
the church, lay their baskets or bundles upon the steps, go in, cross themselves 
with holy water, kneel, count their beads, and go through with their devotions, 
and then come out and go on with their trading. Thus multitudes come and go, 
and those who are able to stay and engage in the services for a longer time, seem 
not to be at all disturbed by them. 

Thus with noise and excitement the day passcs on. By two or three o’clock 
business begins to subside, and sports of various kinds begin. The country 
people having made their sales, and got through with their ‘‘ shopping,” are leaving 
for home in groups. The boys of the city fly their kites, spin their tops, and 
run, and laugh, and shout in their various sports. The young men walk, orride, 
or visit, as they may prefer. ~The more wealthy having finished a late dinner, 
amuse themselves with dancing or cards, and all according to their taste seek 
their pleasure. As the evening approaches, new and still stranger scenes begin. 
The more common and ignorant portion of the psople assemble in large com- 
panies in the open air and engage in dancing, which is their great and almost sole 
amusement. ‘These dances are unlike anything that we are accustomed to call 
by that name. ‘There are several things characteristic of them all ; though 
their is said to be a great variety of names and kinds of dances. Large numbers 
of them are regularly organised societies, with their mysterious rites of initiation, 
and there cabalistic ceremonies, which are said to be truthfu! representations of the 
heathen dances of Central Africa, which have been handed down from generation 
to generation. Others are entirely informal—the dancing of any promiscuous 
company that chance may bring together. These dances are uniformly in the 
open air, though many of them are under cover of a tent or awning belonging 
to the “ société.” Their music is made by pounding with the palm of the 
hands upon a drum, which is made by stretching a skin over the head of a small 
barrel, like a drum-head. To this they have various accompaniments ; such as 
pounding with two sticks upon an old herring or soap-box, the clicking of pieces 
of iron, singing, clapping of hands, etc. Though to the uninitiated the music 
thus made seems a monotonous, unintelligible jurgon, there is said to be a great 
variety of tunes which they seem perfectly to understand. I procured from a 
Haitian musician some of this dancing music. These tunes are the 
productions of excited, ignorant minds, having no knowledge of the 
science of music whatever. This music, executed in the manner 
already described, has an electric effect, and immediately collects 
large groups, who will stand for hours in a charmed circle 
surrounding the dancers. Sometimes there will be quite a number engaged in 
dancing, sometimes half a dozen, and sometimes one or two will enchain the at- 
tention of the spectators with their movements. These are the most grotesque 
imaginable ;- now a shaking movement somewhat like those of Shakers—now a 
peculiar balancing of the body—now dashing off suddenly in a whirling, sailing 
motion around the entire circle—now with feet fixed upon the ground, moving 
the body up and down—and continuing this motion more and more vigorously, 
until it would seem that they must dislocate every bone in the body ; and now 
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leaping with great rapidity to a remarkable height in the air, like the bounding 
ofan india-rubber ball. ‘These are among the more common feats. As these 
dances form the almost sole amusement for the numerous holidays of the Haitians, 
I have very often witnessed them. They havea very ingenious method of mak- 
ing a foreigner pay for his amusement, after this manner. As soon as he is seen 
in the crowd, one of the dancing women begins to move towards him, holding 
out her hands for a gift ; and continues to dance back and forth, before and 
around him, her hands still extended, until he is ‘‘ the observed of all observers.” 
After this was understood, I generally had some change ready so as to pay my 
tribute in the quickest time possible. One night as I was going through the 
street, I passed an open yard where a company were dancing that seemed more 
merry and excited than usual, and without any forethought I turned in. I had 
hardly reached the group before one of the dancing women was before me with 
open palm. I thrust my hand into my pocket, found I had no change, and the 
first thing I could get hold of was a two-dollar Haitian bill, which I handed 
over as soon aa possible. It was the best investment in this line that I ever 
made. She just glanced to see what it was, and then waiving it in the air, went 


whirling and sailing around the circle, and among other demonstrations, giving - 


me an opportunity to sce some almost incredible feats that I had often heard 
described, but had never witnessed. Placing a small crockery cup, about the 
size of a teacup, upon the top of her head, she danced, whirled, and. sprung 


suddendly several feet, and back at the same bound, making apparently, the 


most convulsive jerks possible, the cup, meanwhile remaining untouched upon the 
top of the head. This jumping and jerking was gone through with several times, 
and far surpassed any feat of jugglery that I had ever witnessed. A coloured 
woman, a member ofthe Baptist Mission Church in Port-au-Prince, told me she 
had often seen her mother go through the same feats with a wineglass npon her 
head. So universal is this custom of dancing among the Haitians upon their 
fete-days and Sunday, that I have often thought, that including the various 
grades from the regular ball in the city down to the lowest field-dances, two- 
thirds, or even a greater proportion, of the people of Hayti-must be engaged in 
dancing. The influence of this habit is all-pervading. Children catch the 
spirit, and will sway their bodies to and fro, keeping time to the music, when 
they can scarcely go alone; and as soon as they have strength to spring clear 
from the ground without the hazard of a fall, they are ready on auy occasion 
to exhibit their dexterity to a stranger. The music ofa drum and fife, especially 
on a public day, is almost certain to set all thechildren in a street hopping; 
and I have been greatly amused to see boys with no other dress than a shirt, 
who were going along the strects, step, and balance, and whirl, and sail on, 
keeping time to the music. By sundown upon Sabbath evening the music of 
these dancing companies is heard in all directious, and the noise and dance 
continue until midnight, and often till the break of day. Thus the Sabbath ends 
with confusion, as it began. ; 

Were I to stop here, after what I have said in regard to the politeness, taste 
in dress, skill in dancing, ete., etc., that I found in Port-au-Prince, I am sure 
that a very wrong estimate of the character and condition of the people would 


be formed from what I have written. I have already alluded to the fact that - 


there is here a strange blending of Parisian refinement and civilisation with 
native African barbarism and morals. Having said what I have of the first, my 
account would not be truthful were I to pass over the last. 

I witnessed one large fire in Port-au-Prine. As soon as it began to spread, 


the merchants who had foreign vessels in port consigned to them, ran imme-. 


q 
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diately to their stores, and tumbling their money into trunks and bags, ran with 
them to the wharfs, in the quickest time possible, and sent them on board these 
vessels. Many of the captains were unwilling to take the bags and trunks in 
that way, without knowing their contents, and begged their consignees, if they 
would have it so, to send some one on board in whose care the property might 
be left ; but they invariably preferred leaving itin that way. A fire is a signal 
for universal theft and dishonesty. Scarcely an article that is thrown into the 
streets can be secured, and a man does not know whom to trust. One man 
intrusted a bag of money to one of his neighbours in the midst of the confusion 
of the fire, and when he culled for it the next day, the man denied having 
received it, and as there was no proof the owner could not recover it. When 
I heard this and similar facts, I was not surprised at their readiness to trust 
foreign captains. The best stores here have a small building adjoining, which 
is without windows, and fire-proof, on purpose to have a place where they can 
store their money and valuables in time of fire. Thieving seems the great bane 
of the island. Those who are disposed to be industrious have no certainty that 
they will reap the rewards of their industry. While they are labouring, others 
are sleeping, who in the dead of the night will prowl around and seize upon the 
fruits of their toils. Corn, vegetables, fruits, ete., are stolen from the 
fields where they are growing, pigs, fowls, etc., are stolen from their in- 
closures. An American negro, who was disposed to be industrious, told me 
that often while he was at work at one end of his garden, thieves would be 
watching him and stealing his vegetab!cs and fruits from the other end. This 
practice is so universal that the law allows any man to shoot down a thief in 
the act of plundering. I was told of a case where a young man, hearing some 
one in the act of stealing his bananas, went out into the dark and fired at him, 
and on going to the spot was startled to find that he had killed one of his most 
intimate friends. In 1842 the city of Cape Haiten was shaken down by a 
must terrific earthquake, and probably one-half or two-thirds of its population 
were instantly killed. Of those who escaped in the general ruin, multitudes 
from the city and surrounding country rushed to the terrible scene, and engaged 
in plundering the bodies of the dead and dying! And yet, paradoxical as it 
seems, money may be transmitted from Port-au-Prince to any-part of the island 
with the utmost safety. Packages of bills containing thousands of dollars may 
be intrusted to a native, who will carry it, unmolested, across the country, 
sleeping with it under his head at night, and deliver every dollar with unfailing 
certainty. But after it is once delivered and counted, the same man would 
not hesitate to appropriate a package if an opportunity were offered. 

The island of Hayti is occupied by two distinct people, descendants of the old 
Spanish and French colonies. Its population is estimated at about 600,000 or 
700,000. The Haitians, with about two-thirds of the population, possess only 
about one-third of the territory. Its greatest length from east to west is about 
400 miles. Its breadth varies from 40 miles near its eastern extremity to 
about 150 near its centre, and it embraces, according to Mr. Lindenau, an area 
of nearly 29,500 square miles. Columbus called the island Hispaniola, and it 
has also been called St. Domingo, from the city of that name on its south-eastern 
coast; but Hayti or Haiti (the mountainous country) was its original Carib 
name. The French bestowed uponit the deserved name of la Reine des Antilles. 
All descriptions of its magnificence and beauty, even those of Washington Irving 
in his history of Columbus, fall far short of the reality. It seems beyond the 
power of language to exaggerate its beauties, its productiveness, the loveliness of 
its climate, and its desirableness asan abode for man. Columbus laboured hard 
to prove to Isabella that he had found here the original garden of Eden; and 
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any one who has wandered over these mountains and plains, breathed this 
delicious air, and feasted his soul and his eyes upon the scenes everywhere spread 
out before him, is quite ready to excuse the apparent extravagance of the great 
discoverer. To a large extent the resources of this island are at present 
undeveloped, and it presents a wide contrast to its former wealth and productive- 
ness. In 1789, it contained a population of 40,000 whites, 500,000 slaves 
and 24,000 free coloured. Not/only its rich plains, but in many parts its 
mountains were cultivated to their summits. The cultivated lands amounted to 
2,289,480 acres; which were/ divided into 793 plantations of sugar, 3,117 
plantation of coffee, 3,160 of indigo, 54 of chocolate, and 623 smaller ones for 
raising grain, yams, and other vegetable food. Its exports, as stated by the 
intendant of the colony, were £4,765,229 sterling. An active commerce 
united it with Europe, and twenty ports of trade were filled with 1,500 vessels, 
waiting to freight home its rich productions. In riding over the island the 
mementoes of this prosperity are everywhere tobe seen. Large broken kettles, 
the remains of immense sugar-houses, are strewn along the roads and over the 
fields. The remains of massive and magnificent gateways, and the ruins of 
princely dwellings, scattered over the island, are evidences of the highest state 
of wealth and luxury. But these rich plains and mountains are now aimost an 
uncultivated waste. A few coffee plantations are to be found, which are kept 
up with the greatest difficulty on account of the impossibility of securing among 
the natives the necessary labourers. The most of the people out of the towns 
live in rudely constructed houses, unfurnished with the usual comforts of life, 
and but a few degrees above the huts upon the shores of their native Africa. 
The soil is so exceedingly productive, and there is so much that grows 
spontaneously, that very little labour indeed is necessary to secure the food 
necessary to sustain life ; and the climate is such that, if so disposed, they need 
spend very little for clothing. Being thus under no compulsory necessity to 
labour, industry is the exception, intolence and idleness the rule. 

They generally inclose around or near their dwellings a small patch of 
ground, which is cultivated mostly by the females, and where, with very little 
labour, they raise coffee, bananas, corn, and other vegetables, for their own con- 
sumption, and a small surplus for sale, from the proceeds of which they procure 
their clothing and such other articles of conaenience as they are able or disposed 
to purcoase. I should judge that far the largest part of all the coffee that is 
exported from the island is raised in these small quantities, and brought to 
market in small lots upon the backs of mules. The logwood, mahogany, and 
other exports are mostly procured in small quantities in much the same way—the 
men of course doing most of this heovy labour. 

Bountiful as are the provisions for supplying the wants of man here, there is, 
incredible as it may seem, a vast deal of suffering for want of the very necessa- 
ries of life, The government being in reality an irresponsible despotism, every 
male citizen is liable to be seized at any moment and forced into the army; so 
that if he raises a crop there is no certainty but that in the very act of securing 
it he may be torn away from his family, and the fruits of his labour be left to 
perish while he is marched away to the frontier, to return he knows not when. 
In addition to this, multitudes are so thriftless and improvident that they wiil 
not make any provision for the future—they will not even gather those produc- 
tions that are everywhere so bountifully spread around them. I have rode 
through wild uncultivated woods, and seen on every hand groves of orange-trees. 
groaning under their delicious golden loads. A little further on, I have come 
upon thickets of coffee-bushes matted over with their rich purple berries. Be- 
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sides these, tobacco, ginger, and other valuable products grow wild in the same 
profusion over these mountains, and year after year there waste away and perish 
like the rank grass of the American prairies. 

But bountiful and Eden-like as is this island, the contemplation both of its 
past history and present state excites only the saddest emotions. The history of 
Hayti, from its discovery to the present day, isa most melancholy history. When 
discovered by Columbus it is supposed to have contained more than 1,000,000 
of the Carib tribe of Indians; but, incredible as it may appear, in consequence of 
their wholesale butchery by the Spaniards, and the severe drudgery they were 
compelled to undergo in the mines, in the short space of sixteen years they were 
reduced to 60,000. ‘These outrages upon humanity, entailing such a lasting 
stigma upon the Spanish name, were followed by the well-known introduction of 
slavery into the island, with all its indescribable cruelties and horrors, and its 
subsequent fearful end. But the gloomy chapter of its woes does not terminate 
with the tragic, well-known “ horrors of St. Domingo.” From that day to the 
present it has been an almost uninterrupted sceue of conffict and bloodshed. In- 
ternal dissensions and desolating civil wars have continued to mark its history ; 
and recently three great and powerful nations have intervened in vain to secure 
for this ill-starred island the blessings of peace. No soil has so long and so con- 
stantly been ensanguined with human blood. Blood marks every page of her 
history, from the time her beautifnl shores first greeted the delighted vision of 
Columbus until the present day ; the blood of the peaceful, inoffensive Caribs— 
the blood of the wronged and outraged children of Africa—the blood of their 
butchered masters—the blood of Le Clerc and his noble, but ill-fated army—the 
blood of Dessalines, Christophe, and of thousands more who have perished in the 
insurrections and revolutions that have desolated this fair island. Sad, sad in- 
deed has been the fate of the “Queen of the Antilles.”’ I leave it to others to 


deduce the lessons that her history suggests, and will not attempt to penetrate the 
dark veil that hides her future. 
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EASTWARD. 


T Loox out over the fair green land 
And I feel the warm tears start ; 

The sun goes down in the glowing West, 
But Eastward flies my heart. 

Oh, but to be a happy bird, | 
To fly from this valley-nest, { 

Over the purple mountain tops 
Away to my true love’s breast. 


There in the East a city lies, 
Splended with dome and spire ; 
There in the East are the dreamy eycs 
And the lips of my long desire. 
Oh, if I were a happy bird, 
Flying out of the West, 
Would he open his window wide, 
And give me another rest ? 


WHY? 


Dark hair, and dark, dark eyes, 

And a smile so strange and sweet, 
That, were I bound for Paradise, 

Thy smile could stay my feet : 
Though my heart break for love of the, 

Beloved, never smile on me! 


I comé, as pilgrims come, 
To worship at a shrine, 

Be thou as marble, cold and dumb, 
To each wild prayer of mine: 

Though I should die beseeching thee, 
Beloved, never answer me! 


| 
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ZERUB THROOP’S EXPERIMENT. 
BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


PART I. 
HOW ZERUB LEFT IT ALL TO PROVIDENCE. 


ERUB THROOP sat in his spring-lock sanctum. It was a contrivance 

of his, whereby it might never be precisely known whether he was out or 

in ; also no other person, curious or dishonest, could invade the place to occupy it 

even for a moment, except with door carefully set wide. He carried the key in 

his pocket. Once swung to, the heavy leaf fastened itself instantly ; then he and 

his cigar and his black cat were walled up together. Zerub always kepta 

black cat. He had had six generations of them, all precisely alike. Where the 
type varied, the kitten was drowned. 

A staircase led down from the passage without to the side entrance of his 
house. People on errands, or with bills, or to pay money, [for receive orders, 
came here. Zerub could see from his window whom it might be, 

He had an office directly below, where he made payments, and signed 
receipts, and gave such other audiences as he chose, holding thus pretty much 
all his limited intercourse with his kind. Unless he owed a man, or a man 
owed him, or one or the other wanted for money, money’s worth of use, 
property, or service, what should there be between them? Zerub Throop 
always wanted to know that. 

He had a little dining-room beyond his office. His sleeping-room was 
within his sanctum. What if he should die there some night with his oak 
sported ? 

The whole front of his large old house, a place he had taken a whim to buy 
furnished as it stood, was unused. 

He had his head out at his window at this moment at which we take him up. 
He was watching a woman who had come to the door below with something to 
sell. She had come from a good way off, peddling her wares, or she would 
never have climbed Throop Hill. 

“Tell the mistress it will be sure to make the hair grow, if it’s gone 
ever 80.” 

“Tt isn’t a mistress, it’s a master,” said the gervant Sarah, from within. 
** And he don’t buy hair-grease ; and he won’t have peddlers.” 

It isn’t grease: it’s Phoenix Regenerator. It'll” — 

“It’s no use, Itell you. Not if it would save souls. I tell you he don’t 
buy things.” And Sarah, bethinking of her half-ironed shirt-bosom, and her 
cooling flats, shut the door summarily. 

Zerub Throop laughed. The woman Jooked up. — > 
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“ My hair never comes out, madam, I assure you,” said he with a moeki 
blandness, and a half bow of his thickly-covered, close-trimmed, grizzled head. 
‘I’m not in the habit of losing things.” 

“You might, though,’ she answered, as ready as he. ‘‘ You might begin; - 
and it’s things that never went before that goes worst if they once sets out. 
When it once begins to drop, you'll »— 

“Hammer it in, ma’am! and rivet it on the other side. Good morning ;” 
and Zerub shut his window. 

“‘Hammer it in! I guess you’re used to hammerin’ in feelin’s and Christian 
charities and such. Done the undertakin’ business pretty much all along, I 
should say. Well, wait till you’re hammered in, and riveted on the other side!” 

As she walked out of the upper gate upon the hill, another woman rang the 
bell at the front-door. The sound pealed through the house startlingly. 

Hardly once in a year did any one ring at Zerub Throop’s front-door. One 
had to turn aside from the gravelled drive to reach it, across a grass-plot. Old 
vines, little trained or cared for, tangled up the porchway ; but Mrs. Whapshare 
came to the front door. She had been ten years making up her mind to.come 
at all,—ever since her husband died and left her poor. Now her little children 
‘were growing up, she had a hundred needs for them to-day that pressed her sorer 
than the needs of ten years ago. They might go out into the world to make 
their way ; but she wanted life tools to give them to go out with. Training, 
knowledge, opportunity,—these things, in the outset, must always cost somebody 
something. She could not give them bread and butter now, and send them to 
bed. There was other feeding that they were hungry for. ; 

Zerub Throop knew Mrs. Whapshare by sight, as he knew nearly every man 
and woman in the town; but he had never spoken to her. Why should he? 
She was no tenant of his. He wanted nothing of her: she could buy nothing 
of him. The human relation, as Zerub understood it, failed. The wires 
were down. 

Yet Mrs. Whapshare came, and rung at his front door, “a 

“There isa lady, sir, in the north east room, askin’ to speak to you,’ 
cailed Sarah, from outside the oak, not knocking, for she knew now that he was 
there. 

“Why didn’t yoa get rid of her, as you did of the Regenerator ? ’—half 
pleased, half surly, at her management ; first good, then bad. 

“She isn’t the regeneratin’ sort, She ain’t got bottles, nor yet books, nor yet 
fortygraphs of President Grant and Mr. Bismarck Brown, ‘There ain’t nothin’ 
to send her off on. She jests wantsto see you. I can tell you who ’tis. It’s 
Mis’ Whapshare, down Ford-street way. She stepped in as if she’d made up 
her mind ; andit’s one of the little ones that makes up with a twist.” 

Sarah Hand was almost the only person who ever made many words with 
Zerub Throop; but her words suited and amused him, and she knew it. It was 
with a sort of crusty good humour that he went down into the dim and musty 
north-east parlour where Sarah had folded back a. single shutter to see Mrs. 
Whapshare. 

’ The lady rose as he cntengi stirring the gloom and must of the corner in 
which she had seated herself, and gathering np, as it were, the darkness into 
shape with the shadowy movement of her black dress. 

Zerub bowed. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Whapshare,” said the lady. ‘‘ Mrs. M'les Whapshare.” 

Zerub sat down, and waited for more. 


“T have come: to ask you something, Mr. Throop.” 
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“Of course, madam. They all do,” answered Mr. Throop politely, drawing 
down his waistcoat, and leaning back in his chair, laying his right foot across his 
left knee, and folding his arms, as a human being in a state of siege instinctively 
barricading himself. 

Mrs. Whapshare looked at him quickly. She changed her tone and approach. 
She was not a timid woman, though she had been ten years making up her 
mind. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I began wrong. I mean, I came to tell you some- 
thing.” 

Mr. Throop bowed. 

. “ You owed my husband, Miles Whapshare, fifteen thousand dollars.” 

‘Once I did,” answered Mr. Throop. 

“Don’t you think—I mean, I do think—you owe his children something 
now.” 

“In this country, madam, no oneis persecuted for opinion’s sake. You have 
a perfect right to think so.—and —to continue thinking sv.” 

Mrs. Whapshare was forced back to her question. “ Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Throop ?” 

“No, madam. I am quite willing to answer any inquiry you would like to 
make. I do not think so. Mrs. Whapshare had to put it interrogatively again. 
Otherwise, it was plain the conversation was to drop, and in like manner would 
perpetually drop. 

“Why, sir?” 

‘*In the first place, madam, three-and-twenty years ago, Miles Whapshare 
hadn’t any children. Whatever responsibilities he undertook afterwards, he un- 
dertook in the face of his business loss. He began the world again, as I did. I 
couldn’t afford children, ma’am. In the second place, I paid him, as I did every- 
body else, twenty-five cents on the dollar, aud was discharged. I began again, 
and worked up. If Miles Whapshare didn’t work up, that is simply the differ- 
ence between us. In the third place, if I were to call it a debt now, how much 
do you think the debt would be?” | 

“T don’t know. I don’t know as that alters it.” 

**Tll tell you then. Upon fifteen thousand dollars, I paid Miles Whapshare 
three thousand seven hundred and fifty, leaving eleven thousand two hundred 
and fifty. That, at simpleinterest, would by this time just about have increased 
by one and a half. Do you think I owe Miles Whapshare’s children to-day 
ae thousand one hundred and twenty-five dollars? It is either that or 
nothing.” 

“‘T think it is likely it is that, then,” repl ed Mrs. Whapshare, with a calm 
indifference to the figures. ‘‘ But they would be glad of a very small propor- 
tion.’ 

** Possibly. Miles Whapshare was. But you leave the argument. ‘The 
grandchildren might come bacx with claia,‘by and bye. The world doesn’t go 
trailing on after that fashion. When things are squared up, they are squared. 
There had to bea deluge once, ma’am, and the race began again. Pope Gregory 
had ‘to strike ten days out of the year 1582, to bring the world’s account down 
to what the sun could pay; and I believe you think your sins are settled for on 
much the same principle, don’t you? Bankruptcy and discharge seem to be taken 
into the original plan of things. At any rate, that is what occurs, and there is 
an accepted order forit. Is this all, madam? and is your mind satisfied ? ” 

And Zerub Throop arose. - 

The woman’s figure in black moved again also, making that shape of shadow 
in the gloomy sofa-corner. A voice that trembled now came out of the shade. 
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“Tt seemed tome as if it ought to have been, somehow; a few thousand 
dollaas would have been so much to us all this time! and I know you owed it 
—_ You are rich, Mr. Throop; and you have nobody to keep your money 
or.’ 

“1 can leave it to cats and dogsif I like. I can do as I please with my 
own.’ 

“You may think you can,” said the widow, speaking firmly again; “‘ but it 
— as Providence pleases, after all. Even the king’s heart is in the hand of 

e Lord.” 

“'Vrey well! Try Providence; but, if Providence is anything like Zerub 
Throop, it won’t do tc begin by telling him he owes you an old debt on some- 
body’s else account.” 

** You know about that Mrs. Whapshare ?” Mr. Throop said, interrogatively, 
to Sarah Hand, when she was bringing in his dinner,—a roasted duck, with 
port wine sauce. ‘‘ She’s a pretty comfortable sort of person, I should think. 

** Well,” answered Sarah, folks is most alwers pretty comfortable, ain’t thzy, 
except the regular give-up starvation ones? You see’em goin’ ’round; and they 
has shoes an’ stockin’s on, an’ gowns, and bunnits, or coats an’ hats; and they 
goes in somewheres when it rains, or it comes night; aud they git breakfast an’ 
dinner, an’ supper, I ’spose, or else they wouldn’t be goin’ round. You don’t 
see ’em dropping nowheres. Of course, they're comfortable. Everybody gets 
shook down into some sort of aplace. The world’s like a hoss-car: they git in, 
and they git out; an’ they’ve been took along between. Some sets down, and 
some stands up, and some hangs on to the straps. Some gits into a place at the 
beginning, and some slips into one when somebody else gits out. There don’t 
seem to be no rule about it ; it regilates itself.” 

** But Mrs. Whapshare ?—she lives in a good house.” 

“They can’t eat shingles and timbers, though. ’Tain’t like little King 
Boggins.” 


“‘She has a roof over her head, however, and it is her own. She has several 


children.” 

‘*More. She’s got six.” 

All grown 

* Well, the everidge of ’em is; Charlotte, she’s eleven. Miles Wharpshare 
died ten years ago, and didn’t leave much of anything but the old house and the 
garding and the six children and a mess of old store-books full of bad debts and 
tribulations.” 

“Been to school ?” 

~ Children? Yes, an’ meetin’,- and Sunday-school, right straight along. 
John, he’s got a place in a store. They’re nice folks enough. Mis’ Whapshare 
ain’t got much force to her, though.” ee 

“‘T should think she had done pretty well under the circumstances.” 

«‘That’s justit. She’s a woman that’s alwers been under a lot of ’em—clear 
down. What business do folks have to be under the circumstances, I wonder ? 
Why don’t they get on top of em? ‘What is eircumstances made for ?” 3 

“ To stand round, Sarah,” said Mr. Throop, in italics. ‘ If you knew Latin, 
you'd see. ‘That’s what we've got to do with ’em. Keep ’em in their places. 
Make ’em stand round!” 

“ Or git,” said Sarah sententiously. 

Mr. Throop laughed. 

“ Bring me a lemon,” he said; and Sarah, having done that, understood 
that the conversation was at an end, and withdrew, like a circumstance, into the 
kitchen. 
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The one course over, Zerub went, as was hiscustom, upstairs to his wine, his 
dessert, and his cigar. Henever ate pastry. A little fruit was set upon the 
round table, in his sanctum, alsoa basket of sma!l sweet biscuits,—these more 
especially for the benefit of the cat, to whom he fed them ; besides these, a 
bottle with cap of tinfoil over the cork, his cigar-holder, tray, and match-box. 
In this company, Mr. Throop always read his papers after dinner for an hour. 
The cat, when she had got biscuits enough, dosed beside him on a soft square 
sofa-cushion, flung down, for her use, upon the floor. Zerub pulled her ears 
once in a while, and woke her up to tell her the news, and what he thought 
about it. 

_ “She knows, and she don’t contradict,” said he. 

To-day he did not read long. 

“« They'll get into a mess in Europe; won’t they, Tophet ? They've got to, 
sooner or later ; that’s what I told the Whapshare woman. The world’s never 
safe from a muddle but when it’s just out of one; and, if youcan’t be safe then 
for a while, what’s the use of the muddle ? Hey, old cat ?” 

Tophet rose lazily, stretched out her fore-legs to their farthest possible extent, 
stretched up her hind ones, lifting her back into a heap, and drvoping her neck 
into a hollow; then gathered herself together again, with raised and vibrant 
tail, and rubbed and coiled herself round her master’s ancles. 

**T wonder how it would seem to do it, old cat ? I wonder what she would 
think herself, if I really did ? See here, now ;” and Mr. Throop drew forth 
his great wallet, and therefrom took a slip of white paper, such as he-kept ready 
for bills and receipts. He dipped a pen into an inkstand that stood upon the 
table, and wrote four lines. 

“That would doit.” 

He was only thinking now, not soliloquising. Mr. Throop never did that 
foolish thing ; he only talked out now and then, in scraps, to the cat. 

He sat holding that which he had from a queer impulse written, fancying queer 
what-ifs about it. 

“ That would do it. Give that woman thisslip of paper, and it turns her life 
over for her, *tother side up again,—the side she hasn’t seen for ten, twenty 
years, perhaps, by that time, no, nur ever ; and it alters six lives after her’s. 

**T don’t suppose anybody ever wrote exactly such a note as that ; couldn’t 
be discounted. It would stand good, though, when the time came. Mrs. 
Whapshare, two things are between you and this slip of paper,—my will, and 
my life. I can, andI can not. There comes in free agency, and all the rest of 
it. It is certain that I either shall or shall not turn this freak into fact. Cer- 
tain somewhere. Where? In time, or Providence Providence may meddle 
with such things; but I never came across Providence amongst ’em that’s all. 
I’ve had my way to work up; and I’ve been left pretty much to myself: and 
Ihave worked it. I’m left to myself now. AmIthough? How do Iknow? 

“* See here, what ifI do neither? WhatifI leave it to Providence to finish 
it, if it will ?” 

There was a small blank in one of the four lines. Zerub Throop dipped his 
pen again, and filled the space with two words. He turned it over, and en- 
dorsed it with a date and a sentence. Then he iaid down the pen, and sat fold- 
ing and rolling the paper abstractedly several minutes, until he held it in a tight 
round, like a very small Catherine-wheil, between his finger and his thumb- 

“ Would it ever fire off?” he wondered. 

_In the same whimsical, half-voluntary way, as if letting his vagary, that he 
might stop at any point, run on with him, he tore a bit of tinfoil from the sheaf 
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that had covered his bottle, and rolled it again, carefully and compactly, in that. 


He folded and pressed and smoothed the foil around it, and welded it into a 
silvery ball. 

‘Did you ever see a secret, Tophet?” he said to the cat. ‘‘ That’s a secret. 
That's the sort of thing it is, when you take it out of your mind and look 
at it.” 

Then he sat holding it again, amusing himself so,—playing passively, as it 
were, with fate and possibility,—others’ fate that he thought he held first in his 
own mind and will, now that he had taken it out, and loaked at it, between his 
thumb and finger. 

But what was he to do next, or not to do, seeing he had given it up to Provi- 
dence? Providence would neither put it by, out of his thumb and finger, nor 
throw it way. 

‘*T won't destroy the thing;” he said. “I'll go as far as that, and then it is 
out of my hands. I'll leave it loose on creation. Things have to go somewhere. 
What difference will it make to me?” 

He laid it out of his fingers, on the table, anywhere, as it happened to fall. 

‘* That’s all between you and me, Tophet,” he said. 

“ Wi—ai—o !” answered the cat. 

* And—the post, Tophet ; you and meand the post. What do people mean 
by the post ?” 

Then he took his hat and cane, and went off for his afternoon walk. 

Zerub Throop was not an ill-souled man; he was only a strange, solitary 
one,—grown selfish and one-brained through solitariness, and through having 
“* worked his way up.” 

Sarah Hand came up stairs, found the door hooked back that she might enter, 
carry off the empty bottle, the fruit-basket, and the torn bit of tinfoil that was 
evidently rubbish, beside it. She picked up the round bright ball, looked at it, 
turned it over, saw that it was folded, not crumpled, and Jaid it into the little 
grooved lid at the top of Mr. Throop’s writing-desk, to keep company with an 
old knife, a bit of sealing-wax, some used pens, and a piece of india-rubber. 
Sarah Hand never “cleared up ” anything that could by any possibility ever be 
called for or thought of again. There were old bits of paper, scribbled with 
temporary calculations, tucked between the leaves of his blotting-book, 
thrust into his match-box, and clasped among the notes and scraps in his little 
gilt finger-clip, that had been dusted over and replaced for month after month, 
even year after year. ' 

So, when Zerub came home, there the secret lay, taken care of by Providence 
and Sarah Hand. There it continued to lie for several weeks ; till, one day, 
when he lifted the grooved lid to fiud something that was underneath, the silvery 
ball rolled out at the end, and upon the table, and down to the floor. 

Zerub looked at it. 

“ It’s out of my keeping,” said he ; ‘I’ve nothing to do with it.” And he 
let it be. 

Sarah Hand picked it up when she swept next day, and dropped it into the 
bronze matchbox, where it fell to the bottom, among some stray tacks, 
and screws and buttons that were safe there from being lost or wasted, and also 
from ever being drafted to any earthly use. 

Zerub did not ask for or look for it. It had fairly got beyond his knowledge 
now, 28 when one wilfully loses count of some sound or motion one has pained 
oneself involuntarily in followiug, and is thankful to let go. One night, months 
after, he upset his matchbox in the dark. The dust that iell from it got brushed 
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up in the morning, the tacks and screws and buttons put back again, and 
nobody, of course, thought of or recollected anything more ; until, that same 
afternoon, sitting with his wine and his paper and his cigar, Zerub saw the cat 
claw something from under the edge of the low, broad base of his round table, 
give it a pat, to try if it had life in it, and sent it shining across the floor. _ 

“Why, that’s—” said Zerub; but, before he came to the exclamation point 
at the end of his sentence, Tophet was after it again; and a second buffet drove 
it straight before his eyes to the one possible spot where it could get lost out of 
that room,—down the open lips of the old-fashioned, brass-valved register. 

“ That’s all!” said Zerub, with a deliberate period. ‘‘ Nothing is lost while 
you know where it is. But it’s none of our business; is it, black cat?” 

They two knew; and they never told. 

Afterwards Zerub Throop lived on for the space of two years and five months, 
and gathered to himself his interests and his dividends, and smoked his cigar 
daily after his dinner : but he never spoke again with Miles Whapshare’s widow, 
or put her name again to any paper that he wrote or cansed to be written; and 
atthe end of this time, suddenly, and in the midst of his strength, he turned 
away from all these things, as if he had never striven for or possessed them, and 
went, as we all go, to “ work his way ” up farther. . 


MONT CEN{S. 
THE ROAD. 


()* the 4th of January, 1871, at half-past six a.m., we left Gevena to cross 

Mont Cenis. The stars were twinkling faintly through the cold fog which 
is the prevalent winter atmosphere of Switzerland, especially near the lokes, as 
we groped our way forlornly along the platform to the train. We were asked 
for our passports—a strange precaution, as the most dangerous person could not 
do a country much harm by going out of it. The first-class carriages are very 
handsome and comfortable on most of the railways, but cold as Charity’s pro- 
verbial hackney-coach. The only mode of heating them is by long, flat copper 
cases filled with hot water, laid on the floor under foot, These are never warm 
when the train starts: the traveller remonstrates, aud is told that they will be 
replenished at one of the first stations. The station is never less than an ‘hour 


distant : on reaching it the tepid foot-warmer is taken out, and that from the | 


next carriage substituted: at least, the one which is brought in place of. yours 
is never warmer than that which is taken away, which leads to this conclusion. 
There was plenty of time to think it out, and many other things, as the train 
stopped ten minutes at some places, half an hour at others, and an hourand 
three-quarters at Culoz, the junction with the road to Lyons. The train with 
which we were bound to connect there was fifty-five minutes behind time; this 
did not quite account for the delay, but nobody seemed surprised ; and there was 
but one explanation given then for anything that went wrong on every railway 
which begins or ends in France—the siege of Paris. 

At Culoz we were again asked fur passports, and required to exhibit the 
contents of our trunks and hand-bags. There, too, passengers are expected to 


breakfast, and it repays one to go to these wayside tables d’hote for the sake of 


the conversation one sometimes hears at them. On this occasion a very amiable 
young Englishman mentioned that he hada circular ticket which would take 
him anywhere, and asked the advice of the company as to where he should go. 


‘ “*The world was all before him where to choose.” 


Somebody recommended Naples, and half promised him an eruption of Vesuivu _ 


as further inducement. ihe 
** Any goed house on top, where one can stop, you know?” he inquired. 


‘‘ No,” said his interlocutor, looking into his own tea-cup. ‘‘ Aw !—not like the 
Rigi then you know?” The general impression was, that the young man was . 


on his first tour, but as he soon told us that he had been three times to the Black 
Sea and twice to Rome, we all agreed that he was not one of those who are. 
spoiled by travelling. 


Meanwhile the morning was growing old, but the fog had thickened, and 


| 
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nothing was to be seen of the route, which is called remarkably lovely even for 
that part of the world. At Chambéry we began to sce the sun shining on the 
mountains. . The road 1ises from this point, though the pass does not begin 
before St. Michel. We were due there about half-past twelve, and arrieved at 
quarter past three. We had left the mist behind, the sky was clear and the 
afternoon sun slanting across the Alps. How bleak they looked! how forbid- 
ding in their shrouds of snow! But one would rather face anything now than 
stop for an hour at St. Michel, the dirtiest and dreariest of Alpine towns. So 
we showed our passports again, and got into the mountain-train, which was 
standing on the Fell track with its strange-looking central rail. There was but 
one first-class carriage, shaped like our street dars, with seats for twelve 
passengers, calculated with the precision of a street car. Luckily, there were 
but nine, aparently the offscouring of all nations: there was a low German, 
a low Frenchmar, a low Italian, and a low Jew who loooked like a Spaniard or 
Portuguese; there were two decent Englishmen, employés of the road, and a 
couple of quiet women. The windows are behind and above the heads of the 
travellers, so that to see through them it is necessary to stand up, but as the 
steam from the engine soon coated them thickly with ice, that was not worth 
while. For once, the foot-warmers were so hot and so often refilled, and 
everybody so well muffled, that by common consent the door was constantly 
opened to see the wonders of the way. 

The train on starting ran swiftly up a steep incline, whisked round and set off 
in another direction, and St. Michel, which we had left but a moment before 
was far below us; then we began snaking upwards by a series of zig-zags, 
which gave one the sensation of being whirled upa spiral staircase: the next 
moment we were twisting downward with equal speed, then round a sharp 
corner, and across a bridge over a dizzy ravine, then straight up again, and then 
down as if we were shooting a cataract, 

This alternation continued throughout the journey, but during the first three 
hours we were conscious of going higher, and during the last three of coming 
down again. Nothing describes it better than Prince Paul’s approach to the 
audience withthe Grand Duchesse—“ on monte, on descend, on remote, on 

escend, on reremonte, on reredescend”—+ill first one finds one’s self at the 
top, and finally at the bottom ; the stokers, brakesmen, and guards shout to 
one another incessantly, like sailors managing a ship in a gale of wind, and as 
we drew near a tunnel or any passage of peculiar difficulty, their cries redoubled, 
and in tones of such wild excitement as to produce a sense of imminent catas- 
trophe. By degrees the effect of this wears off: one draws longer breath and 
begins to look about; the old post road by which the diligence crawls over the 
mountain lies beside the track, and we constantly met and crossed the line of the 
new railway: it passes tbrough innumerable tunnels before reaching the great 
one, just finished, whose black mouth looks like the gate where hope is left 
behind. The bridges and embankments are magnificent, like old Roman works 
for size and solidity, and on a scale worthy of the grand scenery around them; 
the whole road, before diverging entirely from the present one, is ona lower level 
and of course the great tunnel cuts off the main ascent entirely. It seems a 
pity to burrow in the bowels of the earth to avoid one of ihe finest sights on its 
whole surface. 

As the track winds upwards the cliffs grow sheer and beetling, the peaks are 
higher, the gorges deeper, the flat bits fewer and smaller, the remoteness from 
all human life is more solemnly felt. Day was declining, and the sunlight 
crept higher and higher, lying first acros the sombre face of the mountain as it 
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looked forth from its hood of snow, then on the brown woodlands whicl: 
clothe the steeps, then over stretches of dark-green pine forest on colder heights, 
and last on the white summits, until they glowed with a colour which is like no 
sunset, but the dawn of an eternal day, Sometimes the road ran between 
walls of rock which almost shut out the sky: over these hung waterfalls, that 
spring down in summer with a single leap—now one huge icile, fluted like a 
Doric or Ionic column; the streams that feed them are frost-bound in their 
rocky beds. We saw no living water except the torrent which rushes sparkling 
and foaming beside the track, its clear waves looking bright and black between 
the snow-covered banks. Sometimes the rcad crossed a bridge where we hung 
in mid-air, and looked down into the heart of the mountains rent with gorges 
and chasams, a mere chaos of crags and abysses, and the snow lying over all. 
At long intervals we saw perched on a ledge overhead a village in its solitary 
squalor, a mere huddle of miserable cottages, with a little church: in another 
instant we were looking down upon its spire. When the last of these was left 
behind loneliness reigned supreme. Evening came down upon a_ prospect 
which was growing stern and awful; the huge boulders on the banks and 
in the bed of the stream loooked like blocks of solid ice; the masses of 
rock rising abruptly amid the snow-covered slopes were as white as the barriers of 
the Arctic world. For a while the horizon was wrapped in the grey of twilight, 
and objects were indistinguishable: then by degrees the moon gained power 
and prevailed, and showed a wonderful scene. There was not a tree, a shrub, a 
rock in sight: we were crossing a plain sheeted in white. Close above it were 
the highest peaks of the mountain, and stooping down over them the dark blue 
midwinter-night sky and its great stars. The universal snow around us lies 
there for half the year: the snow above us is the snow that never melts, The 
moonlight shed a silvery sheen over the whole: there was only the snow, the 
mountain-top, the sky and the lights of heaven. As we sped silently along we 
passed a large building in this frozen wilderness: it was the Hospice, half of it 
still occupied by the good monks, and half used as barracks. It stood up dark 
against the snow, for it was nine o’clock and every light was out. It was soon 
out of sight, and nothing remained but the railroad track and the telegraph 
wires to remind us of man’s existence and of his constant warfare with the 
tremendous powers of Nature. Suddenly the train stopped, and whence no- 
body could guess, one in authority came and demanded our passports. The 
apparition of Davy Jones in mid-ocean is not more startling. It was like waking 
from a dream, and was the step from the sublime to the ridiculous. Had we 
been spies and traitors of the worst sort we could have done no mischief up 
there; and had we been proved to be such, we could not have been turned 
adrift where we were. However, these precautions may be indispensable to a 
monarchical government. We now began to pass through the snow-sheds which 
enclose the road for miles together, and answer the purpose of tunnels for de- 
priving one of sight and hearing, and driving in all the steam, smoke and foul 
air. ‘There is a long chain of these from the summit of the pass down the 
southern side, and as we rushed serpentwise downward through the dark the 
effect was bewildering. One felt as if one had a corkscrew in one’s brain ; one: 
felt as if one were drunk ; one felt as if one had taken opium ; one felt as if one 
were spinning head-foremost down the circles of space; one grew giddy, sleepy, 
stunned, unconscious, 
When horizontal motion and a breath of fresh air brought back the senses, 
we were down in the pine woods. By-and-bye we came to tlie deciduous forests, 
and then we ran into the fog again. At length there was a halt, a great, dark 
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arch, some feeble lights and a smell of thaw. We were asked for our tickets : 
we had taken them in the morning at a place called by its inhabitants Genf: 
it was now spoken to us as Ginevra. We were invited to descend and once 
more open our trunks. One of the ladies, a little numb and dazed perhaps by 
the journey, was rather slow to comply. La maudline qui ve veut pas obeir ! 
(‘‘ The she-maudlin who won’t do as she’s told!”) growled one official to 
another. The room were we underwent this process had been called ‘* Zoll” 
when we stopped in the morning ; at noon it was ‘‘ Douane” ; now it was “ La 
Dogana.” ‘The place was Susa. We were at the foot of the pass: it was 
Italy, and everything was in a warm slop. 


THE TUNNEL. 


It is but natural that the completion of the tunnel through Mont Cenis—or, to 
be more precise, through the Frejus, Mont Cenis being a good way off—should 
have caused so much rejoicing in Italy, for the credit which attaches to this 
stupendous work belongs wholly to that country. It was planned by Italian 
engineers, endorsed and adopted by the great Italian statesman with all the en- 
thusiasm of his nature, executed throughout by Italian brains and hands, and 
has thus far even been paid for by the Italian people, though France is expected 
to refund her share of the cost. While the plans were prepared as early as 
1856, the real work can hardly be said to have been commenced until 1862— 
when the boring-machines invented by the Piedmontese Sommeiller went into 
operation—and yet the entire tunnel was completed on Christmas Day, 1870. 
The actual length excavated is 12,236 metres, not 12,220, as estimated at 
first , although the geodetic calculations hav2 been found surprisingly correct in 
every other respect. 

Originally begun on Sardinian territory, which then embraced the northern 
as well as the southern decline of the mountain, the tunnel passes through what 
is now half Italian and half French soil, so that its centre actually constitutes the 
frontier. In the meantime, the petty state at the foot of the Alps which had 
the pluck to undertake this gigantic enterprise has ceased to exist: its larger 
southern portion has been swallowed by the new Italian monarchy, while its 
smaller northern (Savoy) has been ceded to France as the price for the Sardinio- 
Italian metamorphosis. These are no trifling events to have occurred within so 
brief a period as that which has elapsed between the first conception and the 
completion of the great work. Indeed, we doubt whether the great Italy of to- 
day would approach a similar undertaking with an energy and a spirit equal to 
that shown by the little Sardinia of a dozen years ago. ‘Though no longer con- 
sidered the backbone of the kingdom, the Piedmontese provinces still remain its 
most valuable part. And yet the political centre of gravity is constantly moved 
farther south from its rugged Alpine cradle, and many begin to speculate how 
long the new state will preserve in its wandering those virtues to which it 
owes in a great measure its existence. Stripped of the strong bulwark which it 
knew so well to defend in the west this old Piedmontese land is now treated 
like a mere remote border province. It was bad enough that the crade of 
the Italian dynasty should have been bartered away to a neighbour who looks 
down from the Alps into its fertile valleys, but few probably expected that the 
very tunnel which was originally meant to unite the people of the same state 
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would be turned into a gate for foreign intercourse. Time must show whether 
this intercourse will always be a friendly one. In spite, of all that has lately 
been said about the unalterable love and friendship of the two Latin sister 
states who have grasped hands under the earth, there may come a day when 
this Alpine portal will admit hostile legions, and these sisters disagree, as others 
have done before. j 

Though—as already observed above—the plans for the tunnel had already 
been completed in 1856, it would be a mistake to infer that five whole years 
were wasted before the real work began. On the contrary, this time was em- 
ployed in preparatory labours as difficult as the scheme itself was daring. The 
first question presented for solution was to ascertain with the utmost accuracy 
the line on which the boring should proceed, so that the work might be 
begun on both sides of the mountain in such a manner as to ensure the junction 
of both tunnels at one point. To effect this object, it became necessary to 
discover on the summit some place where a landmark visiblefrom both termini 
might be erected, but no such place could be found. On this account the 
straight line desired for the jnnction of two parts had to be obtained by 
piecemeal, which in turn necessitated a series of signal stations whose differences 
in height had to be ascertained with extreme care, or the tunnel might have 
been bored higher on the one side than on the other. The least inaccuracy in 
the instruments, which should cause the boring on either side to vary by a 
hair’s breadth from a straight line, must have inevitably resulted in the two 
parts passing each other in the centre of the mountain. It was therefore only 
after long and careful adjustments of the instruments and the erection of signals 
on the mountain that the measurements instituted in the course of 1857 ascer- 
tained the desired straight line. The same measurements also revealed the 
fact that the starting-poiut on the Italian side would have to be seven hundred 
and eighty feet higher than that on the French side. 

Under these circumstances it might have been easier to construct the 
tunnel from the French to the Italian side in an ascending straight line. But 
the work was to be begun simultaneously at both ends, and provision had conse- 
quently to be made for the escape not only of the water used in the construction 
but also that which wss likely to be struck in boring. For these reasons it was 
decided to locate the tunnel so high in the ceutre that it should have a declen- 
sion both ways, and a gentle rise from the Italian side to the centre, wtth a 
more abrupt decline on the French, was adopted. 

One of the many marvels wrought by this colossal enterprise was the change 
which the Alpine wilderness underwent when the few hamlets scattered on both 
sides of the mountain became pepulous manufacturing districts. But the greatest 
marvel of all was the invention of that boring-machine which has marked a new 
era in the history of mechanical science and engineering skill. To bore through 
nearly seven miles of solid rock demanded a motor capable of setting in operation 
on both sides of the tunnel a machine that would continue its work in the very 
heart of the mountain and while miles away from the driving power. As steam 
cools and becomes water when too far from its boiler, it was, of course, out of 
the question to use it at such a dictance, even if the engine could have penetrated 
into the rock without those in charge teng suffocated by the dense smoke. 
Chains, pulleys, wheels, &c., could not be thought of seriously by any one 
acquainted with the loss by friction, which increases in a ratio to the distance over 
which the force is to be transmitted. Wa‘er might perhaps have been conducted in 
canals the whole distance, but even if the vast volume required for injection and 
ejection at such a height could have been procured, the loss of time and the 
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expense must have been ruinous. It was therefore evident that some other motor 
was needed to obtain the desired results, and this was finally discovered in 
condensed air—a force not only easy to transmit in pipes without much waste 
but one that can be applied effectively at almost any distance. 

But not even the erection of works at both termini of the tunnel, which should 
condense the air in pipes and furnish the machine as it steadily penetrated the 
rock with a motor, was the most difficult part of the problem. This machine 
itself was to drive long steel bolts into the solid stone, turn them at each blow, 
and then inject a stream of water to cool the point of the borer: in addition to 
this, the machine was to continue on in the excavated passage, and perform its 
work so rapidly and surely that the powder for the blasts could safely be inserted 
into the drilled holes. The construction of such a machine, which would work 
with the precision and regularity of clockwork, was the problem that the men 
who proposed to tunnel the Alps had to solve; and their having done so must 
read, even in the age of the Atlantic Telegraph, the Pacific Railway and the 
Snez Canal, like the page of a fairy tale. 


MORNING AND EVENING SONGS. 
MORNING. 


LIKE lover, with soft, noiseless feet, 
Speechless and sweet, 

She enters at my chamber-door ; 

I see her, and ask nothing more, 
She is so sweet, so sweet. 


No promise unto me she makes, 
No promise takes : 
But beckons: I rise up in haste ; 
. My heart leaps panting with foretaste 
Of what it overtakes. 


By sunlight I can see the shine 
Of things divine 
Within her arms ; I see her wings ; 
T hear how as she soars she sings, 
In words and tones divine, 


EVENING. 


The blazing chariots of fire 
Roll higher and higher. 
She is translated ; she has trod 
No death ; she was beloved of God 
He calls her, lifts her higher. 


Never for me she looketh back: 
If I could lack 
Courage to follow, while I hear 
Her song, the right to call her dear 
I should forever lack. 


Low on the chilly earth I lie, 
And watch the sky ; 

My pillow is my little sheaf; 

I wonder that I feel no grief 
To see the darkened sky. 


It must be in some holy place 
I, face to face, 
Shall meet her, when from some long sleep 
I wake. God grant that she may keep 
For me a smiling face ! 


SONGS OF THE SIERRAS.* 


ONGS of the Sierras” is a volume of thoroughly American poetry by a 
thoroughiy American poet. They may not owe any superiority to their 
purely American type; but it lends them a novel interest for most readers. 
They wonder that the wild mountain and tropical life has found no laureate 
before; and there is to them something as fascinating to contemplate in this 
singer’s issuing through the Golden Gate upon the world as in the unveiling and 
uplifting of the great Californian land itself. 

The greater part of the scenery and incident of “ Songs of the Sierras ;’ belong 
in fact to that most brilliant episode in all the epic of American history, whose 
details comprise the war with Mexico, the discovery of gold, the rush of emigra- 
tion, the growth of shining cities on the Pacific shores, the building of a State,-— 
an episode in which every passion and every race has had its part, but which we 
have been accustomed to consider as prosaic matter-of-fact until the enchanter 
came, and transmuted it into the realms of poetry. 

This splendid Nicaraguan drama of the filibusteros is quite as national, too, 
as the “ Californian ”’ and ‘‘ Arizonian” are; and so is the legend of the ‘* Last 
Taschastas,” an individual, be it said, who, having stalked through our literature 
since the days of Fenimore Cvoper, here fires a poisoned arrow, and sails away 
into the Western sea, so that we may reasonably indulge the hope that we have 
really had the last of him. 

We are sorry to say, though, that the ‘* Last Taschastas ” is not the only old 
acquaintance in the volume ; but Lara and the Corsair, in war paint and feathers, 
occasionally look out upon us, not perhaps improved by their transmigration ; 
though it must be confessed as to these, that in their vividness and humanity they 
are somewhat nearer to us than “‘ the grand, gloomy, and peculiar” heroes of the 
earlier poet are. 

Indeed, the poet himself is as typical of the country as are his poems; for from 
his preface we learn to identify him with the “rough edges of the frontier,” and 
a region ‘‘walled from the world by seas onone hand and the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains in savage grandeur on the other,” where, as he says, the city of 
Mexico was his Mecca ; while there is something peculiarly characteristic in the 
audacity that took him to the world’s capital to confront the world’s criticism 
with his book. 

We cannot deny that these poems exhibit some crudities. There are repeti- 
tions of the same thought and phrase, and those blemishes which proceed from 
ignorance of the established canons of verse; but less could hardly be expected 
from a man not yet thirty, whose whole life has been spent among the rude 
scenes of which he writes, while even these blemishes are gilded by his genius, 
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Here and there we find palpable evidence of the poets whom he has read and 
admired,—unconscions imitation of Poe, a sleepy trace of Morris, or such a ring 
of Swinburne as in the sung beginning with the following stanza :— 


“‘O tempest-tossed sea of white bosoms ! 
O breasts with demands and desires ! 
O hearts filled of fevers, of fires, 
Reaching forth from the tangible blossoms, 
Reaching far for impossible things ! ”’ 


But the writer is plainly not the person long to draw inspiration from his con- 
temporaries, remaining the mere meadow of their overflow rather than seeking 
the “‘ wells of English undefiled” from which they draw their own strength ; for 
in‘the main, and with exception of the few instauces to which we have adverted, 
the book is the most original of the generation. 

There are indications of dramatic force in ‘‘ Ina;” but it is far less apparent 
there than in the Arizonian poem, which, in spite of its narrative form and lyric 
loveliness, gives a-projection and aa action to its characters as lively as that of a 
bas-relief. On this superb piece of work and the ‘ Nicaraguan” the poet 
might have been content to rest his fame. Although their versification is so 
uniform as to suggest metrical poverty, yet its ease is almost unparalleled, the 
thought flowing into the measure with as little effort as a brook seems to make 
in flowing between its banks, while its simplicity is charming. All the person- 
ages, too—the Arrozit in the desert of New Mexico, who shoot golden bullets at 
the buffalo; the black muchacho ; the daughter of the Montezumas; the Spanish 
rider with his red silk serape, his tapidaros, and catenas; and all the rest,—are 
the most picturesque possible. It is to be admitted that we weary a little of 
the brown Montezuma maiden ;and the mighty riders on thundering black 
coursers : and that we do not acquiesce in the plots of all the tales, believing 
that the man who would not sell Paché at any price would surely have gone 
down in the sea of fire with his dark, bride, and thinking that the miner might 
better have corresponded with his sweetheart than have expected her to remain 
faithful to him through twenty years of silence and neglect. But we are fain to 
forget such trivial objection, in view of the novelty of these brief dramas, the 
strength with which they sweep forward, and the beauties in which they abound, 
and we here beg to protest against any association of the poet’s individuality 
with the heroes of the stories, which he expressly tells us were “taken from 
the lips of mountain men as they sat and told them around their camp and cabin 
fires.” 

The wealth of the imagery pictured on these pages is certainly marvellous ; 
while it is always the natural outgrowth of the subject, all of it being evidently 
taken from among the familiar objects of the poet’s daily life— 


“The proud mustangs with bannered mane, 
And necks that never knew a rein, 
And nostrils lifted high ; ” 


or the hilltop whither the wild beasts had fled from the flood, and — 


“In perfectest peace expectant stood, 
With their heads held high and their limbs a-quiver ; 
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the rushing buffalo herd, that ‘‘ come like a surge of the sea ;” the “‘rock-lipped 
canon,” with its twin black bears ; the horizon where 


* Afar the bright Sierras lie, 
A swaying line of snowy white, 
A fringe of heaven hung in sight, 
Against the blue base of the sky ;” 


the flood, the burning prairie, and the sights of more tropical regions, 


** Hard by, a long green bamboo swung 
And bent like some great bow unstrung, 
And quivered like a willow wand. 
Beneath a broad banana’s leaf, 

Perched on its fruits that crooked hang, 
A bird in rainbow splendour sang 
A low, sad song of tempered grief ;” 


the wild lilies tall as maidens are ;” the monstrous snake that 


“ Writhed and curved, and raised and lowered 
His folds like liftings of the tide ; ” 


the 


* Kakea, singing in a dream 
The wildest, sweetest song a soul can drink ;” 


the cockatoo 


*‘ That slid his beak along the bough, 
And walked and talked, and hung and swung, 
In crown of gold, and coat of blue, 
The wisest fool that ever sung ;” 


or the ancient quinine wood where they 


** Found a city old,—so old 
Its very walls were turned to mould, 
And stately trees upon them stood. 
No history has mentioned it, 
No map has given it a place,— 
The last dim trace of tribe and race ;” 


and in fact it would be impossible to instance any more gorgeous description than 
that whole account of the advance of an army through the depths of the forests 
of Central America. 


(To be Continued in our next.) 
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I MIGHT have known something queer was going to happen when the Simple 
Susan went down. 

Dame Fortune, or the equally unamenable female yclept Evolution, who has 
usurped her place in nineteenth century mythology, always makes two bites at a 
cherry when she considers it worth her while to taste it at all—as witness the 
old proverbs : ,““It never rains but it porus;” “* Misfortune never comes 
singly:” ‘* Accidents hunt in couples ;” and the like—and I might have fore- 
seen that more would come of it than a simple shipwreck, if I had not been too 
ardently engaged in rescuing myself from the débris of my belengings, to 
speculate upon the law of sequences. 

And, even in the light of antiquity, condensed into proverbs and polarised by 
personal experience, I fcel inclined to excuse myself. 

Tossing up and down in an open boat on the stormy waves of the North 
Pacific, and watching the tea-chests and spice-bales into which, in an evil hour, 
one has metamorphosed one’s precions eagles and moidores, bob away into Ultima 
Thule, or wherever it is all the lost things go to—(a shrewd old tar, of my 
acquaintance, has a theory which he maintains in the face of all geography, and 
with considerable show of reason, too, that there is, in some unexplored, unex- 
plorable region, such a hole as Syms dreamed cf, and that it is crammed and 
jammed full of them)—is not a situation eminently conducive to the exercise of 
philosophy, Speneerian or otherwise. And when to these discouraging circum- 
stances are added a sick Irishman as sole compagnon du voyage, and a 
half-empty cigar-case and pocket-flask of brandy as sole provision for what bids 
fair to be a lengthy cruise, I think one may hold oneself fairly justified in 
thinking and acting, as the saying is from hand to mouth ; and denouncing Damc 
Yortune, or the other woman, for the rum old jade she looks to be. ee 

It was a very uncomfortable pickle to be in, I can assure you; and being in 
a was all owing, under Dame Fortune, or the other woman, to the Great Tea 

mpany. 

I had fallen heir to a fortune, or, at least, the rudiments of one—just that 
snug little sum which bloated capitalists are always likening to the snowball 
which, skilfully turned over, gathers and grows into a mountain. 

Looking around for a comfortable, well-powdered, inclined plane down which 
to roll it, I stumbled upon one of the advertisements of that immortal company. 

Good reader, did you ever peruse one? If you have not, try it. You'll 
find it even yet, upon the cover of your favourite magazine, or in the columns 
of your daily paper. 

‘Try it; and Vil guarantee it will have the same effect upon you that it had 
upon me, You willimmediately make a rough guess at the sum-total of those 
‘eight profits,” and paint upon the fumes of your meerschaum a picture in gold- 
foil, regular pre-Raphaelite style, of yourself as banker, owner, shipper, 
importer, speculator, deal, &c., all in one. 
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And I'll engage, too, if you happen to have, as I had, a snug little pile 
awaiting investment, and no feminines to cry you nay, you'll charter a ship, as 
I did, and hire a captain and crew, and go out as your own supercargo, and buy 

onr tea at a bargain—and here’s wishing you better luck with your venture 
than [had with mine. 

Things went on smoothly enough at first, though—have you observed, they 
always do when one is getting into a scrape I secured a splendid ship, and a 
capital captain, and acreditable crew. We made a good voyage out, bought a 
fine cargo of teas at a bargain in Hong-Kong, filled up the chinks with spices at 
Manilla, and set sail for home in the best health and spirits, all hands round. 

We were—somewhere—I don’t know precisely the latitude and longitude ; 
and I had just settled fairly to work boring my way through the package of 
cigars and chest of novels I had reserved for the home voyage, when, one after- 
noon, just at the middle of a choice Havana, and at the very dénouement of 
Miss Braddon’s last, we were struck by—something—I don’t know to this hour 
whether it was a simoom, or a cyclone. or a sirocco—I am not a meteorologist, 
and I have been prevented, by circumstances over which I had no control, from 
comparing notes with Simpson, my skipper. 

O’Shea, my comrade in the boat, inclines to the opinion that it was a sirocco ; 
but I bave a vague, spectral association of that word with Don Padilla and the 
Three Spaniards, which leads me to mistrust O’Shea’s geography. I'll tell you 
how it acted, and perhaps you can judge for yourself. 

I was, asI said, lounging in my cabin at the chvicest puff of a cigar, and in 
the very act of detecting and exposing Miss Braddon’s murdering: ‘thief-of- “a- 
bigamist hero, when I heard a sudden, sharp call, unmistakably the captain’s, 
“All hands on deck!” What with the cigar and the novel, my wits were 
rather in the abstract, but I remember glancing out at the open cabin window, 
mentally exclaiming, ‘‘ What’s up? The sea’sas amooth as a duck-pond!” and 
then relapsing again. Two minutes afterwardsa shadow like midnight fell across 
my page, shrouding the rascal in congenial darkness, and leaving me to ti.is 
hour in ignorance as to whether he ever got his deserts. 

My first thought was that the ship was sinking, and the cabin already under 
water. Then I remembered the open window, and scrambled hastily to the 
deck. 

IfI were a Salvator Rosa, I shoul dlike to paint you the scene which met my 
eye. I have a mental photograph of it which no pen can do justice to—nor brush 
either, for that matter. To leeward the sky was soft and fair, and bright with 
the reflected hues of sunset, and the sea calm as a summer lake; to windward 
the one was like ink and the other like buttermilk. For one breathless instant 
we seemed to hang between the two in motionless suspense ; the next, it was all 
mixed together in a seething mass, with the Simple Susan spinning round in the 
midst, humming like a gigantic top. 

I heard a groaning crash of timbers; caught a momentary glimpse of Simp- 
son’s white, despairing face; felt, rather than heard, through the din, his 
desperate order, “* To the boats!” and thought, God knows how or why, cf 
O'Shea, the Irish sailor, helpless with fever down below. 

Poor fellow! I found him sitting up in his berth, drenched with the sea 
which was already spouting in, in bucketfuls, and muttering his Aves and 
Paternosters with frantic devotion. We got upon deck somehow ; but what 
happened afterwards I can’t tell you, for I don’t know myself. 

I have a confused remembrance of plunging about for an indefinite period, 
with one armround poor Patsy, amid a surging mass of timbers, and bales, and 
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boxes. I think the ship must have literally broken in pieces: and how we 
came out of her alive, passes my comprehension. 

However, we did; and, what is- more, so did Simpson and the rest. They 
picked each other up into the longboat, and were picked up again by a merchant- 
man, and so got home, safe and sound. I’ve never seen any of them since; 
for, when I got back the other day, they had all shipped again for various ports ; 
but I am told they searched for us long and faithfully. I suppose we parted 
company in the night, and they finally gave us up for lost, and told O’Shea’s 
mother some sort of cock-and-bull story about my heroism in sacrificing myself 
to _ her son, which put the poor old lady to great expense in masses for “ the 
two of us.” 

Meanwhile we had found ourselves at last under a clear, star-lit sky, clinging 
to a piece of the wreck; and, as good luck would have it, with the small-boat, 
half full of water, floating near. I baled her out with a pipkin which I 
managed to catch, and got O’Shea in; and so in the morning there we were, as 
I said, afloat on the broad Pacific, with a half-pint of brandy and a brace of 
wet cigars for our breakfasts, watching my tea-chests bob away toward some 
Pacific Ultima Thule. 

Three mortal days we floated there—days which won’t bear talking about. 
I fed the brandy by thimblefuls to poor O’Shea, and chewed away at the cigars 
myself. Upon the morning of the fourth day, when I had begun to think a 
good deal about the “ Ancient Mariner,” and Patsy had begun to call piteously 
upon St, Lazarus, a Russian whaler hove in sight, and was finally induced to 
reply to my frantic pantomime, by sending out a boat to our rescue. 

_ Queer, isn’t it, what creatures of circumstances we are! Positively, now, 
that abominable stench of train-oil, with which the whole vessel was reeking, 
smelled fragrant as the perfumes of Araby; and that off-scouring of Babel— 


that charivari of consonants demented which serves the Sclavonics in lieu of a — 


language—sounded sweet as the music of the spheres. 

The Russian captain spoke no English, or next to none; but O’Shea had a 
little Russian, and I some German and French ; so between us we mixed up a 
polyglot, which answered indifferently well, They were bound, we learned, for 
Petropaulouski, the seaport of Kamtschatka, and purposed. to winter there. It 
was not a pleasant prospect, certainly, to exchange for my anticipated Christmas 
en famille; but we had stilla slim chance of being taken off from either the 
vessel or the port, and “anything in life was better,” as O’Shea remarked “‘ than 
following the tea-chests, and starving of thirst upon brandy and cigars.” 

Of course, you have always looked upon Kamtschatka as the jumping-off 
place, and Petropaulouaki—if you were not in blissful ignorance of its existence 
—as the residence of the last of men. So did I, dear reader, until I went there ; 
and being convinced against my will, I’m much of the same opinion still, as the 
old rhyme gives me precedent ; nevertheless, Kamtschatka is a very tolerable 
country—for Siberia and the Samoides dwell somewhat farther north. 

It boasts—the country, I mean—of a mountain, Klioutscherski by name— 
pronounce it, if you dare—a lively volcano, an annual eathquake or so, and 
huntivg and fishing fit for the Czar himself. Asto the town, though it is butlt of 
logs, warmed with brick stoves and glazed with tale, it would be very much 
like other towns of a Russian origin, but for the singular and somewhat uncom- 
fortable fact that, of its two thousand inhabitants, fully three-fourths are of the 
capine persuasion. It is certainly a trifle humiliating to biped self-sufficiency to 
find itself so largely in the minority, especially when “ the administration ” has 
such a boisterous habit and manner ef asserting its supremacy. 
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However, the snug little harbour of Peter and Paul— the heavens be their 
bed! ” (O’Shea)—with its girdle of snow-capped mountains, rosy with the hues 
of sunset, looked very inviting after our long contemplation of the viewless 
horizon where the tea-chests had vanished ; and its rugged shore, albeit so close 
t» the nether fires that the heat is said to come through and melt great caverns 
under the snows, felt very firm and substantial after the perils of the sea, while 
the kindly weleome of the biped Petropaulouskans went far to reconcile us to 
the chorus of canine remonstrance with which it was accompanied. 

Any of the residents would, I am persuaded have received us, with open 
arms; but Techulski, the Russian captain, seemed to regard us as his lawful 
prize; and as he turned out to be a comfortable, well-to-do householder, with a 
notable wifeand a very pretty daughter, we mildly admitted the claim. 

Russian hospitality is proverbially of the frankest and heartiest; but the 
motherly assiduities of Madame Techulski, with the shy, sweet sympathy of 
the charming Katinka, who, after the manner of her sex, was clearly fain to 
“love us for the perils we had passed ”—to say nothing of the fragrant cups of 
tea, and multitudinous “ three drops’ of stronger beverage, the bountiful sup- 
per, and comfortable beds, were certainly something ‘‘sui generis,” even for the 
sutocrat’s dominions. 

- Whether by dint of the dieting, or the ducking, or both combined, I could not 
determine, but O’Shea’s fever had long since left him, and he was already far on 
the high road to convalescence. His first thought, good fellow! upon rising 
the morning after our arrival, was for the cathedral, whose dumpy dome he had 
espied bulging above the log roofs the night before. I represented to him, as in 
duty bound, that the Greek Church was in flagrant heresy; that she denied 
tuto the supremacy of Peter, and anathematised the ‘“homoonsion” or the 
‘* homoionsion,” I was not quite clear which, as an unauthorised and abominable 
interpolation. But when the poor lad, having no answer to give, turned upon 
me with such a bewildered, imploring look in his pleasant Milesian eyes, I just 
hooked my arm into his, and walked off to the cathedral with him, to kneel 
down upon the damp stone floor, and offer a thanksgiving or two on my own 
account. And I don’t believe the blessed Peter lays it up against either of us. 

For a recruiting-station, after an anxious and ill-provisioned voyage, I can 
cordially recommend Petropaulouski. The Russians are as hospitable as— 
Twussians ; the tea is imperial, the punch superlative and inexhaustible, the 
fishing fit for a Walton, and the hunting fit for Nimrod himself. But, being 
neither a bon vivant, a spinster, nor a tippler, a disciple of Walton nora de- 
scendant of Nimrod, when I did get recruited, I soon began to weary of it all. 
Iiven Madame’s kind attentions irked me, and Katinka’s sweetness cloyed ; 
a a word, I grew homesick, and began devising ways and means of getting 

ome. 

It was rather a bad lookout at that season, for the commerce of those northern 
ports hybernates like the bears, and my hospitable entertainers made it a point of 
etiquette to prove sucha thing impossible. But I stumbled at last upon an 
Ohkotsk merchant, uncivil enough to inform me that his house were about 


shipping a late cargo of ivory, in which I could get passage to Shanghai—so the 
harbour did not freeze befure it was gotten off. 


* Ivory from Ohkotsk !” exclaimed I in surprise. I am neither a geographer. 


nor geologist, kind reader. 
“Surely you are aware that walrus tusks and fossil ivory form one of our 
principal exports,” was the reply. And then followed a long account of the dis- 


covery of the fussil elephants, which, as you are doubtless familiar with it, I 
shall not trouble myself to repeat. 
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Now, my best reader, you may account for the fact as you please, after reading 
the rest of my story. I have not set up any theory of my own to be jealous 
about seeing knocked down ; but, from the very first mention of those ante- 
diluvian elephants, my home-sickness vanished like the smoke of Awatcua before 
the morning breeze. eid: 

I never had the slightest taste for geology or paleontology—the very name 
exhausts me. I always hated natural history, and had a nervous dread of her- 
bariums, museums, and ‘ cabinets ;” and yet about these blessed old relics I felt, 
from the very first, just as I did about that tea when I read the advertisement 
of the Great Company ; or, asthe Welsh giant did (wasn’t he Welsh ?) when he 
smelled the blood of the Englishman—*“ Fe! Fi! Fo! Fum! dead or alive I 
will have some.” 

And so, in place of quizzing the fellow about his ship, I began at once asking 
all manner of questions about her cargo. ‘ Where did it come from? How 
could one get to the elephant country? Was it possible to reach it at this 
season ?” &c. 

si Oh, yes; nothing easier,” was the nonchalant answer. ‘‘ Winter—early 
winter is the season of all others for travelling in Siberia. With plenty of dogs 
and provisions, one could reach the Pole at this season, for aught he knew.” 

** Could I organise a party at Ohkotsk, did he think ?” 

**No doubt of it. There were always plenty of whalers and such folk hanging 
about there at this time of year, ready for anything.” 

And here Techulski chimed in. If I wanted to go hunting in the elephant 
country—the elephant islands, he called it—he was my man. ‘‘ Moosh time, 
moosh dogs, moosh blubber, and dried fish to feed them.” And he had been 
there once already—prime hunting all the war—paid well—silver foxes, ermine, 
sable, seal, and walrus. I had no need to go to Ohkotsk—we could make up a jolly 
party here in Petropaulouski—and straightway half-a-dozen good fellows volun- 
teered themselves, their dogs, and sledges, and provisions, for the expedition ; and 
the expedition became the sensation cf the hour. 

As in duty bound, I consulted O’Shea. Would he go with me to the Pole, to 
look for elephants ? 

“‘ Anywhere wid you, Misther Allen,” was the ready answer. “ Afther any 
thing—the pole or the aquather, elephants or squirrels—it’s all the same to me.” 

And so it was settled and the expedition was organised forthwith. 

Katinka pouted a little at the rival diversion, but managed the matter so im- 
partially that I am to this moment in doubt whether it was O’Shea’s ‘ bon- 
hommie ” or my “ savoir faire” she parted from most reluctantly. Anyhow, 
she got a promise of unlimited sable and ermine from each of us ; and, with a 
misty farewell glance from her sweet blue eyes, a hearty kiss from Madame, 
and a heartier chorus of barks from the canines, we scampered off. 

I do not mean to bore you with the details of our journey ; and, indeed, I do 
not know that I could do so if I would. It seems, to look back upon, a mere 
dizzy whirl of dogs, and snow, and “ carte blanche” below zero in the day- 
time, and smoke, and naked Indians, and “carte blanche” above, in the native 
huts, at night. 

My companions boasted hugely of their hunting spoils; but I proved such an 
indifferent marksman, that Katinka’s prospects began to look slim ; and, besides, 
I was really so wholly bent upon bagging a primeval elephant, that I had very 
little enthusiasm to spare for lesser and more modern game. 

So, running the gauntlet of smoke and snow, frost and fire Heym and Loke— 
as the old Moosemen put it—we came at last to the dreary shores of the Northern 
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Ocean, and crossed, upon the perilous bridge of the ice-pack, to some adjacent 
islands which were said to be a mere conglomerate of ice, sand, rocks and 
fossils. 

A grim and grewsome place enough it looked—the island where we landed— 
to have been the cemetery of Antediluvia. But my companions, who seemed, 
somehow, to the manner born, appeared to think it all jolly as need be, built us a 
cluster of snow-huts in regular Esquimaux fashion, and set about their explora- 
tions as gaily as if it had been hen’s nests, instead of graves, they were 
hunting. i 

And, truly, they recked very little, I think, of Antediiuvia ; for no sooner did 
they scent the seals and walrus in the open water to the westward, than they 
all scampered off thither, and left O’Shea and me to our solitary investigations. 

Very solitary, and very futile, too, they seemed at first. There were traces 
of fossils, indeed, scattered here and there; and even an occasional tusk, in a 
tolerable state of preservation ; but I cared nothing for these. I had set my 
heart, with what scemed, even to myself, an utterly absurd and insensate long- 
ing, upon a whole elephant—body as well as bones, skin, hair, flesh, and all— 
such as I had been told had once floated up upon the shores of the White Sea, 
and been devoured—a savoury and well-mellowed morsel—by the dogs of that 
favoured clime. 

What I should have done with the animal if I had found him—for, reader, 
I did not find him—remains to this hour an unattempted problem. In my 
wildest flights of fancy—and never lover dreamed of his mistress more diligently 
and perseveringly—I never got beyond the vision of him strecched out in 
revered and colossal majesty before my longing eyes. 

And so, while my merry companions slaughtered the seals, and fought valiant 
battles with the walri (I wonder if that is the orthodox plural), I wandered up 
and down among the ice-cliffs with poor, patient, bewildered O’Shea at my heels, 
seeking and seeking that blessed bold elephant. 

Fearful, dizzy, wearing work it was, clambering about in the twilight gloom 
of the gathering Arctic night, scaling the cliffs and exploring the vast gloomy 
caverns with which the island seemed to be literally riddled through and 
through. Into these last O’Shea ventured somewhat reluctantly. He had the 
lingering, Irish-peasant belief in fairies and genii; and one could scarcely blame 
him, for, indeed, they looked uncanny enough by the flickering light of our 
torches, to have been the abode of gnomes and kobolds innumerable. Weird, 
awful places ; grand enough for cathedrals, gloomy enough for catacombs. They 
would, I am sure, have impressed my unimpressible imagination with a sense of 
terror, had not the said imagination been already crammed to repletion with 
elephants. 

As it was, however, I only looked upon them as probable lurking-places of my 
favourite beast ; and disregarding all warnings and entreaties, plunged recklessly 
into their deepest depths, and flung the light of my inquisitive torch remorse- 
lessly into their remotest corners, while poor Patsy followed, faithful but 
trembling, in my wake, holding up a toe of St. Gregory Nazianzen, Katinka’s 
parting gift, as a charm to ward off the demons. It might, perhaps, have com- 


~forted the dear old lad to know that I had the blessed Chrysostom’s third right- 


hand finger-nail in my breast-pocket ; but fearing to awaken his jealousy I did 


not tell him. 


We had explored every nook and cranny in the island, except one small cave 
which I had reserved as a bonne bouche, because from a projecting cliff above 
the entrance one.could catch the last glimpse of the retreating sun when he took 
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his final dip beneath the horizon. Upon this crag we stationed ourselves one 
queer November nvon, and bathed our eyes in the last ripple of the dying light, 
then tarned away—O’Shea, with a groan, and I, it must be confessed, with a 
shiver, to finish our work. 

« Whether it was the feeling that the dreadful Arctic night had fairly closed 
down upon us in these dreary solitudes, or whether it was something begotten 
of the atmosphere of the place itself, I know not; but I seemed to imbibe a 
modicum of O’Shea’s superstition at the very entrance, which deepened and 
strengthened into absolute terror as we proceeded. 

The cave was far smaller and less imposing than many we had visited, yet a 
strange uncanny influence seemed to pervade it, exalting and magnifying even its 
physical proportions, An awful stateliness loomed in its gloomy arches, a weird 
magnificence flashed out from its icy walls; a solitude pregnant with preter- 
natural presence brooded there, asilence instinct with solemn sound; and as, 
with bated breath and hesitating tread, we groped along, the conviction 
strengthened into certainty that we were approaching some dread mystery ; or 
— with sacrilegious foot upon the hoary sanctity of either a temple or 
a tomb. 

O’Shea felt it, and brought his white face round close to mine: ‘‘ Shure, 
Misther Allen, there’s something here. Is it the elephant, think? The saints 
preserve us, then, for he’s not a beast!” As he spoke, we turned the sharp 
corner of a projecting rock ; and the light of our torches flashed back to us, 
reflected in a thousand vaying hues from the glittering sides of a sort of recess in 
the walls of ice which blocked our further passage. 

“No, Pat,” I answered, in a startled shout, which echoed through the cavern 
like the blast of a trumpet. ‘‘ No, Pat, he’s not a beast!” 

We had entered the presence. We had found nm; not an ichthys of any 
kind ; not elephas primigenius, O wise Palsontologist; not the elephant, O 
royal Public ; but—what ? 

O’Shea made half-a-dozen ineffectual cross-shaped lunges with St. Gregory’s 
toe; and, failing to exorcise the apparition, dropped his torch and fled incon- 
tinently ; while I sank upon my knees dumbfounded with awe and wonder 
before the glorious vision which revealed itself—the colossal figure of a man fully 
twelve feet in height, and magnificently proportioned, reclining, in an attidude 
of dreamless slumber, upon a sort of couch or altar of ice within the recess. 

The ice had evidently once formed a solid wall, across the passage; but from 
some cause it had crumbled and melted away until only a thin transparent film 
covered the recumbent figure. The massive brow gleamed through it placid and 
fair ; the full-fringed eyelids, the manly bronze upon the cheek, the long, fair 
hair falling to the shoulders and mingliug with the golden beard upon the breast ; 
the shapely limbs, half-hidden, half-revealed by some glittering garment of 
strange stuff, showed “ mockingly like life.” There was nothing sodden, nothing 
death-like about the figure. It was not death, but sleep, profound, dreamless, 
eternal, perhaps, but living sleep. 

And, being so, the feeling which it inspired was not terror, or even fear, but 
simple soul-subduing awe and reverence and wonder, such as a child might have 
felt on first beholding a man, or a savage on meeting a sage. 

Kneeling there, the curtain of the ages seemed to draw aside and reveal to me 
the earth in. its primeval glory, the race in its pristine beauty and strength. 
Fragments of old Scripture floated through my brain, strange records of the 
grand, dim Adamic time: “ And there were giants in the earth in those days, 


mighty men which were of old, men of renown ;” queer speculations about Jabal, 
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Jubal, and Tubal, great forefathers of agriculture, mechanics, and the arts; or, 
again, the later experience of the Hebrew spies: ‘“‘ And we were in our own 
sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight.” 

How long I should have remained thus I know not, had not a sudden flicker- 
ing roused me to the fact that my torch was going out. I picked up O’Shea’s, 
lighted it mechanically, and stumbled back through the cavern like a man in a 
trance. Half-way to the entrance I met Pat, pale and haggard, a veritable 
Trish ghost. The faithful fellow had gone out to the huts for another torch and 
‘ventured back to find me, in spite of his fears. 

“ Ah, thin ye’re alive yet! God be praised!” he cried. ‘ I was coming to 
fetch ye. Bedad, I was afraid the janus would make’way wid ye before this. 
Is he there yet?” 

‘‘It’s not a genius, O’Shea,” I answered, coolly ; “‘ it’s a man.” 

‘Aman! He’s as big as twelve!” 

“ Of course ; he’s an antediluvian,” I replied, with the quietest assurance. 
The big word and matter-of-fact manner silenced him, as I intended. 

** Now, Pat,” I added, “ go and find Techulski and the rest, and tell them to 
bring a keg of rum and some blankets, and all the peat and blubber they can 
spare.” 

‘“* Holy Moses! You’re not going to burn him!” 

“‘ No, Pat, I’m going to thaw him out, that’s all.” 

He scampered off readily enough ; glad, I suspect, of an excuse for summon- 
ing assistance ; and left me pacing up and down before the entrance to the cave, 
standing guard, as it were, over the mighty sleeper within. I am not going to 
analyse my feelings for your benefit, dear reader ; for Iam not clear that I had 
any feelings to analyse. I was conscious only of an intense curiosity, and a reso- 
lute determination to gratify it, if possible, at whatever cost. Ihad espied a sort 
of rift or crevice in the roof of the cave near the recess, which I thought could 
be cleared into a passable chimney. I meant to make a fire there and thaw him 
out. That he would wake to life again, once he got warm, absurd as the ex- 
pectation seems, I never doubted for an instant. He might have been sleeping 
there for ages ; it certainly looked like it; but dead he wasnot. Of that I was 
morally sure. 

My recruits came in promptly, duly armed and equipped. We held a little 
council of war at the entrance, and then went in to reconnoitre. I must confess 
to putting upa counter petition to O’Shea’s devout prayer that we might find the 
**janus” vanished in smoke and brimstone. The whole thing seemed so in- 
credible when viewed in any thing like a business-like way, that I felt, in spite 
of my senses, some doubts of its reality. But no, we found him there, reposing 
in serene majesty upon his chilly couch ; and it even seemed to me that the film 
of ice had grown thinner, and the slumber more life-like, in the interim. 

I was cool enough by this time to note the effect of the strange sight upon my 
companions. Some took it with aboriginal “sang froid ;” others wavered a little, 
but rallied bravely ; and O’Shea, after the mercurial fashion of his race, even 
volunteered to play showman; though I observed that the little velvet which 
held Katinka’s keepsake flourished rather conspicuously in the foreground. 

We cleared out the crevice fora chimney, and made a rousing fire of blubber 
and dried peat, with such wood as we could spare; the Russians even sacrificing 
one of their cherished sledge-frames. 

It was a picture to remember fora lifetime; the gloomy cavern lighted up 
into weird splendour by the dancing flames, the irregular arches and broken pillars 
stretching away into interminable vistas, peopled with shadowy shapes ; the group 
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of awed and anxious faces, each mutely questioning its neighbour ; and that beau- 
tiful serene Colussus lying there, dwarfing us all into pigmies with his magnificent 
proportions, 

It was a trial of courage to touch him, and so we watched and waited till the 
cavern steamed like a native hut, and the ice film vanished into mist ; then I rose 
and turned to mv companions with a gesture of mute appeal. They responded as 
mutely ; and silently, reverently, as those who minister about the newly dead, we 
lifted him upon a couch of skins we had prepared, and set to work. 

The garments dropped into impalpable powder at a touch, and I looked to see 


the whole form follow them; but no, the flesh was icy cold, indeed, but fiom . 


and human-feeling ; the long fair hair and golden beard silky and flexile as the 
tresses of a woman. 

One by one we tried all the accredited Russian remedies—rubbing with snow, 
“ douches” of ice-water, rum, hot blankets, artificial respiration—and one by one 
they failed us. The flesh grew softer, the muscles relaxed, the frost went out, 
as O’Shea expressed it ; but that was all, One after another my comrades shook 
their heads hopelessly and turned away. What had inspired them all with the 
feeling that he would come back to life again I never knew. I had said nothing 
of my own convictions in the matter, and yet they evidently did expect it, and 
were as disappointed at the failure as myself. 

A failure it plainly was,—a waste of time and labour and good spirits—as 
Techulski prudently hinted. The creature was clearly dead—had been dead 
probably ages before one of our number was born. And yet he did not look dead ; 
he did not feel dead; he did not seem dead. We had found “the elephant” 
indeed. What to do with him was now the question. One could not leave him 
there to freeze up again while he looked, and felt, and seemed like that. 

And so we all sat down again, and stared at him and at each other in helpless, 
hopeless bewilderment, until suddenly a German of the company, an odd fellow 
full of crotchets, who had lumbered the expedition with a whole sledgeful of 
private baggage, sprang up, lighted a torch, and darted out of the cavern as 
thongh possessed with a new idea. 

- Lager, or ‘ die Metaphysik,’ which?” whispered an irrepressible Yankee at 
my elbow. : 

‘Hush! Mauer’s the very man to have the very thing,” I answered; and in 
a trice the fellow was back again, bearing, of all things in the world, a portable 
galvanic battery. 

« Just so,” he muttered, in response to my ecstatic pantomime of approbation. 
“‘ When a man—‘ ein Geschopf’ (apologetically) has been sleeping an ‘ #on’ or 
80, we must get pretty close in order to wake him.”’ f 

And close enough we got, sending the subtle, mysterious force through brain 
and marrow and nerve, along the wonted, yet so long unwonted, courses of vital 
action ; but in vain. ; 

The muscles, indeed, responded, after a time, in a deliberate, majestic fashion 
of their own, strangely unlike the ghastly contortions of a human subject. And 
this result was so far satisfactory that it proved the whole body to be still intact, 
uninvaded by the slightest touch of corruption or decay ; but the movements were 


so’plainly and perseveringly automatie that even Mauer’s patience and my hope- 


fulness failed at last. 

And yet he did not look dead—we could not persuade ourselves that he was 
dead. So we sat down again and stared at him and at each other—Mauer in a 
brown study, I in despair—mitigated, however, by some vague remnants of hope 
from the brown-study ; for I had begun to believe in Mauer. 
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And not without reason, for presently a gleam of speculation lighted the vacant 
pale blue eyes, a flash of energy kindled and stirred in the stolid face, and the 
good fellow sprang up alert and eager, fired with a new idea. 

“T have it,” he cried, speaking aloud for the first time since our entrance. 
“T have it! This atmosphere is too weak—too—what you call—dilute. It 
must have been richer in the old time to develop (he called it devilop) such a 
physique as that. We must make it for him.” 

“‘ Make what ?” 

« Sauerstoff ’—oxygen.” 

“Make oxygen! In an ice-cavern—at the North Pole! Mauer, are you mad? 
You talk as though we were in a chemist’s laboratory.” 

Talk about French ‘sang froid” and Yankee impudence—for cool, imper- 

turbable audacity, in theory at least, your speculative German tops us all. 
4 “ We are in Nature's laboratory,” answered Mauer, quietly, ‘“‘and we can 
because we must. Behold him! ‘Comment il est magnifique!’ Ah, yes, we 
must. Hist, let me think. The chlorate—I have it in mine ‘ arzenei-kiste’—a 
specific for diphtheria, you know. And manganese—the peroxide—one may scrape 
it from the rocks there at the entrance. I saw it but now as we came in—a brace 
of oil-flasks, a tube, the stem of my meerschaum, will do with a bit of rubber. 
Ah, yes,” rubbing his hands gleefully ; ‘ah, yes, we shall do well—we shall feed 
him with his ‘ mutterluft’—his native air.’ We can, because we must ;” and 
off the brave fellow darted, to return again laden with, I know not what, clumsy 
but efficient chemist’s paraphernalia, with which he managed to manufacture, in 
an incredibly short space of time, several gallons of pure oxygen. 

Then, by a dexterous application of needles, directing the current to the 
proper nerves, he managed to produce a perfect simulation of the respiratory 
action, and cause the giant actually to inhale the vivifying fluid. 

With the first flask full there came a scarcely perceptible yet startling change 
upon the marble face, a faint dawning of expectant life, a shadowy hint of 
possible expression which brought with it, to me at least, a thrill of mingled 
hope and horror. It was sleep, not death then, and the hour of waking was 
near. He was coming to life again, and if he did—when he did—what 
should we do with him? or rather—perhaps that was the question—what 
would he do with us? 

Mauer, however, seemed to be troubled with no misgivings. He had set the 
Russians at work collecting manganese, and O'Shea manufacturing oxygen, 
while he went on breaking and mending his circuit with monotonous regularity, 
pointing out to me, meanwhile, with an appearance of the coolest satisfaction, 
the gathering signs of life in his strange subject—the deepeniag glow upon the 
lips, the slight quiver of the muscles, the faint flutter of the heart, the shadowy 
semblance of a respiration which was still kept up when the galvanic irritation 
was withheld. The work of resuscitation went on apace. The faint flush 
deepened to a healthy glow—the fluttering pulse grew full and firm, the feeble 
respiration gathered strength, yet patience had her perfect work. I grew as 
nervous as an old woman, and even Maucr’s steady face caught a shade of worry 
and anxiety ; the chlorate was exhausted, and the stock of manganese, which 
O’Shea, by the help of an old iron pemmican case and an improvised blow- 
pipe, had managed to use by itself, was running very low, before the slow 
muster of the vital forces became complete, and cunscious life began. 

Yet it was well worth waiting for, to witness the serene, complacent majesty 
of that awakening, the slow dawning of life and expression in the beautiful 
face—the gradual unclosing of the glorious blue eyes—the calm, deliberate 
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vurvey of the cavern and its occupants, the look of wondering incredulity, 
nelting by degrees into compassionate indulgence, with which he contemplated 
discoverers. 

Mauer had entrusted to Techulski the brewing of a vast bowl of superlative 
punch with which to inaugurate the supreme moment of recovery. This he 
uow offered, sinking on one knee with an instructive gesture of admiring 
‘everence, which the stranger acknowledged by a smile of ineffable sweetness 
and graciousness, and, rising upon one elbow, quaffed the whole portion at a 
single draught, then sank back upon his couch again with an expression 
of sweet lazy brightness which reminded me curiously of a newly-awakened 
child. 

“¢ Bedad, that’s a good notion,” muttered O'Shea, who had latterly betaken 
himself to a renewed gyration of St. Gregory’s toe. ‘A very good notion, 
Give him another, Techulski ; there’s nothing in earth so good for swatening the 
temper.” 

It was the first time one of us had spoken since the signs of life began to 
show themselves, and the giant’s awakened senses evidently caught the sound. 
A curious, half-puzzled expression came into his face: he turned his head quickly, 
aud, looking straight at O’Shea, uttered in a low, clear, exquisitely modulated 
voice a single word. 

Not one of us understood its meaning; and yet it thrilled through every 
one of us like an electric shot. I have compared notes with my companions 
since, and I find their experience corresponded in every paiticular with my 
own; but I almost despair of conveying to you any idea of its singular 
effect. 

There was such a vague, tormenting suggestion of familiarity about the word, 
a just-missed meaning, a sensation as if the sound had gone wandering away 
into my brain, seeking in some long-closed, long-forgotten chamber for the slum- 
bering idea which, wakened by its echoes, should breathe into it the breath of life 
and make it a living word again. ' 

O’Shea’s interpretation of the feeling would have been comical at any other 
time. 

“ And is it spaking to me he is?” he cried, glancing round at us in hopeless, 
appealing bewilderment. ‘‘ And I not to sense the maning of it, at all, at all ; 
though it’s Irish, as thrue as you’re born! God be good to us! And it’s maybe 
St. Pathrick himself!” 

A shadowy reflection of O’Shea’s bewilderment seemed to pass into the 
stranger’s face at this. He looked inquiringly at the Irishman for a moment, 
and then, turning half impatiently towards Mauer, spoke half a dozen words 
in a clear, full voice which echoed through the cavern like the notes of a silver 
oi bringing into every face the same eager, hopeful, baffled expression as 

fore. 

‘Tt is not Deutsch,” said Mauer, reflectively ; ‘“‘ and yet it is liker than any 
language I know. I shall try him with die Sprache. It is nearest the mother 
to ‘ 
Poor, dear fellow ; it was not, to my ear, in the least like Deutsch ; yet, with : 
that sublime confidence in the antiquity and adaptability of “die Sprache 
which never deserts your true German, he answered with a simple, reverent 
infinitely becoming: ‘Ich verstehe sie nicht, Mein Herr. Sprechen sie 

eutsch ?.” 

The giant shook his head ; and this time we saw our own feelings plainly re- 
flected in his face. The language of gesture and expression, at least, is as old 
and as broad as the world. 
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* Ah!” said Mauer, mournfully: ‘the parent cannot recognise the child any 
more than the child the parent.” 

“Try him with Latin or Greek, Mauer, German’s the grand-daughter: you 
must get father back,” whispered a friend; and Mauer obeyed, but all in vain. 
The most painful and perservering efforts to understand only resulted in a concen- 
tration of the baffled expression which we understood so well ; and wearied out 
at last with the fruitless attempt, the giant waved his would-be interpreter aside 
with an impatient gesture; and, rising hastily into a sitting posture, began 
examining first himself, then the cavern, and then each of usin turn, as if he were 
seeking the problem of his, or our, existence. 

Then first we saw, or noticed, the startling change which was passing upon 
him. The freshness and brightness were fading rapidly out; the glorious beam- 
ing expression of vigour and youth was wearing away ; he was aging visibly and 
momently before our eyes. 

Mauer saw it, and snatching from Techulski the bowl of punch he had been 
industriously brewing, offered it as before upon his bended knee ; but the giant 
put it absently aside, and went on with the study of his mighty problem. 

I never saw so much expression concentrated in a human (and, reader, this 
was a human) face. We could read its changes almost as ifit had been an open 
book spread out before us ; utter bewilderment ; a dim memory, kindling gra- 
dually into clear and perfect remembrance of some glorious, ineffable past; the 
sudden, paralysing recollection of some tremendous catastrophe ; agony, horror, 
unutterable despair, as the whole truth burst upon him, and finally, grandest of 
all a stern, hopeless resignation, calmly aceepting the inevitable. 

Meanwhile, the change which was passing upon his physical being grew every 
moment more appalling. It seemed as if time were avenging itself; as if the 


ages, held so long in abeyance by that icy wall, had leaped in one fell host upon _ 


their prey, and were doing in a moment the work of centuries—blighting with a 
breath, crumbling by a touch, that gloriusimage of immortalyouth and vigour 
into the very impersonation of decrepitude and decay. 

It was a terrible spectacle. Fancy it, only; a man aging by lifetimes before 
your very eyes, driven with awful strides, moment by moment, through the 
whirling centuries, and laden remorselessly by each with its dread burden 
of care and weariness and sorrow. Fancy it, if you can; we have no words 
to "aeons, thank God, we have rare occasion—the horrors of such a 
sight. 

_We stood, I know not how long, speechless, spell-bound, watching those 
minute ages doing their fearful work, and their magnificent victim calmly noting 
its progress with an eye that defied eternity. Mauer, as usual, was the first to 
break the spell. 

‘Oh! he is dying, perishing before our eyes!” he cried in despair. ‘ And he 
can tell us nothing ; we shall never know who he is, or whence be came; Oh! 
for a scholar, a linguist! He is a waif from antiquity ; he holds secrets of the 
world’s history, the key of the ages! and we shall let him die, perish, wither 
away, and make of it no sign! Stay—hist—he cannot speak to us. Can he 
write? Grotefend deciphered the Keilschriften; Champollion interpreted the 
Rosetta stone ; there may be scholars now in France, in Germany. O’Shea! 
pen—ink—paper ! quick ! for your life !” 

The writing materials were brought, and Mauer spread them out before him ; 
gesticulating like a Frenchman—seribbling a word or two, and offering the pen 
imploringly. He was put aside absently at first; but his eager pantomime soon 
attracted a sort of half indulgent attention which by-and-bye gave place to 
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curiosity and interest. The giant took the pen iuto his huge fingers, examined it 
with a half quizzical smile, and turned to Mauer questioningly. Then his face 
lighted up with eager, intelligent comprehension, melted again into a warm, 
thrilling, human expression, a look of being en rapport with us, which brought the 
moisture to Mauer’s honest eyes, and sent the blood tingling through all our 
veins, and settled at last into a sort of introspective inexpression, as he began 
rapidly tracing some strange cabalistic characters upon the paper. 

Several pages were written thus, into every line of which the memories of 
ages seemed to be condensed: and with every line of which the weight of ages 
seemed to descend upon the writer; then the huge fingers slowly relaxed, the 
majestic form, venerable now beyond all human imagination, sank wearily back 
upon the couch again; the spent life flickered, faded, went out, and the long 
baffled centuries reclaimed their prey. 

‘What shall we do with him ?” asked Mauer, at length, breaking the awful 
silence in which we had watched, I know not how long, by that strange deathbed. 
‘* He is dead now, and what shall we do ?” 

As he spoke he bent forward to close with reverent hand the sunken eyes, and 
started back with a shriek of horror from a sight which froze the very life-blood 
in our veins ; for at his touch the whole gigantic frame crumbled into atoms and 
fell—the merest shapeless stain of inorganic dust upon the pile of skins. 


* * * * * % 


You will not care for further details. Suffice it that we brought away the 
M.S., tke only tangible witness, even to ourselves, of the reality of our strange 
adventure. 

Mauer has since submitted it to the savans of Germany and France ; but he 
writes me they can make nothing of it, and asks pathetically, “Is not some 
English scholar brave enough to try?’ 
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CHRISTMAS-EVE CHANT OF THE BRETON PEASANTS. 


Ir was a dim, delicious night ; 

The earth, close wrapt in ermined white 

Lay languid, in the misty light. 

The circling spheres were all in tune, 

And, in their midst, the Empress Moon 

Was brightening to her highest noon. 

It was the night when Bethlehem’s star 

Guided the sages from afar. 

Tt was the night when shepherds heard ° 

The reverent air by music stirred. 

It was the night of old renown, 

When wondering, angel-eyes, looked down, 

To see Christ’s head, bare of its crown, 
Within the manger laid ! 


There is a sound of thronging feet — 
What youthful crowds are in the street ! 
They go out from the stifling town, 
They seek the white and lonely down, 
They walk in silence, till they find 

A spot where four roads straightly wind. 
Where four roads meet, about a place 
Made sacred by the Cross’s grace. 
There, men and maids, in separate file, 
Do range themselves, nor speak the while, 
Nor break the charm, by gest’ or smile, 
Till,—sudden breaks upon the air 

A sound of singing, strong and clear— 
Thus chant the hardy Breton youths :— 


I 


What is new upon the earth? 

What fresh wonder goeth forth, 
That its ways are full of pilgrims 

And its dwellings full of mirth ? 
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II. 


Sounds of gladness on the air ! 
Happy faces everywhere ! 

Tell us, oh! ye silent virgins ! 
Wherefore is the night so fair ? 


Then, silver-soft, the girlish voices rise, 
And with the sweetness of their meek replies, 
Upon the frosty air breed melodies :— 


Ill. 


Lo! the sacred hour is near! 

What was darkened, now is clear. 

- Christ is coming! Raise your voices— 
Say, Farewell to Doubt and Fear! 


Resounding through the darkness, then, 
Peal the deep voices of the men, 
Who raise the solemn song again :— 


IV. 


Why is all the world abroad, 
Raising midnight prayers to God, 
Till the censered air is heavy 

With its supplicating load ? 


Then clearer, purer, richer, rise 
The hidden maidens’ sweet replies, 
Like wonders cut of mysteries : 


V. 


Lo! the Prince of Peace is born! 
Lo! on high the star of morn! 

And it shall not fade forever, 
Nor its brilliancy be shorn. 


Then, in concord perfect, sweet, 
Tones of youths and maidens meet ; 
And they gladly sing together, 

This auspicious hour to greet :-— 
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VI. 


Sing, to-night—for Christ is born ! 
Lo; on high the star of morn! 

And it shall not fade forever, 
Nor its brilliancy be shorn. 


VII. 


Sing! deliverance from our woes, 
By the blood that overflows 

And renews the Son of Adam— 
He no longer burdened goes. 


VIII. 


Sing! because it is His feast ; 
Join the Princes of the East, 

Bring Him gifts amid rejoicings— 
Hie will upon the least ! 


IX. 


Sing! while Christmas crowns ye weave ; 
On the Cross a garland leave. 

Lo! the World’s one Virgin-Mother 
Heals the hurt that came of Eve ! 
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A QUEEN OF SOCIETY. 


PRING of 1865 ; parlour of a “palatial mansion” in Fifth Avenue, New 
York ; present, Mr. Jonas Talmadge, the famous broker, and his daughter 
Gertrude; on the wall, full-length portrait of the deceased Mrs. Talmadge. 

A youthful poet, violently and hopelessly in love with Gertrude, had cele- 
brated her as the “ Queen of the Lilies.” The title was justified by her mar- 
vellously fair and clear complexion, and by the grace and flexibility of a figure 
which seemed as if it caught its movements from the breezes. Her expression, 
moreover, although vitrified and clouded by the life of a girl of fashion able 
society, still revealed traces of an original tenderness and candour such as m'ght 
— the eye of the Heavenly Gardener, watching for the perfect purity of his 
lilies. 

Had any poetess fallen in love with Mr. Talmadge, she might have sonneted 
him as the King of the Bullfrogs. Short, broad-backed, and clumsy, his protu- 
berant eyes set in ycllowish rings, his jaundiced complexi n inclining to greenish 
bronze, his action torpid, and his voice a croak, as if nothing were necessary to 
his happiness but a puddle. A Frenchman might have been excused who should 
lave hunted him for his short legs. A Brobdinag urchin would have stoned 
him at sight. 

This frog had his puddle; it was the gold exchange. All through the war 
he had been diving into it with grandiose splashings, and coming out of it slimy 
with treasure. But since the peace it had in a measure dried up under the sun 
of public prosperity, and Jonas Talmadge was no longera successful and festive 
bullfrog. We must cease to consider him from a comic point of view; we 
must drape him in the sublime habiliments of misfortune ; we must hail him as 
a figure of tragedy. 

“Has Mr. Widdleton been here lately ?” he inquired of his daughter. 

There was a curious contrast between his look and his tone, for while he 
managed to swell himself into a port of fierce determination, his croak bolted 
forth with a decrepit stammer. He knew that he was entering upon a subject 
unpleasant to his daughter ; he was proud of her, excessively proud of her, and 
so far fond of her as to be a little afraid of her ; yet he felt that it was his duty 
to bring her to her senses as to this Widdleton business. 

“Mr. Widdleton was here last evening,” responded the Queen of the Lilies 
with a calmness which showed that she cared little for her father’s bloatings of 


anger. 

“* And how comes on that arrangement between you and him?” added the 
King of the Bullfrogs, after clearing his puffy and tremulous throat. 

‘* How dreadfully you speak of such things, papa! As if they were specu- 
lations! Well, I gave Mr. Widdleton an answer. I tld him to ‘go.” 

“EF thought so,” responded the broker in a croak which was like a groan. 
‘‘ I'd ’a risked five thousand on it. That’s the way you goon. Tiiet makes 
the tenth—or the twentieth. And this one*is worth half a million—and a 
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devilish good feller, too—a business-like feller. I don’t see why he ain’t up to 
par—and a big premium.” 

‘7 dare say he may be with people who want him,” yawned Gertrude. 
« But I can’t bring myself to want him.” 

Mr. Talmadge took several short-legged jumps about the room, and then 
resumed with a solemnity which was almost impressive: ‘‘ Look here, Gerty ! 
I must give you a serious talk. You've been living for yourself. You've had 
a good time. Now I want you to consider me. I want help—yes, by thunder 
—help! ‘IfI don’t get help from somewhere, I’m gone. If you won’t marry 
a rich feller, who would give me a haul over this rough spot, by thunder I 
don’t know how I’m to get over it. We spent forty thousand dollars last year. 
We two. And all for you. All to get among the Westervelts and Van Leers, 
and to try to get among the Effingstonesand Knickerbockers. I don’t care for 
those people. I don’t want to know the Westervelts. But you do, and we 
spent forty thousand for it, and we know ’em. And now you won’t help me 
when I need it.” 

He had meant to storm, but he had only been able to implore. He was so 
fond and proud of her that she had the upper hand of him, and he could not say 
an angry word to her, at least not yet. He now watched her eagerly, hoping 
that she would agree to marry some rich fellow (no matter what one) and so 
save her father from ruin, ; 

Women of society know so little of business that they cannot even imagine 
its difficulties and impossibilities. It is useless.to threaten them with bankruptcy ; 
they will not understand the word until they have felt the fact ; they always 
believe that the man of the family can somehow raise what money is needed 
for luxury. A being of this superhuman cast once said to her husband, when 

he complained of a lack of funds: “‘ Why, the city is full of banks !” 

“ Papa,” replied the Queen of the Lilies, after giving her father a glance of 
celestial surprise and sympathy, “I am sorry that you are troubled. But don’t 
look so gloomy over it. Things always come right again.” 

“You can make them come right again,” pleaded the desperate parent 

“Ohno!” she smiled. “I can’t marry Mr. Widdleton. That is quite 
out of the question.” ; 

Of course it was; she had never done the slightest thing that she did not 
want to do; how then could she sacrifice herself for life to avert a danger which 
she could not conceive? It was natural that she should put aside such a pro- 
position with a bland and graceful scorn. 

“Then, by——! I may as well break and be done with it,” roared Jonas 
Talmadge, driven to loud rage by his despair and by the indifference with 
which his daughter treated it. 

And break he did, with the expedition and vigour which were his business 
characteristics, riling the whole gold exchange puddle with his bankruptcy. 
Within a week of this interview, Gertrude Talmadge sat in a house which had 
been sold, amid furniture which was shortly to be dispersed by the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, that great scatterer of fashionable glories. 

She does not looked crushed by misfortune, she has not had time to realise 
what bankruptcy means; moreover her father has stormed a great deal, and so 
kept her mind occupied. Bnt she has woeful forebodings : no more dazzling 
toilettes, and no more flattering courtships and acceptable offers. The sphere 
of the Westervelts is probably lost, and the sphere of the Effingstones forever 
unattainable. The promise that bloomed in her past only. renders more intoler. 

“ble the arid failure of her future. A Girl of the Period, without money, with- 
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out aristocracy of birth, and without any kind of talent which can assure her of 
a career ; a girl dowried only with extravagant tastes, with passionate aspira- 
tions and with uncultured cleverness, what can she look forward to in life but. 
disappointment and misery ? 

Tt was under these circumstances that she received the extraordinary offer of 
that strange, that inscrutable, that almost incredible being, Mr. feller. In 
the sinister and decisive moment of which we speak he is with her alone, 


‘awaiting her answer. With his usual sardonic smile on his indescribable 


face he paces the room from end to end, from corner to corner, first hither and 

then thither, the most restless and mobile of creatures, a type of the uncertain 

the unaccountable, the fearfully mysterious. es 
She has had many offers—her white fingers would not serve to count them— 


rich elderly men and handsome young men, all sent away as unworthy. Buthereis — 


an offer unlike those: such an offer as no girl of her acquaintance had ever re- 
ceived, such an offer as she had never hoped, nor feared. To decide upon it she 
must think this world over, and the next ; mnst weigh the one against the other ; 
must choose between them. 

Fabulous, yes supernatural, as this offer seemed, she had at. once believed in 
its sincerity and actuality, When Mr. Heller had said to her, “I will assure 
you of complete worldly success, on the usual conditions,” she had not doubted 
his ability to fulfil his stupendous promise, nor his right to demand the monstrous 
payment. Yes, vague as were his words, she had apprehended the infinity and 
eternity of his meaning. The veiled gloom of his gaze, the suppressed bitterness 
of his smile, the scpulchral profundity of his voice, were all-comprehensive and 
convincing. No human being, however frivolous or however sceptical, to whom 
Mr. Heller should make this proposition, could for an instant question his mean- 
ing or his power. 

Leaning forward in her seat, her dimpled chin resting upon her trembling 
hand, her anxious eyes wandering from figure to figure of the carpet, Gertrude 
pondered long and in silence. . 

“Mr. Heller,” she at last said, “I wonder if you think it strange that I 
hesitate.” 

“IT do,” responded that rolling bass voice, which no one, having once heard 
it, ever forgot. ‘‘ The advantages are as obvious and immediate as life; the dis-. 


advantages are as uncertain and distant as eternity. You have but to balance | 


what you know against what you do not know.” 

“What I wonder at is that I should hesitate to refuse,” she sighed. 

‘‘ And yet it is an immense temptation,” she resumed, as if arguing with her- 
self in favour of acceptance. ‘‘ My life, compared with what I have wishe] it to: 
be, has been a failure. I have had money, but too little. I have had acareer, 
but not brilliant enough. I have had offers, but too few. I never have been 
able to know the highest society of New York. If I had gone to Paris, I could 
not have got an invitation to Compiégne. And now I must lose even mediocrity. 
I must, I suppose, live in a boarding-house, and cut over old dresses.”’ 

Mr. Heller smiled. He was aceustomed to hear human beings exeuse and 
ustify themselves for dallying with temptations. Jt was such an old comedy 
with him that he no longer laughed barbarically and obstreperously over it, and 
his smile was the gentlest, the most courteous expression of amusement con- 
ceivable, seemingly a mere flicker of sympathetic good nature. 

After a short silence, Gertrude added: ‘It is singular! I have heard of this 
offer being made to men, but never before of its being made to women.” 

«This is the era of your sex,” he bowed.. “ Formerly woman came with the 
man. Now that she is independent. I must deal directly with her.” 
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" Let us pause for an instant to note the contrast—a contrast as of day and 

night — between these two. Gertrude, exquisitely delicate, a lily just 
tinged with rose, her eyes of heavenly blue, her hair of sunlight gold, seems like 
a child of the dawn. She has been in society several years, and sti!l she looks 
innocent, looks almost child-like. One thing is old, and that is her expression : 
it is glittering, hard, and cold, with too much experience ; she is obviously a Girl 
of the Period. Yet, compared with Mr, Heller, she seems one of Fra Angelico’s 
seraphs. 

Those who frequented the society of the Gildersleeves and Westervelts must 
have met this mysterious personage. Tall, full-chested, and broad-shouldered, 
yet as lithe in his movements as a cat and as noiseless asa ghcst, he appeared to 
be an incredible union of force and of subtlety, reminding you at once of the 
world of matter in its most vigorous projection, and of the spiritual world in its 
most imponderable mystery. His face was strangely dark in this respect, that 
you did not think of it as being naturally so, nor yet as being bronzed by sun- 
burn, but that you were tempted to call it smoky. 

It was an amazing countenance both in featureand in expression; it was 
remarkable and yet it was indescribable ; it roused scrutiny and yet it might not 
be remembered ; an hour after you had wondered at it you could not recall it. 
It was young and it was old; it had the freshness of stalwart life, and it had the 
mystery of antiquity; it changed in a moment from a face of to-day to a face 
which might have watched the centuries before the Deluge. ; 

Of this strange being’s history Gertrude knew little more than that he had 


been the intimate of the famous Senator Gildersleeve, that he had been engaged — 


in no one knew what dark and wicked intrigues of the Civil War, and that vain 
efforts had been made to arrest him, or ot least to drive him from the country. 
That noted belle, Miss Genevieve Westervelt, a woman of high moral feeling 
and superior intelligence, had warned her against him as a person whom it was 
not wholesome to know. But Gertrude, finding life flat and unsatisfactory, 
craved the pleasure of novelty and danger, and secured, the acquaintance of Mr. 
Heller. 

When the girl again spoke, it was with a pallid cheek and a gasp for breath. 

“‘ Mr. Heller, I accept your offer,” she said. ‘I take all that you can give, 
and I will pay the price.” 

“Thank you,” he bowed and smiled. No antics of unearthly joy ; he was too 
well-bred for such demonstrations ; cvery body admitted that Mr. Heller was a 
perfect gentleman.” 


“* Before night you shall hear of my action in your behalf,” he added. “‘ My 
charming benefactor and ally, good morning.” 

The good news predicted by this tremendous auxiliary reached Gertrude while 
she was still in a state of stupor over her terrible bargain. Her father came 
home to dinner an hour earlier than usual, and in a flurry of joyous excitement. 
This clown of a tragedy, this gross materialist unconscious of the spiritualities of 
life, coarsely jested and clumsily disported himself in an unexpected shower of 
gold, without guessing the woful sacrifice by which it had been secured. 

* ‘Hurrah!’ shouted the dull worldling. “Your stock is up. Going at a 
premium ! Two hundred per cent.! A thousand per cent. !” 

“What is it?’ asked Gertrude, with the cheerless triumph of a criminal who 
counts his gold while he listers fur the footsteps of the sheriff. 

“‘ Your mother’s estate! bowing to something at Jast! The Pennsylvania 
land is oil—solid oil. Offer of two hundred thousand for it. 1’m going on 


there. They don’t get Jonas Talmadge to sell with his eyes shut. May be 
worth millions,” 
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Gertrude’s lips curled with the ironical smile of hardening despair as she an- 
swered, “ Then I need not marry Mr. Widdleton.” 


“ Widdleton be hanged!” cried the King of the Bullfrogs, leaping gaily about 
the room. 


el sell the furniture,” continued the girl, with a satire which cut her own 
soul. 

“ Let it go,” responded the uncomprehending father. ‘We'll have a fresh 
ges Fass. A new house, too, by thunder! I hopeyou'll let me live in 
it. Ho ho!” 

*Thave lived in your houses. Besides, I shall need you.”’ 

“Seems to me you're mighty cool in your good fortune,” he said, staring at 
her.” It sent me almost mad. I tell you, when I first read this letter, I 
haste. 30 I should have a stroke. I hadto sit down ona step and catch my 

reath.” 

Even now his face was of a greenish purple, while his flabby throat fluttered 
tremulously, as if he must croak or burst. We all remember how certain petro- 
leum fortunes blazed up suddenly into splendour. Before long Gertrude had sold 
lands for a million, besides retaining what shortly gave her an income of a quarter 
of a million. During the same period another million came into view as the 
harvest of multitudinous desert acres which lay upon the line of the projected 
Pacific railroad. Finally, a patent in which her father had invested her monied 
property, and which had thus far produced nothing but expenses, abruptly poured 
into her lap unexpected treasures. Meanwhile this clever and indefatigable girl, 
~ well fitted by her talent and her tireless energy to become a queen of fashion, 

has been fully equal to her good fortune. Bringing all her powers to bear on 
her circumstances, she has ascended to a luxury which almost rivals the lavish 
elegance of aristocratic Europe, and hints at the gigantic sumptuousness of 
Augustan Rome. Let us look at her new home, one of the grandest in New 
York, the stories twenty feet in height, the front a precipice of stone. ; 

The parlour, sixty feet in length and thirty in breadth, would be held to merit, 
even in Italy, that land of architectural largeness, the grandiose title-of salon. 
The carpet is a tapestry of artistic figures, glossy with silk and sparkling with 
gold thread. The frescoes of the walls and ceiling are copies from the works of 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese. Marbles and bronzes, from the size of 
life down to mantel figures, but all of exquisite desiga and workmanship, and 
nearly all from antique models, glisten in profusion. The tables and stands are 
of malachite, or agate, or jasper, or of Florentine mosaic, or of ebony and ivory 
inlaid with metal. The gas-fixture is an enormous candelabrum, the master- 
piece of an eminent Parisian artist, a Bellini of the nineteenth century. All 
these gems of art are well combined ; nothing is out of place, nothing ill-chosen, 
nothing startling ; the result is a well-proportioned and finished unity of im- 
pression. 

In the midst of the creation sits the creator, triumphant in spirit, but jaded 
and pale. She has devoted herself to the composition of her parlour, as a poet 
devotes himself to his poem, or a sculptor to his group. The anxiety, the mental 
effort of selecting, of arranging, of uniting, has worn upon her body and made 
her spirit predominant. You may denounce her as a slave of fashion, but you 
are obliged to admit that she is an artist; you can see it in her work, and you 
can see it in her face. The people who can earn money are apt to accuse those 
who merely lavish it of never using their brains. Butit requires some intellect 


and even some imagination to be a mighty spendthrift. What could a “poor - 


white” do with a million, after he had used a few hundreds of it in buying 
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whiskey, tobacco, dogsanda rifle? Gertrude Talmadge has collected objects of 
art and of vertu, such as she lately knew nothing of, except by reading! It was 
jm “* Le Cousin Pons” of Balzac that she found the hint which led her to write 
to Paris and obtain at an enormous price the only Watteau ever brought to the 
United States. 

And more: Gertrudefhas imagined what she did not know existed ; she has . 
been obliged to seek ‘her ideal before she could purchase it ; she has been tempted 
by false similitudes and has resisted the temptation; she has persevered in her 
search until she deserved discovery. ‘I'he drawing of the check which paid for 
the prize was a mere trivality at the close cf the real labour. 

The same indress. That combination of lines and colours which drapes her— 
that combination which is the fashion, but which is also higher than the fashion— 
she herself devised it, overlooked its fabrication, brought it to perfection. Inthe 
fashionable sphere she is already recognised as a leading intellect. The dress- 
makers of New York takes notes from an accomplish«d jurist. The ladies of 
New York look upon her as a rival from whom it is necessary to learn how to 
conquer, 

We, the grave ones and utilitarians of the earth, call this species of intellec- 
tual activity trivial; but it is trivial only in that its ends are slight compared 
with its means—in that the result does net justify the cost. We charge it with 
inanity because, after the expenditure of many thousands, society is morally no 
whit higher than before ; because the only object clearly attained is the satisfac- 
tion of a single individual’s moderate esthetic capacities and immoderate vanity. 
But there accusation ends; we find in superb expenditure something more than 
folly ; mental action there certainly is, and in no trivial amount. 

And then the pleasure! Observe that extravagance is a putting forth of 
force. It is probable that all the greater joys of life consist in using the potencies 
which exist within us, or which fortune has placed under our hands. Loving, 
creating, destroying, hoarding, dissipating, the satisfactions of the good man and the 
bad, of the artist and the conqueror, of the miser and the spendthrift all or nearly 
all derive from the display of power. To some natures, the mere lavishing of 
money, without ulterior object, is an activity which brings unquestionable and 
keen enjoyment. 

“You make wealth fascinating,” said Mr. Heller to Gertrude, during one of 
his frequent visits. ‘You increase its power of temptation. You are worthy 
of possessing it.” 

“« Stay with us to dinner,” she replied. ‘‘ You shall see the best that I 
can do.” 

Presently guests began to arrive, and scon a party of fifteen had assembled. 
Among them Mr. Heller noticed two of the young Effingstones and the eldest 
‘son of the Knickerbockers of the North River. After lis silent sardonic fashion he 
amused himself with the not quite concealed glances of satisfaction which Gertrude 
‘cast at these stars of a galaxy which had until lately seemed beyond her furthest 
cycle of revolution. 

The repast was sumptuous. The service dazzled with gold and silver, crys- 
tals and porcelain. The viands, if they would not have contented Brillat Sava- 
rin, were at least admirable in a country whose cuisime is no more perfected than 
its art and literature. The wines were Champagne, Hockheimer, Hermitage, 
Tokai, the richest of Sherries and the most delicate of Bordeaux. The scent of 
the meats was drowned in the perfume of the rarest flowers. __ 

The conversation was suited to this luxury. Not a word was breathed which 
hinted of labour, whether physical or mental. There was along discussion among — 
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‘the ladies regarding opera cloaks, and another among the gentlemen as to 


the tying of cravats. This jeunesse doree of a democracy seemed to know 
nothing of democratic industries and responsibilities. A person who should 
have mentioned trade, or public affairs, or science, would have been stared at 
ag an eccentric. 

Mr. Heller, that apostle of decadence, that enemy of whatever elevates the 
human race, was entirely content with his company. His sardonic smile beamed 
until it seemed to illumine with an infernal radiance the flushed faces and 
sparkling eyes of those youths and maidens as they drank deeper and deeper of 
the luscious wines and made a bird-like babble of the conversation. He surveyed 
with almost enthusiastic sympathy a slender and beardless dandy, who in his 
eagerness to propose a toast sprang into his chair, and could hardly be restrained 
from mounting’ the table. 

“Good!” murmured Mr. Heller, in that hollow bass which seemed to 
come from under earth, as if it were the voice of caverns or of graves. ‘ Vive 
la _bagatelle! When all mankind reaches this point, we shall have our 
millennium.” 


After the party had separated he congratulated the youthful hostess on the 


success of her entertainment. 

“‘You have entered the Effingstone circle,” he added with a flattering bow. 
“T take it for granted that you find it a paradise.” 

“Tam getting tired of cheap conquests,” she answered, with something like 
a sigh. 
Mr. Heller turned away to smile ; for, although the look and tone of satiety 
were nothing new to him; although he had heard and seen them in all the many 
people whom he had aided, nevertheless they did not cease to afford him amuse- 
ment. 

** Do you want more wealth ?” he inquired. ‘‘ What is it you want ?” 

“‘T want just what I haven’t got,” she replied in the language and manner of 
a spoiled child. 

‘Go and seek it,” said Mr. Heller. ‘It is what all men and all women 
are doing. It is the business of the human race.”’ 

“I think I shall visit Paris,’ she observed, after running over New York in 
her mind and pronouncing it a sucked orange. 

** The very place!” responded Heller, with such enthusiasm as he was capable 
of. “‘I look upon Paris with almost unlimited satisfaction, especially since 
the advent of the present Emperor and Empress. You will seeme there. Aw 
revow.” 

On the way out of the house he sought for and found Jonas Talmadge. The 
father of Gertrude had not been present at Gertrude’s dinner-party. A diver in 
puddles of gold certificates, a biped whose whole moral and intellectual conforma- 
tion smelt of the fees of brokerage, must of course be unsuitable to an assemblage 
which knew no industry but fashion. He had been relegated to his smoking- 
room in the basement, and there he was still at midnight, puffing over the day- 
books and ledger which were all that remained of his own fortune. 

“« Hullo, Heller !” he grunted. ‘* Come in and be cosy. Take one of these 
Havannas—sixty cents a-piece, my dear feller-—what I call premium smoking. 


Been upstairs, eh? How was the dinner? Don’t see the beat of it often, I. 


reckon. And the company. Some Effingstones and Knickerbockers, I under- 
stand. Well, my daughter likes that sort. She invites ’em, and they come. 1 
don’t care for’em. Heavy to dine with. I prefer my little hole here, a chop 
or two, a glass of porter, and a cigar.” 
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Notwithstanding his gratulation over his daughter’s wealth and social success, 


he reddened a little as he thought that he had not been considered fine enough 
for her company, and had received a gentle hint that he would find it more 
agreeable to dine alone. Peresently, however, soothed by Heller’s compliments 
and felicitations, he resumed his braggadocio. 

*« After all, the main pleasure in such things is to know that you can pay for 
’em,’” he said. ‘ And I can pay, Heller. If I can’t do anything else, I can 
make money. Thereain’t many men of my age who've piled up such a fortune. 
All that you see in this house springs out of this head, sir, and nota bald spot on 
it yet. Any time that you want assistance, Heller, I’ll put my name to your 
paper.” 

The unspeakable creator looked at his bragging creature with an inscrutable 
smile. 

“You have recovered from your late embarrassment with surprising rapidity,” 
was his cruel comment. 

“Oh, hang it! yes,” growled Talmadge, not pleased to be reminded of his 
bankruptcy. ‘That was a mere accident. Not my fault. Some confounded 
swindlers fetched me on my knees for once. I was up again in a minute.” 

Heller merely glanced with scornful indifference over a mental and moral 
interior similar to many which he had studied before. We will venture to state 
in several tiresome sentences a small part of what he saw in an instant. Tal- 
madge was wretched over the fact that he had failed, and that he was now rich 
only in his daughter’s wealth. A business man prides hlmself on making money ; 
it is his vanity, his point of honour, his supreme success. When he fails to 
‘show a handsome balance-sheet at the end of the year, or even to win the best, 
side ofa single bargain, he is cruelly mortified. He is as much humbled as an 
author whose book will not sell, or a painter whose canvas at the academy 
attracts no gazers, or a soldier whose services obtain no promotion. His over- 
reachings spring quite as much from his desire to appear an able operator as from 
his avidity after the material results of fortunate operations, Vanity is as strong 
a motive of action with himas greed. Of course, however, the two sentiments, 
by long working together, have produced a habit of life which is, after all, his 
most persistent force. : 

From the point of view established by these facts we can see the whole sordid 
interior of Jonas Talmadge’s wretchedness, as he sits in the lap of his daughter’s 
luxury, and studies the ledger of his own bankruptcy. We can understand, too, 
the sarcasm of the words with which Mr. Heller took his departure. 

“Mr. Talmadge, may you always be as fortunate as you have been,” bowed 
this master tormentor. 

Gertrude, taking her father with her, went to Paris. The parent, who had 
always spoiled his child, was now her humble worshipper, her steward, butler, 
and courier. Her wealth supported him, and her brilliance dazzled him. For 
Gertrude had become clever; her easy domination of society had made her at 
ease in it; she could put forth in it all the native power of her intellect ; she 
was famed as one of the wittiest girls in New York. 

It was a life of the Thousand-and-One Nights which she led at Paris. Out 
of the showers of gold which continually descended upon her from unexpected 
clouds, she fashioned sceneries and dramas of luxury which dazzled even the 
modern Sybaris. At a court reception the Emperor pointed her out to the 
Empress, and whispered (as the words were reported by a newspaper correspon- 
dent), “ There isa new grace for our Olympus.” 

“You must not leave us,” said Eugénie, when Gertrude was presented. * It 
would impoverish Paris.” 
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This goddess ofthe extravagant could appreciate the reckless expenditure 
implied by the girl’s dress, and could suit her flattery to the character of its 
object. 

“Your Majesty may consider me a subject,” replied Gertrude, without hesi- 
tation, and, stranger still, without emotion. Even the compliment of an empress 
of that regal milliner who dictated fashions for all civilised lands, could not 
shake the unhappy self-possession of this satiated and jaded spirit. 

When the Emperor in his turn spoke to her, she actually failed to notice what 
he said, and responded at random. Her attention was seized and absorbed by 
the apparition of one who to her was greater than Napoleon—one before whom 
her spirit quailed as the spirit ofa murderer quails before the remembrance of his 
crimc—one who was her autocrat in this life, and, as she feared, in another. 
Among the courtiers stood Mr. Heller, his dusky and gloomy eyes fixed with an 
air of dissatisfaction upon her face, asif he“were peering into her soul and finding 
there no content. 

Presently he approached her and murmured— E 

“‘ How is itthat you are not happy? How is it that I can never fulfil the 
desires of a human being? What more do you want?” 

She gave him a glance which seemed to say, Why do you torment me before 
my time? Then she answered, with a pettish frivolity which indicated despera- 
tion— 

“IT want to go to Compiégne. I want to be the favoured guest there.” 

“You will be invited,” he promised. ‘‘ You shall be the Empress’s pet. Will 
that do ?” 

will see,” she answered. 

At Compiegne, surrounded by imperial splendours and flatteries, she met him 
again. 

“Still unsatisfied?” he muttered, as he looked into her eyes. ‘Is there 
anything else? Why not marry one of these titles ?” 

‘I cannot love anyone,” she replied, bitterly. ‘I think that I would gladly 
resign my wealth, if I could ‘only love anyone, even a barber.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Heller, in something like anger, “I cannot giye you the 
treasures of the soul. Ask what I have.” 

“Let me alone, then,” she said, turning sullenly away from him. 

Instead of leaving her; after his usual considerate fashion, Mr. Heller followed 
her and continued the dialogue. ; : 

“I should be glad to have you tell me precisely what you want,” he insisted. 
‘« Aspirations after the infinite are absurd. You cannot conceive the unknown, 
and therefore you cannot ask for it. Make a plain demand, in words which you 
yourself can comprehend, and I will see whether it can be granted. 

“ Leave me entirely to myself. That ismy demand. Leave me.” 

“ T cannot,” responded this incarnate Remorse. ‘‘ Iam your guardian. It 
is my duty to supervise your fate. I am as much bound by our bargain as 

ou.” 
: “ Then release me from it,” she implored. 

“Twill not. And if I would, I could not. By the laws of my being it is 
impossible,” 

As Mr. Heller left Gertude, the girl’s father met him with a chuckle 
‘* How d’e do ? How does my daughter seem to you ?” : 

*‘ Superb. The type of success.” 

‘* Just so,” grinned Jonas. “ Well, she has all that there is in money. I 
tell you, Heller, that money is the great motive power of this life. But, allowing 
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for all that, there’s lots left of her. Such a mind! Should like to see the 
creature that could be too much for her.” 

“So should I,” smiled Mr. Heller as he bowed and glided away. 

Gertude could not escape her horrible guardian’s oversight. At Compiegne, 
and after she had left it in disgust, whithersoever she wandered in her vain 
search after happiness, she was fated to meet him from time to time, always 
anxious that she should be satisfied, always asking, “‘ What more?” 

Her life became simply a continuous flight from Mr. Heller. Her father, 
rd devoted to her, finally divined her wretchedness, and in part the cause 
of it. 

** You are tormented by that sooty-eyed fellow,”’ said he. ‘‘ Why don’t you 
give him the sack, and have done with it ?” : 

“¢ Oh, if I could get rid of him!” groaned Gertrude. 

I'll start him,” croaked Talmadge, blackening with indignation. 

“ But "———-stammered the girl. ‘‘ There are reasons. I am under obliga- 
tions. My best investments were made under his direction.” 

“ Oh !”? exclaimed the'veteran broker, stricken with sudden respect for Heller. 

“* If that’s so, perhaps we had better put up with him, at least for awhile. We 
may want him hereafter.” 

At the word hereafter Gertrude shuddered, and she made no other comment, 
and the scene ended there. 

For some time Jonas Talmadge was very civil to Heller. How should an old 
business man lack in consideration for a person who had both the wisdom and 
the goodness to indicate first-class investments ? 

But Gertrude’s health failed ; her father grew anxious over he pale cheek 
and listless manner; moreover he felt that Mr. Heller’s persistent familiarity 
was insolent. 

“Sir, ain’t you following up my daughter pretty close ?”’ he broke out, after a 
dinner highly seasoned with sherry. ‘I think you are, and I want you to 
quit 

“* My responsibilities towards her are greater than yours,” replied the sombre 
Enigma. “Let me advise you, as you value what you have, not to meddle 
with what I have.” 

*“T'll attend to your case, sir,” retorted Jonas, changing from a bullfrog to a 
toad and looking poisonous. 

This scene occurred in Vienna. Among those who frequented the hotel which 
the Talmadges had rented was a young Austrian nobleman, a man about town, 
gambler and duollist, Count Von Hoff, At Gertrude’s next reception, Talmadge 
toek this courtly roisterer aside, and whispered— : 

“Count, you shoot, hey ?” 

“Very goot,” smiled the Count, after a tranquil gaze of interrogation. 

** And you're in debt, Count ?” 
ne <—? muth ; ein huntret tousan franes,” admitted the youth with a cheerful 

ugh. 

“Til pay the debts and give you a check for another hundred thousand,” 
pursued Talmadge. ‘‘ All I wantis one good shot. Understand ?” 

Who ?” 

Heller.” 

‘Sacrament !” exclaimed the Count with a start of dismay. 


“ Make the whole thing three hundred thousand,” urged Talmadge. ‘* Come, 


you don’t make that every day at faro.” 
“Vell—T'll try,” assented Von Hoff, after a struggle with some vague 
alarm. ‘Let it regomment me to Mees Dalmig.” 
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“Oh, certainly,” affirmed Jonas. “She shall hear of it. You'll find it all 
right. Go in.” 

There was a ducl. Somehow or other (the’circumstances of the provocation 
remained a secret) Von Hoff contrived to bring Heller upon the field of honour. 
The contrast of bearing between the two “dversaries was extraordinary. The 
Count, though brave as a lion, though tried in a score or so of duels, was as 
pale as death. Mr. Heller, as calm as Buddha, had a tranquil smile on his 
immemorial face, and did not even look at his antagonist. 

Three shots were discharged. Each time Von Hoff raised his weapon de- 
liberately, took careful aim, and missed. After each shot Heller bowed 
courteously, but with an ironical smile, and fired in the air, 

“Tshoot no more,” stammered the Count, walking away trembling and pre- 
sently fallinginafit, 

Heller now turned to Talmadge, a witness of the encounter, and whispered — 

“ You owe this boy three hundred thousand francs. Pay him.” 

The stupefied broker, shiinking before the fearful dusky eye which was fixed on 
his, drew from his pocket a cheque which he had not meant to deliver, except in 
quite another issue of the contest, and placed it in the hand of the Count as he 
struggled back to consciousness. The next day Von Hoff cancelled all his debts 
with religious strictness, and, dropping his evil companions, went on a tour to Rome 
and the Holy Land. Talmadge drove back to his sumptuous hotel, so horribly 
‘afraid of Heller that, when the latter called upon him, he not only received the 
visit, but mumbled some vague excuses. 

‘Make no apologies,” replied the bland Horror; “I am the most charitable 
creature in the universe. I never expect people to do what is right, and I there- 
fore am never angry when they do what is called wrong.. Your conduct in this 
matter, and indeed your whole life, my dear friend, has my highest approbation.” 

From this time forward neither Talmadge nor his daughter tried to avoid 
Heller. With the automatic calmness of despair the girl received his visits, 
followed his suggestions as to her course of life, and accepted his fatal favours. In 
one respect, however, she could not obey him; she could not be happy, or even 
look happy. Her wretchedness wrought little by little a singular change in her 
expression ; still beautiful in form, features, and complexion, she had the air of a 


fallen spirit. 


“T am growing so wicked,” she once observed, with a bitter smile, “that it is 
beginning to show in my face. I wonder anyone wishes to come near me, or can 
say a flattering thing to me. LIhate to look at myself.” 

Meantime she was living in almost fabulous luxury. No Russian or Hunga- 
rian noble had ever amazed the Viennese with a prodigality like that of this 
family of democratic parvenues. ‘Their extravagance made them celebrities ; 
people were as anxious to see them as if they were the Siamese Twins, or Tom 
Thumb and his wife; even the staid pride of the Austrian nobility caught the 
contagion of curiosity. The grandest grandees visited the Talmadges and 
received the Talmadges. Gertrude, the unhappiest woman in Vienna, was socially 
the most successful woman in Vienna. 

“What do you complain of?” inquired Mr. Heller, after a glance into her 
hopelesseyes. ‘‘ No otherAmerican girl ever had such triumphs. With Ester- 
hazys and Bourbons in your parlour, you ought to be the happiest of your sex. 
And you glare at me asifI were an enemy.” 

“Oh, I wish I never had met you,” groaned Gertrude. ‘I wish I were.a 
sewing-girl in New York.” 

“T see no chance of your being poor,” smiled her tormentor. “It is my 
duty, according to the terms of our bargain, to keep you rich.” 
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Tt was a horrible mockery. Her wealth had become a burden and torment 
to her ; not indeed in itself, for it was still delightful to lavish money ; yet there, 
always, was this fearful Heller, as a part. of her daily and future being; and 
so the wealth was ahorror. Yet she was assured of its continuance, as if it were 
a blessing. 

There is a Chinese proverb which says, “‘ What is the use of gaining the 
button of a mandarin, unless you can show it in your native village?” After 
three years of dreary triumph amid the grandeur of European society, it seemed 
to Gertrude that she might find somé pleasure in exhibiting to old acquaintances 
the trophies which she had won abroad, and in establishing among them an 
empire which had once been disputed. 

Again the great mansion in Fifth Avenue overflowed with splendid gaiety. 
This time success seemed perfect ; the Effingstones and Knickerbockers and Van 
Twillers were conquered ; it was difficult not to bow where Esterhazys and 
Orloffs had set the example. Whatever joy there may be in becoming the first 
where one has been the last, Gertrude had it. 

Rather, she would have had it, but for the price. There is such a thing 
conceivable as buying the universe too dear. In the presence of every one of 
her joys, in the midst of every one of her triumphs, the thought occurred to 
her. ‘For this Mr. Heller must be paid.” At times she was crazy to live 


in order to escape him ; at other times she was ready to die because life wasa _ 


burden. Could she have been amply assured that death was annihilation, 
it is probable that she would have hasted to it by violence, as to a city of 
refuge. 

She was jn this state, a miserable queen of society, an empress crowned with 
thorns, when she was found by Mr. Heller on his return from Paris. 

“Still in trouble?” he said, with that terrible smile of his, a suppressed 
writhing of anxiety, disappointment, cruelty, and scorn. ‘Your face tells me 
that things are still going wrong, in your estimation. Is there a peak of 
ambition which you cannot scale ? If so, point it out to me, and you shall be on 
its summit.” 

“T have nothing to ask of you,” she sighed. ‘I know that you will not 
dissolve our horrible agreement. There is nothing else that I desire.” 

‘* You are a small creature,” he replied. ‘The splendours of earth are by 
no means exhausted ; and you have not yet begun to demand its powers. Do 
you never desire to do mischief? It is time that you found satisfaction in 
victimising your kind. They are a contemptible race, these human beings. 
Crush them, trample upon them, make them miserable.” 

“Ah! that was not in the bond,” replied Gerturde, with something like 
pleasure. 

Anxious now to do in everything, as far as possible, the opposite of what Mr. 
Heller desired, she resolved to devote herself to the happiness of her race; and, 
to the intense vexation of her father, she put a sudden end to her gaieties, and 
passed her time in labours of charity. 

** Confounded nonsense !” was the comment which Jonas Talmadge mingled 
with the blessings of widows and the thanks of orphans. ‘‘I can under- 
stand investing, and I can understond spending, but I don’t see the sense of 
giving.” 

Notwithstanding her industry of mercy, Gertrude felt that her fate still 


claimed her, following her from garret to garret of the wretched, and whispering 


in every sordid hovel, ‘“‘Yon are mine.” In vain she invoked the aid of 
clergymen ; in vain she sought the shelter of sanctuaries. A horrible looking- 
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for of judgment was forever in her eyes, discovering no pathway for her 
feet but one which descended into impenetrable gloom. She was wasted almost 
toa skeleton, although her form was still exquisitely graceful and her face 
beautiful. 

At last, when she was driven almost mad by this expectation and attendance 
of horror, there came to her wearied soul a vision which appeared to promise 
relief. Walking out on one of her rounds of charity, she saw a church door 
open, and the thought occurred to her to enter the holy precinct and rest her 
weary frame. Sinking upon a humble seat in one corner of the building, she 
fell asleep. 

She was awakened, or seemed to be awakened, by a great light ; and turning 
toward it, or seeming to do, she beheld an angel sitting by a sepulchre. His 
eyes were fixed upon her in sorrow and pity ; he pointed to the door of the 
tomb, half open, disclosing some shrouded majesty ; from his lips came words, a 
revelation of hope, a direction of safety: ‘Do like Him. Die for the rescue of 
others. In such death there is salvation.” 

A she started to throw herself at his feet, the visionary solemnity vanished. 

Leaving the church, she walked slowly homeward in such deep meditation 
that she hardly perceived that it was dusk, and that the wretched by-street 
which sne had taken was nearly deserted. She was reflecting upon the message 
which she had received, not doubting its unearthly origin and its authority, 
and only desiring an opportunity for some salvatory sacrifice, when she heard the 
cuises and tramplings of a violent struggle. 

Turning a corner, she discovered two city roughs engaged in a deadly contest, 
one of them pressing the other by the thrvat against a wall, and holding 4 knife 
raised to strike ; tie threatened man, bloated with long habits of drunkenness, 
had his face, +crror-stricken as it was, distorted with evil passions ; the two 
forming > group of hideous misery and ferocity and vice. It occurred to 
Gertrude, with the swiftness and power of a revelation, that it would be Christ- 
like to die for this bestialised being, the incarnation of degraded wickedness, the 
type of a fallen race. Uttering a shriek of self-devotion, she threw herself 
before him and received the knife in her breast. 

With a curse of rage and horror the murderer dropped his bloody weapon and 
fled. The other, cursing also in brutal astonishment, lifted Gertrude with his 
soiled hands and called loudly for help. 

A figure appeared ; it was in the likeness of a man, tall, swarthy, aud saturnine ; 
there was something init which seemed to ally it to the sombreness of the hour 
and the savageness of the scene; there was what reminded one of the title, A 
Prince of Darkness ; it was Mr. Heller. He bent over the girl and recoiled from 
her ; he seemed to know at a glance that she was no longer his ; his demoniacal 
face writhed with disappointment. Looking angrily into her dying eyes, as they 
closed with an expression of ineffable sweetness upon life, he muttered, “* Escaped !” 
and passed onward. | 

A month later, when Jonas Talmadge had begun to recover from the shock of 
his daughter’s death, he was a bankrupt. That phenomenal fortune which had 
arisen so suddenly and to such an overshadowing height, like an Afreet stealing 
out of his brazen bottle and towering of the sky, returned swiftly into the 
fantastic mystery which had sent it forth, as a shattered water-spout reenters 
into ocean: 
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SONGS OF THE SIERRAS. 
(Continued from page 480.) 


OMETIMES, as we prcceed, we find thedeep feeling and passion of the verse, 

always very powerful, becoming something tremendous, becoming indeed, the 
burden of the “ Nicaraguan.” This poem, by the way, is like a revelation to 
the world ; for few but those who have encountered his companions in that wild, 
romantic career, know anything of Walker but his ambitious failure. But it 
seems to us that failure crowned with such an epitaph as thisis worth more than 
most successes. We know of hardly anything more sweet and tender than the 
single passage at Walker's grave, framed as it is by rugged rhyme, yet as full of 
music as the shell itself,— 


‘In my left hand I helda shell, 
All rosy lipped and pearly read: 
T laid it by his lowly bed ; 
For he did love so passing well 
The grand songs of the solemn sea. 
O shell ! sing well, wild, with a will, 
When storms blow loud and birds be still, 
The wildest sea-song known to the.” 


All through the book such minor touches abound; and among the most 
picturesque and pathetic of them all, full of far-reaching suggestion, is the close 
of the “ Last Taschastas,” the story of the old Indian chief “gray, bronzed, 
and naked to the waist,” exiled into the “ hollows of the sea,”—a story told in as 
strange and impersonal a way as if read from the writing on a stone,— 


“ And when thesun had left the sea, 
And slid behind his hollow graves, 
The only thing that I could see 
Was, ever as the light boat lay 
High-lifced on the high-backed waves, 
A head as gray and tossed as they.” 


There are single brilliant lines, too, scattered on every page, and such examples 
of boldness and felicity, a law to. themselves, as, in allusion to the blending of 
ideal and real,— 


“ Limned like the phantom ship-shadow, 
Crowding up under the keel,” 
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are too frequent for reproduction. Indeed, there is 50 much which we should 
like to lay before our readers, or at least call their attention to, that we content 
ourselves with mere indication rather than enlarged quotation. 

Perhaps the greatest charm of the book, however, outside of its dramatic 
fervour and fire, lies in its descriptive passages. There is a satisfying strength, 
together with a subtile conveyance of all the noble sadness which such scenes 
inspire, in this passage :— 


‘* Afar at sea some white shapes flee, 
With arms stretched like a ghost’s to me; 
And cloud-like sails, far-blown and curled, 
Then slide down to the under world. 
As if blown bare in winter blasts 
Of leaf and limb, tall, naked masts 
Are rising from the restless sea, 
So still and desolate and tall 
I seeni to see them gleam and shine 
With clinging drops of dripping brine. 
Broad still brown wings slide here and there ; 
Thin sea-blue wings wheel everywhere ; 
And white wings whistle through the air. 
I hear a thousand sea-gulls call.” 


Here, in the immolation of the Aztec sun-worshipper, the very height of fancy 
seems to be reached,— . 


‘** The red flames stoop a moment down, 
As if to raise her from the ground ; 
They whirl, they swirl, they sweep around, 
With lightning teet and fiery crown ; 
Then stand up, tall, tiptoed, as one 
Would hand a soul up to the sun.” 


But the best instance of purely poetical description, and one in which there is 
a real Homeric vigour, occurs, we think, in the unequai but lofty stanzas on 
Burns and Byron,” — 


‘* Like some high-lifted sea-girt stone, 
That could not stoop, but all the days, 
With proud brow turning to the breeze, 
Felt seas blown from the south, and seas 
Blown from the north, and many ways, 
Then fell, but stirred the seas as far 
As winds and waves and waters are.” 


It is only too apparent that the writer of these wonderful things has written all 
his poems ina headless and ardent haste, disregarding rules of rhetoric and 
grammar in a manner which invites the envious critic to the attack. But he 
makes a great mistake who dismisses Joaquin Miller with a sneer : the puerility 
of the book will prove to be the result of inexperience, easily corrected by t:ne 
and care ; but the sublimity is genius, Such sneers he answers best himse.!— 
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‘“‘T heard the truants call, 
And cast a storm of earth and stone. 
He flew, and perched him far and lone 
Abcve a rushing cataract, 
Where never living thing had tracked, 
Where mate nor man nor living thing 
Could ever heed or hear him sing; » 
And there he sang his song of spring 
As if a world were listening : 
He sang because he could but sing— 
Sweet bird; for he was born to sing.” 


After all, as we close the covers, we are conscious that the topmost reach o 
appreciative welcome and acclaim cannot meet the demand of what is best in this 
book and this man ; and out of the fulness of the heart we feel sure that there 
can be but one triumphant answer to the question asked in the exquisite and 
touching proem addressed to Maud,— 


‘* Because the skies were blue, because 
The sun in fringes of the sea 
Was tangled and delightfully 
Kept dancing on as in a waltz, 
And tropte trees bowed to the seas, 
And bloomed and bore years through and through, 
And birds in blended gold and blue _ , 
Were thick and sweet as swarming bees. 
And sang as if in Paradise, 
And all that Paradise was spring, 
Did I, too, sing with lifted eyes, 
Because I could not choose but sing.” 


“With garments full of sea-winds, blown 
From isles beyond of spice and balm, 
Besides the sea, beneath her palm, 

She waits as true as chiselled stone. 

My childhood’s child, my June in May ! 
So wiser than thy father is, 

These lines, these leaves, and all of this, 
Are thine,—a loose, uncouth bouquet. 

So wait and watch for sail and sign ; 

A ship shall mount the hollow seas, 
Blown to thy place of blossomed trees _ 
And birds and song and summer-shine. 

I throw a kiss across the sea ; 

T drink the winds as drinking wine, 

And dream they all are blown.from thee ; 
I catch the whispered kiss of thine. 

Shall I return with lifted face, 

Or head held down as in disgrace, 

To hold thy two brown hands in mine? ’ 
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CHRISTMAS EVE IN GERMANY. 


E invite you, dear reader, to follow us into one of the many houses of which 

our city is made up. Withits four stories, it seems to tower amidst a 

jumble of cross streets and alleys with a miserable and gloomy look, as if mourn- 
ing over its long-lost youthful freshness and bloom. 

Over the fourth story, in the attic, are some spacious apartments, oneof which 
we will enter; here we see a room with low ceiling and sloping walls, and a 
patch of carpeting which seems to be shy of the far corners, with here and there 
a place that shows something of the original pattern. There is no lack of furni- 
ture in the room ; but there is an utter want of harmony in the details. By 
the side of a pine chest stands a rosewood writing table, on which there are a 
dozen little books in red and gold; and before the table is a stout coarsely-made 
chair, whose plump legs rest on a sheep-skin of various colours and a handsome 
border, which answers for a foot-rug. Close to the window stands an inlaid 
work-table ; and the oblique walls on that side are ornamented with some attrac- 
tive photographs. ~ 

An old gentleman is sitting at the table, his head bent down, and his thin 
white hair carefully arranged. He wears a dressing-gown, which must have 
been handsome when new, but which now, alas! corresponds well with the 
carpet, as it is only here and there in the deeper folds that a trace can be dis- 
cerned of the bright colours of the original silk. There is a benevolent, 
even cheerful expression, of the eyes ; and, as he looks at what he is holding 
in his hand, a contented, almost merry smile plays about his mouth. 

The delicate, white hands of the old gentleman are holding a large pair of 
scissors and a thick sheet of pasteboard pictures, out of which he is trying to cut 
some painted figures, a number of whick he has already pasted on small wooden 
blocks, and placed on the table in front. But these figures are not meant to be 
seen, for they are covered by the old gentleman’s bandanna pocket handkerchief ; 
and, as often as he finishes a new knight or noble lady, he shoves it carefully 
under the handkerchief, casting at the same time a smiling look towards the 
vicinity of the stove. There we see a boy about six years old, and a girl a 
little over four. Both are neatly dressed; the boy’s trousers are patched, 
and his blouse looks the worse for wear; but not a button is off, and not a spot 
of dirt is to be seen. The girl’s dress is evidently made from some older 
person’s ; but her lovely hair is curled, and the high brow, the little pug nose 
and bright eyes, give to the child an exceedingly comical look, when we observe 
her trying, as she is now, to stick the arm ofa doll again into its 
ae ag succeeding only in scattering around the bran with which the body 
is filled. 

“ Just let that be, Anna,” now said the little boy, who stood by. shaking his 
head at the fruitless attempts of his sister: “you can’t do it; grandfather must 
do it.’ 

“Yes, grandfather must do it!” cried the little girl ina very eg tone ; 

K 
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and both went towards the old gentleman, who drew the handkerchief more 
carefully over the figures of Faust and the Black Huntsman, Don Juan and 
Zerlina. 

The boy held out the doll and its sundered arm to his grandfather, and said, 
‘See, you must fix this right off.” 

“ Eh! Eh!” smiled the old man good-naturedly, “I must do that right off? 
That is a fine speech for your little mouth to make.” 

“Yes, you must do it right off,” repeated the boy, emphatically. “I and 
Anna want to play Christmas-eve; and this little child here must have more 
than one arm,” 

‘* True enough,” replied the old gentleman ; “but a polite young man would 
say: ‘ Dear grandfather, be so good as to see if you can set this doll’s arm.’- 
You must know,” he continued good-humouredly, as he took the doll, and 
— at it, “ that I am not a manufacturer of toys, or a miracle-working 

octor.” 

“* But you can do everything,” asserted the child; “you have made a theatre 
for Karl, and such beautiful figures! There is one sticking out from under the 
handkerchief now. Do you see it ?” 

“What ? where ?” cried the old man almost frightened, as he pulled the hand- 
kerchief a little towards him. ‘‘ What did you see? stage figures? Pooh! pretty 
stage figures they are, I think !’’ 

“ But I won’t tell,” added the little fellow, “ I won’t say one word, not one, 
— to Auntie ; that is, if you will fix my doll. But if you will not, 

en” — 

“You will be a little traitor,” interrupted the old gentleman, laughing and 
slapping him on the back. ‘‘ Well, let me have your doll, but march behind the 
ee of you, until I call you. Such very wise people I would rather not 

ve here.” 

The children were in their old place behind the stove, and the old 
gentleman was busily engaged in re-setting the broken arm, when there was 
— at the door; and a woman came in who hada small package in her 

and. 

“Aha!” said he, with a stolen glance at the children, as he beckoned to her 
tocome to him. The woman gave him the packsye, and then stood by his side, 
bending over the table. He quickly undid the paper : and, when a fur collar came 
to light, he exclaimed, “Ah!” with the greatest surprise ; and his eyes sparkled 
with delight. 

He turned his head to the right, and said, “‘Very handsome! extraordinarily 


’ handsome! You have produced a little work of art, Frau Merbel. Can that 
really be my old fur collar ?” 


“ Yes,” whispered the old woman ; “ there is some of the old collar there; _ 


but we had to take two new litttle furs, some wadding, and the pretty 
— silk. There was some outlay of money ; for our work we charge very 
ittle.”’ 

“* Money paid out,” said the old man in rather a suppressed tone “ but ”— 

“Yes,” broke in the woman earnestly, “‘ we did the work very cheap, because 
you said we could count on having our money at once. You can't think how 
much money one needs at Christmas-eve! and my two little girls are so happy 
in anticipation of their Christmas presents.” And she madea movement with her 
hand as if to clutch the money. 

The old man had leaned beck in his chair; and, as he passed his hand over the 
back of his white head, muttered a perplexed “ Hem, hem! of course that was 
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the agreement.” Then he drew out very slowly the table drawer where he was 
sitting, and fixed upon a small paper-horn, which evidently contained money. 
With a deep sigh, he speedily shut the drawer, as he said :— 

** Ah, Frau Merbel! that money doesn’t belong to me; it’s my daughter An- 
na’s: she gove it to me to keep. It would be enough to pay you; but I must 
not spend it without her consent. But don’t think,” he added, as he saw Frau 


. Merbei’s eyebrows contract, and her lips drawn together as if to make some sharp 


reply,—‘‘ don’t think that I shall neglect to pay you.” 

“*Bnt I want the money now ; this is Christmas-eve.” 

“I shall pay you now,” broke in the old man cheerily. ‘‘Do you think I 
would be guilty of a mother’s not making Christmas presents to her two child- 
ren? God save me from that! See here,” said he after a short pause, with 
his right hand placed in his left, as he industriously worked at one finger, “ here: 


isa ring, a very plain one, but of pure gold, such as they used to make them,” ’ 


added he with a touch of sadness,—‘‘yes, then! I give you this ring, Frau 

Merbel, not for you to sell it, but to raise money on it to pay what I owe you;- 
and, after the holidays, I will redeem it ; and so we shall both be helped, shall 

we not, Frau Merbel ?” 

The woman considered for a few minutes, then took the ring, and replied in a 

ow voice,— 

**God in heaven knows, that, if they at home were not counting upon my 
— back with some ready money, nothing in the world would induce me. 

* rid no more, my good woman, We understand each other; the matter is 

settled.” 

“ And I still keep your custom ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; all my profitable custom,” said the old man, laughing. 

The woman left the room, after she had patted the children on the head, and 
given them a piece of white bread, which she took out of her pocket, and which 
they eagerly ate in their snug place behind the stove. ‘The old gentleman leaned 
back in his chair, and looked out upon the street. 

“‘ How freezing cold my finger is!” said the old man to himself, as he looked 
at and rubbed the place where the golden hoop had been. And then it seemed as 
if the frost had touched his whole body ; for he shivered, drew his dressing-gown 
more closely about him, and let his head sink contemplatively on his breast. 

**God bless you, grandfather!” said a child’s ringing tones ; and a boy, nine 


* years old, with his satchel on his back, and his cheeks reddened by the cold, came 


hurriedly into the room, and placed his hand upon the old man’s shoulder, As 
the latter only gave a silent nod, and then relapsed into his reverie, the boy laid 
aside his satchel, and turned towards the stove, where his brother and sister were 
gazing at him with merry looks; and the little boy made a place for him on the 
bench by his side. Karl sat down next to Anna, put his arm round her neck, 
and said, as he kissed her auburn hair,— 

What are you eating here? Has auntie come back s0 soon?” 

The smaller boy, with his hands placed behind his back, as old people some- 
times do, which looked very comical, replied,— ° 

“ Aunt will not be here till five o’clock ; but don’t you know it is Christmas- 
eve, and that the fairies come to good children and bring them gingerbread ?” 

“ A fairy has come to you,” said the older brother, smiling. “I have not the 
least doubt of it ; you are just the chap for it,” 


“Yes, a good old fairy. Wasn’tit, Anna ?” 
The little girl ial zealously. 
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“ Don’t you belicve she was here? Well, we can show you what she has 
given us beforehand.” 

With this he quickly drew one hand from behind his back, and exhibited the 
remains of his white bread, triumphantly exclaiming,— 

“* And that’s for you, so that you may have some too!” 

‘Yes ; and this too,” cried the little girl very loud, as she handed her brother 
the last morsel, which she had saved for him. And then the smaller boy jumped 
about, clapping his hands. Anna followed his example; and so they merrily 
skipped around their brother, laughing as they cried,— 

“Oh! we have playeda fine trick on you. It was no fairy; it was only Frau 
Merbel; and she gave us the bread, and we kept itfor you. Hurrah !” 

*« By jingo! you are beginning here early in the afternoon,” cried a rough 
voice. m What will become of you this evening, when the Christ-child happens 
along ?” 

The two dancing children now came to a sudden standstill, but only laughed 
the louder, when they saw who it was that spoke to them. 

Karl nodded, and said,— 

** God bless you, Werner! Are you here so early ?” 

“Ofcourse I am,” replied the rough voice. ‘ On the afternoon before Christ- 
mas, nobody buys wood or lumber ; and we shoulder our axes, and go home.” 

Where’s your axe asked the smaller boy. 

“ Over there,” was the reply of the man with the rough voice; it’s no play- 
thing for you, it’s a sober reality, and sometimes hurts people; it falls on small 
boys’ feet, and cuts them badly.” 

He who spoke thus was a large and strongly-built man, but somewhat bent 
with years. his white hair, and his face furrowed with wrinkles. He now stepped 
to the window where the grandfather was sitting. 

The old, benevolent smile had returned to his features. ‘‘ You here, Neigh- 
bour Werner,” said he, “ that’s right; we can chat a little bit before it is dark ; 
and, when Anna comes, you can see the children’s presents. This evening it 
will be magnificent,” added he, smiling: ‘my daughter makes almost all the 
preparations ; but I have some little secret arrangements of my own,” 

“You might tell us some stories, something of foreign lands,” cried the elder 
boy in a merry tone from behind the stove. ‘‘ Aunt Anna won’t be here for an 
hour, and this evening is the one when the children ara to be pleased. Isn’t it 
sO, grandfather ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied he; “this evening the children have their way,—that is 
to say, if they have been good and diligent. And just think, Neighbour Werner, 
this boy brought home at npon his school report, with a perfect mark for study, 
and for conduct too! so we must do what he wishes.” 

The three childien made themselves comfortable in their way behind the 
stove; Anna and her brother on the wooden cricket, and Karl close by, on an 
old chest which served for a woodbox. , 

“ Karl,’ said the younger boy to his brother, ‘ grandfather sent, me out this 
forenoon to buy some snuff, and I saw adonkey drawing a little waggon ; and on it 
there.were some Christmas-trees, just like the ones the Christ-child brings, only 
there were no golden nuts, and no wax candles on. Do you know what he was 
going to do with his pine-trees ? ” 

“Oh, yes!” replied the knowing brother ; “ that is a man who makes believe 
sell pine-trees ; but the Christ~child sends .him to the house where the children 
have been good and diligent.” 

Anna and her younger brother looked at each other; and then the little girl 
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said, ‘“‘ We have been real good; haven’t we, Max? 1 shall get a kitchen, a 
baby-house, and ever so many dolls.” 

Max nodded, smiling to himself, as if he knew beforehand what presents the 
Christ-child would make him, on account of his deserving conduct. 

“ There is something peculiar in this evening,” observed the grandfather, after 
a pause. “ We feel a gladness without exactly knowing why. However old 
one may be, he becomes really one of the children ; and even if he knows that 
there is no one in the wide world to think of making him the smallest kind of a 
present, yet he believes and hopesjthere is one coming, whenever he hears a 
footstep on the stairs, or any person opens the door.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Werner ; “ the belief in the Christ-child survives in us all, 
thank God ; and the smallest thing which we receive on this evening has always 
a certain consecration which it never loses.” 

“The festivity of this holy time,” said the grandfather, “is greatly enhanced 
by our knowing, that while we are rejoicing at the splendour of the lights, at the 
jubilee of the children, and their sparkling eyes, millions of people in every part 
of the great earth have the same feeling, and that the same thrill of joy pervades 
the whole world during these evening hours. In how many places have I passed 
this holy season! In the farthest south, there is the same rejoicing, as in the 
north ; light and life triumph over darkness and death, and so, everywhere, the 
holy Christmas-eve gladdens the eyes and hearts of men with the splendour of 


lights, and tries to chase away the gloom of the night. But what we miss in 


the south is our Cristmas-tree,—the dear old pine-tree, with its golden fruit, its 
candles and its nuts, and its fragrance too, which it sends forth when the blaze 
of some light comes too near its needles, Neither the French nor the Spaniards 
nor the Italians have any idea of our Christmas-tree.” 

‘* How do the children know,” asked Max, “that it is Christmas-eve ? ” 

‘‘ Eh, you happy little rogue!” replied the grandfather, laughing. ‘‘It is 
hard to explain it to you, who always connect together Christmas and the 
Christmas-tree. In southern countries, the Christ-child can bring no tree to the 
children on Christmas-ave, for there are no pine-trees there; but, if they have 
been good and well-behaved, all sorts of pretty things come to them, which an 
ae who shows himself on the holy evening at the window, shakes out of 

is lap.’ 

‘A real angel?” asked the smaller boy. 

‘* He looks like one. Once in Spain I found a German family ; and, as we 
could get no pine-tree, we took a stately branch of the olive, and set that out 
with lights and apples. You may well believe that the Spaniards opened their 


_ eyes when they saw us dancing like mad about that strange plaything.” 


‘‘ But everywhere in the North,” remarked Neighbour Werner, ‘“‘ The Christ- 
mas-eve is celebrated as it is with us. There is in Norway, however, avi 
pretty custom, which Ihave noticed in my wanderings. Just think, children,” 
he trned to the little ones who listened with sparkling eyes, “that the good 
Norwegians make a present to the birds of heaven on the Holy Christmas Day. 
They set up in the country, before their cottages, a tall tree ; and to its top they 
fasten an ear of corn, around which hundreds of birds, large and small, flutter, 
twittering and thankful to get their few grains.’’ 

pretty cried Max joyously. ‘‘ What do you think, Anna? We 
will do that to-morrow. Grandfather will lend us his cane, and neighbour 
‘Werner will bring us some corn,—he knows where to get some; and then we 
will make a Christmas for the birds.” ; 

“ And we'll hang a gold nest on it,” said the little maiden, in a tone of 


secrecy. 
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“Yes, yes,” observed the old gentleman, “‘it is remarkable how all the 
different usages of all lands, in regard to Christmas, have the same object in 
view, to give others enjoyment. Everybody gives to everybody else ; the huts of 
the poor and the palaces of the rich are lighted up; and, that every thing may 
have its share, the peasants in Brittany run about in the fields with torches on 
the end of long poles, that even the beasts in their holes, and the birds among 
the branches of the trees, may at least have some share in the bright 


light.” 


“ But do you know,” asked Werner, turning to the old gentleman, ‘“‘ where 
Christmas-eve is celebrated in the most splendid style outside of Germany ?’ 

“Oh, yes!” nodded the grandfather, “in England ; the famous Christmas in 
Old England. They have their own ways of keeping it ; and they cling to them, 
as to every old custom.” 

Neighbour Werner smacked his lips, as one does in eating something very 
nice. ‘“ How they do eat on that evening!” said he. “And not merely the 
rich, but even the workmen and the labourers. One must be very poor not to 
have a good piece of roast-beef, and a large plum-pudding. That tastes, I tell 
you, boys! just think of a solid round pudding ! ”’—and here he described with 
his hands a circle of at least two feet in diameter—* of sweetened dough, and a 
heap of raisins and currants init. I tell you, they eat there until they are 
half dead.” 

“But we don’t do that here,’ observed Max; “we are very, very 

2” 

The old gentleman now roused up from a deep reverie into which he had 
fallen. He had heard the last words of his grandchild; and he said, with a 
voice somewhat depressed, though he assumed a cheerful tone, ‘‘ Eh, my young 
one, we are not so very poor, only we are not in England. None of our people, 
even if they are rich, eat roast-beef and plum-pudding on Christmas-eve. But 
‘look there, at that great dish of sweet dough! what will your aunt make out of 
that? Well, what will she?” 

“A cake, a cake!” cried the little girl, clapping her hands. 

“Yes, a great, big cake!” joined in Max; and then he added, “ if Aunt 
Anna would only come soon !” 

** When I was youug,” said Werner, “the festival of our Lord’s birth was 
celebrated in our village with more solemnity than in many a city. I recall to- 


_ day with real joy, after the many long years, the midnight service at the church, 


which was crowded with people, fuller than at any other festival. Yes, he who 
‘could not get inside stayed in the church-yard, and there said his prayers for the 
many dear relatives and friends who rested beneath the sod, and could keep 
with those here on earth no more Christmas-eves. The doors of the little church 
‘stood open ; the light gleam of the candles shone out into the night, and threw 
sparkling beams on the pure, white snow. The branches of the trees bowed down 
over their burden, as if deeply reverent; and it seemed a fitting tribute to the 
time, as the little bell sent forth its peal, and the full moon rose over the house- 
tops of the village, and with its dark red orb shone through the mists and the 
vapours which hung around the horizon. 

** Then we gave thanks to the dear God, who had granted to us the favour to 
live to see another holy evening; and when we came out of the church, and 
relatives and friends gathered about the household fire, the older people had 
their place of honour, the glass of wine was passed round, and cheerily we talked 
of days that were gone, and sang,— 


“¢Hallelu'ah! Hallelujah!’ ” 


— 


~ 5 
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Werner began now to sing the chorus in a full voice; the grandfather began to 
hum, and the children helped too, as well as they could; and the concert might 
have been called very fine—ifthe will had been taken for the deed. 

That, in this noise, they did not hear some one knocking at the door is very 
comprehensible, especially as this someone knocked very modestly. And it was 
only the fine hearing of the children, which seemed to be sharpened this evening 


-by the expectation of some supernatural occurrence, that caused the sound to be 


heard at all. Karl at last exclaimed— 

** Grandfather, there’s some one at the door !”” 

** Go and open it then, as quickly as you can; but strike a light, for it is 
darker in the entry than it is here.” 

Karl went to the door, followed as we may well suppose, by the two smaller 
children ; and there stood a little girl, six or seven years old, poorly clad in a 
thin dress, with a shawl much too large for her, and full of holes and rents. 

“Just see, grandfather,” said Max, “here is a poor child ; we must give her 
something. Are you hungry ?” he asked the girl. ; 

She shook her head; and, as the old gentleman approached with Neighbour 
Werner, she inquired, ‘“ Is this the hospital where they take in sick people ?” 

Neighbour Werner shook his head, and asked, ‘“ Who told you that this was 
@ hospital ? and what do you want of a hospital ?” 

The girl shivered with the cold; and her eyes filled with tears as she said, “If 
the hospital is here, let us stay here. The rain is so cold down there,” she 
pointed downstairs. ° 

“ This is not the hospital, my child,” interrupted Werner. “But tell us 
what you want of a hospital.” 

‘* Down there in the street,” said the girl in a low voice, “is my father; and 
he is so sick that he cannot get home. He was taken sick yesterday, ard 
couldn’t go home with the other stone-masons from our village ; and, as he didn’t 
come home at noon, mother and I came after him.” 

“Where did you find him ?” 

‘Ina cellar, where they had given him some straw to lie on. But he was 
so glad—oh, so glad to see us! andhe tried to go with us. We have got along 
so far ; but if this isn’t a hospital, what shall we do ?” 

“Yes, what shall we do?” said Werner, scratching his head. “ That is 
easily asked, but not so easily answered.” 

“Tf Aunt Anna were only here,” said Karl, “she would know what to do.” 

“You! grandfather ! said Max to the old gentleman, tugging at his dressing- 
gown, ‘‘ we must take in this little girl, who looks so poor and cold; it may be 
the Christ-child. Aunt Anna told us a story once just like it.” 

“Come in, and dry yourself by the fire,” said the old gentleman. 

The child shook her head as she replied, “I must take back an answer; he 
is so sick, and it is so freezing cold.” 

“Yes, yes, you are right,” said the neighbour ; “ something must be done 
one way or the other. We must shelter the poor mason, or I shall get a cab, 
and have him carried to the hospital.” ' 

“ Certainly, certainly,” rejoined the old gentleman ; “that is just my view. 
Had he not better come up and sit by the warm stove ? and, while he’s thawing 
out, we will consider what to do.” 

“Hem! hem! that wouldn’t be prudent; who knows what contagious 
disease the man has?” said Werner. “No, no,if we mean to take him in,” 
added he in a low tone, with a look half inquiring and half smiling to the old — 
gentleman— 
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“Yes, yes, we will take him in,” replied he earnestly. 

“Then we'll make a fire in the back chamber, where there’s one spare bed, 
and another can be made on the floor for the little girl; and, if we put together 
our cash, we can get them some supper, and a doctor, eh ?” 

“ Certainly, certainly, good neighbour,” answered the old man, hurriedly ; 
we'll do so. Let us bring up the sick man.” 

“Come with me,” said Werner to the strange little girl; and the two dis- 
appeared down the stairs, The grandfather opened the wood-box, and took 
from it some wood and kindling, and went into the back room, taking the light 
with him, after he had exhorted the children to behave themselves. 

The strangers were brought into the back chamber; and, after a while, the 
old gentleman came back with Werner. “ Here,” said the former, as he handed 
the other a sum of money which he took from the table-drawer, “here, take 
that; it belongs, to be sure, to Anna, and I am afraid it is almost a sin to touch 
it; but she would have scolded me if I had failed to spend it for such a good 


purpose. 


The grandfather seated himself in his chair near the stove; and while the 
two children took their places on the cricket, and whispered to each other all 
sorts of wonderful things that might happen after such a good beginning, Karl 
stationed himself near the old gentleman, placed his right hand on the back of 
his chair, and leaned his head on it so that his auburn hair touched the hot brow 
of the old man. The thoughts of the boy and of his grey-haired grandfather 
were busied with the same sad images. ; 

The old gentleman was thinking of his son-in-law, the husband of his deceased 
daughter, Anna’s sister ; and the boy was thinking of his father—of that evening 
in the late autumn when his father, wrapped in his cloak, had bidden them good- 
bye, his bright eyes so hollow and sunken, and his laughing mouth, which could 
tell such pleasant stories, now pressed together, evidently to restrain the wild 
outburst of grief which weighed upon his heart. 

Landsdorf, Karl’s father, had been a prosperous merchant, and after his 
marriage had assumed the business of his wealthy father-in-law. By a series of 
misfortunes, blow upon blow, the credit of the house was shaken, and the failure 
of their branch establishment in New York gave the final stroke. Landsdorf 
determined to set out for the New World, to save what he could from the wreck, 
and start afresh. 

“If it goes well with you over there,” the old man had said to him at parting, 
with trembling voice, “do not think of us; do not scatter your strength by help- 
ing us. Cursed be every penny that you spend for any other purpose than to 
re-establish the honour of the house, and to secure the future of your children. 
This is my last injunction.” 

The old man took the business of a commission-agent, and with iron resolution, 
supported his children and grandchildren. But his daughter, Laudsdorf’s wife, 
died ; and, while the children were weeping beside their mother’s coffin, he lay 
prostrated and unconscious in a nervous fever for many long weeks. Before 
Anna could send the letter which she had begun to her brother-in-law, informing 
him of his wife’s sickness and death, what waves of trouble flowed over her head ! 
Her sister was buried, her father was raving in the delirium of fever. On one 
side was the ghastly, grinning skeleton of death; on the other, poverty, with 
hollow cheeks, took up its abode in the cold room, where the poor children sat 
cold and hungry. 

Her resolution was taken. One by one vanished the precious tokens of happie 
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days; and even that tender bond which had survived all wordly misfortunes, and 
which was like a gleam of morning sunshine on her path—even that she had had 
the strength to sunder. “‘ Arthur,” she had said to her lover, “‘ must I the weak 
girl, exhort you, the man, to be strong? Be calm, Arthur; what must be done 
shall be done. I am the hope and the only stay of these poor children, and my 
old and infirm father, who is just beginning to recover from his severe illness. 
What would you think of me if I should give you my hand, and leave them to 
their fate? You say, Arthur, that you do not desire this, you only want a 
promise of my love. But how can I be willing to bind you by a single word ? 
No, Arthur, be free, go forth into the world, and do not consider that any bond 
or any promise fetters you.” 

To all his wild pleadings, and all his assurances that he would extort the con- 
sent of his parents, and that she and hers could make one family with him, she 
sadly but firmly shook her head. They separated, and Arthur's father sent him 
on a distant journey. 

Anna was faithful to the difficult task which she had taken upon herself. The 
old man, confined to the house for long, long months, noticed her absence from day 
to day; but he said nothing; for he knew it would be useless. He had confi- 
dence in her sound good sense; and he hoped soon to resume his own activity. 
But, alas ! his constitution was too far broken ; and, after some vain attempts, he 
was obliged to resign himself to the thought of being a brokendown old man. 

Good news came across tha ocean: ‘God appears gracious to us; we have the 
prospect of a better future.” The old man said to his daughter, “ I shall write to 
him that we will receive his assistance.’ And then the young girl cheerfull 
replied, “ Why should you do that, father? Let it be asit is. Believe me, 
am happy and contented as we are.” 


“Amen !” was all that he replied ; and the subject was never again mentioned. 


These images of the past occupied now the busy fancies of the boy and the 
gray-haired man. At last the boy put his arms around his grandfather’s neck, and 
began to weep bitterly. It was strange that the old man understood so well as he 
did the nature of the boy’s grief; but he said in a low tone, * Be quiet, Karl ; do 
not weep, my good youth. Your father is certainly well; and, for the very 
reason that we have not heard from him for a long time, I think that he means to 
give us some pleasant surprise. Don’t weep—the Christ-child will not like to see 
your tears ; and good Aunt Anna will soon be home.” 

- “Ah, yes! the good, good aunt!” wat the boy’s answer; and the tears, which 
stood in his eyes, shone like dew-drops in the sun. 

The old man became silent ; the children were silent too, and the room was so 
still they could hear the ticking of the clock in the corner. 

It was one of those moments of solemn stillness, when it is said an angel flies 
through the room. And it seemed here as if the grandfather and the children 
felt that such a good angel was hovering near. It bore the mother’s likeness; 
the lips were slightly parted with a smile, and a beaming star was over the brow 
as she blessed them and said,— 


“Be calm; be hopeful. More beautiful than ever before shall be this Christ- 
mas Eve.” 


At this moment, when the clock at the station pointed exactly at five, the 
railway train unloaded its crowd of hurrying passengers, and two men, evidently 
travellers from a distance, who have been sitting together in a second-class car, 
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give their address to the coachman, with the injunction to drive quickly, and soon 
disappear round the corner of the street. 


Werner and the physician soon reached the attic ; and the latter pronounced his 
patient to be ill only from exhaustion anda violent cold. He prescribed a good 
strong broth and a chicken, with warmth and rest. But physicians do make 
comical prescriptions. | Werner put his hand up to his head, and repeated, ‘‘ Yes, 
a strong broth andachicken. If Anna would only come pretty soon ! ” 

The grandfather had been sighing for her too, as hehid away behind a calico 
curtain in his bedroom the half-furnished Christmas-tree, to the completion of 
which there were still wanting the most essential contributions—the confectionery 
and the candles. 

The children, too, were continually asking, ‘‘ Where is auntie staying so late 
this evening? ” 

At last, the well-known light step was heard on the stairs; the faces of all 
grew brighter; and little Anna and Max clapped their hands with glee, as if it 
were the Christ-child himself who was now to come in. And she was a sort of 
Christmas-gift, blessing all hearts—this dear auntie, this good and beautiful girl, 
who now entered the room in her simple dress, with her round, open, benevolent, 
and friendly face. 

The welcome of the two old men and the three children was not to be mis- 
taken. She smiled pleasantly in return; and, when she smiled, she was very 
beautiful. A delicate blush suffused her face from her walk in the cool 
evening air ; and nothing more charming could be imagined,than her dimpled 
smile and her merry, sparkling eyes. 

“Am I not a little late?” said she in a musical voice. ‘Yes! I hada 
great many things to do. But you little rogues are in the way,’ turned she 
laughing to the children. ‘‘ The Christ-child is close behind me ; and he doesn’t 
want you to see him.” 

“Oh! we'll go into the bedroom,” replied Karl with determination, “and 
wait until the bell rings.” ’ 

“Or to the pocr man in the back chamber,” interposed Max. “ He is not 
going to die, as our neighbour said he was.” 

“Or to the little girl that looks so pale,” said Anna. 

‘* What sick man? what little girl?” asked their aunt in amazement. 

“Oh!” replied the grandfather, “the little folks are always having over 
some of their nonsense.” 

“Tt is a sick mason, aunt,” said Karl. “He is lying in the back 
chamber.” 

“ And the doctor has been here,” added Max. 

“ And he wants some broth and chicken,” asserted the little Anna with great 
importance. 

“* Will you keep still, you knowing people?” cried the grandfather in 
mock anger. ‘Chicken and broth! Your aunt knows nothing about it; 
and we must tell her in an orderly way; so be quiet, and let me tell the 
story.’ ; 

The old gentleman began, and narrated what had taken place. The girl 
had pressed her lips closly together, and changed colour, as she heard of a sick 
man being brought there, to whom they had given shelter. After she had 
_ heard the whole, she heaved a deep sigh, and said,— 

“It is a sick stone-mason, then, with his wife and child ?” 
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“ And did we do right to take him in?” inquired the grandfather in a sort of 
suppressed, supplicating tone. 

‘Oh, certainly! oh, certainly !”’ cried Anna quickly. Then she added re- 
flectively, “How much misery there is in the world which cannot be relieved. 
Certainly we must give relief when and where we can.” 

The old gentleman rubbed his hands with satisfaction. “I knew 
esc would think it all right,” said he then, ‘and that all we did was after your 
mind.” 

** And now for you, my darlings,” said Anna cheerily, as she took off her hat 
and cloak, and Jaid them on a chair. ‘Go as quickly as you can into the 
chamber, and don’t be listening. You know that no one likes children who 
listen, and, least of all, the Christ-child. Now go in. Karl will tell youa 
story; won’t you, Karl?” 

‘Yes, aunt.” 

The old gentleman now rubbed his hands and looked inquiringly round ; and 
his daughter said, smiling, ‘I understand, father, you are looking for my 
Christmas present. Frau Berger is outside the door with a basket. As long 
as these knowing little people were around, it was not possible to bring anything 
in. They would fall like birds of prey uponevery thing. And we can’t blame 
them. Were we any different? I think not, papa; for I recollect very well 
that I used to try to peep through the keyhole on Christmas-eve, and was 
greatly vexed that my good mother always hung a cloth before it.” 

“We will make a beginning, then,” responded he, going to his bedroom, 
which was opposite the sitting-room, and bringing gut the Christmas-tree. 
In order that the children might not hear the rustling of the branches and the 
ringing of the gilded ornaments, the grandfather kept coughing until he had 
placed the tree on the table. Then he went on tiptoe to hear what the chil- 
dren were about, and was entirely satisfied when he heard Karl say, ‘‘ Then little 
Red-Riding Hood met the wolf, who was taking a walk in the wood.” 

“Yes,” spoke up little Anna; ‘and the wolf said, ‘ Good-morning, little 
Red-Riding Hood: what are you doing alone in the wood, and where are you 
going ? 99> 

Frau Berger came in, and the basket was emptied. As the various packages 
were opened, the old gentleman uttered an admiring “Ah!” His daughter was 
especially delighted when he said in a tone of highest admiration, after a long 
and attentive gaze, “‘ Yes, I think I know that; that is Anna’s large doll, with 
‘some new clothes.” 

“Yes, I made them all new myself.” 

‘‘ Oh, dear ! and there’s Max’s old drum. The little fellow will be making 


-a fine rumpus again! Splendid! it looks as good as new. And oh! how 


can you think of every thing so, Anna? Here’s a new hand-bag for Karl. How 
retty !” 

a a. father, that is new. I hadtoget it. I pitied the poor boy so, with 

his old shabby satchel, when all the other boys had bags like this. But, papa,” 

she added with pride, as she carefully opened a package, and displayed a little 

hat which she had made for Anna, “do you think our darling will be pleased 

with this? A hat was the height of her ambition ; and, when she gets it on,— 


just see, it is silk, and her little cloak,—she will look like a princess, And here’s 


a pair of bootees for her,—patent-leather too, which the poor thing has been 
hankering for so long I really couldn’t deny myself the pleasure of buying 


them.” 


“ Yes, yes,” said her father, nodding, “ you would rather go without some- 
thing yourself.” 
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‘It seems to me,” continued Anna, who appeared not to hear what her tather 
had said, “as if I saw her parading round in her little new boots, lifting her 
frock to show every one how pretty her bootees are.” 

One package was laid aside without being opened; and then she began to tie 
some confectionery on the tree, while her father arranged the candles, interrupted 
in his work only by the frequent happy glances with which he watched his 
daughter at her work. 

“ Tt occurs to me,” said she, whilst she was tying some strings, “that we 
must have something for the poor child of the mason. A child remembers such 
a thing all its life ; and I should take no pleasure in the evening, if that poor 
thing had no present like the rest.” She went to the drawer and took out a 
kerchief; ‘now an apple or two, some nuts and candy; there, isn’t that 
splendid ?” 

“ Oh, very, very splendid !” said the old man with emotion. 

** But who is that stumbling up the stairs?” asked she excitedly. . 

“It must be Werner coming back.” 

*“No,no! Werner does not step so heavily,” replied Anna, looking to- 
wards the door. ‘‘I don’t know,” continued she, after a pause, in which she 
pressed her right hand to her temples, “ what makes me so easily frightened 
this evening.” 

‘‘ Your‘‘herves are excited ; you have worked too hard.” 


**No, no! this step on the stairs sounds as if they were bringing up some- 


thing heavy.” 

“But you will not admit another mason into the house?” said her father, 
with playful seriousness. 

+ * But it is coming to our door,” said the girl in a strange tone, with her gaze 
fixed upon the door. 

The door was somewhat unceremoniously pushed wide open; and there 
stood a porter, bent down under all sorts of packages, boxes, and bundles, 
Both hands also were full, so that he could not touch his cap; but, not to be 
uncivil, he nodded and said— 

‘Ts this Landsdorf’s? Herr Heinrich Landsdorf, who is in America?” 

Anna could not speak ; something inexplicable stopped her breath. 

“Yes, yes ; Landsdorf’s children live here,” said the old man. 

“ Well, if the children live here, it’s all right,” grinned the porter. ‘ Will 
you please lighten me a bit, so that I can come through the door ?” 

: — and daughter specdily relieved him of some of the boxes and 
es. 

‘* Father, father!” said Anna, more and more excited, “what does this 
mean? Just read this: ‘For Karl;’ and this: ‘ For little Anna;’ and this: 
* For Max.’ Do you know the handwriting?” 


The old man fumbled for some time in his pocket for his spectacles, for his — 


hands trembled; and then he put them on upside down. After looking at the 
writing he shook his head— 

“Tt is a regular mercantile hand; I don’t know whose it is.” 

The porter had now deposited on the floor a sled lined with rich fur, and he 
did it very carefully, so that the little bells on it should make no tinkling ; but 
yet there was a little, which the children heard, and nestled closer together, 


_ while Max whispered to his sister— 


“ That is the Christ-child.” 
“Stop, dear friend,” said the old gentleman to the porter, as the latter was 
about to leave; ‘‘ we would like to know where these things came from.” 
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‘‘T wish I could tell you,” said the porter, striking his forehead. ‘“ You see, 
we have so much to do on this evening, that we forget a great many things. 
Here is the card of the house where I am—yes, that’s all right. A merry 
Christmas to you!” and with that he went downstairs. 

“Oh, it seems as if my heart would burst!” said Anna, “ All day I have 
felt as if I could not draw a long breath, and I do not know the reason.” 

“It is the holy season, my child,” replied her father with emotion. ‘ Good 
people can receive in it only what is good. And, if any unexpected thing comes 
— a house where you are, it can be nothing but a blessing. Let us light the 
candles.” 

“* Can’t we come in now ?” little Anna’s voice exclaimed. 

And Max added— 

** Do, auntie, let us come, do.” 

Now came the grand moment, which those who have ever made presents to 
such little creatures will never forget,—when the lights are kindled in a sort of 
haste, one last look is taken to see that everything is right, and the doors are 
opened upon the group of shining eyes, flushed cheeks, and eager faces of the 
happy children. 

“Oh, the pretty tree!” “And the golden flags!” And this, and that! 
“This is for you, Max!’ “And here’s something jfor Anna!” “And this 
is forme!” dear grandfather!” “O, you goodauntie!”” And here” 
—all the three cried in a tone of highest delight, ‘‘ here is a sled with fur and 
bells for all three of us. Oh auntie, auntie!” 

But she had not, as usual, watched with joyous glances, the movements of 
the children; she had taken a seat silently behind the stove, and was weeping 
there from violent inward emotion. When her father, who ,had secretly laid 
the fur collar on the table, went to her and took her hand, she rose and ap- 
proached the children. 

*‘ This is for you,” said the old gentleman. And then she took her present 
with trembling lips, for she could not speak. Her father laid both hands on 
her head, and gently stroked her hair; then he took the fur collar from her 
hand, put it round her white neck, and, after he had fastened in front, leaned 
back, and looked at her with beaming eyes. 

‘How well it becomes you,’ said he. Then he kissed her on the fore- 
head; and, deeply moved, she took his hands to press them to her lips. But. 
fixing her gaze upon his left hand, she hurriedly asked— 

‘Father, where is your gold ring ?” 

‘«* The—yes,” he said, perplexed for an answer; ‘‘ yes, I must have lost it, 
Don’t be alarmed,” added he, as he saw her lips quiver; “I promise you that 
we shall find it again.” A deep sigh heaved his breast, and Anna wept 
bitterly. 

The children were too busy with their really wonderful Christmas presents to 
notice her tears, which, at any other time, would have caused them sincere 
trouble ; and the old man only gazed at his daughter, who had meanwhile 
thrown her arms round his neck, and hid her face on his bosom. 


“ Father! Anna! O my good, good children!” 

We will not attempt to describe what took place in the room during the few 
moments that followed this exclamation, uttered in the doorway. The children’s 
father was there, who had been away so many Christmas-eves. The younger 
ones were a little shy ; but the jubilant Karl told them that this was their dear, 
dear father, who had come from over the sea, and would never, never go away 


again. 


| 
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And that other person, who had entered the room with the father? Did 
Anna recognise him? He told her how he had earned for himself, far away 
from his home for years, an independent property ; and how he was now come 


back, and all would be well, and he hoped to receive on this holy evening the 


dearest and most wonderful of all earthly gifts. 

What thisrare Christmas present was, does not make a part of our Christmas- 
eve story of this poor but happy family ; but we are in duty bound not to 
forget the poor stonemason’s family, who received presents this evening such as 
they had never received before. 

But one thing was forgotten, and that was the dough behind the stove. It 
had risen so nicely, swelled up so charmingly ; but when it saw that nobody 
paid the least attention to its charms, it subsided with a sigh, and became soggy 
and unpalatable. 

Later in the evening came the neighbour with the rough voice ; and we will 
join in his hearty toast— 

** May all good people pass just as happy a Christmas-eve !” 


A DREAM AND A MEMORY. 


SxE threw him a rose as he turned away, 
He passed it lightly from hand to lip ; 
Then, with a smile more grave than gay, 
Touched his cap with a finger-tip, 
Went away with his martial tread, 
To swell the lists of the early dead. 


She watched him passing over the lawn, 
Down through the roses, out of the gate : 
Have the light and life of the morning gone ? 
Or is her young heart left desolate ? 
She threw him a rose, and her eyelids fell— 
Did she throw him her own proud heart as well? 


He did not question ; he never dreamed : 
He was too honest by far to 

That her act was aught but the thing it seemed— 
Coquettish, pretty, and meaningless ; 

But he thought of her eyes as she said good-bye, 
Calm and bright as the morning sky. 


The sun struck gold from her rippled hair ; 
Her light scarf trailed in the morning dew ; 
Her arms hung listless and white and bare, 
As slowly she passed the garden through : 
Never a sob, though her heart was torn, 
But she smiled at herself with a strange self-scorn. 


“Too late, too late! ” was the moan she made ; 

Only that and her long-drawn sighs. 
‘*She does not love me!” was all he said, 

As the —— dropped from his downcast eyes ; 
And he folded close to his faithful breast 

The rose whose blushing was love confessed. 


Lonely he sleeps ’mid sun and shower, 

Where marbles glimmer and willows wave 
But a woman’s heart and a faded flower 

Lie buried deep in the soldier’s grave. 
Does he know it? Ah! who can tell 

Tf at last he is sure that she loved him well ? 


HE, SHE, AND IT. 


EOPLE were beginning to talk. Very probably Sydney Dorme knew that 

people were beginning to talk. The chances are, that certain men at 

the club had dropped certain hints, or the semblance of hints, in his hearing, and 

certain young married ladies had given him mysteriously to understand that,they 
knew “all about it.” 

But Sydney was uncommunicative, impervious, and inscrutable. His grave, 
strong face, with its crisp, light brown moustache, and dark, pleasant eyes, told 
no tales whatever. So far as being seen in society went, he was only less often 
visible at the glitter and pomp of large entertainments: but then Sydney had 
been for two seasons such a zealot among the fashionables that the least falling 
off in this respect was easily detected. Otherwise, he was the same Sydney 
Dorme that everybody had always fbund him—handsome, of good birth, clever, 
wealthy, marriageable. With one difference, however—the difference of being 
talked about. 

His imprudences—and most bachelors of twenty-eight are guilty of faults of 
omission and commission that may be classed under this cumulative term—had 
hitherto worn the respectable garb of concealment. His wild oats had not been 
sown under a glaring sun—his peccadilloes had been obscurely perpetrated—his 
misdeeds, whether large or small, had been covered with a commendable outer 
crust of good behaviour. But now he had chosen quite an opposite course: he 
was openly intimate with a woman of very questionable character—a woman, it 
it is true, to whom no scandalous story had attached itself, but one whom society 
agreed in calling “fast,” reckless, unconventional. 

The name of this ostracised mortal was Mrs. Lee Hamilton ; such, at least, 
was the name by which she chose to have herself known. Physically, she be- 
longed to a rare type of womanhood. It is highly probable that she could not 


have sat in her box at the Opera for a single evening, though dressed with the. 


most severe simplicity in nothing that was not commonplace or sober, without 
being made the constant visual rendezvous of some twenty lorgnettes. For in 
truth her face was the face of a goddess, and when she moved hand, arm, or 
body, it was very much as if the Medicean Venus had condescended to become 


animate. At places of amusement—where, by the way, she was often seen— 


Mrs. Hamilton’s costume was always a marvel of taste and magnificence. She 
was evidently aware how conspicuously Nature had stamped her as different 
fom the generality of women, and chose, in matters of dress, to treat the peril 
of showiness as one not to be avoided, marring the splendid effect of her attire, 
however, by nothing that resembled bad style or vulgarity. 

It would be difficult to tell for what special reason Mrs. Hamilton had been 
made the object of universal scandal and suspicion among the circles in which 
Sydney Dorme moved ; but it is certain that many hard things were said against 
her, and that the fact of hex being very rich and of unknown antecedents was 
twisted into a very puzzling maze of ill-natured comment Society was perhaps 


ce 


< 
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unwilling to make Mrs. Hamilton’s wealth, beauty, and friendliness a sum-total 
of respectability ; and exactly the same qualities which might have won for the 
lady social prominence if no mystery had clouded her origin, were the means, 
under present circumstances, of calling forth gossip, sarcasm, and a general avoid- 
ance. 

Not a few of Sydney Dorme’s friends would have esteemed themselves fortu- 
nate in sharing with him the attractions of Mrs. Hamilton’s society ; but none 


were willing to encounter, as he had encountered, the annoyances of an open — 


intimacy. For it seemed to be the unalterable requirement of this lady that 


whoever knew her must know her everywhere and at all times; and against the 


enormity of such an offence Society held up pious hands of condemnation. As a 
result of Mrs. Hamilton’s rule, Sydney Dorme was the only admirer who received 
her confidence ; or, rather, the only one who was known to have received it by 
persons whose farther statements on this point may be styled nothing short of 
malicious inference. 

Regarding the particulars of that gentleman’s bold defiance of social laws, the 
following facts might be enumerated: Frequent attendance upon Mrs. Hamilton 
at the theatre or opera: frequent drives to the park in her company; and, lastly, 
frequent ringings of the bell at the door of her handsome house. It is doubtless a 
certainty that he never rang this bell during the daytime without being observed 
by at least one pair of neighbourly eyes. 

There was a little reception-room opening off from the lower hall of Mrs. 
Hamilton’s house, which was furnished with rare tastefulness, and filled with 
the gleam of bronze and ormulu against a background of browns and crimsons. 
Here Sydney Dorme’s hostess usually received him, and here we find them 
engaged in conversation on a certain January evening, when the chill, gusty 
starlight out of doors heightens the coziness and comfort of Mrs. Hamilton’s 
aparments. That lady is beautiful to-night in black silk and pearls, and across 
her exquisite face the light from a single shaded gas-jet falls with a placid mel- 
lowness, It is an oval face, fresh-tinted and flawless, with features that are 


regular enough and bewitching enough to have delighted any renowned sculptor - 


or painter whom the reader may conveniently call to mind. It is not a spiritual 
face, if the term means one to which belong beauties of soul rather than beauties 
of flesh and blood; for the ripe red of each lip meets in a sort of lazily pers 
petual smile that has nothing saintlike, and the small, straight nose, with its 
qelicate, sensitive nostril, would become a Madonna very ill indeed, and the 


- great dark eyes hide too much languor beneath their gloss of shadowing lashes 


not to seem somewhat of the world worldly. But it is a face plastic to the 
least change of mood or thought, and one which bespeaks enough intelligence 
to make its superb animal perfection seem a lovely miracle. ; 

“T have never told you about Clari?” Mrs. Hamilton is saying; and a 
movement of her head lets the light steal auburn shimmers from her brown wavy 
hair. ‘‘ How odd, Sydney! I thought that I had told you all my affairs.” 

‘Can Clari be included under so personal a definition ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” with a musical laugh. ‘‘ Clari is a model of fidelity in the 
way of.servants. Hardly a servant, either: a sort of confidential head-butler 
I suppose one might call him. He transacts much of my business, and is a 
wonderful combination of cleverness and honesty. Then, too, he is educated 
—or rather, not uneducated—as I think one can see by his nice manners, I 
brought him with me from Florence, where he had lived for three ‘years in my 
service before—I left for home.” The last words are spoken hesitatingly, and 
with what Sydney Dorme considers a rather mournful intonation. 
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“You are always sad when you mention Italy, Isabel.” 

“ Perhaps because I love it so dearly.” 

A short silence. Sydney plays carelessly with a paper-cutter on a table near 
at hand: ‘ You say that you brought this Clari with you from Florence, Isabel ? 
I don’t remember him on the journey.” 

“He came a fortnight before my arrival. It is very early, Sydney—scarcely 
ten o'clock. Why are you going?” 

He had risen: “I must go, Isabel. I have an appointment this evening 
with a friend who leaves for the continent the day after to-morrow. Talking 
of Italians, he is one, by the way, and an exceedingly nice fellow. We were 
very intimate while I was in Rome two years ago, but during his stay here 


‘our meetings have not been frequent. It is my own fault that they have not. 


Garcia has lived quietly, as indeed he always lives; and I, who pass my time in 
such a continuous whirl of pleasure-seeking, have neglected him abominably. 
You don’t know how guilty his departure makes me feel, he was so kind and 
attentive to me when in Rome. I shall have to attempt the apologetic and the 
penitent this evening. Wish me success.” 

He made such an attempt about half an hour later, seated with Luigi Garcia 
in that comfortable room at the Albemarle, which many of his friends had 
reason pleasantly to remember ; and with what success his attempt was attended, 
Garcia’s reply ought rather clearly to prove. “I should be very ungrateful,” 
he said, speaking in the purest Tuscan with a rich, full voice, “if I had for- 
gotten, Sydney, how you sacrificed whole days to my curiosity. As for the way 
I behaved to you while we were in Rome together, be assured, my friend, that 
far from making yourself my debtor, you were merely giving an idle man some- 
thing to de. I understand perfectly how your life differs from my Italian life. 
What was a pleasure to me would have been a bore to you.” 

Sydney searched the dark, handsome face of his friend, and found there a 
smiling sincerity that was very pleasant to look upon. “It’s a delightful piece 
of benevolence, Luigi, for you to exculpate me like this,” he said. “If you 
would only consent to stay on our side of the Channel a week longer, I should 
make you all sortsof amends. Your mind is made up about going the day after 
to-morrow ?” 

“Yes: I go on Thursday morning.” 

“Shall you proceed at once to Rome ?” 

“Directly. I don’t think that I shall spend even a single day in Paris. 
You know my love for Rome? It is a passion.” The young Italian spoke 
with glowing eyes, but there seemed to Sydney a ring of melancholy in his 
tones ; and melancholy was rare with Garcia. ‘‘Do you know,” he presently 
continued, “‘ that my longing to reach Rome once again has become so intense 
during the past three or four days, as to depress and dispirit me ?” 

“I can hardly understand how depression can be the result of such a feeliug,” 
Sydney answered, with a puzzled look. 

‘Nor I,” his companion said, passing a hand that was white and small as a 
woman’s once or twice across his forehead ; but it is somehow so, notwithstand- 
ing.” Then his luminous Southern eyes fixed themselves quite eagerly upon 
Dorme’s face. “I never was given to superstitious fancies, Sydney. You know 
how I have always ridiculed them ?” 

A table at Garcia’s side bore several decanters and glasses. He turned 
toward it with a sudden movement that surprised his friend, who was still 
further surprised at seeing the hand which he extended tremble nervously. “I 
am a fotl, Sydney,” spoken with a short, odd laugh. Which is the brandy ?” 
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Garcia had drained a liqueur glass of the spirits when he“again spoke. Syd- . 
ney’s face wore an expression of amazement for a moment, but it was grave and 
composed before the Itaiian had time to observe it. 

“I always remember you as a very matter-of-fact sort of a person, Luigi,” 
his host quietly said. 

* And yet, bbyaney, T have changed absurdly—on one point, at least—since 
we last met. A presentiment haunts me night and day.” He spoke without 
hesitation now, but with mournful, slow emphasis. 

* A presentiment, Luigi ?” 

«‘ Yes—that I shall never see Rome again—never live to see it.” 

A silence. The Italian was staring floorward with an absent look: Sydney’s 
right hand had begun stroking that brown moustache of his with deliberate, 
lingering strokes—a favourite gesture of the man when thinking. 

Presently he spoke: ‘‘ I am not going to pooh-pooh what you tell me, Luigi, 
and call it nonsense. I don’t consider it nonsense. Everybody has heard 
stories of men being troubled with gloomy convictions like yours a short time 
before their deaths have actually taken piace ; but has it never occurred to you, 
my friend, how many of those who are thus troubled, find that their convictions 
die a much speedier death than they themselves? If you are tormented with 
dismal ideas, I suppose there is only one method of escaping them. You must 
made up your mind to await results as calmly as possible.” 

** Your advice is sound and full of common sense,” Garcia answered, smiling 
a little sadly. ‘‘ Perhaps if I had you near me for a counsellor during my 
voyage, Sydney, it would be more permanent benefit.” 

** T understand,” was Dorme’s quick response. “I hope to walk the streets 
of Rome with you once again, Luigi, but just now I must remain here, There 
are reasons for my doing so; that is’— He paused, abruptly enough. 

** T sha’n’t ask you to give your reasons,” Garcia said with composure. “I 
can imagine—provided report speaks truly—how strong they are.” 

“ Report, Luigi?” There was annoyance on the questioner’s face. 

“Do I offend? Perhaps observation would have been a better word. 
I am a confirmed opera-goer, Sydney, as you know, and have gratified my mu- 
sical tastes more than once while here. Well, from the obscurity of my stall I 
have watched you on three occasions being rather permanently conversational 
in the box of a certainlady. A very beautiful lady by the way. One of my 
few acquaintances told me her name the other evening. It is Mrs. Hamilton, 
I believe.” 

*¢ Quite right.”” Sydney was examining with great attention the monogram 
on a locket he wore. Presently he looked up and met Garcia’s eyes, obser- 
vant but not curious ; and in his voice, when he again spoke again, there was a 
ring of genuine feeling: ‘I will tell you, Luigi. There is no earthly reason why 
I should not tell you. Reticence about my own affairs always amounted to a 
positive fault with me. Mrs. Hamilton and I are engaged.” : 

‘*T supposed as much,” was the quiet answer. 

“We have been intimate ever since we met on our way back from Italy the 
autumn before last. She was coming here to live. The last five years of her 
life had been spent in Florence, where her husband’s death had taken place. 
He was immensely rich, and left all his money to Isabel. I imagine that her 
chief motive in making town her place of residence was a desire to escape from 
all the associations of her widowhood: on this point, however, we have seldom 
spoken. She is very beautiful Luigi—a marvel of womanhood; but she has 
besides beauty, hidden graces equally charming.” 


| 
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“ Your engagement is not publicly announced, Sydney ?” 

Not yet. I shall probably announce it before very long.” , s 

“ And you will then be a married man by the time we meet again ?”—Garcia 
paused for amoment, adding in altered tones—‘‘ provided we do meet again.” 

“ Pshaw, Luigi! ” Sydney slapped his friend rather sharply on the shoulder. 
‘* Make up your mind to forget your horrors. Have a cigar, and try to smoke 
your nerves into an orderly condition.” 

Garcia took the offered cigar. ‘‘ Remember that I smoke very seldom,” he 
said while lighting it, “and that smoking is apt to put me in singular moods, 
Sydney.” 

mean more than youare saying.” ‘Sydney accompanied the sentence 
with a rather searching look into his companion’s face. a eh 

_Garcia dropped his eyes. “Yes,” he said slowly. ‘I was thinking 
whether you would laugh at me if I made a proposition—a very queer one.” 

“T shall try not to laugh.” ; 

“Do you recollect a story I once read in an old German book which I picked 
up somewbere in Rome, and which I afterwards lent you, and you were much 
impressed with, just as I had been? The main idea was a compact entered into 
between two friends, that if one died before the other, the deceased would use all 
spiritual means in his power to”— ; 

“Yes, yes, Luigi,” spoken rapidly and in curt, sharp tones. “I remember 
the story well; andI can guess why you mention it. Laugh, indeed! This is 
by no means a laughing matter. Are you really in earnest ?” 

Really.” 

“ And you wish that we should—I wont say the rest.” 

_ “T wish it, Sydney.” The Italian was looking up at a blue smoke-wreath 
that had just floated from his lips. 

“Upon my word,” Sydney said, after a rather long silence, “the whole 
thing seems very ridiculous. Weare not German students, Luigi, and this is a 
prosaic country ; andif anything should happen as it happened in that grotesque 
story—which, by the way, was a mere bugaboo piece of cleverness—nobody 
would honour the poor survivor, perhaps, by believing that he was not a lunatic.” 

“True. But why need the survivor inform anybody ?” 

“Tt would be a rather disagreeable secret-—don’t you think so ?—especially if 
he were of a nervous temperament.” 

** Neither of us is that.” 

“Sydney broke into a merry laugh: ‘ How nonsensical your proposition is, 
Luigi! I will, however, accede to it if you are anxious that I should do so.” 

“Tt all depends on your own boldness,” was the Italian’s prompt answer. 

Sydney drew his chair nearer to that of his friend, and gazed steadily at 
Garcia with a humorous twinkle in his serious eyes: ‘ You take it for granted, 
then, that you will be the first? Honestly, Luigi, I give you credit for your 
self-comman?. There issuch a thing as battling against the results of a bad 
digestion. But to oblige you I will show the necessary boldness and make the 
awful compact. How long afterwards did the visitation take place in that Ger- 
man story? Twenty-four hours, wasn’t it? Let us stick to precedents, and 
say twenty-four also. Here is my hand.” 


Sydney Dorme smoked another cigar that night after having said farewell to 
Garcia, and although there had been something in their conversation to provoke 
very vivid recollections of it, his thoughts wandered to other subjects. He called 
to mind a most disagreeable meeting which had taken place that afternoon between 
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himself and a certain aunt of his, a Mrs. Carteret. This Mrs. Carteret was the 
only sister of his dead father, and had been, in years past, the intimate friend of 
his dead mother ; and over Sydney, their only child, the lady had assumed, ever 
since his orphanage had begun at the age of twenty-two, the position of adviser 
and protectress. The meeting had taken place at one of those noisy, multitudin- 
our assemblies termed an “afternoon reception,” and Mrs. Carteret had spoken 
her mind very freely indeed while Sydney helped her to anice. She had 
told him that he would disgrace himself by @ marriage with Mrs. Lee Hamilton ; 
that nobody who was anybody would dream of recognising her ; that his family 
and his “set” felt almost outraged by his conduct; and that he was behaving 
himself in a manner alarming enough to make the dead stir in their graves. 

Mrs, Carteret’s nephew had answered with something which Mrs, Carteret 
considered grossly impertinent, as she afterward remarked to her youngest 
daughter, who had observed the conflict from afar, across the shoulder of the 
gentleman with whom she had been waltzing. And feeling more angry than he 
rememberer to have felt for many a long day, Sydney had deserted the enter- 
tainment for his club. There were no women at the club, he told himself, and 
men did not go upon the plan of gratuitously insulting each other. 

To-night, while smoking in the apartment which Garcia had lately left, 
Sydney resolved that the announcement of his intended marriage with Mrs, 
Hamilton should be made as speedily as possible. There was no reason for 
delaying ita week longer. Let Society do its worst—its little worst, Sydney 
contemptuously added. It had chosen to frown upon a pure, good woman—to 
slander her, perhaps, with gross falsehoods—merely because her history was un- 
known. He would challenge the whole multitude of Isabel’s backbiters by one 
bold step. ‘There might be tossing of heads for a time, and fora time black lodks 
and withholdings of invitations among the dowagers. But they would come to 
his wedding in the end, and come gladly—provided, indeed, he chose to ask 
them. He had more than half a mind not to do so, the maligners, the Pharisees, 
the snobs! So meditated Sydney. 

On the following morning, between the hours of twelve and one, he rang the 
bell at Mrs. Hamilton’s door. But it chanced that on this morning his Isabel was 
“ indisposed.”’ and could not see him. It was nothing serious, the bright-eyed 
little French maid told him in answer to his very eager inquiries. Madame had 
awakened with a severe headache,and was lying down, and had given orders that she 
could see no one, not even Monsieur. Sydney left; and about half an hour later 
those alert neighbourly eyes of which previous mention has been made beheld a great 
basket of violets and tea-roses handed in at Mrs, Hamilton’s door. ‘‘ Pearls before 
swine,” one neighbourly mouth commented—a pretty mouth that had shown its 
white teeth vainly to marriageable Mr. Dorme in hours gone by. 

Isabel was little better when Sydney again called at eight o’clock in the 
evening. He went away quite disheartened this time. It was unpleasant to 


spend a whole day without seeing the woman whom he adored. 


He remained at the club that evening until eleven o'clock. Py a quarter-past 
eleven he was smoking in his room at the hotel, and saying to himself that life 
would be a burden without Isabel. ; 

At precisely half-past eleven—a little clock on the mantel had just tinkled the 
half-hour—he arose, and was about to pass into his bed-room. Was about to 
do so, but did not. Did not, because, on turning his eyes in the direction of 
the door leading into the adjacent hall, he discovered that Luigi Garcia had 
entered the room and was standing quite still a few yards behind his chair. 

“Why, Luigi,” he said, “I thought you were miles away by this time ?” 
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_ There was no reply. There was no change of expression on his friend’s face. 
The Italian wore a calm not unpleasant look, but a look utterly immovable. 
His dress and general appearance were the same as on the previous night. 

“And so you’ve postponed your departure, Luigi?’ Again no answer. 
Sydney had grown rather pale. ‘ Pshaw!” he said, presently, “‘ why don’t 
you speak?” Then he moved toward one of the windows, looked out for a 
moment at the labyrinth of lights, rapped for a moment with his fingers against a 
pane, and finally faced Garcia with a broad smile and both hands in his pockets : 
“ Rather good, Luigi, rather good, but a trifle too palpable-looking for a genuine 
ghost. Where did you learn the art of not winking your eyelids, by the way ?” 

Still no answer, still no movement, still no change of any sort whatever. 
Sydney went up to his friend and touched him on his shoulder. But it was not 
a shoulder ; it was utter ex:ptiness. 

He drew quickly back with a lowcry. Then he stared fixedly at the figure, 
and quieted his thrilling nerves, nsing such force of effort as only a strong, 
healthy, courageous man can use. After that he approached the figure once 
more. ‘Twice unfalteringly he passed his hand through something that seemed 
Luici Garcia, but was intangible as the air he breathed. 

Directly above Luigi was the chandelier, two jets of which had been lighted. 
He turned off the gas in both and made the room quite dark, except for a 
glimmer that shone from his dimly-lighted bed-chamber. Firmly enough he 
walked toward the open doorway of the bed-chamber and entered it, closing the 
door behindhim. Then, without looking to right or to left, he seated himself 
and buried his face in both hands. 

“ Tt was all fancy,” he murmured, half-aloud : “it must have been all fancy 
These things never happen except in books.” He withdrew his hands suddenly 
and stared about the room. In front of the door he had locked stood the figure. 
Its attitude was precisely as when he had last seen It. Motionless, tranquil. Its 
eyes were fixed upon his face. 

Sydney began to tremble now, but he bravely wrestled with his growing 
horror, “I will go to bed and sleep this off,” he muttered between clenched 
teeth. “I won’t bea fool. Perhaps it is the first symptom of some fever or 
ilness. Perhaps it’s that brandy and soda I took at the club.” 

He went to bed, undressing with eyes studiously averted from the spot in front 
of his door. The light he made no dimmer, but, once in bed, turned his back 
to the figure and stared as the opposite wall resolutely for about twenty minutes. 
He had determined, if possible, not to see It again that night. 

Sleep came at last. He slept until morning. The room was bright with 
sunshine when he woke, but It had not gone with the darkness. As he had seen 
It last night, so he saw It now. Sydney counted his pulse: there was no sign of 
fever about that : never was any pulse so regular. He felt his forehead, it was 
cool and moist. Then he arose and dressed himself. . 

His toilet completed, he passed into the next room. When his eyes rested 
on the spot where It had first appeared to him, in that same spot It again stood. 
He glanced through the open doorway of his bed-room: Its former place was 
vacant. 

** That man in the aaa mad, if I remember rightly,” Sydney murmured, 
ringing his bell with a smile that was not a smile. 

To the waiter who presently answered his summons he gave orders for a 
pitcher of ice-water. When brought, Sydney directed the man to place the 
pitcher upon a Certain table to the right of the door by which he had entered. 
The servant obeyed, and in quitting the room passed directly through It. 
He had evidently seen nothing. | 
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Five minutes afte:wards Sydney left the hotel, It following at a distance of 
perhaps three yards behind him—not following with the conventional slide of the: 
stage ghost, but walking as a man walks, with even, regular steps. 


Before two hours had elapsed, Sydney had visited the house where Garcia had 


lodged during his stay in town, and learaed from his landlady these facts : Garcia 
had quitted the house on Monday evening—the evening of his visit at the 
Albemarle—somewhere between the hours of eight and nine. Since then he had 
not returned, but by twelve o’clock on that same night a tall, foreign-looking 
gentleman had driven up to the door in a carriage, and had inconvenienced the 
landlady by requesting to see her at this late hour. The foreign-looking gentle-. 
man apologised very courteously for his intrusion, and said that he had called for 
the purpose of doing his friend Mr. Garcia the service of paying whatever money 
he owed, and of delivering a message with which that friend had entrusted him. 
Mr. Garcia’s bill amounted to a few pounds, which the foreign-looking gentleman 
readily paid. The message was a request that Mr. Garcia’s landlady would be 
kind enough to place his baggage under the care of the foreign gentleman. Cir- 
cumstances had occurred which made it necessary for him to take the night. 
express, and his friend had consented to forward his baggage as early as possible 
on the following day. ‘ 

“It seemed rather queer at first, sir,” the landlady informed Sydney at this. 
point in her story. She was a stout, elderly person with flaccid features and pale 
blue eyes, and a large, weak mouth. “I may say, sir, that it seemed queer 
enough to make me deliberate quite a while before I let the baggage go.” 
(Sydney wondered, looking at her face, whether she had ever really deliberated. 
about anything in her life.) ‘‘ But when that nice gentleman assured me, in his 
nice, quiet way, that it was all right, and that he had known Mr. Garcia for a 
great many years, and—and”— Here the landlady, coming to an abrupt end 
of one sentence, launched herself anxiously and volubly upon another: “I do 
hope, sir, that the foreign gentleman wasn’t an impostor: do say that he 
wasn’t.” 

“T trust not,” said Sydney. ‘ He gave no name ?” 

‘No name, sir—merely sent up word that a friend of Mr. Garcia’s was wait- 
ing to see me; and when I came down stairs he introduced himself in that same 
wa 

Me, Garcia now and then received visits from gentlemen, did he not?’ 
Sydney put the question with eyes averted from the landlady’s face. He had 
kept them so averted throughout the greater portion of the present interview. He 
could not refrain from watching It. For near at hand stood the motionless coun- 
terpart of his friend, stubbornly pursuant as his own shadow. 

* Yes,” was the reply; “but Susan—my girl who ’tends the door, sir—never 
remembers having admitted this gentleman before.” The landlady went on to 
say something very silly about her settled conviction that all would turn out well. 
She had never yet been deceived by an impostor, and flattered herself, &c. 

“It must be very nice to have this eighth sense, ma’am,” said Sydney, rising 
to go. ‘*Mr. Garcia was to leave this morning. I will make immediate inquiries 
as to whether he did go, and acquaint you with the facts if you desire it.” 

He proceeded at once to make inquiries. By three o’clock that same afternoon 
Sydney held in his hand a telegram which distinctly specified Luigi Garcia as 
among the travellers by the express. The telegram proceeded to describe him 
asan Italian of tall figure, dark complexion, dark eyes, slight moustache, and 
dressed, as nearly as could be remembered, im plain black. Sydney glanced 
toward It when he had finished reading the message. The description was cers 
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tainly a correct one. And here was almost positive proof that Luigi Garcia not 


three hours ago had been among the living. 
Almost positive proof. That limiting adverb tormented him the rest of the day. 


There was more than one Italian with a tall figure, dark complexion, dark eyes, a 
slight moustache and a suit of black clothes. Luigi Garcia might have been the 
traveller, or somebody else in Luigi Garcia’s stead. Which wasit? Sydney 
entered the dining-room of the Albemarle that evening with such a pale, troubled 


face, and there partook of so uncharacteristic a dinner, that the waiter who usually ~ 


served him felt sure something dreadful had happened, like the loss of his money 
or his lady love. 

Later that evening, while alone in his room up stairs, Sydney told himself that 
he was going mad, and then tried to scorn his own assertion with a hoarse, low 
laugh and two or three swallows of raw brandy. After this he went to pay Mrs. 
Hamilton a visit. 

She was quite recovered from her illness, the servant said on admitting him. 
Sydney shuddered to see It follow him across the threshold of that pleasant little 
reception room where he had spent so many happy hours While waiting for Mrs. 
Hamilton to appear, he leaned his head against the dark velvet-draped mantel, and 
Jet the fitful flames that leapt about a huge block of coal on the hearth fling weird 
reflections across his face. That face was beginning to wear a look of sombre 
weariness now. He had controlled brain and nerve successfully thus far: he 
might control them successfully for hours, even days to come. But the reaction 
had commenced. “His steady strength of effort mst weaken after a while. 
Sydney had felt this when he.told himself that he waugoing mad and swallowed 
the raw brandy. He felt it here in Mrs, Hamiltn’ss reception room, with the 
fire-light flashing across his changed face. 

In a few moments Mrs. Hamilton appeared. Sydney came eagerly forward to 
meet her: ‘ Your illness has told upon you, Isabel,” speaking with tenderness in 
Voice and manner. ‘‘ Has it been severe ?” 

_ “Not very.” Mrs. Hamilton spoke lightly enough. “ Thanks for the charm- 
ing flowers, Sydney! You haven't been worrying about me, I trust? Josephine 
told me how anxious you were.” 

“T was anxious, Isabel.” They stood together under the softly-lighted chan- 
delier. He had almost forgotten It, gazing upon the face he loved with such 
eee fondness, and clasping the small hand that was dearer to him than all 

e world. 

They seated themselves presently, and spoke for a long time in low, nearly in- 
audible sentences. Not once during the conversation did Sydney turn his eyes 
toward It. Only when Mrs. Hamilton had playfully told him that the hour was 
close upon midnight, and that he must go, did Sydney glance in its direction. 

_ And then the woman seated beside him witnessed a sudden change sweep over 
his face—a change that made her cry out in alarmed tones, “ Sydney, for heaven’s 
sake, what is the matter ?” ; 

_ “Nothing, Isabel.” He had risen and stood shading his eyes with one hand 

in a bewildered way. “I am going: good-night.” Then he withdrew 

— and stared wildly, for asecond or two, toward the half-open door of the 
er. 

“Sydney, are you unwell? Please tell me: please speak.” 

She had caught his arm, and was holding it with no faint pressure. He 
broke away and hurried into the hall. Mrs. Hamilton heard the front door 
— with haste; then she heard it violently shut, Sydney had left the 

use, 
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All the prying neighbourly eyes were perhaps closed in respectable slumber at 
that hour of the night. Perhaps not a single pair of them saw Sydney Dorme 
remain motionless on the sidewalk in front of Mrs. Hamilton’s stoop for some time 
after descending the steps, apparently watching something. He started, at 
length, with bent head and slow pace. 

The light in a certain window of the Albemarle burned brilliantly till dawn. 
At two o'clock the next day one lounger at a certain club asked another lounger 


' if anybody knew what had become of Dorme. An hour after dark that evening 


@ man was walking to and fro St. James’s-square hither and thither, with set 
white face. The man was Sydney, and It was still following. As he paused 
underneath a lamp and drew out his watch, the hand with which he held it 
shook like a palsied hand. ‘‘Ishall go now,” he murmured: “I can stand this 
no longer.” 

He left the square and walked rapidly to Mrs. Hamilton’s house, close at hand. 
A shiver passed though him as he was shown into the little reception-room. Mrs. 
Hamilton kept him waiting but a short time. He glanced at her as she entered, 
and saw that to-night her beauty had regained its wonted bloom, that her 
toilette was queenly, that she was one woman out of a thousand. Then he 
looked toward It, and a spasm of pain shot across her face. 

** Were you surprised at my strange departure last evening?” He spoke 
—_ fixing his eyes upon her face and offering her no salutation. 

** Of course, Sydney: I was very much frightened also. Did you receive the 
note which I sent to your hotel this morning ?” 

“Yes. You seemed sure—judging from the note, Isabel—that a sudden 
illness caused me to leave you so abruptly last night.” 

** What else could it have been? Certainly, your present appearance 
~ very far toward supporting the belief. You are looking wretched, 

ydney.’ 

“AmI? Well, I feel so. Isabel, do you know that I am haunted ?”’ 

“ By a ghost ?”’ spoken with a nervous little laugh. 

* By a ghost.” Sydney pronounced the words in deep solemn tones, “ I 
came here to-night, Isabel, with one purpose. I want to ask you a question—a 
very simple question. I want you to look me full in the eyes when you answer 
it, and I want a truthful answer.” Then all the sternness left his voice, andina 
second it had become tender, soft, passionate: ‘I shall believe you, Isabel. I 
shall ask no other evidence than your word of honour.” 

Mrs. Hamilton had grown a trifle paler: “My word of honour concerning 
what, Sydney ?” 

‘This: have you ever, throughout your whole life, known a man named 
Luigi Garcia ?” 

One of Mrs. Hamilton’s female detractors had said of her that she handled her 
rouge-brush with the skill of a Pompadour: that personage might have blushed at 
her own falsehood now. 

** Answer me, Isabel.” Command and pleading were oddly mingled just then 
in Sydney Dorme’s voice. 

She was white as marble. If the scorn in her reply was not genuine, it de- 
served to be called splendid mimicry : “ By what right do you come to me with 
an insulting suspicion? for that some suspicion underlies your question I have 
not a doubt. It is easy to understand it all. The people among whom you 
pass your time when away from this house habitually slander my name: many 
of their falsehoods have already reached my ears, This is the latest morsel of 
calumny, perhaps.’’ 
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“No one has ever presumed, Isabel, to slander you in my hearing» The 
question I ask concerns nothing that has been told me by any third party. Will 
you answer with yes or no 7” 

Her tones had become quite faint, but she still tried to make them haughty 
and contemptuous: ‘No. Are you satisfied ?” 

He drew a great breath of relief, like one from whom some heavy burden has 
fallen: ‘‘ Perfectly, Isabel. I said that I should believe, and I do believe you. 
The most terrible thoughts have been tormenting me all day. I must have been 
mad to think them, loving as I love.’ He had caught both her hands in his, 
tightly clasping them. ‘And now,” he went on, “you deserve to hear my 
explanation. [ fancy that you, of all others, will sympathise with this madness 
of mine—madness is the name forIt. Sit-down and I will explain.” 

She seated herself with perfect composure: Sydney took a chair close at her. 
side. Rapidly and concisely he narrated the story of Luigi Garcia’s visit at 
his hotel, of their conversation and its results, of what had occurred on the 
—— night, of his subsequent inquiries, and how these had terminated. Then 

paused. 

** Ts this all?” Mrs. Hamilton asked. The singular account to which she had 
been listening seemed in no manner to have agitated her. 

“Tt is not all, Isabel: there is more.” . 

“Of the same sort ?” 

“You are ridiculing me. Well, perhaps you are right in doing so. I said— 
did I not ?—that it followed me everywhere. It follows me here, Isabel : it is 
standing near us now.” 

‘She half rose from her seat with a sudden alarmed movement, and then sank 
back again, murmuring very tremulously, ‘ This is childish, Sydney. Remember 
that you area man. I pity, but cannot sympathise with you. What more is 
there to tell ?” ; 

‘Can you bear to hear it ?” 

“*T hope so.’’ The smile on her colourless face was forced and hard. 

He drew nearer until his lips almost touched her cheek. ‘‘It never moves, 
Isabel,” he whispered, “except when you are present. Then it slowly points 
toward you, and points back again towards its own breast. To-night, from the 
moment you entered. It’— 

She had turned from him with a shrill, frightened cry, and had buried her 
in both hands. 

Tsabel |” 

“ And so, having found it all out, Sydney Dorme, this is your mode of telling 
me?’ While speaking she uncovered her face. Sydney will remember till he dies 
the despair printed on every feature. “You came here, doubtless, to make me 
confess, and to enjoy my confession. You believe the worst—the very worst—of 
me; but you are wrong—wrong—wrong,” repeating the word fiercely. “It was 
Clari, not I—Clari who loves me as a dog loves his master, and who heard Luigi 
Garcia threaten me, here in this room, with an exposure of my past life in Flor- 
ence. ‘ My past infamies,’ he phrased it,” a low, cold laugh jarring the words. 
“* He would spare me if I spared you and renounced all hope of being an honest 
man’s wife. He was to leave next morning; and you should never learn of your 
narrow escape, provided I swore to break with you decisively and for ever. I 
refused with angér, and dared him to do all he threatened. It was very late 
when he left the room. I never knew that Clari had listened: I never knew 
he was there in the hall till he sprang at Garcia. For the rest, it all seems like 
some strange story read years and years ago, when I try te remember it. 
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Horror made me dumb. I could not have controlled Clari even if I had had the 
power. Then, too, it was all done so quickly, and with scarcely a sound. When 
he rose up from the fallen man’s figure, and I saw the knife and the blood, I 
fainted. . . . Clari must have hidden the body—where, I never asked 
him. Some letters found on Garcia’s person told him where he lodged, and it 
was to quiet suspicion that he paid that bill and secured the baggage. He started 
for the continent the next morning, under Garcia’s name, dressed like Garcis, 
having Garcia’s passport in his possession. I am ignorant—before heaven I speak 
truth !—of where he intends going, of whether I shall ever see him again. His 
crime was fearful, but I cannot hate him for it: he would have committed a 
hundred crimes, given a hundred lives, to serve me, so miserably unworthy of 
the sacrifice.” Her voice trembled a little over these last words. Glorious in 
her pale, statuesque beauty, the langour gone from her eyes, and a keen, eager 
brilliance there instead, she stood facing Sydney with something of defiance 
about her attitude, something of submissiveness. 

It was a long time before Sydney spoke. What he said feed not be 
written here: it would sound tame and trivial enough as an expression of his 
real feelings. Weare not always equal to the sublimity of our griefs. He had 
loved, and with his whole strength of loving, a woman who now confessed to him 
her utter unworthiness. Perhaps the hurt was too deep a one for pain to 
measure its depth just then. Slight flesh-wounds will often wring a groan 
from brave lips, but when the steel strikes far past bone and muscle, the 
anguish comes more slowly and with greedier grasp upon its prey. 

Sydney Dorme did not take his departure that night without 
having convinced himself that Clari had left his mistress in ignorance of whither 
he had fled. But all after exertions to find the murderer were without a shadow 
of success. Europe is a vast hiding-place for the clever criminal. As Sydney 
passed homeward that same night, an hour before dawn, he stopped once and 
looked behind him along the silent, deserted street. He did not see It following : 
he had seen for It the last time. 


| 
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YEs, you are kind and tender, and brave as a man should be ; 

And your heart, I know, is faithful—you have proven it so to me; 

And you love me well—yet I tell you, 'twere better that you should die 
Than pass by all other women, to wed such a one as I! 


Even, dear, if I loved you—supposing it might be so— 

But that is the idlest dreaming, the vainest your soul can know— 
Years ago—so many, I count them over with pain— 

Love came and possessed and forsook me—it never will come again ! 


Only once in a lifetime, the poet says, in his song: 

Ah! well, ’tis often enough, God knows, let life be ever so long ! 

I pray, as I never have prayed to be saved from woe or crime, 

That my passionate heart may be shielded from loving a second time ! 


You are wiser, more calm than I; ’tis plain and pleasant to you ; 
Your instincts are all unerring, your judgment so pure and true ; 
Love is your crown of glory, the seal of a bliss divine ;— 

Love is the crown of thorns and the scourge to a soul like mine! 


Not that I am so weak or wicked or fickle as women go; 

I would not pain you, dear, by seeming to reckon myself too low : 
But I know that if I had courage to speak the whole of my mind, 
You would no longer wonder that I call you foolish and blind. 


I can fancy so well the change that would come in your handsome face, 
If I should open my heart to you and show you that dreary place— 
The ruined shrine where passion’s fire burned out in the days gone by, 
Where only the black charred embers, and the cold white ashes lie ! 


And strangest of all, it seems to me, that no outward scars I bear 

Of the wounds of my terrible battle, when victory meant despair ; 

I have won and worn my laurels—do you know that I wear them now— 
Though there is not a silver thread on my hair, nor a wrinkle upon my brow ? 
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And men still find me beautiful, and come and kneel at my feet ; 

But I shudder and turn away,—away from the loving hearts I meet ! 
It seems a strange and terrible thing, life’s time should be wasted so, 
And love’s one tender flower be cast on a grave that is heaped with snow ! 


So, Good-bye and God bless you! Believeit a kindly fate 

That severs us forever—we meet each other too late ; 

And I must go my way through the world, alone until I die, 

And when you are older and wiser, you’ll be glad that I passed you by. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 


Do you remember, darling ? 
The mist from the meadow crept 
Over the level landscape, 
Moonlight and silence slept. 


Do you remember, darling ? 
We stood in the open door, 

And our shadows fell together, 
Blent on the moonlit floor. 


Do you remember, darling ? 
You gave me a soft, brown braid, 
And a rose-bud out of your bosom 
To bear on my heart, you said: 


Do you remember, darling ? 
I’m wearing your keepsakes yet, 
But you seem to have quite forgotten ; 
Why cannot I, too, forget ? 


BETHLEHEM. 


A PILGRIMAGE. 


I HAVE often thought, that, if we chose to put on our traveller’s eyes at 

home, we should be surprised to fin¢ how much there is picturesque about 
us. In the curved, narrow streets ofour native town, with its irregular rows of 
old houses, we might find the charms of a foreign city, if we only stopped to look, 
and were not hurrying along, full of our everyday concerns. In the crowded 
“ main street” of our country towns are groups of waggons, horses tied and 
untied, marketers, shopping men and women, with some variety of colour, and 
much busy activity, if we were only not too busy to look at them. 

Yet, I acknowledge, all this motion and 'gaiety and show, and change of the 
colour, fades quite away before the mere remembrance of a market day in some 
Oriental town, even the smallest. If any one with travelled or untravelled eyes, 
could be dropped suddenly in the midst of a fair at Tanta, in Egypt, or the 
market place of Jaffa! 

For it is not merely the gay, changing pictures which one sees, but the whole 
atmosphere is utterly different. The sounds take one into another world,—in- 
fernal perhaps? In the Arabstreet cries, there is something sharper than our 
wildest newsboy’s shriek, with something, too, deeper and more guttural than 
one’s ideal of the German language. The gabbling and shouting is incessant ; 
the yelling to the passers-by. and the warnings to keep out of the way. 

Boys with live geese and turkeys gobbling under their arms; men with trays 
of bread or vegetables on their turbans; porters staggering under large skins dis- 
tended with water ; women with water jars upon their heads, and one of their 
children over their shoulders ; all these are warned by the incessant cries of “‘ Im- 
shi! imshi!” to keep out from under the feet of the horses, donkeys, and camels 
that are mixed up in the whirling mass of people, AsI go alongon my donkey, 
_ my way isstopped. Isuddenly find my feet deep in a basket of cabbages be- 
longing to a sweet old Turk, who is sitting calmly on his donkey, and smiles 
upon me benignly as I extricate myself from his saddle bags and pass on, slinking 
into a hated to avoid being knocked out of my saddle by the projecting load of 
a camel. 

Tn this market place of Jaffa, we do not wonder at Peter, that he pulled his 
skirts abont him to avoid the noisome touch, and withdrew to the house top to 
dream, and have his vision, warning him that “‘ God is no respecter of persons.” 
Jaffa is reputed to be one of the oldest cities in the world, as well as the dirtiest ; 
and old and dirty it must have been, even in Peter’s day, beyond any other East- 
ern city. Which is saying a great deal when I recall how S.’s nose went up in 
the Monski (the principal street of Cairo), and how the other S. shrank back 
there, when, in the midst of a crowd, a broad faced Levantine woman, in among 
the veiled Musselwomen, handed her out a dripping quarter of lamb, with the in- 
sinuating request, “ Carne, madama ?” 
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But Peter, perhaps, shrank from the Western touch, with his Oriental notions, 
hearing for the first time some.of the language beyond the sea, looking out 
over the wide water, and getting an idea suddenly of something larger than the 
narrow circle out of which he was awakening. 

What the contrast is between this Eastern and our Western life, no one can 


‘ fully know without plunging into it; and in Syria, as well as Egypt, it is a 


plunge into the Old World. From Jaffa forward, we found ourselves suddenly 
walking inthe Bible atmosphere. We had seen Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
moving about with their camels in Egypt,—even Noah doing mason’s work, lay- 
ing stones and cement ; and in Syria, all the landscape came to help us with its 
scenery. 

Such a lovely variety of scenery between the green plains of Sharon and the 
bare hills around the Dead Sea! and the difficulties of travelling enhance all the 
beauty we pass through ; so different from hurried views from a railway car! I 
have time to see the several tulips that my mules tread under their 
feet,—yellow and red tulips, such as we watch over in our garden borders in 
spring. : 

Indeed, I wonder how I ever got out of Jaffa in my swaying palanquin. It 
reminded me of Harriet Byron’s sedan-chair. I am pretty sure it must have 
been the very one, sold off by some of Sir Charles’s descendants in some furni- 
ture auction. It had a narrow seat with a straight back, shaped like a carria: 
for one, with square windows to let up and down on each side and in front. Tn: 
stead of powdered footmen to bear it, I had two mules, one in front and one be- 
hind. These were tethered to the palanquin by two long bearers, extending back 
and forward, and fastened td the beasts by ropes. I entered the thing through 
a door at the tail of the front mule, mounting by a chair kindly placed for the 

urpose. 

: We made our start from the door of the Russian convent, on a Jaffa street 
scarcely three feet wide, which wound up a hill steep as a flight of stairs, with an 
irregular pavement of stone. The rest of the party were mounting their Arab 
horses from doorsteps a little farther on. They, too, were having their struggles. 
The sorry beasts did not look like the ideal of “ the Arab steed ;” and they had 
a way of standing on their hind legs as you were getting into the saddle; and 
the saddle was a disappointment. You were to sit upon it the whole day ; but 
you found the uneasy place in the first minute. All the Arab attendants were 
yelling and screaming ; everybody felt he had got on the wrong horse, and most 
indeed had. There was a general dissatisfaction, as there always is in an Arab 
start. Everybody is talking, but nobody is talking to anybody. You ask ques- 
tions, and nobody gives an answer to you,—perhaps to somebody else, who don’t 
understand. Indeed, nobody understands. 

All this is very charming in Egypt on the Nile, where there prevails such a 
delicious air of do-nothingness. It does not make any difference if you do not 
start on the hour punctually for your nice little donkey excursions. The hubbub 
and uncertainty of getting off is simply entertaining, and one of the delightful 
features. But in Syria you have your day’s journey marked out before you; you 
must turn upat its end before six o’clock, or the gates of the city will be closed, 
and it would not be pleasant tobe found out anywhere at sunset, with a few 
wild Bedouins straying around. 

For myself I was beginning to find that the luxury of the palanquin which had 
been appointed to me, on account of my dizziness from sea-sickness, was not 
that of fancied Oriental ease. I began to tip over fearfully on one side, and had 
to join my screams to those of all the rest for Hassan, our faithful dragoman. 
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He came rushing to my rescue, with cries of “ Sitt! sitt! The lady, the lady !” 
which roused my brigand-looking muleteers, who gave some fresh yanks to the 
ropes, that sent my palanquin as much over to the other side, and it was some 
time before it was brought up even, But only for a short moment. As the 
mules began to step up the uneven pavement of the street, 1 bobbed about, to one 
side and another, the umbrellas and canes of the party, which had been put in 
for convenience, tumbling over my knees. We came to an angle of the street ; 
how did we get round it? My machine, with its bearers and its mules, was very 
long, and had no joints to bend, and the streets not more than three feet wide ; 
yet we did round that corner. It was done by a good deal of shouting and 
yelling. The mules stamped and kicked up behind and in front, I held on to 
the sides of my car, and screamed now and then to Hassan. A few stray passers- 
by in the street helped to yell, and so we managed it. In th> same way we got 
through the Jaffa gate, which presented the same difficulties, as we had to pass 
through the basement of a tower that formed part of the wall, going through the 
gates at right angles. Some Turkish soldiers, lounging on divans in a corner of 
the tower, joined in with some strong Turkish language, and we came out into 
the Jaffa market-piace. 

Here we saw boys carrying along basins of clotted milk, sipping of the same as 
they went ; men and women eating sugar-cane, of which there were bundles lean- 
ing against the booths ; we saw little donkeys laden with deep baskets full of 
Jaffa oranges ; men, women, and children feeding on oranges; heaps of bananas ; 
trays of vegetables of every sort; and all the usual crowd of camels, donkeys, 
and horses. Through this we made our way, out into the narrow lanes, that 
led through orange-gardens. Here we were hedged in by rows of cactuses; and 
on the other side stretched large fields of orange trees, the wide orchards miles 
long, of Jaffa oranges, all in fruit and flower. To eat a Jafia orange is a new 
— It is very large, almost the shape of 4 pineapple, without seeds, a bag 
of juice. 

By this time we were getting on even ground. My palanquin moved more 
easily and smoothly. It still swayed more or less; I still had to cry to my 
faithful muleteers, to tighten up the harness of my mules, on one side or the 
other, and I should not recommend this method of travelling for its comfort. In 
my after experience, I found riding much easier, as it allows much more change of 
position and independence ; for, in the palanquin, I found myself quite at the 
mercy of my two mulesand their guides. The guides were always faithful, to be 
sure ; there was always one at the head of each mule. Even when one of 
them was eating his luncheon of oranges, and off duty, he appointed a boy on a 
donkey to his place, to watch the mule, and see when the ropes wanted tighten- 


ing. 

And this kind of travelling is worth trying. It is something to see one’s 
shadow on the grass, sitting upright, ina sedan-chair, with a mule in front, anda 
mule behind. And there is a kind of perpetual entertainment in being in the 
thing. And ofa hot day, thereis a convenience in being screened from the sun, 
Without having to holdan umbrella. One has to sit very upright, and there is no 
possibility of changing one’s position, or standing up; yet, with all its discomforts, 
I would not give up a ride to Jerusalem in a palanquin—for once. 

These Eastern journeys are very solitary. Horses and mules are taught, by 
habit, to plod along, one after the other. Whoever has the fastest horse leads 
the way, and the one who has the slowest is left far behind, of whatever age or 
sex. It is useless to attempt any social talk, by bringing up side by side ; neither 
horses nor guides understand it. I used to say over to myself, “In the some- 
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thing desert I ride, I ride, With the silent Bush-boy by my side.” The donkey- 
boy or muleteer plods along faithfully by you. You soon use up, in talking with 
him, your own Arabic and his English. Youask him the name of something, and 
he does not understand you; or you set him to picking flowers here and there. 
We used to have to teach every fresh guile to pick flowers. When we pointel 
them out they had a way of grabbing a whole bunch, and handing them to us 
root foremost, very likely, as they would give a handful of fodder to a donkey, 
We learned some of the Arabic words forthe different colours, and could point 
out that “red thing” or “blue thing; but it would generally end in their pick- 
ing the wrong red thing. Yet they soon learned our desire for flowers, and the 
muleteers would bring great handfuls and plunge them into my lap. 

How I wished I could give a picture of “ Tabitha’s Well,’ with its stone 
basin with edges wide enough for us to sit upon—our first stopping-place, where 
we could exchange exclamations over the beautiful green plain, all flaming with 
bright flowers. For us, fresh from Egypt, there was something delightful 
merely in the wide extent of grass, which did not have to wait for the waters of 
the Nile to be brought to it, but got its greenness from real mountain streams. 
And in the rich grass were large scarlet anemones, and equally scarlet poppies, 
deep pink mallows, they are called the Rose of Sharon, with yellow buttercups 
and white daisies; blue flowers, unknown some known; deep purple clover, and 
a rich gayety that drove us wild with delight. Along the grassy plain some 
workmen were opening a road, the only road in Syria, except that from Beirut to 
Damascus. Sometimes my palanquin swayed into it, but it was pleasanter to 
tread along on the grass, among the tulips and anemones. 

At Tabitha’s Well, we left the cactus-bordered lanes and orange-groves, and 
came out into these wide flowery fields. We had left Jaffa about two o’clock, and 
we plodded on silently till sunset. We saw the distant minarets of Lydda on 
our left, and in front of us a line of distant mountains, and between, far away, 
the towers of Ramleh Arimathea where we were to pass the night. On and on 
we plodded ; the towers of the town seemed to come no nearer. Silently we 
went along, an occasional stop to give a fresh pull to the cords of my palanquin ; 
and near sunset, at last, we reached the place. One by one the party in front 
disappeared behind the cactus-hedges that shut in the town. Hassan, the faith- 
ful dragoman, went on to lead the way. Then we, too, turned in among the 
high cactus shrubs, I and my mules and my muleteers, and passed into the short, 
narrow streets, with garden walls, or houses with coloured lattices, on either side, 
We accomplished many difficult turns, and at last reached a narrow gateway. 
What a screaming of Arabs, and backing and plunging of mules it took to get in! 
And, when we were in, it was but a small court-yard ; and my palanquin with 
its mules could only stand in it crossway. But where were the rest of the party ? 
where were their horses, and where were the pack-horses? Even these had 
been in advance of me, laden with valises and bags and boxes. .’s hat-box, 
that had come by mistake, bobbing on top of the pile; and our supper hanging on 
the side of one of the horses, in the shape of some live hens, who had begun 
by making some complaint, screaming with the rest, at our start, but had philo- 
sophically stopped, and gone the latter part of the journey as silently as 
the rest. 

It was not possible that all of these. could have been unpacked and cleared 
away. Could Ihave arrived at the wrong place? A crowd of monks sur- 
rounded me with their straight, high, brimless hats, and long black gowns. Latin 
monks they must be, though they could jabber nothing but Arabic. Now, we 
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were to go to the Russian convent, and the rest of the party must have gone 
there ; and my Arabshad brought me to the Latin convent ! 

But they seemed quite satisfied with their prowess, put a chair temptingly at 
the tail of the front mule, opened the door, and would fain have lifted me out. 
I was in despair, and appealed to the monks in all the languages I could muster. 
But they were not so learned. as monks in general are reputed to be, or else their 
set of languages were different to mine. They still invited me to get out, with 
true Arab affability. In vain Itried the name of the “ consul,” which usually 
strikes terror into the heart ofan Arab. They were only more eager to do me a 
service. To get me out of the palanquin must have seemed to them the greatest. 
I cried, “La, lar’ (the Arabic ‘‘ No’’) emphatically. They only answered, 
“Yes, yes!” (‘ Hiwa, eiwa!”) in the most courteous manner. At last, a 
female figure appeared on the upper walls of the courtyard, like Sister Anna ata 
tower window, looking as outlandish as the rest. She listened to the clamour, 
and managed to hear my words “ La maison Russe ;” and, much to my joy, 
repeated them, then interpreted them to the modks. Apparently, they pre- 
tended never to have heard of such aplace; but a handsome Arab boy started 
up and shouted, ‘‘ Russico, Russico!”” and made signs that he would show the 
way. 

Hope returned. After all, I was not to be stranded in an unknown Latin con- 
vent, far from my friends; but, alas! how could we ever get out of the courtyard? 
The mules began to plunge worse than ever, the Arabs to yell. I would fain 
now have accepted the chair, and left the machine while they were turning it ; 
but “ La, la!” (‘No, no!”) so I held to the sidesand my breath. The newly- 
found Arab guide danced a saraband, shouting, ‘‘ Russico !” a word he took up 
instead of ** Muscovito,” the proper term ; and somehow, we managed to get 
out e the courtyard without an upset, and without knocking down any of the 
monks, 

And now we went on through the narrow streets agaia; the Arab youth 
dancing still at my side, and murmuring occasionally, ‘‘ Backsheesh, backsheesh.” 
I suspected him a little of taking us round some unnecessary back streets by 
way of enhancing his services, and in hopes of more backsheesh. But, at last, 
we turned up at the entrance to a larger courtyard. I did not venture to go in 
till I had summoned Hassan ; for I was not at all sure I had arrived at the right 
place. But there he came! flying down some stone steps, with sleeves rolled 
up, for he was in the midst of cooking the chickens. He helped me out, used 
severe language to the Arabs and to the boy who clamoured for ‘“ bachsheesh,” 
and, I am afraid, dismissed him without giving him all he expected. We heard 
faint clamours for “‘ backsheesh” coming up from below for some time. 

I found the rest of the party assembled in a broad upstairs courtyard, with a 
row of whitewashed chambers going round two sides. All the rest had had 
their adventures. E. and §., exhausted with their horses, had walked into 
town leading them, and had been lost too. How tired we were! and sat down 
on broad stone steps, looking off on a glowing sunset, on the strange scenery 
about. How hungry we were! so that we did not stop to think of the chickens 
hanging by their legs all the way from Jaffa, but ate them, broiled, with a 
relish. And there were eggs too, and delicious coffee and tea even, brought by 
the R.’s; and we got out Murray's “Syria,” and read in the Acts of the 
Apostles about Lydda and Peter—and we went to bed. Our rooms were like 
convent-cells, with stone floors, and whitewashed walls, and iron bedsteads. The 
ceilings were arched (as are those of all upper rooms in Syria), meeting in a point 
in the middle, all whitewashed cleanly to receive the pilgrims that throng along 
n time for Easter every year. 
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So we went to sleep as pilgrims ; and, in the waking, I could easily seem to be 
a pilgrim in the Holy Land. Across the wide-opened windows were iron bars ; 
and a clear sky, bright with the sunrise, shone through. The windows looked 
out upon the ruined stone towers of an old church; and in and out the broken 
arches of the windows flew sparrows, singing gaily, and in between the stones of 
the ruin grew the thick leaves and the yellow flowers that we afterwards knew to 
be hyssop. A fresh air of some strange place came breathing in; and froma 
distance rose some strains of music. It sounded like a chorus of monks—a 
miserere off the stage—and no wonder, because it was indeed the matins sound- 
ing up from the convent. - 

And this was my first waking in the country of which I had read and dreamed 
so much. And the air and the sound and the sight were indeed all so Oriental, 
so strange, so different from any former life, that I could fully realise that I was 
in an old, old world—in the land of the Bible. There was the clear Eastern 
sky, and its morning silence was broken by the screams of the Arabs in the 
courtyard below, coming mingled with the solemn chant from the convent, and 
the gay twittering of the birds in the tower of the church, which I could see 
rising upon the level of my arched windows. This church, most picturesque 
with its broken walls, was built by the Crusaders; for this town of Ramleh, 
where we were passing our first nights in Asia, was the encampment of Richard 
Coeur de Lion. 

So we were pilgrims, too, along with Richard Coeur de Lion, and Louis IX. 
and Godfrey de Bouillon—all the dear old heroes of history and story, and 
pilgrims farther back—old Jerome, that lived so long in his rocky cell in the 
Grotto of the Nativity, and the Empress Helena, the first to come and build 
churches over sacred places, back to the wise men of the East, the earliest 
pilgrims to the birthplace at Bethlehem. And with us were modern pilgrims— 
the Spanish countess who proposed to walk on foot to Jerusalem from Jaffa, but 
consented to acccept the night’s shelter of the convent; uncouth Russian pilgrims 
dressed in skins, bringing their families; women and children heaped into baskets 
borne on camels; strange-looking women, some richly dressed in picturesque 
shawls, some poor, and begging their way from convent to convent. ‘There were 
Mussulman pilgrims, who were come to the tomb of Moses, as a holy shrine, on 
the borders of the Dead Sea. 

All these might have felt some disappointment in reaching the Holy Land. 
It might have been for them that the vision came no nearer in one spot of the 
earth than another. They could have said with the holy Rabia, the woman held 
as sainted among the Mohammedans,— 

“Oh ! weak follower of the weak ! 
That thou shouldst traverse land and sea, 
In this far place that God to seek 
Who long ago had come to thee !” 

For all these came toaland which they believed was made holy by the very 
presence of God himself, living, suffering, and dying on earth. 

But, feeling that our own far-away land was holy with the very presence of 
God; that, from the freedom and liberty of thought it offers to all, men can draw 
nearer to Him there than in any other country in the world—this land where 
Christ was born becomes more sacred to us than to any of these. We come to 
seek a nearer acquaintance with Jesus. We draw nearer here to the life of Him 
who brought God nearer to us. Here better could we understand the clearness 
and the purity of His words. : 

Into the cool atmosphere of our Western thought has been brought the warm. 
fervour of an Eastern religion. But more than ever in the Eastern country of its 
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birth did I feel that Christianity was greater than the country where it was born. 
I'could see, that, if Christ were to walk again in the courts of the mosque at 
Jerusalem as He walked in the courts of the temple, He would still find the same 
sins to rebuke ; that the pure religion that glows in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and in all the words of Jesus, comes from no mere Eastern fervour of atmosphere, 
but is the high inspiration of the reformer of the world 

In this land, we can draw very near the person of Christ. In Egypt, there 
lies buried in the kings’ tombs the complete picture of all its old life of thousands 
of years ago, strangely and wonderfully preserved; but, in Syria, one walks in 
the midst of such a picture with all its characters moving in glowing colour and 
costume—the characters of the Bible. 

We walk up and down the rugged side of Olivet, and through the deep 
valleys that bound Jerusalem ; and we know that Jesus must have walked 
through these very paths, and lingered to look at these same wonderful pictures 
of Jerusalem, as she rises up suddenly before our eyes in our returning wanderings. 
We see the same gay flowers of the field that could rival Solomon in his glory ; 
thesame shepherd carefully tending his lambs. We see the cattle stabled in caves 
and grottos, the women drawing water at the fountains. 

So it was, that when afterwards at Bethlehem, I stood in the Grotto of the 
Nativity, I felt as if I were standing at a holy shrine. Elsewhere questions and 
doubts can arise. There is a question whether Jesus were born at Bethlehem ; 
and Renan believes that his birthplace was at Nazareth. And again, is it possible 
that the Empress Helena, who built the first church above this cave, could have 
found the true spot where Christ was born? She came here three hundred years 
after the death of Christ,—as far from her time as are Queen Elizabeth and 
Shakespeare from ours. But these are questions that do not enter here. 

We had travelled up and down the rugged mountains over which the pathway 
leads to Bethlehem ; they are the same rugged mountains on which David watched 
his sheep. We had clambered down the narrow streets of Bethlehem. Then 
we had visited the Latin church, underneath the great roof that covers all the 
various churches that nestle round the spot called the Grotto of the Nativity. 
There must be three stairways to this place, because these three churches fight for 
precedence, and each must come his own way to the sacred place. 

I have seen, that, since the declaration of the Infallibility of the Pope, the Latin 
and Armenian churches at Bethlehem have had a division. They had consented 
to come down the same stairway to the Grotto of the Nativity; and each party 
agreed in turn to sweep the staircase. But now neither will allow the other the 
sweeping ; and the Moslem anthorities have interfered, and have taken posses- 
sion of the staircase, and allow neither party to sweep it,—so it goes unswept. 

But when we were there, was a time of peace; we went down the Latin 
staircase, and our Latin monk took us up that of the Greek church. 

I saw, indeed, there, three different ways leading to the one holy spot,—a 

symbol and indication of all the differences, the myriad differences, in the Christian 
Church ; but I saw on the stone pavement, lighted by the little wax tapers that 
pilgrims had left there, these words inscribed, Hic natus est Christus (‘* Here 
was Christ born”); and I felt that I stood on holy ground. I felt the stony 
mountains of Bethlehem shutting me in. I saw again the little child in the 
arm of its mother. I thought of the small, feeble life once glimmering there, and 
of the great extending present life of Christianity. 
; And since then, when I come back to our great working Western world, with 
its days and }:..urs seething with life and marked out with duty, there comes to me 
a holy radia::ce out of that little enclosure, with its still rude, rocky wall, and with 
its simple insreription :—Hie natus est Christus. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


ELICITAS closed the book—she could read no further. Without, the storm 

howled and beat against the window-panes, so that they rattled again—but 

what was their raging to the tempests that had torn the soul of her whose hand 
had written what she had just read ! 

Aunt Cordula had been racked and tortured. Those who revelled in the pos- 
session of stolen wealth, had taken up their position upon the pedestal of heredi- 
tary virtue and integrity, and had rejected her as utterly depraved—and the 
blind world had confirmed the sentence passed upon her. She had lived alone, 
slandered and defamed—but not one word of her secret ever passed her sealed 
lips. She had called down no curse upon the world of the little town at her feet 
—but many of those who believed her guilty, had been nourished and supported 
by her helping hand, which was never closed against a suffering fellow-creature. 
Her strong mind had created its own world—and the gentle smile which trans- 
figured the features of the old Mam’selle, was proof of the triumph of her exalted 
nature. 

What an inexplicable riddle is public opinion! The world contains nothing 
more untrustworthy, and yet how often it decides the entire earthly fate of in- 
dividuals! Do not whole families sometimes suffer for years, under the ban 
which public opinion has passed upon one of its members; and are there not 
other families who live always surrounded by a nimbus of hereditary virtue and 
honesty which they have been at no pains to acquire, simply because public 
opinion declares them “ good!” Ah, how much bold knavery goes unpunished, 
how much quiet merit unrewarded, at the arbitrary nod of public opinion ! 

The Hellwig family had always stood on the loftiest height of an hereditary 
stainless reputation. If any one had dared to point to the stateliest and most 
solemn of the portraits which hung on the walls of the large room in the second 
story and declare: that a man is athief! the accuser would have lost caste at 
once—and yet that stately merchant had robbed the poor shoemaker’s son of his 
inheritance—had died with this crime on his soul, and his posterity prided them- 
selves upon the wealth—* hardly and honestly earned ”—of the old house. Ah, 
if he who had sacrificed his own hopes in life to time-honoured tradition—who 
had so long held to the belief that virtue, intellect, integrity were the conse- 
quences of rank and position, while personal worth had so little weight—could 
only have had a glimpse of these pages ! 

Involuntarily Felicitas lifted the book high in air, as ifin triumph, and her 
eyes sparkled—what prevented her from Jeaving the little gray box with its 
terrible contents there upon the writing-table? He would enter and sit down 
unsuspectingly iu the pleasant ivy-hung room. With his mind full of his work 
he would take up the pen to go on with the manuscript before him. recon d 
he would see the strange little box—would raise the cover, take out the boo 
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and read—read till the blood should forsake his cheek and the light of the still 
gray eyes grow dim under the load of the terrible discovery. His proud self- 
confidence would be gone for ever. In secret he must bear the burden of his 
disgrace. The comfort that he takes in his luxurious surroundings is stolen joy 
—when he thinks of his respectable name—there is an ugly blot upon it—his 
peace of mind is fled—destroyed for all time !—— 

Box and book fell to the ground, and the hot tears streamed over the girl’s 
cheeks. No! a thousand times rather die than do him this injury. Were the 
lips from which those last words came gaspingly the same from which, within 
these four walls, so short a time before, the words had proceeded —‘“ I know that 
I should feel no pity for any misfortune that might happen to him, and if by only 
raising my finger I could do him a kindness, I should never do it?’ Was it 
really the old wild hate which forced the tears from her eyes and filled her 
heart with woe at the thought of his possible suffering? Was the sudden glow 
with which she conjured up his well-knit, powerful figure before her mental 
vision, aversion? and had the blissful conviction that she was destined to guard 
him from an annihilating blow any connection with the hateful desire for revenge ? 
Hate, aversion, and the wish for revenge—they were all extinguished in her soul ? 
On she was drifting rudderless. She staggered and covered her face with her 
hands. The mysterious struggle within her was made clear to her now—not by 
the light of a heavenly ray revealing a sunny landscape before unsuspected, but 
by a lurid flash of lightning showing her the abyss before her, upon whese brink 
she was tottering. 

Away, away from the spot? There is nothing to keep her here any longer. 
Across the roofs once more—then a step over the threshold of the old house and 
she is free—gone never to return—gone for ever. 

She picked up the book, dropped it into her pocket, and holding her breath for 
a moment, stood as if stiffened into stone—in the passage without a door was 
heard to shut, and hasty steps approached the room where she was. She flew 
to the glass door and tore it open. The wind rushed in, blowing large drops of 
rain into her face. Her eyes wandered over the four roofs—she could not pass 
over them now—she would be seen—her only safety was in immediate eonceal- 
ment. 

On the broad railing at the side of the gallery, out of sight of any one stand- 
ing within the glass door, there was a narrow space unoccupied by any flower- 
pots. Inan instant Felicitas had climbed upon it, and, as the rushing wind 
struck her, she seized and steadied herself by the iron elbow of the lightning- 
tod which was carried over the roof of the apartments just at this spot. Ah, how 
the gust shook the slender figure, threatening in a new access of rage to hurl her 
down the abyss which yawned on one side of her into the street below! Black 
storm-clouds were driving furiously above her. Was there no angel behind 
hat tossing, tempestuous mass to stretch his arms protectingly over the young 
girl who was wrestling with such frightful peril ? 

If any one should come out upon the gallery now, the girl standing there must 
be in his eyes as a thief. She had entered a closely locked and bolted apartment 
—the world called such an act burglary. Suspicion that she knew all about the 
missing silver had already been attached to her, and now her guilt would be clear 
as daylight. She would not be allowed to leave the old merchant’s house volun- 
tarily—she would be expelled from it, with the brand of crime upon her brow— 
and, like Aunt Cordula, she would be obliged silently and innocently to bear the 
burden of unmerited disgrace and shame as long as she lived. | Would it be so 
hard to yield herself up to the fury of the storm, and, after only a few moments 
of agony, breathe out her young life upon the stones of the street below ? 
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She looked once more towards the glass door—the person who had entered 
the room had not fulfilled Felicitas’ last despairing hope by remaining behind it. 
Spite of the storm and rain, he stepped out further and further upon the gallery, 
’ and now she could see who it was—it was the Professor. Had he heard the 
girl’s retreating steps? His back was turned to her—it was still possible that he 
might return without seeing her, but down swept the traitor-blast—it forced the 
Professor to turn round, and wildly tossed the garment and hair of the fugitive— 
and he saw the girl, her face looking down upon him, white and ghostly, with 
despairing eyes, from among the tossing masses of loosened hair, while one arm 
was convulsively encircling the lightning-rod. 

For one moment it seemed to her that all the blood in her body forsook her 
veins beneath the look of horror with which he gazed at her, and then it rushed 
wildly to her head and robbed her of the last remnant of self-possession. 

“* Yes, here stands the thief! Bring the officers of justice! call Madame Hell- 
wig! Iam discovered!’ she cried with a wild laugh. She let go the lightning~ 
ps for a moment and put back her hair which the storm bad blown about her 

Ce 


* For God’s sake,’ shouted the Professor, ‘‘clasp the rod tightly—you are 
ost |” 

“It were better for me if the end had come!” sounded wailingly through the 
roaring and whistling of the wind. 

He did not see the narrow space upon which Felicitas was standing. In an 
instant he threw over the boxes of flowers and mounted to her side. With © 
irresistible force he clasped her struggling form, drew her down to the gal- 
lery and into the apartment. The door closed after them with a crash. 

The girl’s strong courageous spirit was broken; utterly bewildered, she was 
unconscious that her supposed accuser was still supporting her—her eyes were 
closed, and she did not see how earnestly his gaze was resting upon her pale 
face. “ Felicitas,” he whispered, in a deep tone of entreaty. 

She started up, and ber consciousness returned. Once more the bitter hatred 
which she had fed in her soul for so many years seemed to take possession of 
her—she tore herself away from him, and again the old demonic expression 
lighted up her face—the deep frown appeared between her eyebrows, and the 
lines around her mouth grew hard and full of scorn. 

“‘ How can you touch the Pariah!” she cried. But her erect form staggered 
again—she buried her face in her hands and said, in a smothered voice: ‘* Ques- 
tion me—my statement shall satisfy you !” 

He took her hands gently between his own. ; 

“You must first be more composed, Felicitas,” he said in that tender soothing 
tone which had touched her in spite of herself by the bed of the sick child. 
“ Forget the wild words with which youalways seek towound me. Look round 
—see where we are. Did you not play here when a little child? Was it not 
in these rooms that the lonely woman, whom you so bravely defended to-day, 
extended to you protection, instruction, and love? Whatever you did here, or 
came for, I know well that it was nothing wrong, Felicitas, You are defiant, 
wounded—and very proud—and this sometimes makes you unjust and unkind— 
but you are utterly incapable of meanness. I ‘cannot tell why—but I felt that 
I must find you up here. Heinrich’s shy, embarrassed face—his involuntary 
glance towards the stairs when I asked after you, confirmed me in the thought. 
Do not say a word!” he continued, raising his voice, as she lifted her burning 
eyes to him, and opened her lips. ‘I will question you—but not in the sense 
that you mean—and have I not some right to question you after climbing through 
wind and storm to bring down my noble fir-tree ?” 
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He drew her further into the room—it seemed as if the light near the glass 
door was too brilliant for him—he needed the half-twilight of the more retired 
part of the apartment to speak further. FFelicitas felt his hands tremble. She 
stoed just upon the spot where a few moments before she had had so fearful 
a struggle with herself—where she had been tempted to stab him to the heart, to 
inflict a wound upon him that he would carry with him as long as he lived. She 


bent her head like one convicted of guilt beneath the eyes, once so grave 


and serious, which now glowed with such intensity of feeling. 

“Trelicitas, you might have fallen,” he said, and at the mere thought a 
shudder ran through his powerful frame. ‘Shall I tell you what you have 
caused me with your unconquerable pride, that would rather die than appeal to 
the calm reason of others? Do you not think that a moment of such concen- 
trated agony—such indescribable despair—may partly expiate the injustice of 
rears 

‘ He ceased, waiting fora reply, but her pale lips did not move, and her cyes 
sought the groun¢. 

“ Your own embittered views of all that I can do and say have actually grown 
into your very soul,” he said, aftera moment of vain expectation, in a despairing 
tone. ‘‘ It is impossible for you to believe in any change.” He had dropped 
her hands, but he took her right hand once more and pressed it to his heart. 
** Felicitas, you said a little while ago that you idolised your mother, this mother 
called you Fay, all who love you call you thus. Listen to me when I say ‘Fay, 
I pray you to forgive me!” 

“T am no longer angry,” she managed to gasp out in a smothered voice. 

“ That is much—much from your lipsp—more than I had a right to expect— 
but it does not content me. What consolation is it to know you are reconciled if 
we must part never to meet again? What comfort can I have in knowing that 
you are no longer angry if I cannot convince myself of it at all hours? When 
two people who have been as far apart as we have been are reconciled, they be- 
long to each other. I cannot endure that a single mile should separate us. Ah, 
go with me, Fay !” 

“* The life in the school which you propose to me would be odious, I cannot 
conform to its rules,” she an: wered hurriedly and with effort. 

The shadow of a smile flitted across his countenance. 

“Oh I do not propose it to yon !—That school plan was only a pretence, Fay. 
I could not have endured it. Why, one, two days might have passed without 
my seeing you, and whenI did see you a dozen impertinent girls might have 
stood around us hearing all that we said, or Madame Berg, the strict discipli- 
narian, would have been prezent, and would never have suffered me to take this 
little hand in mine, No, I must be able to look into this dear proud face every 
hour of the day—I must know that when I return home after the weary labour 
of the day, my Fay is waiting for me and thinking of me. On still evenings 
when we are alone together I must be able to entreat for a song, Fay—but all 
this can only—ah, be my wife, Fay!” 

Felicitas uttered a cry and tried to extricate her hands from his clasp—but he 
held them more firmly than before. 

‘The thought terrifies you, Felicitas,” he said, in great agitation. ‘Let me 
hope that my abruptness has some share in causing your terror. I know that a 
long time must elapse before you can respond to me—with your character the 
change must be a slow one which can convert a detested enemy into an object of 
affection. But I will woo you with the patience of undying love ; I will wait— 
hard as it will be—until you yourself, of your own free will, say to me: ‘John, 
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I will!’ I know what miraculous changes can take place in the human heart. I 
fled from the little town to escape from myselfand the fearful struggles in my soul, 
and what happened? The previous conflict was insignificant in comparison with the 
tortnring longing that possessed me. I knew that I had been endeavouring to 
crush out my eternal happiness. 

“Tay, in the midst of gay conversation and coquettish faces, the lonely girl 
with her proud bearing and her white brow, behind which dwelt such a brave 
honest spirit, was always by my side wherever we went,—over hill and dale, she 
belonged to me; she was the other half of my life. I could not tear myself from 
her without inflicting upon myself a mortal wound! And now give me one 
kind consoling word, Felicitas.” 

The young girl had gradually withdrawn her hand from his. How was it 
possible that the change in her face and figure while he spoke should escape 
him? ‘The eyes from which all hope seemed to have departed were riveted to the 
ground: the forehead was contracted as if with physical pain, and the icy hands 
were elapsed convulsively. 

“Shall I give you consolation ?” she rejoined in a low tone. ‘“* An hour ago, 
you said to me, ‘ This shall be your last struggle,’ and now with your own hand 
you plunge me into the most fearful conflict that the human soul can undergo. 
What is the struggle with foes without in comparison with a conflict within with 
one’s self?’ She raised her clasped hands and threw back her head with a 
gesture of despair. ‘* What crime have I committed that God should put this 
wretched love into my heart! ”’ 

Fay ! 

He extended his arms to draw her to his breast,—but she repulsed him with 
outstretched hands, although a ray of joy lit up her face for one moment. 
“ Yes—I love you—you shall know it,—I love you,” she repeated in tones 
vibrating between exultation and tears. “I could at this moment say ‘ John, I 
will !? but these words shall never be spoken ! ”’ 

He started back,—he knew the girl with that proud bearing and fair 
8 much too well not to fear that this declaration was a death-blow to his 

opes. 

“You fled from X , and why?” she began again, looking most search- 
ingly into the eyes whose glow had entirely faded. ‘I will tell you. Your love 
for me was a crime against your position,—your name; it contradicted all your 
most cherished prejudices and ideas, and was to be rooted out of your heart as 
unworthy of you. That you return from your flight’uncured was not your fault. 
The same power which forces me to love you against my will, conquered you. 
You must have had a hard struggle before you could ask the player’s child to 
take her place among your proud, respectable merchant kin,—nothing in the 
world could convince me that I should retain this place foreyer! You told me a 
few weeks ago of your unalterable conviction that inequality of position was 
always an obstacle to happiness in marriage. You have held firmly to this con- 
viction for God only knows how long, and it is impossible that in six weeks it can 
have vanished, leaving not a trace behind ; it is only whitewashed over—suspended 
for awhile. And, even if it has yielded to other convictions, what time must not 
elapse,—what changes must not occur before the remembrance of your declaration 
ean fade from my mind!” : % 

She ceased for a moment, exhausted. John had covered his face with his 
hands. Now he dropped them slowly, and said, with despairing composure: 
‘The past is all against me,—and yet you are wrong, Felicitas. 0 God, how 
shall I prove it to you!” 
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“ There has been no change, not the smallest, in our outward circumstances,’ 
she continued, unrelentingly. ‘‘ No stain has fallen upon your family, nor has 
anything occurred to elevate my despised position,—it is my personal influence 
alone which has effected this change in you; it would be rash and unjustifiable 
in me to take advantage of the moment when, hushing with determination the 
voice of your firmest convictions, you give ear only to the voice of love. I ask 
you, upon your conscience, do you not value above all things the unstained past 
of your family? And have you succeeded in persuading yourself for one moment 
that those ancestors whose wives were always of equal rank with their own, 
could look with favour upon the alliance of their descendant with a juggler’s 
daughter ?” 


“ Felicitas, you say you love me, and yet you can torture me so frightfully !’ 
e cried. 

Her gaze, which had rested unalterably upon his countenance, melted. Who 
had ever before seen in those proud eyes the unutterable tenderness which now 
glowed in them! She took his right hand in both her own. 

‘While you were, a little while ago, describing to me life by your side, I 
suffered more than I can tell,” she said, deeply moved; ‘ hundreds of others, 
perhaps, would, in my place, have shut their eyes to the future, and seized upon 
present happiness,—but, made as I am, I cannot do this. During my whole 
life the dread that you might repent your act would stand like a phantom 
between us. At every gloomy look of yours—every frown upon your forehead, 
T should think: ‘ The time has come now, he laments his conversion from his 
former views—he has returned to them, and he inwardly blames you as the 
cause of his fall!’ Ishould make you wretched with my mistrust, which I 
could never overcome.” 

“ This isa fearful retaliation!” he said in a low, suffering tone.“ But I will 
gladly take this wretchedness that you speak of to my heart. I will bear your 
mistrust, however woundiny it may be, without a murmur. A time must come 
when all will be clear between us. Felicitas, I will make a home for you where 
anxious thoughts dare not intrude. It may indeed often happen that I shall 
bring home with me gloomy looks and frowns,—but if I can find my Fay there, 
the frowns will disappear, the gloom be changed to sunshine. Can you really 
find it in your heart to trample your own love under foot and to render wretched 
a man whom you can make supremely happy ?” 

Felicitas had gradually approached the door—she felt that her resolution was 
i false to her against his pleading eloquence, and yet for his sake she must 


“Tf you could live with me alone, and in retirement,” she replied as she 
seized the handle of the door as if it were her last refuge, “I would willingly 
follow you. Do not think that I dread the world and its sentence—its judgments 
are almost always blind and undiscerning, but I fear the enemy within you in 
intercourse with society. There a ‘respectable origin’ is everything, and I 
know that you agree with the world. You have great family pride, although at 
the present moment you give no ear to its warnings, in intercourse with others 
sooner or later the thought would come that you have sacrificed much, very 
much for me.” 

“ Tn other words, if I would call you mine, I must either give up all hope of 
being of any service in the worid, and live in a desert, or I must search out some 
stain, some unworthy act in the past of my family?” he exclaimed. 

A flaming flush suffused her cheek at these words. Involuntarily her hand 
glided among the folds of her dress, and she felt for the sharp corners of the little 
gtay box, that she might be sure it was quite safe in its hiding-place. 
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The Professor walked up and down the room in the greatest agitation. 

‘The stern unbending element in your character never yields, I know it 
well,” he continued. ‘It fascinates and embitters me at the same time. Even 
at this moment, when with harsh consistency you trample my affection beneath 
your feet and condemn yourself to such a useless sacrifice, my love burns stronger 
than ever. I know well that I cannot for the present advance one step with 
you,—but give you up! I do not dream of it. Your assurance that you love 
me I regard as a solemn vow. You will never be false to me, Felicitas ? ”’ 

“No!” she replied quickly, and entirely against her will a ray of unutterable 
love beamed from her eyes. 

The Professor put his hand upon her head and gently bent it back, looking in 
her face with a gaze in which pain, anger, and passion were strangely mingled. 
He shook his head as her eyelids fell and her lips closed firmly beneath his 
scrutiny—and then he sighed profoundly. 

‘* There,—go!”’ he said with forced composure. ‘I consent to a temporary 
separation, but upon condition that I may see you often wherever you are, and 
that you will write to me and let me write to you.” 

She blamed herself for her weakness in extending her hand to him assentingly, 


but she could not resist the temptation to accord him this consolation. He turned 
away and she left the room. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“Yipes in her agony she stretched her arms to Heaven. How had [the 
torturing pain of these last moments caused all the other griefs of her 
young life to fade into insignificance ! 

Unconsciously she drew out of her pocket the little box—within it lay the secret 
which would level the barriers between the man whom she loved and herself— 
it would weigh heavily in the balance against her mean origin—was the tempter 
again assailing her? No, Aunt Cordula, your will shall be done—although this 
book would justify you so thoroughly! And he? Time will work wonders— 
the pain of renunciation ennobles the soul. The fatal little book shall be 
destroyed instantly—it shall be consumed to ashes. _Frelicitas looked back once 
towards the room, where she could hear the Professor pacing restlessly to and 
~ then glided dcwn the narrow staircase, and noiselessly opened the painted 

oor. 

The traveller who, wandering through the meadows, steps unconsciously upon 
the writhing body of a snake, and sees the reptile erect his deadly fangs directly 
before him, is not more horrified than was Felicitas as she stepped into the 
corridor. Five fingers encircled with an iron grasp her left hand in which she 
held the little box, and close to her face glistened two greenish eyes—they were 
the soft Madonna-like orbs of the Councillor’s widow. 

The beautiful woman had at this moment entirely thrown aside her fascinating 
garment of grace and tenderness—h2w energetically and even roughly tho<e 
rosy fingers, which were accustomed to be so gently folded in prayer, could clutch 
and hold! What an expression of satanic malice transformed those angelic 
features ! They were scarcely to be recognised ! 

‘¢ How charming this is, my beautitul proud Caroline; I happen to meet you 
just as you are about to secure this lovely little jewel-case!” she cried with a 
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jeering laugh as she seized also with her other hand the wrist which the girl was 
vainly struggling to free from her vice-like grasp. ‘‘ Have the kindness to hold 
this little traitor one moment longer in your hand—i would not have you let it 
fall quite yet. Have patience for one instant. I need a witness to prove 10 
court that the thief was caught in theact. John! John!” 

The young widow’s melting voice, usually so expressive of Christian love and 
pity, rang shrill and piercing through the corridor. eas 

“T beg you, for God’s sake, Madame, let me go!” implored Felicitas in 
deadly terror. 

“Not for the world! He shall see whom he placed by his side to-day. It 
was delightful to hear—<‘ Her place is here ! ’—was it not, my charming coquette? 
Your aim was, you thought, accomplished—but I am here—the game is not yet 
at an end!” 

She repeated her cry for help—it was unnecessary—her cousin had already 
descended the stairs, and was just opening the door as Heinrich also appeared at 
the other end of the corridor. . 

“Oh, were you up there, John? ” cried the Councillor’s widow. ‘‘ I thought 
you were below. But the art of tke juggler’s daughter is only the more 
admirable since she has contrived to conjure away your old aunt’s legacy from 
under your very eyes!” : 

“ Are you beside yourself, Adele?” he asked, quickly leaving the last stair, 
whence he had surveyed the incomprehensible sceue in the greatest astonishment. 

* Oh, not at all,” she replied. ‘ Do not think me violent, cousin, because I 
am compelled to undertake the office of a bailiff; but Herr Franz, you know, 
indignantly refused me his assistance in the discovery of the theft of the silver 
plate, and you yourself took this sweet innocent under your wing—what was 
there for me to do but to act upon my own responsibility? You see these five 
fingers holding the casket which they have just brought downstairs—so far, so 
good—now we will see what the magpie was bearing off to her nest.” ; 

She snatched the box from Felicitas’ hand. The girl uttered a cry, and tried 
to recover it, but the youug widow fled with her prey along the corridor, laugh- 
ing loudly, as in feverish haste she lifted the cover. 

“A book!” she muttered, disappointed—the box fell upon the floor. ° 

She took the volume in both hands, held it open by its covers, and shook it 
violently—there must certainly be banknotes, deeds, or some papers of value 
hidden between the leaves—but nothing of the kind appeared. 

In the meantime Felicitas had partly recovered from her terror. She followed 
the ladd, and earnestly’requested her to return the book to her, but in spite of her 
forced composure, her feverish anxiety was only too apparent. 

“‘How—are you really in earnest ?” said the young widow spitefully, clutch- 
ing the book tightly as she turned her back upon her. “ You appear altogether 
too much disturbed to allay my suspicions,” she continued, looking contemptu- 
ously back over her shoulder at Felicitas. ‘‘ The book must have something to 
do with some plot of yours ; let us see what it is, my dear.” 

She opened the volume ; it contained no banknotes—nothing of value, only 
delicately-written words upon its yellow leaves: but had a dagger been suddenly 
pointed at the young widow’s breast from it’s ugly pages, she could not have been 
struck more utterly aghast than she was at the sight of the few words which met 
her eye upon one‘of the leaves’which she had hastily turned over. The rosy face 
grew ashy to the very lips—instinctively she covered her eyes with her hand, 
and tottered for one moment as though she were giddy. 

But she had learned to control every outward look and action, in order to 
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walk before the world surrounded by the nimbus of sanctity. She knew how to 
cast up her eyes piously to heaven, while her heart was full of spite and malice— 
she could listen with an-air of intense devotion to a sermon, while her mind was 
busied with a charming new toilette—she often lamented, with holy indignation 


_ flushing her cheeks, over the sinful ways of the world and the neglect of the 


Bible, while she was devoted in secret to the worst of French romances. 

This incredible flexibility and elasticity of outward demeanour had often 
during her life stood her in good stead, and it did not fail her now. Ina few 
seconds she had entirely recovered herself. She closed the book with an admir- 
ably simulated smile of disappointment. 

** Tt is, indeed, wretched old trash!” she said to her cousin, while, as if half 
unconsciously, she put the book into her pocket. ‘* You certainly have been 
uncommonly silly, Caroline, to make such a noise about such nonsensical stuff.” 

“Did she make the noise?” asked the Profsssor, stepping quickly to- 
wards her, and with difficulty controlling himself. ‘‘I thought you called 
me to your assistance, that you might convict this young girl of the theft of the 
silver in the presence of witnesses. Do me the favour’ to justify now, here upon 
the spot, your shameful accusation.” 

“You see that I really am not prepared, instantly ”"—— 

“Instantly!” he interrupted her. You must recall on the spot this in- 
snlting charge; and in Heinrich’s and my presence make the fullest apology for 
all you have said and done! ”’ 

“Most willingly, dear John! It is our Christian duty to acknowledge and 
beg forgiveness for an error. My dear Caroline, pray forgive me, I have done 
you injustice.” 

“ And now give back the book,” said her cousin, in a harsh, unrelenting 
tone. 

“The book?” she asked, with all her old air of naive innocence. “ Ah, 
dear John, it does not belong to Caroline !” 

*¢ Who told you that ?” 

**T saw Aunt Cordula’s name written in it. If any one has any right to it 
it is yourself, as heir to her books and furniture. But it is apparently not of 
any value,—it seems to be filled with old poetical extracts. What would you do 
with such sentimental stuff ? {But I like,such old yellow books. In spite of their 
worn soiled leaves they. have a great charm for me. .I pray you give it to 
me?” 

“Perhaps I may, after I have looked at it,” he replied, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, and holding out his hand for the volume. 

“But I should value it much more, if you would give it to me without look- 
ing at it,” she continued, in a gentle, coaxing tone of entreaty. ‘‘ Do not let me 
think that you wish to ascertain the actual worth of the only present that I have 
ever asked you to make me!” 

The Professor looked angry indeed. ‘TI declare to you,” said he, ‘ that what 
you may think of my persistence is a matter of entire indifference to me. I in- 
sist upon seeing the book,—I suspect you. Some extracts from old sentimental 
poetry could scarcely suffice to make so self-possessed a lady as yourself turn 
suddenly pale with terror.” 

Ashe spoke he stepped in front of her,—her uncertain glance which had 
measured like lightning the length of the corridor, and a quick gesture betrayed 
unmistakably that she wished to take to flight. Her cousin seized her hand and 
detained her. 

Felicitas was beside herself at the thcught that he might attain his purpose. 
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It was terrible to see the book in the possession of the dissembler, but she ac- 
knowledged to herself that it,was as safe there as in her own hands, and that it 
would certainly be soon devoted to destruction. She therefore placed herself by 
the side Of the young widow to assist her flight if necessary. 

‘TI pray you, Herr Professor, to let your cousin keep the book,” she entreated 
with all the serious composure that she could command at this critical moment. 
‘* By its perusal she can easily convince herself that she was too hasty in supposing 


- that the little box could contain anything of value.” 


. The first distrustful glance that she had ever seen in the steel gray eyes 
scanned her face—it was like the stab of a knife-—she crimsoned and cast down 
her eyes. 

“ And you too come with an entreaty! ” he said. ‘‘ There is certainly some- 
thing more in the matter than ‘sentimental trash. I remember now that my 
cousin declared that you looked very anxions, and I confess to having observed 
the same thing. Now I ask you, ‘upon your conscience, —‘ What does the book 
contain ?’” 

Tt was a terrible moment,—Felicitas struggled for composure, —she opened her 
lips, but they refused to utter a word. 

“You need not trouble yourself,” he said to her with an ironical smile, while 
he grasped still more firmly his cousin’s wrist, as she writhed in all directions to 
escape from him. ‘The book then contains no poetic fancies, but facts,—and 
facts which I shall most certainly make myself master of at all hazards. Will 
you at last have the great kindness, Adele, to give up to me what, as you have 
aiready declared, is my own property ?” 

‘* Whatever you do to me, you shall never have it,” the Councillor’s widow 
replied with despairing energy—dropping in her fierce passion her role of child- 
like gentleness. She made a violent effurt to extricate herself, and succeeded,— 
she flew down the long corridor, but at the end of it stood Heinrich, bis arms 
spread out like a wall, filling the entire passage. She shrunk back. “ Insolent 
wretch! get out of my way!” she cried, stamping her foot frantically. 

‘In a moment, most gracious lady,” he replied very quietly and respectfully 
without altering his position one hair's breadth,—‘“‘ only give up the little book, 
and I will step aside instantly ! ” 

_ Heinrich!” cried Felicitas, rushing up to him, and attempting to pull down 
his arms in her despair. 

‘* Ah, that'll do no good, Fay,’ he said with a grin as his old bones easily 
withstood her efforts to move them. “JI am not so stupid as you think. You'd 
very = to do yourself an injury out of pure good nature,—aud I won’t 

ave 

“Let the lady pass, Heinrich!” said the Professor gravely. “ But let me 
tell you, Adele, that I shall immediately adopt. all the means in my power to 
recover my property! No one can hinder me from supposing that that book 
contains Important revelations concerning my auut’s estate—possibly it may 
allude to portions of her property that have hitherto lain wndiscovered.’’ 

‘Ohno, no!” cried Felicitas, interrupting him. 

“It is my affair to suppose what I choose!” he rejoined sternly,—“ and you 
as well as Heinrich can testify, if need be, before.the proper authorities that this 
lady has perhaps appropriated a considerable portion of my family 
property.” 

His cousin started as though stung by an adder. She looked savagely at her 
unrelenting tormentor, and then the frenzy took possession of her under whose 
sway she tore up handkerchiefs and shattered cups. She snatched the book from 
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her pocket and threw it upoa the ‘floor at his feet with a sbrill, bitter 
laugh. 

“‘ Take it, you stubborn fool!” she cried, and her whole frame quivered con-« 
vulsively. ‘‘ I wish you joy of your prize. Bear the disgrace which you will 
find in it with what dignity you may!” mo 

She flew along the corridor, down the stairs, and they heard the door of her 
own room locked and bolted behind her. anf ie. 

Her cousin looked after her with an expression of utter contempt, and then 


picking up the book, he examined for a moment its clumsy covers, while Felicitas’ - 


eyes were riveted in the greatest anxiety upon the hands that held the volume, 
and that might open it at any moment. His features betrayed a mixture of 
anxious thought and painful emotion,—the last mysterious words of the Coun- 
cillor’s widow had evidently not shocked him, he had apparently expected some 
such termination to the previous scene—It only remained to be ascertained what 
manner of disgrace had been foretold him. Suddenly he looked up into 
Felicitas’ beseeching brown eyes,—what power those eyes had over the stern 
man! It seemed as if some gentle hand passed over his face, smoothing the 
wrinkles on his brow, while a half smile quivered about his lips. 

“And now you must be brought to judgment!” he began. ‘“ You have 


shamefully circumvented me; while you confronted me up-stairs with an ap-— 


pearance of integrity upon which I would have staked my existence you were 
carrying the Hellwig family secrets about with you in your pocket. What 
must I think of you, Fay? You can atone for such ugly dissimulation only by 
answering all my questions frankly without any reserve.” " 

‘T will tell you anything that I may, but then I beseech you, oh, I entreat 
you, give the book back to me.” 

“Ts this my proud, wilful, unbending Fay,—this girl who entreats so 
bewitchingly ! ” 

At these words of the Professor's, Heinrich noiselessly and wisely retired,— 
but at the bottom of the first flight of stairs he sat down in actual terror, and 
seized his grey head with both hands, as if to satisfy himself that, after what he 


_ had just heard, it remained in its old place. 


‘You went up to-day to the rooms under the roof expressly to get this book 
then ?” inquired the Professor. 

“Yes,” 

“* How did you get there? I found all the doors locked.” 

‘* I went over the roofs,” she replied with hesitation. 

That is, through the upper rooms ? ” 

She blushed. Although she was entirely acquitted of all sinister design, still 
her mode of entering what was now his room was suspicious. 

“No,” she said in great confusion, “there is no way thither through the 
upper rooms,—lI got out of the garret window and came across on the roofs.” 

“Tn this fearful storm!” he ejaculated with horror. ‘“ Felicitas, your 
resolution is frightful ! ”’ 

“ There was nothing else for me to do,” she replied sadly. 

“‘ And why were you so bent upon gaining possession of this book ?” 

‘*T looked upon it asa sacred bequest of Aunt Cordula. She once said to me 
that the grey box—I did not then know what it contained-- must be destroyed 
before she died. Death surprised her suddenly,—and I was convinced that the 
box was not destroyed,—and, besides, I knew that it lay hid in the secret repo- 
sitory where the silver was to be found. Icould not point out that place to 
we without giving up the book also, which would then have fallen into wrong 

nds.” 
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“ Poor, poor child, how you must have suffered! And all this heroic daring 
—- has availed you nothing,—the book is after all ‘in wrong 

** Oh, no, you will give it back to me,” she entreated. 

** Felicitas,” he replied, ‘I pray you answer me most truthfully two ques- 
tions. Do you know the exact contents of this volume ? ” 

“ Partly, since to-day.” 

** And do they compromise your old friend ? ” 

She was silent. Perhaps if she replied in the affirmative he would return her 
the book, having no further interest in it, but then Aunt Cordula’s memory 
would be stained by her act, and she would seem to confirm the terrible stories 
that accused her of crime. 

“Tt is unworthy of you to contemplate a subterfuge, however pure the 
motives may be which lead you todo so,” he interrupted the momentary 
— “* Give me a simple yes or no.” 

“T knew it,” he murmured. “ And now be reasonable, and resign yourself 
to the inevitable. Felicitas, I must read this book.” 

She grew paler than ever, but she entreated no longer. ‘Do so,” she cried, 
“if you think it consistent with your honour. You pry into a secret that was 
not intended for your eyes. At the moment when you open the book, you de- 
prive the wost fearful and sustained sacrifice of a woman’s whole life of all 
result.” 

“You make a brave fight, Felicitas, ” he replied, ‘“‘ and were it not for the last 
words which that lady”—he pointed in the direction in which the Councillor’s 
widow had disappeared—“ uttered in her rage, I would give the wretched secret 
back to yon without trying to discover it. But I must and will know what the 
disgrace is that stains my name—and if the lonely tenant of the rooms under the 
roof was strong enough to guard it from stranger eyes during her whole life, I 
think I shall be strong enough to endure the knowledge of it. It is doubly my 
duty to investigate the matter thoroughly. The Hellwig branch on the Rhine is 
apparently in possession of the secret, and possibly concerned in some villainy— 
although you cast down your eyes and are silent, I see plainly that I am right in 
my conjecture. Doubtless my cousin knew of this disgrace, and was only 
shocked to see it suddenly start up from the written page before her. Ah, there 
will be a heavy reckoning with these hypocrites ; But take comfort, Fay,” he 
contiuued most tenderly, gently stroking the hair above the forehead of the girl 
who stood before him in mute despair. ‘I could not act differently, although 
my reward for doing so should be to call you mine. I should cven then say 
‘ No? 

1 shall never forgive myself,” she moaned, ‘ for my carelessness has doomed 
you to misery !” 

‘Let it console you, then, to know surely that your love will enable me to 
bear whatever fate may have in store for me in this life.” . 

He pressed her ice-cold hand and went back to his room. But Felicitas 
leaned her hot forehead against the window-frame, and gazed down into the 
courtyard, where the rain was falling in such torrents that it seemed as if 
determined to wash away the stains of the murdered Adrian von Hirschsprung’s 
blood from the pavement—and with it the blot upon the name of Hellwig. 
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Then the queen looked into his face, and said, “ O beloved, awake!” but Maimound 
the fairy immersed him in sleep; and pressed down his head with her wing, so he awoke 
not.—ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Deer in the lily its odour lies, 
Hidden in beauty cold as snow ; 

Only the south wind stoops as it flies 
Stealing sweetness that dreams below. 


Deep in the heart of the Arab tale 
Sleeps the breath of a truth divine ; 
Open thy petals, lily pale, 
Make the splendour and nerfume mine. 


When the rapture of life shall call, 

Low or lond, through my weary dream ; 
When its lips on my slumber fall, 

Its eyes of summer above me gleam,— 


Patient angel of strength and power, 
Guarding ever my wandering way, 
Pour thy sleep on the fateful hour, 
Hide mine eyes from the dawning day. 


When the thrill of its kisses spread 
Life and bliss till the sleep must flee, 

Press thy wing on my restless head, 
Keep me sleeping and safe for thee! 
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ZERUB THROOP’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 
CHAPTER IL 
HOW IT WAS WITH THE WIHAPSHARES, 


Ms WHAPSHARE went cut through the tangled porch, and heard Mr 
Throop draw the rusty bolt behind her. There was an odd blank in her 
mind as she walked down the hill into the town again, as if she had taken some 
hope up there with her that she had been long used to, and had buried it and 
was coming back into her life alone, without it. 

It had been, all these ten years, a kind of vague assurance to her to see 
Zerub Throop go by, up and down the street, and to think to herself, “ That 
man failed, and owed my husband cleven thousand dollars that he could not pay 
He has got it now, and plenty more: I’ve a great will to go, some day, and 
remind him of it.” a 

It helped her,—this undefined hope and halt-intent,—almost unconsciously 
through many a hard pinch. She had a nut that she might yet crack. as they 
do in fairy tales, when they get to the worst ; and who knew what might come 
of it? Anything, every thing, might; and, so long as there isa “might? in 
one’s life, one can go on: it is a reverse in the army of one’s forces. ° 

This morning, she had gone and cracked her nut ; and there had come out 
of it black ashes. 

She looked so tired when she came in, that Martha, her daughter, did not tell 
her that the soup was burned: but she smelled it, coming in out of the fresh air. 
Burnt peas are pungent. 

«« There’s our dinner gone!” said she. 

“No,” spoke out Caroline, from the kitchen ; and she opened, with a gay 
clatter, the oven door. ‘Smell my potato puff; and we've an omelet just 
ready : and you're to have a cup of tea, with a tablespoonful of cream that I got 
cff the bowl for you this morning.” 

That was Caroline Whapshare’s way with things. Martha took them 
harder. 

‘“‘T think the soup is always burned for us,” she would say. “ 'There’s a 
wrong somewhere, that things should be so.” 

She was like the Jews, who asked, “Who hath sinned, this man or his 
parents ?” 

Caroline had the Christ-answer ready. 

‘* Not so much a wrong, may be, as something to be set gloriously right. How 
good it will be when the sun breaks out in the west, Mattie !” 

“Yes, away down; just a strip for the last minutes under the clouds, when 
the day is all gone.” 
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‘ven then, it is not as if there were not another coming.” 

“That does not help the Johnnie feeling.” 

Now, when John Whapshare had been a little boy, he had given the house- 
hold this compound substantive and a proverb. They were trying to comfort 
him for a childish disappointment, by telling him of the good time he was to 
have next week, at Thanksgiving. ‘‘ Ye-e-s,” he persisted, sobbing with un- 
diminished vigour ; “ but what kind of a time be I a havin’ now?” 

Martha thought the family had been brought up on the Johnnie feeling. 

“ Mother has lost something,” she said to Caroline, over the dinner dishes, 
that day. ‘‘She looks as if she had had something put away, and had gone to 

get it, and it was not there.” 

“What queer ideas you have, Mattie !” 

‘Maybe. I feel all sharpened up, as if I knew things through the ends of 
my fingers. Queer ideas come of queer living. What are we going to do with 
that old straw matting for winter ?” 

Fa was rather a pity in the beginning. Children do scrape their chairs 
so! 

** Well, it’s the end now’; and it has only lasteda year. It is terribly 
expensive to be poor, Car. If we had had a good ingrain for half as much again, 
it would have lasted six years.” 

**T’'ll tell you what I have thought of,’”’ said Car. ‘‘ That north-east parlour,— 
we cannot do much with it in cold weather. What is the use of having a best 
room when you cannot have a every-day one? We are right on the corner 
of the street: we might let it for fifty or sixty dollars a year; and then there 
would be the carpet and all the things to spare. We could fill up with them 
splendidly for ever so long.” : 

‘“* That very best Brussels carpet ?”’ 

‘Well, yes; twenty-two years old, is it not? Older than either you or I, 
Mattie ; which is all the reason we venerate itso. It was the best when we 
were born ; and we were never allowed to have any crumbs over it. It is not 
handsome.” 

* But let a room? Who to, or what for?” 

*'To some comfortable old maid ; or for an office, or a shop, or anything. 
Why should we care? I believe I shall put it into mother’s head.” 

“* How we should miss it in summer !—our only cool, shady place !” 

“Tt is a good thing to let things go when you do not miss them. Then, when 
the missing time comes round, yourub along somehow. That’s the way for poor 
folks to give. I’ve something else to propound, Mattie, some time ; andI don’t 
know whether to do it all in a heap, or to wait another year. For it must be 
a winter-strained notion too.” 

“I think when you are pretty well thumped already is the time to take 
another. You might as well keep on hammering.” 

“We might—sell—our—garden—for fifteen hundred dollars, Martha 
Whapshare !” 

The first few words came slow and hard, trying their way as they came, 
Caroline’s eye fixed closely upon Martha’s face. The last all ran together ina 
great hurry and triumph. 

“We might—all get into our—caskets !’’ answered Martha, with a sepulchral 
indignation. ‘‘ You would leave us just about room enough.” 

“Lydia ought to have those organ-lessons that she wants so much, and an 
organ to practise on. It would be a profession for her,” 

“ How do you know. 
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Caroline opened her eyes at her sister. 
“Why, of course it would. Are they not building new churches every- 
where, all the time ? and are not all the women taking to preaching, which will 


leave a capital chance for anybody that is willing just to glorify at the other end 
without being seen of men ?” 


*‘ Pshaw ! I don’t mean that. How do you know about the garden?” 


**Tasked Rufus Abell. He knows. I wouldn’t go at mother, and stir her | 


up for nothing, you see. 

Martha rubbed the cover of a potato-dish silently for a full minute, looking at 
nothing, with that ‘‘setness” in her features,—her eyelids fixed at half-mast, 
neither lifting nor falling, a white pinch in the and of her nose, and the corners 
of her mouth crowded down with the close shutting of her small jaws,—as if her 
indignation at life were held in somewhere behind her face, as a smoker takes 
in and holds tobacco-smoke. 


“ She held her breath, and the mad went out at her ears,” she said once of her- 
self when she was a child. 

“T think it is a very prettily-managed world,” she remarked quietly, when she 
had put the dish-cover down, and shaken out the towel. ‘All Oregon and 
Alaska empty at one end, and people crowded out of their door-yards at the 
other. I’m going to talk to mother about it.” 

While “the mad went out at her ears,” Martha’s mind was always calmly 
made up to the inevitable. Her mother had lost some might, could, would, or 
should, to-day; she had seen that; she might as well piece out the conditionals 
for her. Martha Whapshare said her mother lived in the conditional mood. 

Caroline knew how it would be beforehand ; it was the regular circumlocu- 
tion of things in the family. She had the ideas. Martha growled at and 
presented them; Mrs. Whapshare laid them up among the mights, coulds, 
would, and shoulds; now and then one was drawn out in an emergency, and 
acted upon. 

Rufus Abell came, and measured the garden-piece. Rufus Abell was sur- 
veyor, real-estate agent, broker, lawyer, executor, what-not, to half the people, 
living or dead, who had, or had had, interests in Rintheroote. 

There were thirty-two hundred square feet : ‘‘it would sell,” he said, “ for 
fifty cents a foot; that would be sixteen hundred dollars.” Mrs. Whapshare 
went to bed with sixteen hundred dollars in her pocket of possibilities. On 
the strength of that, they had sirloin-steak for dinner the next day. That did 
all the family good; in regular turn, it would have been salt fish,—‘‘ One of the 
make-believe days,” Martha called it; when the dinner was got over, and no 
one dined. They made believe, at regular intervals, with salt cod, baked beans, 
pea-soup, and liver. That left three days in the week for something real,—two 
at first-hand, and one warmed up. 

tr. Abell also put a notice up at the post-office, and into the village paper, 
of a desirable corner-room to let ina dwelling-house, ina central locality, suitable 
for a single lady or a professional man ; apply to him. 

A great many people applied,—two washerwomen; a horse-car conductor 
with a wife and seven children ; an intelligent office-keeper ; the teacher of a 
boys’ private school. At last a young doctor, newly come to the neighbourhood, 
Arthur Plaice, got it ; paid twenty dollars in advance for tie first quarter, twelve 
of which Caroline Whapshare took to the city the next day, and paid, also in 
advance, for the same length of time, for a Mason and Hamlin organ. This 
came cut on the same express-waggon that brought Dr. Plaice’s de and ar 
chair and book-shelves. 
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They got acquainted with their tenant over the unloading and bringing in. 
The ladies Whapshare had been rather shy of him before. ; 

He helped the express-man bring in the great box into their sitting-room ; 
then he stayed, and unscrewed, it for them, and drew the instrument safely out 
according to directions ; then, when they opened it, and wondered how it would 
sound, and what Lydia would say when she came home, he put a chair before it, 
and seated himself, opened the stops, and touched the keys with a few beautiful 
glad chords, and played what Caroline always called afterward, the “ Which 
being interpreted.” It had in it struggles and changes, and snatches of com- 
fort, aud little climbing-up-hill notes, and sure high ones, and droppings and 
sobbings down again: yes, and “the very little pinches too, that nobody noticed 
but the pinched people ;”’ and it had the great reach and longing; and, at last, 
a grasp and a joy, and a gentle flood of bright content that filled the room and 
all their hearts as they listened, just as the sunset and the home-pleasantness 
filled it, and glorified its new aspect: with the best things brough in for every 
day, and the “ real Brussels,” faded it though it might be, on the floor, and the 
organ standing in the shady corner. 

- The old maid, Miss Suprema Sharpe, lived right opposite, and could see, over 
her blinds, all that occurred. What she did not see, she heard ; and, what she 
did not hear, she imagined ; and what she sa, heard, or imagined, of a morning, 
for example, she ran up street of an afternoon, and told to her friend, Mrs. 
Benny Dutell, while it was warm ; just as she might carry ginger-cakes. 

She was not a bad old maid, either; that is, she did not mean to be. She 
only lived all alone, and there did not much happen to her. Nine from 
four, you can’t ; so you borrow ten. Miss Suprema went on borrowing ten all 
along the line; she got things mixed up sometimes, and her sums wouldn’t 

rove. 
Mrs. Benny Dutell was the postmaster’s wife; what came to her never grew 
cool in her hands; so that you had your own story passed round to you again 
presently or even before-hand ; as if it had got ahead of the sun round the 
world,—by the way of Upper I'ive Corners or Lower Green Point. 

_ Dr. Plaice had hardly gone away into his office, when Miss Suprema came 
‘‘ perpendiculating ” over. She walked very stiff and straight and quick ; so that 
she seemed like a stick shot broadside, instead of endwise, keeping its upright- 
ness as it went; or as a water-spout or a sand column, that slides tall and swift 
from horizon to horizon, without a motion or « swaying, save determinately on. 

Nothing prevented Miss Suprema from getting over sooner, and meeting Dr. 
Plaice there, but an ‘‘embarras de richesses.” She stood in the middle of her 
bedroom, and fairly spun when she saw the furniture going in, and the big box 
marked ‘‘ Cabinet Organ” slid over the threshold along a board ; when she spied, 
by the strong western light shining in level through the room, the busy group 
about it unpacking ; and when Dr, Plaice sat down and began to play. Her 
bonnet was in the closet; and she would have to turn her back, and disturb her 
hearing, to fetch it and put it on; besides, if she did,—which way ? She was in 
a hurry to get to Mrs. Benny’s before the sun went down upon her pheesz; and 
she was eager to gather more to go with to-morrow. She wanted to run right 
in among the Whapshares, and she did not want to “ stop things :” the end was, 
that she came in upon their comfortable twilight complacency, waiting for Lydia’s 
return and rapture. 

* Well, I declare! Youare spread out ! 

Miss Suprema looked round the room beamingly. She looked at the carpet, 
nd the gray moreen curtains, and the marble-topped pier-table: she did 
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not mean to see every thing all at once; she let the organ wait in its shady 
corner. 

“No, Miss Suprema,” said Caroline ; “not spread out ; only drawn in The 
— boiled down, that is all.” 

‘To a richnees? Well, how elegant you do look ! You won't let it make any 
difference towards me, will you; but I may run in neighbourly just the same, if 
I rub my feet well?” 

Miss Suprema had quick little looks, that she sent everywhere out of her 
round brown eyes like a squirrel’s; never moving her body, that sat straight up 
from the edge of her chair, but only her head. Lydia Whapshare said all she 
wanted was a bushy tail, and a nut betwen her forepaws. But, to do her full 
credit, the nut was seldom lacking metaphorically; and the tale was bushy 
enough by the time she ran up the road again with it, along under the wall. 

With her swift, continual peeps, she was the first to see Dr. Arthur Plaice, 
standing again in the doorway of the room in the increasing twilight. 

** Can you lend me a hammer for a moment, Mrs. Whapshare ?” lie asked. 

And while Mrs. Whapshare went for the hammer, Miss Suprema Sharpe had 

a good look at him, with what light there was at her own back, and full in his 
face. 
He was a very handsome man, she saw that, with a square, firm figure, not 
over tall, a calm equipoise in look and attitude, and all the indescribable bearing 
of a gentleman, that shows itself whether he stands quietly waiting, or moves 
and speaks, 

He neither came into the room, nor withdrew shyly, but simply stood where 
the last natural act left him, until it should be time for the next. Self-conscious- 
ress, which is neither ladylike nor gentlemanly, always has to do something 
between. Dr. Plaice could make a pause. When Mrs. Whapshare brought 
him the hammer, he thanked her, and turned away. 

‘So that’s him ?” said Miss Suprema. 

** That is Dr. Plaice,” replied Mrs. Whapshare. 

** Young, isn’t he ?” 

“T dare say. I do not know his age.” 

“ Just beginning. Well, you won’t be much knocked up nights yet a while. 
To be sure, he’s got the little east door to himself. It'll be sociable evenings. 
It’s a good plan to have somebody there. I wonder you never thought of it 
before. You didn’t really want that room. If you had only made np your 
mind last year, there was little Lot Green looking everywhere for « place to put 
up his sign, and begin turnin’ at law. You wouldn’t have had much company of 
him, though, for his evenings were spoken for: and it wouldn’t have been per- 
manent, because he’s married now, and keeping house and office altogether. I 
guess it happened right as it is.” 

“ We had only just come through to the bare floor here,” said Martha bluntly ; 
“and I don’t suppose we shall have much to with Dr. Plaice’s evenings.” 

“ He’s right in the house, anyway, and there’s alway hammers and things ; 
you'll get acquainted Well, I must go; I only looked in for a minute. T’ll 
come again. If anything should happen that I shouldn’t be able to come, you 
know, why, there’s the doctor; and one of my. little quinsies might be an 
encouragement to him.” 

She fairly forgot the organ, after all. 

She stood on the sidewalk for a moment, when she had got out, with a flapping 
in her mind that she was subject to, like a sail in a flaw of wind. She trimmed 
her decisions, however, quickly, and laid her course direct for Mrs. Dutell’s. 
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She must go, sundown or not. She had a little joke on the tip of her tongue 
that — Keep it overnight! She might as well have tried to keep a Spanish 
fly there. 

She | was in too much of a hurry with it, though, when she reached Mrs. 
Denny’s. 

“It’s easy enough to guess now what will ‘take Plaice!’”’’ she cried right 
out, without preface. 

“‘La, what ?” said Mrs. Benny Dutell. 

Then Miss Suprema saw that she had begun at the wrong end of her little 
joke. Iam viciously glad she did. I am glad she found out once in a while, in 
her own small way—which was all the way she could—how good it is to have 
things tipped out in a hurry wrong end foremost. 

There are two kinds of gossip: the one that purely invents or recklessly mis- 
represents ; and the one that shrewdly spies, puts this and that together, guesses, 
and anticipates ; and the latter is indescribably the most aggravating. It was 
Miss Supreme’s sort. 

You can sit in your own room complacently, with a three weeks’ influenza, and 
be told from outside that you have got the varioloid, or a softening of the 
brain; or that you have quarrelled with your wife or husband, and run away. All 
that will right itself; but to be informed that you are about to give out invita- 
tions to a party, or publish a book, or go to Europe, when you can’t say you 
haven’t it in your mind, or to be “speered at” in regard to an impending en- 
gagement in your family, which you can neither declare nor deny —to be told your 
own news before it is news—I wonder if that was not the devil’s fine art in torturing 
Job? His friends came to tell him of all these things, which was all they were 
left alive for. Ithink he must have wished they had not been left alive, and that 
he could have found the things out quietly in time for himself. 

This looking over shoulders spiritually into the page of a life that is barely being 
written, this picking pockets of personal experience, is the mean enormity of which 
the literal prying into private letters or stealing portemonnaies are only feeble types. 
Yet the social pickpockets run about safely and respectably, spending their stolen 
change, and there is no house of correction for them. 

Arthur Plaice had not got his clothes hung up in his closet, or his books up on 
their shelves, before all that might happen—well, all that did happen, for what is 
the use of trying to keep the story back after a Miss Suprema has seized hold of it ? 
—wasan “I told youso!” in Rintheroote. 

There are two ways in which very ordinary men are influenced by this social 
force which is brought to bear upon their doings (doings, I mean, which tend, or 
may drift matrimonially), and of which they usually become aware before the 
women do. It either frightens them off, or frightens them on. Arthur Plaice 
showed his manhoodiin that it did neither with him. 

He was probably well aware that all Rintheroote was peeping and noticing, 
guessing and prophesying ; yet he went in and out just the same, coming into easy 
and natural contact with the Whapshare family, living along precisely as if his life 
had been let alone. 

Caroline, the pretty one, and the obvious one, of the Whapshare girls, shielded 
by this simple “grit,” as Robert Collyer would call it, of the young doctor, from 

the shame and harassment that many a delicate girl does have to go through— 
that I have seen delicate girls suffer from—of knowing that a thing has been sur- 
mised impertinently, and that he has heard it, and is shy or cool in consequence 
Caroline Whapshare went on innocently and quietly, and kept her little school 
upstairs. 
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There was nothing said about the school before? No; because we came in at 
the Whapshares’ out of school-hours, at dinner-time, when the pea-soup was burn- 
ing: and in the afternoons the little children did not come. | 

Caroline Whapshare had not served an apprenticeship to any system. She had 
never been inside a kindergarten ; but she had a garden for little children in her 
heart, as every woman has who is born with the genius of motherhood in her—a 
place full of blessed waiting growths and living images of truth, vital and simple with 
the child instinct in them—that has never died out of her, but flowers forth in its 
heavenly use when the children conte, as ordained. 

She was full of little bright teaching thoughts. Things came to her in clear, 
happy, object-fashion. She delighted to tell them again to little growing souls, 
or even to think how she might do it. She felt always, going through the 
pleasant mind-and-spirit places, just as she did once in riding through a beautiful 
country, full of farm cheeriness and woodland beauty, and, far away, unhaunted 
nooks and seclusions, ‘‘Oh, what lovely places to be a little child in !” 

So she brought out of all her school knowledge and ker later readings, fresh, 
charming applications. There was nothing old and trite with her, nothing that 
only letters and syllables stood for. The object, the very thing itself taught of, 
was palpable to her imagination ; and she made it palpable to the child, in words 
quick from the live sense in herself, or in some quaint, clever, bewitching little 
improvised play. She kept a kindergarten without knowing it, or setting it up 
to be much. 

Martha could not keep school; she should not have the patience, she said. 
She did the Martha-work, and was cumbered, and sometimes cross, poor girl! 
with much serving. 

There were times in that square upper south chamber, where the sun came in 
on the bare floor, and where three benches and three little rows of desks formed 
three sides of a quadrangle, and the fireplace was the fourth, with the teacher’s 
table in the corner between it and the window,—times that those little souls will 
- never forget for their early blessedness ; times of reciting that were like play, and 
play-times that were like—oh ! what were they like? when they went “round 
the barberry-bush,” or “‘ hunted the squirrel through the wood, and lost him and 
found him ;” or sang “ Chickany, chickany, craney crow,” and ran from the fox 
that was after the brood of them. Why, those four plain walls, and that bare 
floor, and the three little low benches that they jumped over for safety, were to 
them al) wild and beautiful nature, full of fables and fairy tales that they were 
playing out. And Caroline Whapshare was just as young and as pleased, and as 
full of make-believe” and “ certain-true” as any of them. 

I think it was the little school, as much as any thing, that Arthur Plaice fell 
in love with. ; 

All winter long the little feet, trudging up and down the long back stairs, and 
the little voices, shrill and sweet and happy, sounded his heart and told tales 
there ; and all winter long the sight of Caroline Whapshare’s face, fair and sun- 
shiny, grew to be to him a daily bread of blessing that his life had 
waited for. 

He did spend many an evening in th cosy home room, where they were 
“ having the good of their best things ;” he helped Charlotte with her sums, and 
he mended Miles’s skates ; he went off skating with them all, boys and girls, np 
the shining river, in the still, keen moonlight ; he brought home nuts sometimes, 
and cracked and picked them, and Martha made pan-candy ; he read aloud lovely 
stories, and books of curious fact, while the sewing baskets were out and the 
needles were busy ; he showed John how to carve brackets and boxes ; he played 
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for them upon the organ; and, on Sunday evenings, they all sang together 
glorious and tender hymns, or listened while he drew forth from the stops and 
keys the grand, beautiful meanings of Handel and Beethoven. 

He brought into the house a wealth of resource and companionship; and in 
return he received—home. He had not had a home for fifteen years ; there had 
only been for him school and college, and the world. 

Why could not people let them ali alone, to take what God was giving, and 
to make their simple history ? 

All the while, the vulgar, hurrying gossip was going about, robbing the sweet, 
unconscious time that lives have a right to before they find out their own whole 
secrets ; interfering, concluding, spoiling. For while Caroline knew nothing of 
it, because they guarded her so, and because she had that kind of dignity that 
silly impertiuence could never approach directly, Arthur Plaice and her mother 
each came to know it separately quite well; and each felt at last uncomfortably 
responsible. 

Dr. Plaice was not scared nor small about it. He had no little pitiful, provoked 
corner in his mind, ever so far back, in which he visited upon Caroline Whap- 
share the annoyance he certainly did feel. Her face was just as dear and sun- 
shiny to him as ever ; and he let her see just as plainly the reflected shine in his. 
But he knew that he had a long waiting time before him in his life; and he had 
a conscience : these two things made a difference. 

He began to be busy in his office, or to be called away now and then, more 
frequently than he had used. Mrs. Whapshare had ripping, untidy, or bulky 
work up stairs sometimes, and carried off the large kerosene lamp from below to 
do it by; and where mother was, there was always the household. Even Miss 
Suprema could see that they were not always now “lit up and waiting” in the 
curtained room. Lydia had a candle, and practised all alone, often; that was 
dull. It was all duller than it had been; they hardly knew when it began to 
change, but the winter grew a great deal wearier toward the end. 


It made no difference ; they could not defend themselves ; gossip would have © 


something. Dr. Plaice was “ cooling off” now; the Whapshares had “ taken 
hold rather too streng;” ‘all the time never held out;” “it would do 
Dr. Plaice more good, to go about and become acquainted generally.” ‘And 
what could it amount to? Neither ofthem had any thing.” *‘ It was strange a 
woman of Mrs. Whapshare’s experience hadn’t had more judgment.” 

Some of these things crept round at last to Martha’s knowledge. They made 
her harder and sharper than ever. She said nothing about them, but she was 
brusque, even rude, now and then, to Arthur Plaice ; she was abrupt with her 
mother; and with Caroline she was like a thorn-hedge, bristling and thrusting 
sharp pcints at her continually, by way of sheltering her in. 

Yet as Suprema Sharp herself had said, he was ‘‘ there right in the house ; and 
there were always hammers and things.” Some pleasant hours were natural, 
inevitable ; he could not always be denying himself; neither could even Martha be 
always on guard against what there might be no real danger of, and at any rate was 
nobody’s business. 

The days lengthened, and the spring came round. Mrs. Whapshare had taken 
Rufus Abell’s advice ; and, instead of selling her garden lot, had given him a two- 
years’ mortgage upon the whole place, for which he had lent her the sixteen hundred 
dollars. At the end of that time, he told her, if things were not easier for her some 
how, she could sell at an advanced value, pay up the mortgage, and have something 
left. Meanwhile, as Mrs. Whapshare said, the children would have two years more 
of breathing-time before she walled them in. 
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INSECT LIFE IN WINTER. 


HILE exploring the heights of Mont Blanc, far above the line of perpetual 
snow, M. de Saussure found a butterfly soaring on the wing, over glaciers, 
where the liimmergeyer and the chamois have their haunts, It is amazing to 
think of a creature so frail, and so delicate, fluttering over those Alpine heights, 
far away from the meadows and gardensin which it delights. We should imagine 
that in a region so foreign to its nature, in a climate so severe and trying even to 
man, the butterfly would instantly fold its painted wings, droop, and die. But 
other Alpine travellers tell the same tale. And Arctic navigators report that 
wandering butterflies have been found amid the snows of the extreme northern 
latitudes of this continent. In these last instances the little creatures must have 
been born of an Arctic parentage, the tiny eggs must have been laid, the cocoons 
spun, and the butterflies first emerged into the light in the frigid zone. There 
are, it seems, Esquimaux butterflies, as well as Esquimaux bears and whales. 
This fact is but one of very many proofs of a remarkable tenacity of life in 
the insect world, under some circumstances a very remarkable power of endu- 
rance when exposed to cold.* If daily experience did not prove to us the 
contrary, we should naturally suppose that of the myriads of insects swarming in 
the fields and gardens, during our warm summers, none could survive the cold 
winters of the same latitudes ; that all must inevitably perish beneath a deluge of 
snow : that none could endure the severity of frosts which penetrate many inches 
below the sod. Who could believe it credible—if not already familiar with the 
fact—that the gnat, the fire-fly, the dragon-fly, the tiny red spider, the ladybird, 
the bee, the ant, aye, the butterfly too, in some of its species, could survive a 
degree of cold beneath which men have often perished? Yet suchis the truth— 
one of the very many truths stranger than fiction. If we look from our windows 
to-day, we see the whole earth covered with snow; the sharpest eye cannot 
discover one of the myriads of last summer’s insect-people. If we remove the 
snow, we find the earth frost-bound to a consistency that no spade can loosen, 
which must be quarried, like the rock, with the sharpest and heaviest tools. And 
yet beneath that snow, in the very heart of the frost-bound sod, beneath the 
bark of trees now perchance glazed with ice, lie the whole tiny people torpid in a 
death-like sleep, but still living, still endowed with every faculty, every sense, 
every instinct safe and uninjured, all to awaken again to the fulness of life and 
activity with the first warm breath of spring. This tenacity of life, when ex- 
posed to severe cold, becomes still more remarkable in the insect tribes, when we 
remember that it is their nature to love warmth, and that to a certain degree they 
are very sensitive to,cold. During the warm summer days they are all life and 
activity, eagerly plying their tasks, if they belong to the notable tribes, like the 


* We have seen live fleas running through the air-holes in glacier-iee at some of the 
hightst points on the Swiss mountains.—EDITOR. 
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bee and the ant, or happy in idle enjoyment, like the dancing gnat, or the roving 
butterfly. Let a chilly day visit us in summer, as may well happen with our 
fickle climate; the insect world droops, and flies away to its own secret haunts, 
there to await a warmer hour. What a difference the sharp frost will make in 
their numbers! We may walk over a pathway crowded visibly, the day before 
With grasshoppers, ants, crickets, and but a few of the bravest and boldest will be, 
found there to-day. And yet, while feeling the cold, while sensitive to its influence, 
while delighting in the warmth, the more comman tribes are all endowed with 
this wonderful power of endurance in their torpid winter state. Many indi- 
viduals, no doubt, perish, else all the different families would be as numerous here, 
in the temperate zone, as they are in the tropics, where the throngs of these lone 
creatures become a great annoyance. 

But the most remarkable proof of this power of enduring cold is found in the 
fact that, occasionally, a, few insects belonging to countries almost tropical will 
not only survive avery striking change of climate to more northern latitudes, but 
actually form colonies, thrive, and increase there. A notable instance of this has 
occurred in France. Many readers must be already aware that there is an insect 
of formidable character, found in tropical regions, called the white ant—the 

ermites of naturalists. | Wonders are told of these termites, and the more we 
inqnire into their history, the more surprised weare. They are found, as slightly 
different species, in Asia, Africa, America, and Europe. The most wonderful of 
all are the termites of the interior of Africa, whose dwellings are the pyramids of 
the insect world; amazing indeed when we consider the size of the creature who 
builds them. Travellers tell us of nests more than twenty feet in height, with 
galleries below the surface to the same depth, and filling a space of a hundred feet 
in circumference! The walls of these pyramids are made of clay, nearly as hard 
as stone ; quite as hard, it is said, as the cheaper bricks used in our own dwellings. 
The form is a cluster of conical spires, the highest in the centre, others lower in 
elevation, grown around it. So strong are the walls that the wild hunters habitually 
climb them, to take an observation of the surrounding country ; and the buffalo, 
that heavy, nnwieldly creature, makes use of them for the same purpose, taking them, 
probably, for so many rocks. The surface of these nests is often covered with 
tine edible mushrooms, and the natives eat the insects themselves, considering them 
avery great delicacy. Some apricot jam was, on a certain occasion, offered to an 
African chief by an English traveller. It was good, he said, but not so good as 
a handful of white ants. Lions and tigers are frequently found in these deserted 
termite villages. The food of these insects is chiefly of a vegetable character, 
especially woody fibres ; but if hungry they will eat almost anything. They are 
indeed most formidable enemies to man and his works, in their native haunts, 
from their vast swarms, their voracity, and their treacherous, covert ways of 
working. So numerous are the swarms issuing from their nests at the time when 
the winged brood is first hitched, that the air in the vicinity seems filled with 
dense white snow-flakes. | Efforts have been made to confine them to their nests 
by. building fires about them; but so eager are they to reach the outer world, 
that they will rush through the flames to obtain their object. If many perish in 
the attempt, innumerable throngs succeed in the effort. They work most 
treacherously under cover, feeding on the core and heart of things, but always 
leaving a thin deceptive outer shell untouched. In this way they carry on their 
secret ravages unsuspected, until accident reveals their presence. 

Some years since a few of these terrible insecta were observed at la Rochelle, 
on the eastern coast of France, brought there, no doubt, by some vessel just 
arrived from a tropical port. One might naturally suppose that the first cold 
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winter—and the winters of that part of France are often decidedly cold—would 
utterly destroy these fragile tropical invaders. Such has not been the result. 
They have not only survived the cold, but they have actually increased to such 
an extent as seriously to alarm the inhabitants. Vigorous efforts have been made 
to exterminate them, but, as yet, without success, They have already com- 
mitted very serious ravages. Oddly enough, like other invaders, they have taken 
possession of the public buildings of la Rochelle; the Hotel of the Préfet is their 
head-quarters, Here, like other invaders, they have made themselves completely 
athome. The conquest has been complete, From the attics to the cellars they are 
masters of the position. The ceiling of a bedroom was repaired ; the day after the 
workmen left, covered galleries, made by the enemy, were discovered, dropping 
from the ceiling like stalactites. Similar galleries were found in the cellars, drop- 
ping half-way from the ceiling to the floor ; others, running along the walls beneath 
the plaster, were traced from the foundation to the roof of the building. These 
stalactite galleries, looking somewhat like inverted nests, have also been found in 
the cellars of adjoining houses, reaching from the ceiling to the floor. Occasionally, 
horizontal galleries, like suspension bridges, are thrown out to reach some object 
desirable for food, or for shelter. Trees, in the garden of the Préfecture, which 
appeared outwardly sound, on examination proved to be entirely gutted to the very 
branches! The stakes ef fences were devoured in thesame way. If a plank was 
left one night on a bed, the next morning the insects were found to 
have made a lodgment within its fibres. A large beam was so entirely eaten 
away that nothing remains of it but a thin outer shell, scarcely more substantial 
than a shaving. The legs of tables. the sides of boxes, are devoured in the 
same insidious way. No wonder the good people are very seriously alarmed at 
the inroads of these creatures. Corrosive sublimate is said to be the only pro- 
tection for any wooden substance, and one that is not always successful. 

One day a document from the public archives was wanted. The b»x contain- 
ing it was opened ; all looked as usual; piles of neatly folded papers appeared 
undisturbed in regular order within; but the moment a brush was laid on the 
outer sheet the whole pile crumbled away to dust! All was hollow ; a mere 
shell had been left, as usual, on the top and at the sides. And such on exami- 
nation proved to be the condition of other boxes in which the archives had been 
stored. It was only too clear that the terrible white ants had lost nothing of 
their activity and voracity by a change to a colder climate. ‘They work in 
France surrounded by snow and ice, which in their native haunts are entirely 


unknown. 
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